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THE    RADICAL. 


JANUARY,  1869. 


FORECLOSURE  OF  SPIRITUAL  UNITY. 

THE  practical  conscience  of  our  time  deprecates  and  de- 
plores the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  has 
been  a  record  of  sectarian  strife,  so  incessant  as  to  stamp  its 
lofty  claims  with  failure :  showing  its  interest  to  have  centered 
in  uniformity  of  doctrine,  not  in  unity  of  spirit  Yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  germ  of  the  evil  was  planted  at  the  very  out- 
set. The  corner-stones  of  Christianity  appear  to  have  been  laid, 
by  its  recognized  founder,  in  dogma ;  and  that,  too,  of  a  kind 
eminently  fitted  to  overshadow  the  spirit  of  love.  If  Jesus  pro- 
claimed himself  the  Messiah,  and  sent  out  disciples  to .  convert 
men  in  his  name  ;  if  he  affirmed  himself  in  any  sense  the  centre 
of  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  be  established  over  all  earthly  thrones 
by  supernatural  means ;  or  if  he  declared  that  the  Father  had 
delivered  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that  no  man  could  know 
the  Father  but  himself,  the  Son,  and  they  to  whom  the  Son  should 
reveal  him, — he  manifestly  made  the  question  of  his  own  nature 
and  relation  to  God  the  all-absorbing  one  for  his  followers.  These 
claims  are  in  the  oldest  record  of  his  life,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
And  though  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  put  them  in  the  very 
terms  there  given, —  though  this  record  is,  doubtless,  a  secondary 
or,  perhaps,  a  tertiary  formation  on  the  original  soil,  — yet  they 
must  substantially  represent  his  attitude,  since  they  are  the  key 
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to  which  the  whole  story  of  his  life  is  attuned  :  they  have  always 
been  accepted  as  the  basis  of  his  church,  and  without  them  it  is 
hard  to  discover  what  basis  is  left  it.  But,  in  whatever  terms  this 
attitude  may  have  been  expressed  by  him,  it  impelled  Christian 
thought  to  concern  itself  mainly  with  settling  one  momentous 
question, — what  ought  to  be  believed  about  the  Christ.  The  ful- 
fillment of  this  duty  was  the  prerequisite  of  the  unity  which  he 
commanded,  and  foreclosed  a  broader  purpose. 

When,  accordingly,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  he  is  represented  as 
praying  that  all  his  followers  may  be  one,  it  is  not  unity  of  spirit, 
in  the  best  sense  now  given  the  words,  that  is  meant ;  but,  as  is 
added  at  once  in  .explanation,  "as  we"  —  God  and  himself —  "  are 
one,  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me."  The  unity  is  not  of  free,  practical 
humanity  as  such,  but  of  faith  in  the  Christ.  When  Paul  speaks 
of  "  unity  of  the  spirit,"  this  is  what  he  means  by  the  term.  He 
had  no  idea  of  it  outside  confessorship  of  his  "  second  Adam," 
the  man  Jesus  from  above.  And  the  ground  of  this  limitation 
lay  in  the  exclusive  claims  that  had  been  entered  by  the  new 
Master.  Doubtless,  they  were  natural  to  the  time,  as  well  as  to 
the  spiritual  isolation,  the  genius  and  education  of  Jesus  ;  and 
hence  the  ease  with  which  they  served  the  idealizing  tendencies 
that  awaited  them.  But  other  teachers  in  that  age,  and  prophets 
stirred  by  a  pure  spontaneity  in  earlier  ages,  had  trusted  eternal 
truth  to  its  own  authority.  And  it  is  forever  true  that  the  noblest 
form  of  spiritual  affirmation  is  not  that  in  which  the  teacher  puts 
himself  in  the  foreground,  but  that  in  which  he  hides  behind  the 
divinity  of  his  message.  And  the  results  we  are  about  to  con- 
template must  always  follow  the  inferior  method,  whatsoever 
nobility  of  character  may  tend  to  counteract  its  effects  on  the 
teacher  or  the  taught. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  truth,  that  a  devout  soul  may  attain  such 
absorption  in  ideas,  that  his  use  of  the  first  person  shall  be  purely 
impersonal,  or  rather  lost  in  the  infinite  personality  of  the  Spirit 
that  speaks  in  him.  But  however  abundantly  this  sublime  mysti- 
cism has  been  applied  to  Jesus,  the  earliest  records  seem  to  me 
to  contain  very  little  to  justify  this  mode  of  explaining  self-affir- 
mations so  definite  in  their  sense  and  aim  as  those  reported  of 

him  ;  while  even  universal  and  absolute  truths  are  invariably  so 
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presented  by  him  as  to  enforce  that  official  claim  which  comes 
down  to  us  in  all  testimony  as  an  essential  part  of  his  teaching. 
I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Jesus  had  a  clear  idea  of  a  world- 
wide, everlasting  church,  constructed  around  his  name.  Such  an 
idea  was  probably  too  vast  and  absolute  to  enter  into  the  mind 
of  a  Jewish  reformer  at  that  period  of  human  history.  But  quite 
as  little,  nay,  far  less  conception  had  he,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
of  free  unity  in  the  love  of  God  and  man,  apart  from  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  own  personal  position  as  the  commissioned  Messiah 
or  Saviour.  Throughout  the  New  Testament,  everything  centres 
in  that  or  in  a  still  broader  claim.  Nowhere  is  there  any  intima- 
tion, either  from  Jesus  or  any  of  his  apostles,  that  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  brotherhood  he  was  a  citizen,  like  the  rest,  and 
owed  all  he  was  to  the  human  nature  he  shared  with  all.  To 
attribute  such  self-abdication  and  spiritual  enlightenment  to 
Jesus  is  to  resist  every  shred  of  evidence  that  has  come  down  to 
us  concerning  him :  is  not  a  whit  less  irrational  than  to  deny  his 
existence  as  a  historical  person.  The  conception  of  unity,  in  the 
free,  absolute  sense,  is  in  many  respects,  indeed,  the  growth  of 
modern  experience :  it  is  born  of  a  larger  apprehension  of  the 
idea  of  humanity  than  any  special,  positive  religion  in  the  past 
could  reach,  or  any  founder  of  such  a  religion  allow ;  and  it  is 
the  outgrowth  of  Aryan  more  than  of  Shemitic  elements  in  our 
education.  While  all  religions  hold  the  germ  of  it,  they  do  so 
simply  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  have  in  them  elements  of  a 
growth  beyond  their  own  assumptions  of  a  central  authority 
vested  in  person,  book,  or  church. 

It  was  by  the  necessity  of  its  nature,  as  based  on  the  claims 
entered  by  its  Master,  that  Christianity  became  from  the  outset 
that  sway  of  dogma  which  we  have  learned  to  regard  as  a  root 
of  bitterness,  so  much  more  truly  than  that  tree  of  life  which  it 
has  claimed  to  be.  Those  personal  demands  of  Jesus  set 
aside  the  power  of  many  noble  instincts  in  him ;  made  his 
name  less  potent  to  stir  the  spirit  of  liberty  than  those  of 
the  older  Hebrew  prophets,  whose  grand  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord "  carried  with  it  no  such  exclusive  officialism ;  closed  the 
"  canon  "  of  inspiration  which  they  left  open  ;  and  rendered  his 
church  eminently  a  society  for  enforcing  uniformity  of  belief. 
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If,  without  failing  in  due  honor  to  whatsoever  of  good  has  come 
to  us  from  that  Christian  ideal  to  which  Jesus  more  or  less  con- 
tributed by  his  life,  I  yet  do  earnestly  emphasize  the  mischief  that 
has  proceeded  from  one  element  therein,  it  is  because  I  believe 
that  this  element  must  now  be  more  injurious  than  ever,  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  element  that  makes  religion  in  Europe  and 
America  "Christian,"  in  contradistinction  from  absolute  and 
universal. 

The  very  first  great  movement  within  the  body  of  believers 
was  a  strife  between  Judaistic  and  Gentile  Christians  about  the 
authority  of  the  old  Hebrew  law;  and  the  quarrel  centered  not 
in  the  claims  of  religion  in  its  own  right,  but  in  the  rights  of 
Jesus  as  the  ultimate  exponent  of  religion.  What  had  he  com- 
manded? What  would  he  have?  —  Jesus  was  a  Jew.  That  he 
had  declared  salvation  to  be  of  the  Jews,  had  called  the  Gentiles 
dogs,  had  proclaimed  himself  as  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel, 
had  solemnly  affirmed  that  not  one  jot  nor  tittle  should  pass  from 
the  law,  may  or  may  not  be  true.  But  somewhat  to  this  purport, 
so  far  as  we  can  draw  any  inference  on  the  subject  from  the  old- 
est gospel,  was,  in  the  belief  of  his  earliest  disciples,  an  important 
part  of  his  teachings.  Could,  then,  the  Gentiles  enter  his  church 
without  conforming  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
Jehovah  ?  But  a  broader  spirit  was  believed  by  Paul,  who  repre- 
sented larger  culture  and  ethnic  desire,  to  be  discoverable  in 
his  words  and  life.  And  so  the  question  was  opened,  whether 
faith  in  his  mediatorial  saving  office  was  not  enough  without  the 
works  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  the  apostles  fell  out  on  the 
question  whether  Jesus  was  more  Jew  than  Gentile.  The  infant 
church  was  rent  by  the  opening  wedge  of  that  hard  problem 
which  was  never  to  cease  tormenting  its  peace, —  what  a  due 
reverence  for  the  authoritative  person  required.  This  was  the 
first  issue  of  seeking  to  be  one,  not  in  brotherly  love,  but  in 
Christ.  Into  what  anxiety  and  even  terror  did  it  not  throw  the 
loyal  soul  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  himself !  He  could 
not  see  what  would  become  of  love,  of  truth,  of  God's  own 
resource,  but  for  faith  in  this  authoritative  man!  And,  "if 
Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  your  faith  vain  ;  ye  are  yet  in  your 
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sins " !  All  this  was  called,  and  is  still  called,  the  freedom  of 
the  Spirit !     How  much  more  truly  it  is  the  bondage  of  dogma ! 

Yet  nothing  could  be  more  natural,  when  once  these  personal 
claims  had  been  granted.  Moreover,  there  was  a  deeper  question 
involved  than  whether  Jesus  was  more  Gentile  than  Jew.  Who 
can  this  master  be  that  enters  such  claims  to  a  commission 
directly  from  God  for  assuming  the  spiritual  government  of  man- 
kind ?  This  central  personality  must  be  recognized  in  its  full 
meaning.  And  what  was  that  meaning  ?  Entangled  in  the 
subtleties  and  profundities  of  such  an  inquiry,  how  should  men 
find  their  way  out  into  the  love  of  love  for  its  own  sake  and  in 
its  own  simple  right  ?  It  has  taken  them  ages  to  escape  it : 
only  the  spiritual  exodus  of  these  latter  days  accomplishes  the 
deliverance. 

So  the  next  great  problem  was  the  relation  of  the  Christ  to 
creation.  A  side  movement  came, —  to  lay  the  results  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  faith  at  the  feet  of  the  new  personal  authority. 
God,  it  said,  unfolds  life  out  of  Himself  in  descending  series,  in 
aeons,  potences,  syzygies,  —  hard  names  that  have  long  since 
become  obsolete,  —  and  out  of  this  descent  from  His  plenitude 
into  matter  and  time  comes  evil.  Judaism,  having  no  philosophy 
of  indwelling  Deity  to  explain  the  mystery,  was  unsatisfactory  to 
the  speculative  intellect.  Nor  could  the  Christianity  of  mere 
implicit  faith  in  a  Jewish  prophet  and  moral  teacher,  all  whose 
precepts  were  already  familiar  to  Hebrew  and  even  ethnic  thought, 
content  it.  But  a  personal  mediator  was  desired  by  this  crude 
speculative  growth  out  of  the  degeneracy  of  earlier  religions,  and 
the  Christ  of  Paul  was  a  ready  subject  for  its  constructions. 
How,  then,  as  official  deliverer  from  evil  did  he  stand  related  to  the 
aeons  and  the  potences  ?  This  was  what  the  earliest  Christian 
philosophy  naturally  enough  wanted  to  know.  Out  of  this  ques- 
tion rose  the  heretical  sects  called  in  the  early  history  of  the 
church  by  one  common  name,  Gnostics,  —  designating  the  fact 
that  they  insisted  on  building  their  faith  in  the  Christ  on  a  kind 
of  philosophical  gnosis,  or  illumination  by  spiritual  knowledge. 
But  the  mass  of  believers  cared  nothing  for  this,  and  held  intel- 
lectual inquiries  to  be  little  else  than  blasphemy, — as  the  mass  of 
Christian  believers  have  done  ever  since, —  counting  them  mere 
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pagan  presumption  in  searching  out  hidden  things.  Their 
Christ  was  to  be  taken  as  he  spoke :  why  should  not  his  mere 
words  be  enough  for  the  faith  that  asked  only  to  be  a  little  child 
and  sit  at  his  feet  ?  The  question  was,  which  of  the  two  sides  did 
the  official  person  justify  ?  So  here,  again,  "  faith  in  Jesus  "  be- 
came the  natural  father  of  strife.  What  a  harvest  of  bitterness 
it  was  for  centuries,  springing  from  that  constant  root ! 

And  it  developed  into  the  still  more  natural  question  of  the 
Trinity.  He  who  gave  himself  forth  as  the  voice  of  God,  calling 
all  men  to  salvation  by  implicit  faith  in  him, —  must  he  not,  asked 
his  church,  very  honestly,  be  God  ?  Who  else  should  have  the 
right  to  claim  such  authority  ?  Who  can  be  the  sole  Saviour  the 
Christ  claims  to  be,  if  not  God  himself?  The  monotheistic 
instinct  yielded  to  this  subtle  temptation  to  absorb  God  into  a 
man.  And  the  antique  trinities  of  Oriental  and  Greek  specula- 
tion lost  the  universality  of  meaning  they  gave  to  Deity,  by  the 
reception  of  the  human  in  this  limited  form  alone.  So  there 
follow  three  centuries  of  incessant  controversy  about  the  essence 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  issuing  out  into  the  bloody  strife  of 
Athanasius  and  Arius.  For  the  claims  of  Jesus  hosts  perished 
by  each  other's  hands  :  the  Christian  Church  was  an  Inferno,  of 
which  heathenism  never  bred  the  like.  It  was  all  to  determine 
who  was  this  that  had  announced  himself  the  centre  of  faith. 
What  endless  mazes  of  logic  and  metaphysic  to  settle  whether 
the  Son  was  of  one  nature  with  the  Father,  or  of  like  nature  with 
the  Father !  How  bishop  and  presbyter  lashed  the  world  into 
rage,  and  emperors  commanded  peace  in  one  breath,  and  in  the 
next  enforced  penalties  for  unbelief !  And  when  the  majority 
had  settled  it  by  the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  anathe- 
mas had  gone  out  against  all  who  refused  so  to  believe  concern- 
ing the  Christ,  the  warfare  had  but  begun. 

What  other  result  was  possible? — Metaphysical  inquiries  were 
indeed  natural,  and  in  their  way  imperative  ;  but  such  inquiries  are 
in  their  nature  interior,  profound,  peaceful.  How  came  they  to 
be  so  personal,  passionate,  external,  rending  the  folds,  and  making 
wolves  of  the  shepherds  ?  The  answer  is  in  a  word  :  "/  have 
all  things  delivered  me  of  my  Father,  and  the  world  shall  be  one 
in  me."     So  had  he  spoken,  or  to  that  import, —  the  Christ :  and 
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should  not  the  believing  ages  ask,  as  for  life  itself,  who  and  what 
he  is,  that  they  fail  not  in  due  honor  to  him  ?  What  made  the 
strife  so  personal,  do  we  ask  ?  The  very  fact  that  it  centered  in 
the  rights  of  the  "  Head  of  the  Church."  It  was  all  in  that  little 
word  "  me : "  —  love  of  God  and  man  not  recognized  as  in  their 
own  divine  right,  but  as  taught  by  an  individual,  under  the  claim 
of  official  authority. 

'  And  to  what  self-contempt  had  they  not  come  in  that  effort  to 
exalt  his  person  above  humanity,  which  so  inevitably  resulted  from 
his  first  claims  !  His  office,  of  course,  became  the  more  divine, 
the  more  degraded  and  helpless  man,  as  the  creature  to  be  deliv- 
ered, was  made  to  appear.  Thus  Augustine  finds  Pelagius  daring 
to  assert  that  man  has  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  in  his  own 
nature,  independent  of  the  grace  that  comes  to  it  by  this  one 
Redeemer  of  the  lost  world  ;  and  to  save  the  awful  prerogative 
from  insult,  Pelagius  and  human  nature  must  be  put  down,  and 
man  defined  as  utterly  impotent  and  diabolical.  War  again  to 
the  death  to  save  the  honor  due  the  official  person.  Moreover, 
having  made  him  one  with  the  Father,  as  God,  behold  there  comes 
new  desperation  over  the  subtler  mystery  of  his  nature  as  man  ; 
intricacy  of  logic  as  to  whether  these  natures  were  two  or  one  only ; 
whether  the  God-man  could  suffer  and  die  in  reality,  or  whether 
the  human  element,  the  visible  person,  was  not  an  illusion  ;  what 
was  the  meaning  of  "  the  miraculous  conception ; "  whether  the 
Holy  Spirit  entered  the  man  Jesus  at  the  baptism,  or  at  his 
#  birth  ;  and  so  on.  In  the  soil  of  these  subtleties  sects  grew  rank, 
and  only  bloodshed  could  put  down  the  heretic.  For  while  the 
true  relations  of  the  human  to  the  divine  must  occupy  the  spiritual 
faculties  of  man,  they  can  never  be  settled  on  their  spiritual 
basis  so  long  as  the  human  side  is  represented  by  one  individual 
claiming  official  veneration.  On  that  plane  the  sword  of  the  flesh 
will  inevitably  answer  the  searchings  of  the  soul.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  in  this  case  ?  Jesus  had  pointed  to  himself.  He 
had  commanded  faith  in  himself  as  the  corner-stone  of  religion. 
Shall  not  the  intensest  sincerity  gather  about  the  questions,  who 
and  what  is  he?  What  else  could  be  expected  of  the  human 
mind,  thus  summoned  to  rest  all  its  necessary  beliefs  on  him  ? 
To  have  put  by  these  questions  would  have  been  to  sink  in  slav- 
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ish  indifference,  content  only  to  receive  a  great  gift,  without 
heart  to  look  up  in  quest  of  the  giver,  or  freedom  to  search  the 
countenance  of  this  angel  of  God's  presence.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  faith  in  the  Christ,  once  fairly  accepted,  should  have  borne 
such  strife ;  though  we  can  read  the  warning,  and  henceforth  plant 
spiritual  inquiries  on  their  own  proper  basis.  And  so,  if  it  be 
asked  why,  granting  this  earnestness  about  the  meaning  of  a 
central  Christ  was  natural,  it  should  have  become  intolerance 
and  barbarous  war,  I  answer: — Jesus,  so  far  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  any  light  on  his  teachings,  had  made  it  a  personal 
matter.  It  was  a  question  of  his  rights,  and  of  the  judgments 
with  which  his  coming  must  punish  the  unbeliever  therein. 
Would  not  his  followers  carry  out  that  example  ?  And  would 
they  not  do  so  after  the  fashion  of  the  times  they  lived  in  ?  To 
make  an  individual  the  necessary  centre  of  human  faith  is  itself 
to  resolve  religion  into  uniformity  of  dogma,  and  righteousness 
into  the  enforcement  thereof.  Quite  other  is  the  pure  worship 
of  the  Spirit  of  Love,  in  any  age. 

And  so  from  the  same  root  grew  up  the  Ecclesiastical  Organiza- 
tion of  Christianity.  Faith  in  Christ  must  necessarily  maintain 
itself  through  a  continuous  representative  of  his  authority  and 
interpreter  of  his  word.  So  arose  the  Church  Catholic,  the  su- 
premacy of  Rome,  the  infallibility  of  its  Head.  It  was  but  the 
legitimate  sequent  of  one  infallible  Christ  for  the  whole  race. 
The  authority  of  councils  was  but  a  development  of  the  same 
idea,  and  the  nearest  approach  it  could  make  to  spiritual  democ-* 
racy.  How  should  Jesus  remain  the  absolute  historical  centre 
of  faith  if  his  church  be  not  built  up  around  him  in  some  abso- 
lute form  ?  To  talk  of  freedom  here  was  always  more  or  less 
irrelevant.  That  was  foreclosed  in  the  outset.  Jesus  nowhere 
speaks  of  intellectual  freedom ;  his  thought  of  human  deliverance 
is  nowhere  severable  from  his  right  to  rule, —  a  right  to  be  pur- 
chased indeed  by  his  heroic  sacrifice,  but  nowhere  ultimately  to 
be  denied.  Even  Paul's  "glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God" 
rests  on  the  sense  of  personal  allegiance  to  the  Christ.  Had 
Jesus  left  men  free  to  choose  and  find  for  themselves  the  path  to 
God  ?     He  had  asserted  the  recognition  of  himself  as  Messiah 
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to  be  that  path,  if  he  had  not  denounced  men  and  cities  who 
should  not  believe  that  it  was  so. 

The  Catholic  Church  grew  as  naturally  out  of  the  acceptance 
of  Jesus'  demand  for  faith  in  himself  as  a  tree  from  its  root  If  I 
believed  in  his  authority  even  as  Matthew  presents  it,  not  to  say 
Paul  or  John,  I  should  regard  the  principles  of  the  Papacy  as  in 
substance  right,  whatever  I  might  think  of  the  conduct  of  its 
representatives.  I  should  maintain  the  right  of  the  oldest  his- 
torical Church  to  call  back  all  Protestantism  into  its  fold.  Prot- 
estantism indeed  claims  to  appeal  from  ecclesiastical  despotism 
to  the  authority  of  the  Christ  of  the  Bible  ;  but  it  forgets  that  he 
demands  unity  of  faith  in  him,  not  division  and  schism ;  that 
just  in  proportion  as  he  should  concede  unconditional  freedom 
of  inquiry  to  the  human  mind,  in  that  propfirtion  he  would  deny 
his  own  absolute  right  to  declare  faith  in  himself  the  sole  way  of 
life.  He  would  deny  that  necessity  for  his  supernatural  descent 
to  save  mankind  by  founding  and  inspiring  his  Church,  on  which 
Protestantism  insists ;  deny  also  the  miraculous  powers  by 
which,  as  it  generally  allows,  such  descent  must  needs  be 
attested.  Supernatural  enforcement  silences  reason.  If  Prot- 
estantism claims  those  powers  for  its  Christ,  as  on  his  own  testi- 
mony, why  should  it  stand  on  liberty  for  the  reason,  even  against 
the  Church  ? 

Catholicism  was  consistent  with  its  promise  of  one  Lord  and 
Master ;  but  did  it  bring  unity  ?  The  answer  is  a  record  of 
Incessant  persecution,  of  incessant  schism.  The  answer  is 
Protestantism. 

The  Reformation  claimed  freedom  of  inquiry ;  for  the  advance 
of  the  human  mind  required  and  compelled  that.  And  if  it  had 
had  freedom  enough  to  trust  science,  the  soul,  and  the  living 
God,  it  would  have  allowed  place  for  unity  of  spirit.  But  Prot- 
estantism has  continued  on  the  olcf  path  of  strife,  because  it 
continued  in  the  old  path  of  dogmatic  religion,  in  which,  indeed, 
the  Christian  Church  originated.  So  that  its  demand  was,  in  the 
main,  but  for  faith  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  ride  for  faith  in 
the  Christ,  and  the  old  strifes  came  back :  the  old  phases  of 
early  Christian  history  were  repeated.  Still  these  personal 
claims  could  not  let  unity  of  spirit  come :  they  kept  reason  and 
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conscience  alike  battling  over  them  as  of  old.  The  Catholic 
Church  had  settled  them,  but  they  would  not  stay  settled.  The 
unsounded  mystery  pressed  on  heart  and  brain.  How  is  it  that 
one  man  should  bid  the  whole  world  live  by  faith  in  his  person  ? 
What  means  this  son  of  man  on  the  throne  of  God  ?  How  ex- 
plain this  disparagement  of  all  just  and  wise  men  before  him, 
this  claim  to  veneration  on  the  ground  of  a  hidden  purpose  deep 
in  the  counsels  of  God  ?  To  forbid  inquiry  was  to  make  the  dif- 
ferences fiercer  within  the  limits  allowed.  So  Protestantism 
plunges  into  the  deep  seas  of  dogmatic  strife  about  faith  in  Christ 
as  soon  as  it  is  born.  Luther  will  have  it  without  works.  Catholi- 
cism, therefore,  is  of  Satan,  because  it  demands  something  more 
than  faith  in  Christ.  Then  Luther  and  Zwingli  are  at  odds  about 
the  way  in  which  Christ  was  present  in  the  communion  bread  and 
wine.  Well  they  might  be.  Those  who  advocated  transubstan- 
tiation  were  actually  more  consistent  with  the  New  Testament 
theory  of  the  God-man,  which  both  sides  believed,  than  those  who 
rejected  that  irrational  Catholic  dogma  A  divine  body  broken 
on  the  cross  to  save  the  world,  and  holding  the  clouds  of  heaven 
expectant  of  its  second  advent,  at  whose  touch  graves  opened 
and  spaces  shone  with  ascending  deity,  —  why  should  it  not 
transform  the  communion  elements  into  itself?  Tell  us,  evangel- 
ical believer,  what  may  not  that  mystery  of  the  broken  bread 
mean,  on  your  own  theory  of  an  ever-abiding  Christ,  to  whom 
material  forms  and  substances  are  plastic  as  clay  to  the  potter  ? 
At  all  events,  if  the  claims  set  forth  by  the  Christ  are  accepted, 
and  if  men  are  nevertheless  to  think  at  all,  was  not  that  bitter  war, 
to  discover  what  the  communion  bread  and  wine  were,  natural 
enough  in  that  age  ?  So  natural,  indeed,  that  the  superstition  of 
a  mysterious  personality  in  them  has  come  down  to  this  day, 
nor  failed  to  bear  its  own  fruits.  It  rent  the  Puritan  churches 
with  strife  about  church  membership,  when  i^  was  a  reality,  and 
even  its  poor  lifeless  phantasm  keeps  their  successors  still  at  war 
with  science  and  common  sense. 

And  Luther  has  other  battles  of  dogma  He  must  war  with 
Erasmus  on  the  old,  re-opened  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
Then  comes  Calvin ;  and  the  keenness  of  logic,  trained  in  the 
schools,  is  at  last  brought  fully  to  bear  from  the  Protestant  side, 
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as  it  had  been  before  by  Augustine  from  the  Catholic,  to  show 
what  was  really  involved  in  that  claim  of  the  Christ  to  be  the 
one  way  to  save  the  race.  Then  indeed  the  dogma  leaped  into 
its  throne.  If  God  was  in  the  beginning,  and  if  He  appointed 
faith  in  his  Son  as  the  only  way,  then  from  the  beginning  He 
must  have  decreed  that  those  who  should  not  have  faith  in  His 
Son  should  be  lost,  and  so  predestination  must  be  accepted. 
And  why  this  one  sole  way  for  all  mankind,  if  all  mankind  were 
not  otherwise  irremediably  lost  before  it  was  offered  ?  The 
whole  system  of  total  depravity,  eternal  punishment,  and  re- 
medial atonement  came  in  its  Christian  form,  as  a  man  grows 
from  a  child,  out  of  the  exclusive  claim  of  Jesus  ;  and  Calvinism 
was  but  the  sincere  dogmatic  acceptance  of  the  consequences  of 
an  authority  which  his  attitude  and  his  declarations  seemed  to 
demand.  So  its  grim  logic  fights  to-day  against  the  reason  and 
the  heart  of  civilization,  upon  the  accepted  premise  of  Jesus  as 
the  central  person  in  the  history  of  human  faith. 

But  all  these  points  could  not  be  settled  at  once.  The  mighty 
mystery  could  not  take  the  same  shape  to  all  eyes,  since  all  eyes 
were  not  logical ;  and  more  or  less  inconsistency  with  their  own 
doctrine  of  an  authoritative  Saviour  would  befall  men,  by  reason 
of  that  progress  of  freedom  whifch  the  church  could  not  wholly 
exclude.  Lutheranism  had  to  contend  with  Calvinism,  and  Cal- 
vinism with  the  multitude  of  sects  that  have-  arisen  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  Every  one  of  these  was  founded  on  a  new 
way  of  looking  at  the  divine  authority  of  Jesus,  and  only  showed 
that  the  old  could  not  satisfy.  It  was  a  new  phase  of  the  dogjna 
that  had  grown  out  of  his  original  demand  from  his  followers. 

Unitarianism  was  not  less  so  than  those  which  preceded  it. 
Trying  to  keep  the  old  prestige  of  the  name  and  the  claims  that 
go  with  it,  while  yet  shrinking  more  and  more  from  the  stern 
consequences  of  the  official  and  mediatorial  meaning  of  "the 
Christ,"  it  has  more  than  once  been  obliged  to  reject,  as  a  de- 
nomination, the  just  liberty  of  the  private  soul  to  seek  and  find 
God  at  first  hand.  The  moment  this  is  thoroughly  and  radically 
insisted  on,  its  devotion  to  the  claims  of  Jesus  takes  the  alarm  ; 
its  conservatism  instinctively  apprehends  that  its  existence  as  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church  rests  on  its  acknowledgment 
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of  these  claims.  The  old  foreclosure  of  unity  persists  to  the  very 
extreme  limit  of  the  Christian  confession,  and  dooms  that  sect 
whidi  the  whole  orthodox  world  disowns,  to  gird  itself  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  faith  against  the  heresies  of  its  own  children  ! 

Through  this  long  history  of  sectarian  warfare,  the  rallying 
cry  of  the  combatants  has  always  been,  "  Stand  up  for  Jesus ! 
The  Christ  to  the  rescue ! "  Men  have  been  constantly  catch- 
ing each  other  by  the  throat,  physically  or  spiritually,  and  de- 
manding that  this  shibboleth  be  pronounced.  And  was  not  this 
necessitated  in  the  very  corner-stones  of  the  church,  if  he  was  to 
be  believed  who  was  called  their  Head  ?  If  God  really  committed 
all  authority  into  his  hands  ;  if  only  by  faith  in  him  shall  any  be 
saved  ;  if  to  be  baptized  in  his  name  is  the  pathway  to  the  one  fold 
and  the  one  Shepherd  ;  if  "  it  should  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment"  than  for  cities  that  would 
not  believe  him  to  be  sole  commissioned  Saviour,  —  yes,  even  if 
these  dread  phrases  are  rather  the  expansion  by  his  earlier  fol- 
lowers of  an  original  and  just  claim  of  Messianic  or  other  dignity 
in  him,  which  could  not  but  involve  this  substance,  —  well  may 
men  be  somewhat  sternly  in  earnest  about  this  matter  of  con- 
verting souls  to  the  dogma,  £nd  extirpating  heresy  from  the 
church.  And  as  long  as  reason  shall  last,  and  freedom  shall 
be  its  invincible  aspiration,  so  long  will  this,  the  central  principle 
of  faith  for  all  Christian  sects,  breed  strife  on  strife,  and  the  very 
sincerity  of  reverence  for  it  divide  the  soul  of  man  against  itself. 

Unity  is  the  deepest  longing,  the  ceaseless  aim  of  our  being. 
You  see  it  in  baby  hands  reached  out  to  lay  hold  on  the 
mother's  face,  and  in  the  great  hands  of  civilization  reaching  out 
beyond  seas  to  bind  mankind  in  common  relations  and  harmo- 
nious growth.  It  makes  families,  neighborhoods,  states.  In 
science  it  masses  all  details,  and  resolves  away  all  seeming 
anomaly  and  miracle,  to  find  universal  laws.  In  morals  it  brings 
out  ever  more  and  more  clearly  the  universal  authority  of  con- 
science, and  embodies  the  universal  principles  of  equity,  in  in- 
stitutions which  treat  each  person  as  a  member  of  the  same  great 
body  of  humanity.  In  theology  it  presses  through  Fetichism  and 
Polytheism  to  Monotheism,  and  then  purifies  Monotheism  from 
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those  lingering  relics  of  the  earlier  stages  which  divide  Deity 
into  persons,  and  comes  at  last  to  recognize  one  all-pervading 
Law,  Life,  and  Love.  And  in  religion  the  instinct  of  unity  is 
more  powerful  than  anywhere  else,  and  impels  mankind  by  over- 
ruling necessity  towards  deeper  and  fuller  consciousness  of  a 
common  nature  and  a  common  relation  to  that  eternal  law,  and 
that  infinite  love.  Religion  is  the  pressure  of  every  spiritual 
faculty,  —  of  intellect,  conscience,  affections,  will,  —  towards 
unity  in  the  love  of  God  -and  man.  Yet  see  what  obstacles  it  has 
to  overcome,  during  its  immature  stages,  in  the  idolatry  of  special 
persons.  As  long  as  it  centres  in  an  individual  claim,  a  "  Come 
unto  me  and  be  saved,"  or  a  prayer  of  self-exaltation,  in  whatever 
earnest  and  humane  sense  it  be  taken,  a  "  May  they  be  one  in 
me,  as  I  am  one  with  thee,"  —  so  long  this  inconceivable  mystery 
of  an  exclusive  authority  will  torment  mankind  with  insoluble 
questions  of  inquiry  and  of  duty;  it  will  offend  the  holy  sense  of 
direct  relation  with  truth  and  good,  and  unity  of  spirit  will  be 
but  a  far  longing  amidst  the  bitterness  of  dogmatic  strife. 

It  is  no  reply  to  these  criticisms  on  the  results  of  the  position 
assumed  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  point  to  his  precepts  of  broth- 
erly love,  still  less  to  the  noble  words  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
latest  gospel,  —  "If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine."  Grant  these  to  be  all  authentic  ;  forget  even  that 
this  "will"  of  God  is  declared  to  be  this,  "  that  every  one  who 
believeth  on  the  Son  should  have  everlasting  life ; "  what  then  ? 
Suppose  men  should  really  rest  their  religious  union  on  love  of 
God  and  man  alone,  and  let  that  teach  the  doctrine,  —  what  doc- 
trine would  it  teach  ?  Would  not  the  grand  experience  show 
them  that  such  spirit  was  its  own  adequate  guarantee,  and 
needed  no  concentration  on  the  name,  no  jealousy  for  the  claims 
of  Jesus  ?  And  then  what  would  become  of  that  other  part  of 
his  gospel^  that  they  should  be  one  through  faith  in  him  ?  Such 
free  union  would  surely  teach  men  this,  —  if  it  taught  them  any- 
thing— to  marvel  that  any  one  should  have  thought  the  spirit  of 
love  could  give  him  authority  to  become  Lord  and  Master  of 
mankind.  It  would  make  life  itself  such  a  light  and  joy  that  the 
work  of  Jesus  in  his  day  would  come  to  be  remembered  indeed 
as  good  to  thank  God  for,  and  interesting  to  study,  so  far  as  we 
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can  make  out  what  it  really  was,  as  a  part  of  human  history ; 
fertile  in  instruction  in  many  ways,  and  not  least  in  the  laws  of 
idealization,  as  a  means  by  which  spiritual  supply  is  adjusted  to 
demand ;  —  but  nothing  more  than  this ;  nothing  central  or 
exceptional ;  insignificant  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  larger 
life  of  the  present  time,  in  all  forms  of  human  experience.  There 
would  be  an  end  of  worshiping  it ;  and  the  divinity  that  fills  all 
history,  and  all  nature,  and  inspires  the  living  soul,  would  come  to 
its  own,  and  be  held  no  mere  dependency  on  human  belief  in  the 
perfection  of  Jesus,  —  trembling  on  the  slender  foothold  which 
criticism  scarcely  allows  to  the  most  persistent  faith  therein. 

But  the  world  could  not  come  to  such  union  till  freedom  and 
science  had  prepared  the  way ;  and  so  the  facts  remained  which 
we  have  been  noting  as  the  natural  result  of  personal  claims,  —  a 
church  of  dogma,  sects  based  on  dogma  or  absorbed  in  it,  every 
one  a  new  phase  of  meaning  for  the  term  "faith  in  Christ." 
Not  a  sect  founded  on  progress  as  a  principle ;  not  one  founded 
on  freedom  as  a  principle ;  not  one  on  brotherhood  as  a  prin- 
ciple; not  one  on  aught  that  bears  its  own  justification  and  au- 
thority in  itself:  but  one  and  all  on  that  prerogative  of  central- 
ity  in  a  historical  individual  which  needs  some  mysterious  dogma 
to  explain  and  justify  it,  and  so  forever  intercepts  aspiration  with 
some  insoluble  question  on  which  men  must  differ.  Ever  this 
intermediary  is  thrust  in  to  forbid  the  natural  contact  of  the 
spiritual  faculties  with  their  inmost  resource ;  to  foreclose  their 
spontaneity  of  sight  and  love :  till  it  would  seem  as  if  there  was 
need  his  very  name  should  pass  into  silence,  till  man  can  free 
himself  at  least  into  self-respect. 

That  Jesus  should  have  entered  such  claims  does  not  surprise 
us  in  a  Hebrew  prophet  of  his  time ;  and  we  can  see  how  the 
needs  of  his  disciples  would  have  conspired  in  him  with  a  sense  of 
spiritual  loneliness  and  elevation,  to  suggest  and  justify  them  to 
his  religious  sense.  Of  the  question  how  far  their  intensity  and 
their  absolutism  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  which  a  man  has 
no  right  to  pass  in  his  treatment  of  the  opinions  and  claims  of 
others,  —  how  far  they  affected  his  motive  and  his  spirit,  —  the 
hints  that  may  be  gathered  on  both  sides  do  not  allow  us  to 
dogmatize  on  either.     But  at  least  the  official  claims  themselves, 
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which  it  is  admitted  by  almost  all  must  in  some  form  have  been 
put  in  by  him,  are  no  proper  part  of  the  highest  manhood.  The 
veneration  they  lead  to  is  matter  of  prescription  and  enforce- 
ment ;  the  evil  fruit  they  have  borne  is  their  natural  product,  and 
at  this  day  at  least  they  can  show  no  counterbalancing  good. 

The  Christian  Church  could  not  possibly  recognize  any  who 
refused  to  accept  Jesus  for  spiritual  centre  or  ideal  of  the  race  as 
really  in  religious  fellowship  with  it,  however  pure  their  theism 
or  broad  their  humanity,  without  departure  from  its  own  first 
article  of  faith,  and  admission  that  this  was  itself  a  non-essential 
to  true  religion.  Not  only  must  it  by  its  very  name  exclude  the 
Mohammedan,  the  Parsee,  and  the  Jew,  as  if  these  must  be  on  a 
lower  plane  ;  but  all  who  make  the  love  of  God  and  man  authen- 
ticate itself  without  reference  to  Jesus  must  be  in  its  eyes  heretics 
or  heathens,  in  nowise  rendering  him  the  honor  which  is  his  due. 

And  so  the  church  revolves,  and  must  revolve,  in  a  circle  of 
intolerance,  ever  coming  back  to  its  faith  in  Christ  and  its 
insistance  on  his  name,  and  therewith  to  dogmatic  conditions, 
in  place  of  free  principles  of  liberty  and  love.  How  should  the 
advocates  of  these  in  any  age  fail  to  be  outside  its  sympathy  ? 
It  was  and  is  only  by  an  inconsistency,  noble  perhaps,  but  too 
real  to  be  long  permissible,  that  they  could  be  treated  otherwise. 
For  they  struck  or  strike  at  the  very  foundation  on  which  the 
church  was  built.  If  they  were  in  the  older  days  martyrs,  it  was 
not  because  their  persecutors  were  unfaithful,  but  because  they 
were  faithful  rather,  to  natural  inferences  from  the  Christian 
premise  of  an  authoritative  Head  of  the  Church.  So  long  as  that 
temporary  structure,  the  work  of  an  immature  stage  in  religious 
growth,  still  afforded  men  rest  and  help,  and  could  not  yet  give 
way,  so  long  it  was  defended  as  its  own  exclusiveness  dictated, 
and  with  all  the  loyalty  and  sincerity  of  the  religious  sentiment, 
to  the  death.  But  the  forerunners  did  none  the  less  behold  the 
coming  light,  and  comprehend  that  the  old  structure  was  not 
the  free  homestead  of  eternal  principles,  and  could  not  stand. 
They  have  ever  had  their  reward  who  saw  the  pure  authority  of 
truth  and  love ;  they  could  not  escape  the  strength  and  the  joy 
of  finding  these  dear  and  holy  in  their  own  right,  and  sole  guides 
to  the  blessed  life. 
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To-day  the  great  world-religions  hasten  to  look  in  each 
other's  faces  fairly  at  last ;  and  thereby  the  assurance  comes 
with  unprecedented  power,  that  man's  eternal  thirst  for  unity  can 
never  be  satisfied  till  the  strifes  that  must  torment  a  church 
whose  watchword  of  piety  is  the  name  of  a  historical  person 
shall  cease  in  the  grand  communion,  to  which  no  such  church 
is  large  enough  to  provide  a  name,  of  faith  in  the  universe,  — 
in  God,  in  nature,  in  man. 

To  lay  the  corner-stones  of  religion  in  the  claims  of  an  in- 
dividual is  to  doom  it  to  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  the  very  op- 
posite of  unity.  And  the  more  so,  the  more  the  mystical  light 
and  atmosphere  with  which  reverence  has  invested  this  one 
object  with  divinity  lifts  away  from  him  to  a  larger  compass,  and 
he  is  acknowledged  to  be  human.  It  is  essential  to  honor  great 
and  true  personality.  In  reading,  in  friendship,  in  all  forms  of 
noble  culture,  the  recognition  of  it  is  not  enough  ;  but  love  and 
praise  must  follow,  even  to  the  sacred  limit  where  self-respect 
stands  to  guard  the  shrine  of  a  more  intimate,  an  eternal  relation. 
But  there  let  them  stop.  The  centre  of  religion  cannot  be  found 
in  these  gravitations  to  individuals,  and  the  set  of  civilization  for 
so  many  centuries  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  destined, 
by  the  very  grandeur  of  its  prestige  and  the  breadth  of  its 
sweep,  to  make  the  failure  unmistakable,  and  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion forever. 

The  centre  of  religion  is  in  the  universal,  not  in  the  individual : 
the  unity  it  seeks  is  the  largest  inclusiveness.  Every  age  and 
race,  every  form  of  genius,  every  faculty  of  man  or  woman,  every 
department  of  art  and  science,  has  its  function  and  its  claim. 
The  divine  guarantee  is  in  every  human  capacity  ;  and  the  nor- 
mal harmony  of  life  in  all  its  movements,  the  inspiration  of  the 
whole  human  form,  which  religion  demands,  can  come  only 
through  the  impartial  hearing  of  every  fresh  witness,  in  its  own 
independent  right,  authenticating  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  true  and 
noble,  as  a  word  of  God. 

But  to  make  a  historical  person,  whether  literally  or  symbol- 
ically, the  spiritual  centre,  is  to  forbid  this  inclusiveness,  and 
foreclose  unity,  were  it  possible  to  do  so,  forever.  It  is  to  nar- 
row religion  to  the  special  science  or  philosophy  of  this  gravita- 
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tion,  —  to  a  school  for  the  study  of  this  person.  The  brotherhood 
of  man  becomes  the  interpretation  of  a  Jewish  Rabbis  words 
and  life ;  the  fellowship  of  eternal  truth  is  reduced  to  a  society 
for  discipleship  of  Jesus ;  and  progress,  to  the  continuous  and 
endless  unfolding,  by  fresh  adjustments,  of  the  sense  in  which  he 
is  "  the  Lord ! " 

Shall  we  affirm  in  support  of  this  method,  that  when  he  speaks 
in  the  first  person  he  never  means  himself,  but  his  principles,  — 
never  his  individual,  always  their  universal  claims  ?  Not  the 
less  is  it  to  lay  his  limits  on  the  mind ;  to  stamp  his  person- 
ality on  the  conscience  in  all  its  special  idiosyncracies,  as 
well  as  its  broadly  human  traits ;  to  acclimatize  the  soul  to 
his  special  zone,  discouraging  such  products  as  are  alien  thereto. 
It  is  to  determine  what  religion  is  by  the  peculiar  type  under 
which  he  conceived  the  divine  nature  and  the  human  aspira- 
tions and  needs.  And  however  nobly  he  may  have  conceived 
this  or  that  side  of  these,  he  cannot  but  have  failed  to  do 
equal  justice  to  "some  other  side.  Jesus  was  not  exempt  from  the 
historic  law,  which  forbids  that  an  individual  should  represent 
and  reveal  the  whole.  Thus  only  the  gradual  ages,  pregnant 
with  Deity,  could  bring  forth  the  intelligence  that  sees,  to  en- 
lighten the  faith  that  trusts  ;  the  duties  of  man  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  to  correct  the  purely  interior  ethics  of  the  saint  to  whom 
the  world  and  its  ways  were  under  doom,  and  many  of  its 
practical  relations  unreal ;  the  religion  of  science,  to  supplant  the 
resort  to  supernaturalism  ;  and  the  universality  of  faculties  and 
rights,  to  rebuke  the  absolutism  of  exclusive  claims. 

And  this  treatment  of  religion,  as  a  special  department  for  the 
study  and  worship  of  an  inspired  person,  is  a  constant  cause  of 
the  dismemberment  which  its  sacred  body  has  suffered  in  all 
times.  It  is  this  that  nurtures  the  distinction  of  books,  rites, 
times,  pursuits,  into  holy  and  secular,  without  relation  to  moral 
values ;  of  history  into  sacred  and  profane,  into  special  provi- 
dence and  unaided  human  process ;  of  truth  into  natural  and 
revealed ;  of  experience  into  unprofitable  nature  and  effectual 
grace  ;  —  all  of  which,  utterly  without  ground  in  spiritual  fact, 
depend  at  the  present  day  to  a  great  degree  on  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  religious  sentiment  about  a  single  historical  centre, 
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—  the  person  of  Jesus.  So  runs  that  path  not  to  unity,  but  to 
antagonism,  making  religion  an  exclusive,  not  an  inclusive 
spirit ;  while  the  age  is  erect  and  prophetic  with  the  assurance 
that  the  spiritual  constitution  of  man  is  itself  integral  and 
divine. 

Principles  take  the  centre  now,  and  prescribe  the  gravitations. 
Thus  history  is  itself  inspiration,  and  there  can  be  no  single  point 
of  convergence,  no  one  providential  man,  nor  religion,  nor  church, 
nor  special  distinction  of  times,  books,  works,  pursuits,  thence 
resulting  as  sacred,  from  others  as  profane.  The  principle  that 
truth  is  valid  as  truth  forbids  that  some  truth  should  be  dis- 
tinguished as  "  revealed,"  to  the  disparagement  of  other  truth  as 
"  natural "  only.  The  principle  that  character  stands  by  its  own 
worth,  not  by  the  authority  it  can  be  traced  back  to,  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  outraged  by  being  styled  "  mere  nature "  in  one 
n*n  or  in  one  experience,  and  "  effectual  saving  grace  of  God 
through  Christ "  in  another.  It  is  not  yet  realized  how  much 
these  follies  depend  on  substituting  the  claims  of  a  historical 
personage  and  the  peculiar  form  impressed  by  his  age  upon 
human  thought,  for  the  honor  due  to  human  nature  and  universal 
law.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  the  reduction  of  this  process  to  its 
baneful  consequences  in  a  theology  whose  endless  horrors  are  all 
summed  up  in  the  dogma  of  the  opposition  of  human  nature  to 
the  divine,  and  the  impotence  of  natural  reason  and  will,  should  be. 
enough  to  show  plainly  that  its  end  should  come.  This  dogma 
cannot  possibly  be  believed  by  any  except  upon  the  ground  that 
spiritual  sanction  and  deliverance  dropped,  in  the  form  of  the 
Christ,  into  a  line  of  human  history,  before  his  hour  wholly  de- 
void of  either.  Man  can  be  proved  naturally  a  thief  or  robber 
only  upon  the  ground  that  before  One  came  to  show  what  alone 
could  make  him  deal  honestly  with  God,  all  his  previous  teachers 
had  been  "  thieves  and  robbers  " :  till  then  the  blackness  of  na- 
ture, only  then  the  glory  of  inflowing  deity.  Only  by  inference 
from  the  claim  for  Jesus  as  absolute  historic  centre,  can  the 
noblest  natural  powers  and  achievements  of  man  come  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  carnal  and  profane.  Here,  in  the  light  of 
civilization,  is  the  "  reductio  ad  absurdum  "  at  last.  The  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruits.     It  is  the  exclusive,  not  the  inclusive  spirit, 
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however  innocently  and  naturally  started  by  its  original.  For 
held  and  exalted  onward  far  beyond  the  times  whose  immaturity 
made  it  in  some  way  serviceable,  it  has  ended  in  rejecting  to  the 
side  of  evil  and  the  doom  of  wrath  every  natural  faculty  of  man  ! 

The  spirit  of  unity  must  move  to  other  music ;  must  take 
other  and  broader  guarantees ;  must  find  its  centre  in  the 
respect  for  spiritual  integrity ;  in  the  eternal  right  of  every 
human  faculty  to  thrive  by  obedience  to  its  own  natural  laws ; 
in  the  common  sense  of  humanity  realizing  universal  ideas,  and 
concentrating  itself  devoutly  on  ever  new  revelations  of  their 
meaning,  the  fresh  applications  each  hour  teaches  and  demands. 
Unity  is  a  universal  principle,  a  loving  spirit,  hospitable  to  every 
claim ;  holding  personal  rights  but  as  the  ground  of  duties  to 
share  their  blessings  with  all ;  holding  the  glory  of  one  to  be  but 
the  prophecy  of  the  glory  of  all ;  affirming  that  the  root  of  the 
greatest  soul  in  history  must  spring  from  the  same  soil  with  that 
of  the  least-promising  we  see  to-day ;  laying  on  none  the  bondage 
of  a  method  or  a  name  ;  trusting  forever  in  the  glad  liberty  that 
comes  with  universal  truths  and  duties  and  inspirations,  whose 
revealer  and  guide  is  God. 

They  who  make  any  historical  name  or  any  special  positive 
religion  the  centre  of  religious  union  must  end  in  exclusiveness 
of  dogma,  and  their  little  system  must  go  down  before  the  larger 
synthesis  that  approaches.  But  they  who  seek  the  spirit  of  unity, 
in  that  other  all-embracing  sense,  are  to  find  in  it,  not  the  blessing 
of  every  new  step  in  science,  art  and  philosophy  only,  but  the 
constant  invitation  and  intimacy  of  that  Eternal  Soul  in  whom 
all  things  have  their  being,  and  all  persons  are  one. 

Samuel  Johnson. 


FAILED. 

Y  days  I  offer  thee  ; — 
No  chaplet  round  and  fair, 
But  broken,  stained  with  tears;  and  threaded  on  despair. 
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How  could  it  be,  dear  God, 
A  failure  so  complete 
As  this  myjife,  which  here  I  lay  before  thy  feet  ? 

Nothing  from  hie  withheld, 
Not  one  good  gift  of  thine ; 
And  yet  what  offering  I  place  upon  thy  shrine ! 

A  voice  thou  gavest  me, 
That  I  should  speak  thy  praise  ; 
Hands  tliat  should  work  for  thee,  feet  that  should  walk  thy  ways  ; 

And  youth  and  strength  and  hope  : 
Work  for  my  hands  to  do : 
Days  with  thy  opportunities  filled  through  and  through. 

And  no  work  done  for  thee ! 
My  days  no  chaplet  fair, 
But  broken,  stained  with  tears,  and  threaded  on  despair. 

And  as  I  offer  it, 
In  deep  humility, 
"My  happier  fellow-workers  everywhere  I  see, 

Through  whom  thy  glory  shines, 
With  lives  all  honoring  thee,  — 
And  lives  not  half  so  rich  as  this  thou'st  given  me. 

And  yet,  I  too  would  fain  — 
A^i  God  1  thou  dost  require 
That  men  should  work  for  thee,  and  I  —  I  but  aspire. 
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Too  many  prayers,  and  still 
Too  little  work  ;  —  I  stand 
Before  thee,  God,  to-day,  my  failure  in  my  hand. 

But  take  it  —  take  it,  Lord, 
With  useless  tears  though  wet ; 
So,  haply,  it  may  win  some  use,  some  beauty  yet. 


*  * 


SONNET. 

PERSUADED. 

ALL'S  well.     For  Wisdom's  regal  entrance  here, 
In  duress  held,  full  holds  my  heart  its  cheer, 
To  welcome  give,  andjgrace  a  lowly  seat. 
She  '11  take  no  thought  of  garment  that  I  wear ; 
She  '11  friend  the  crust  I  yet  will  gaily  eat : 
And,  though  I  walk  her  paths  with  shoeless  feet, — 
Since  I  in  love  show  her  such  loving  care,  — 
As  proud  will  she  go  forth  with  me  as  fair. 
O  eager  is  my  waiting  soul  to  hear 
Her  sweet,  low  voice ;  to  win  and  win  her  love ! 
No  need  have  I  to  dull  my  faith  with  fear, 
For  all  she  hath  is  mine,  beneath  the  sky,  above. 

Yet  never  mine  to  hoard,  and  so  to  lose. 

Her  wealth,  if  t  flood  my  soul,  all  souls  may  use. 


WILLIAM   JOHNSON    FOX.# 

THE  monument  of  the  bravest  pulpit  orator  that  England 
ever  knew  is  now  complete,  and  a  fitter  one  no  man  ever 
had.  Soon  after  the  old  man's  death,  June  3,  1864,  a  committee 
of  his  friends  met  together  in  London  to  consult  as  to  the  form  in 
which  they  should  most  fitly  show  their  honor  for  the  man  and  his 
work  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  noble  chapter  of  his  biography, — a 
light  shed  upon  the  whole  spirit  of  his  life, — that  they  who  had 
been  trained  under  his  voice  and  worked  by  his  side  resolved  that 
they  would  place  a  simple  gntnite  slab  over  his  dust  and  put  forth 
as  his  monument  this  collection  of  his  works.  They  knew 
they,  who  had  known  him  earliest  and  longest — what  some  01 
us,  who  have  come  into  the  field  at  a  latter  phase  of  the  conflict 
between  the  old  forms  and  the  yet  older  life  which  made  and 
moults  them,  did  not  know,  that  his  utterances  are  still  alive  and 
strong.  Unhappily,  the  errors  and  wrongs  against  which  he  pro- 
tested have  not  been  outgrown ;  the  laws  he  affirmed  are  still 
denied  ;  and  until  that  day  when  the  children  of  those  who  stoned 
him  shall  be  found  garnishing  his  sepulchre,  no  monument  can  be 
so  appropriate  as  this  memorial  edition,  which  brings  again  before 
the  world  the  eloquent  prophet,  still  pointing  upward  and  onward. 
I  do  not  propose  to  review  these  remarkable  productions,  so 
much  as  to  call  the  attention  of  American  thinkers  to  them.  At 
the  time  when  Mr.  Fox  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  influence,  Theo- 
dore Parker  was  doing  a  corresponding,  though  by  no  means 
identical,  work  in  America.  The  great  political  and  social  ques- 
tions which  were  agitating  England  were  for  us  in  America  over- 
shadowed by  the  heavy  black  cloud  rising  from  our  southern 
horizon.  Nor  were  Mr.  Fox's  writings  and  orations  in  such 
form  that  they  would  easily  pass  over  to  the  United  States.  I 
remember  when  I  was  eagerly  clutching  at  every  hand  that  could 

♦Memorial  Edition  of  Collected  Works  of  W.  J.  Fox.    Twelve 
Volumes.     London :  Charles  Fox,  67  Paternoster  Row.     1 868. 
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help  me  on  my  way  "  over  the  quicksands  of  doubt  to  the  firm 
shore  of  faith."  I  obtained  with  some  difficulty  a  copy  of  his 
lectures  on  Religious  Ideas ;  but  they  were  not,  as  the  Quakers 
say,  "  sent  to  me  ; "  they  were  meant  for  a  people  who  had  passed 
my  particular  quicksand  at  least,  and  I  did  not  receive  much  help 
from  them.  But  since  I  have  been  in  London,  I  have  found 
among  his  works  some  that  would  have  parted  many  a  thick 
cloud,  and  lit  up  many  a  dark  problem  ;  and,  particularly,  I  have 
found  clear  and  even  learned  statements  which  would  have 
shown  already  done  what  I  had  to  do  over  again  for  myself, 
painfully.  For  I  hold  that  the  young  men  of  the  present  have 
no  business  doing  over  what  has  already  been  done.  I  believe 
that  students  are  robbing  their  sacred  days  when  they  go  over 
the  Protestant  Reformation  again,  or  the  Unitarian,  or  the  Trans- 
cendental movements  again ;  we  should  stand  on  the  shoulders 
of  our  masters,  instead  of  spending  years  in  arriving  at  their 
conclusions.  A  careful  reading  of  Emerson  may  save  a  student 
the  reading  of  several  thousand  volumes  which  Emerson  had  to 
read.  And  there  are  few  volumes  that  can  be  more  utilized  in 
the  same  direction  than  these  of  W.  J.  Fox.  They  are  like  charts 
that  save  a  month  between  two  points,  or  the  railway  that  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  go  "round  the  Horn"  to  California,  or  to  leave 
one's  scalp  on  the  plains.  In  these  twelve  volumes  are  summed 
up  and  powerfully  put  the  arguments  of  Hume,  Bolingbroke, 
Gibbon,  Voltaire, .  Rosseau,  Shelley,  Paine,  Strauss,  and  a  score 
of  others,  treatises  condensed  into  sentences, — such  abbreviation 
being  possible  when  the  conflict  over  a  new  truth  has  proceeded 
beyond  its  originator  and  brought  out  of  it  much  that  he  could 
not  see.  And  this  is  true  of  the  political  no  less  than  the  relig- 
ious portions  of  these  works.  The  American  who,  absorbed  in 
the  long  war  about  slavery,  has  been  unable  to  participate  in  the 
glorious  conflicts  which  have  successively  abolished  the  corn- 
laws,  the  commercial  oppressions,  and  the  political  thraldom  of 
England,  may  comprehend  their  grandeur  and  learn  to  appreciate 
their  results  by  reading  these  productions,  which,  though  rooted 
in  the  need  of  each  hour,  were  nursed  by  the  light  and  rain  of 
eternal  principles.  Were  all  the  Blue  Books  burnt  to-morrow, 
the  best  that  they  record  would  be  found  safely  garnered  here. 
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"  The  poet,"  says  Schiller,  "  is  the  son  of  his  time."  It  is  true 
also  of  the  prophet.  Mr.  Fox  was  not  only  the  son  of  his  time, 
but  in  some  important  respects  he  was  its  typical  representative. 
He  was  born  of  the  working-class,  and  in  his  growth  and  success 
he  was  one  of  the  first  and  finest  fruits  of  the  principle  that  has 
been  steadily  emancipating  that  class.  He  was  born  in  1786, 
the  son  of  a  small  farmer  near  Wrentham,  Suffolk ;  and  his  father 
having  removed  to  Norwich  and  set  up  a  small  manufactory, 
William  assisted  him,  and  thereby  gained  the  name  by  which  he 
was  subsequently  known,  —  "  the  Norwich  Weaver-Boy."  After- 
wards he  was  clerk  in  a  bank ;  and  while  doing  satisfactory  work 
in  both  occupations,  he  studied  hard.  At  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry ;  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  instruction  in  Homenton  College,  a  Baptist  institu- 
tion,  under  control  of  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.,  where  from  1806 
to  1809  he  was  nursed,  as  he  once  said,  "on  the  sour  milk  of 
Calvinism,  which  sorely  disagreed  with  him."  He  was  in  1809 
settled  over  a  small  Baptist  congregation  at  Farnham,  which, 
having  embraced  wider  views,  he  divided,  —  the  seceding  and 
advanced  erecting  a  second  chapel  for  him.  In  181 2  he  formally 
took  part  with  the  Unitarians,  and  the  year  following  published  a 
small  volume  of  "Letters  to  the  Rev.  John  Pye  Smith,  D.-D.,  on 
the  Sacrifice  of  Christ."  In  the  same  year  he  preached  before 
the  Southern  Unitarian  Association,  which  met  at  Brighton,  a 
famous  sermon,  "On  the  Comparative  Tendency  of  Unitarianism 
and  Calvinism  to  promote  Love  to  God  and  Love  to  Man."  His 
discourses  having  attracted  much  attention,  he  received  invita- 
tions from  Liverpool,  Birmingham  and  London.  No  young 
English  minister  goes  elsewhere  if  he  has  an  offer  in  London. 

Mr.  Fox  came  here  in  181 7  to  what  was  known -as  the  Parlia- 
ment Court  Chapel.  He  speedily  became  eminent  as  a  preacher, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  a  bookseller,  named  Carlisle,  for  selling 
Paine*  s  Age  of  Reason,  led  him  to  preach  an  ominous  discourse 
on  "  The  duties  of  Christians  toward  Deists."  The  Parliament 
Court  congregation  having  outgrown  its  walls,  a  new  chapel  ( the 
one  now  standing)  at  South  Place,  Finsbury,  was  built,  and  the 
first  sermon  delivered  there  Feb  1,  1824.  From  1831  to  1833 
he  published  sixty  sermons  on  "Christ  and  Christianity,"  and 
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twenty  on  "Christian  Morality/'  His  views  grew  clearer  by 
their  statement,  and  he  found  that  he  had  outgrown  supernatu- 
ralism.  He  then  began  to  preach  without  texts,  —  or  at  least  he 
as  often  found  texts,  in  a  newspaper  or  book  as  in  the  Bible.  His 
congregation,  as  Lowell  says  of  Parker's,  did  not  know  before- 
hand whether  they  were  to  be  Bibled  or  Koranned.  He  intro- 
duced topics  —  secular,  political,  literary  —  which  were  before 
unknown  to  any  British  pulpit.  In  1836  came  his  fine  sermons 
on  "  Class  Morality ;"  in  '39  the  "  Moral  View  of  the  Corn-Law 
Question,"  "  National  Education,"  and  the  like  ;  and  from  that 
time  he  was,  in  pulpit  and  on  platform,  the  fiery  pillar  of  the  corn- 
law  movement.  At  the  close  of  that  struggle  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament,  free  of  expense  and  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  by  the 
borough  of  Oldham.  He  represented  Oldham  from  1847  to 
1863.  On  Feb.  26,  1850,  he  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  A  Bill  to  promote  the  Secular  Education  of  the  Peo- 
ple in  England  and  Wales,"  —  his  speech  on  the  occasion  having 
produced  a  profound  impression ;  it  was  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  of  unsectarian  education  which  every  year  now  helps  to 
drive  through  the  heart  of  that  careful  training  in  superstition 
which  has  hitherto  been  called  education. 

While  Mr.  Fox  was  working  thus  in  the  pulpit  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  also  doing  a  great  work  through  the  press.  So 
early  as  1821  he  began  writing  for  the  journals,  and  in  that  year 
contributed  a  series  of  effective  articles,  entitled  the  "  Hyderabad 
Papers,"  to  the  Norwich  Mercury,  Subsequently  he  wrote  indus- 
triously for  the  London  press,  —  the  Sunday  Times,  Morning 
Chronicle,  Daily  News,  League,  Despatch,  The  papers  written  in 
the  League,  and  signed  "  Norwich  Weaver-Boy,"  gained  great 
celebrity.  He  became  editor  of  the  Unitarian  Monthly  Reposi- 
tory, and  in  1831  purchased  it.  He  raised  both  its  religious 
and  literary  character ;  and  indeed  the  literary  ability,  and  even 
poetical  genius,  which  he  displayed  in  that  magazine  brought 
him  into  intimate  relations  with  Robert  Browning,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  others  of  that  class.  He  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  genius 
of  both  Tennyson  and  Browning,  and  they  read  their  earliest 
welcome  in  Mr.  Fox's  magazine.  He  resigned  the  editorship  to 
Home  in   1836,  but  continued  to  contribute  to  that  and  other 
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periodicals,  notably  the  Westminster  Review  and  the  Prospective 
Review, 

In  1820  he  married  a  Miss  Florance,  the  daughter  of  a  barrister 
in  Chichester,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  one  of  whom 
( Mrs.  Bridell)  is  known  as  an  artist  in  London.  Circumstances 
to  which  I  need  not  refer  at  present  led  to  a  separation  from  his 
wife  ;  but  in  later  life  there  was  a  re-union.  During  the  two  years 
preceding  his  death  I  occasionally  met  him  ;  and  though  he  was 
much  enfeebled  by  age,  I  never  saw  a  face  more  traced  with  the 
indications  of  intellectual  power.  A  great,  wide,  white  brow,  with 
the  long  snowy  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and  streaming  each  side 
it,  a  large,  soft,  fascinating  eye,  a  tender,  flexible  mouth,  —  all 
these  still  reported  the  admirable  implements  Nature  had  given 
this  man  with  which  to  work.  Even  then  he  could  read  the  part 
of  a  king  in  Shakespeare  better  than  any  man  I  ever  heard  ;  and 
would  take  his  part  in  a  fireside  game  he  liked,  demanding  a  good 
memory  for  names  and  dates,  with  skill  which  none  of  us  could 
rival.  "  He  was,"  Robert  Browning  once  said  to  me,  "  the  only 
man  I  ever  knew  who  had  both  genius  and  talent  in  equal  pro- 
portions ;  and  he  knew  also  how,  when  his  genius  was  pre-occupied, 
to  put  out  his  talent  to  work  for  him."  There  is  no  man  in  any 
department  who  has  ever  left  in  this  city  a  greater  impression  of 
his  eloquence.  Mr.  Froude,  the  historian,  said  to  me  casually, 
"  The  greatest  effect  I  ever  saw  produced  upon  human  beings 
by  any  man  was  produced  by  W.  J.  Fox  in  Free  Trade  Hall, 
Manchester.  The  vast  hall  was  packed  with  thousands,  in  the 
most  exciting  period  of  the  corn-law  struggle ;  and  there  came 
out  a  low,  dumpy  man,  whose  appearance  had  a  droll  effect ;  but 
as  he  went  on  he  seemed  to  soar,  etherialized  ;  and  when  he  closed 
with  the  words,  "  There  shall  then  roll  along  these  islands  a  voice 
like  that  which  amid  chaos  said,  Let  there  be  light!"  —  the 
people  fairly  bent  down.  The  words  seemed  never  to  have  been 
spoken  before."  Carlyle  told  me  also  of  going  to  hear  Fox 
preach ;  and  though  ( as  one  might  expect)  he  complained  that 
Fox  was  telling  "  a  number  of  people  that  they  were  fit  judges  of 
what  they  were  no  judges  of  at  all,"  he  said  that  he  was  "certainly 
an  artist."  ( The  word  "  artist "  means  much  when  it  is  Carlyle 
that  applie3  it.) 
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A  few  weeks  ago,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Oldham  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  steps  to  erect  in  that  town  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Fox.  At  that  meeting  a  very  interesting  address 
was  given  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  the  well-known  radical,  and 
member  of  Parliament  for  Leicester.  Mr.  Taylor  s  father  was 
one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  Mr.  Fox  in  his  earlier  career  in 
London,  and  the  son  took  the  father's  place  when  the  latter  died. 
This  speech,  besides  its  intrinsic  ability,  beafi  evidence  of  such 
a  close  knowledge  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  life,  and  is  so  marked  by 
an  acute  perception  of  the  relation  between  the  great  preacher  s 
work  and  the  present  epoch,  that  I  make  one  or  two  extracts 
from  it  here,  though* I  regret  that  I  must  use  the  poor  report 
of  a  country  paper.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Fox's  relation  to  the 
working-class,  Mr.  Taylor  said  :  — 

One  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  had  been  noted 
that  night,  —  and  it  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  all  those  acquainted 
with  him, — was  his  perfect  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  order  from  which 
he  sprung.  His  mind  was  too  great  and  his  sympathies  too  large  to  be 
confined  to  any  order  or  class  whatever ;  but  upon  the  working-class 
from  which  he  sprung  he  took  his  stand,  and  from  them  and  to  them  he 
gave  out  those  thoughts  which  were  to  improve  the  world  and  future 
time.  All  through  his  strangely-varied  career,  from  the  farmer-boy  to 
the  weaver-boy,  to  the  bank-clerk,  to  the  time  he  occupied  the  offices  of 
minister  and  member  of  Parliament,  this  had  been  the  leading  feature  of 
his  character.  His  life  had  been  one  of  strange  vicissitudes ;  but  he 
ought  rather  to  describe  it  as  a  life  of  silent  growth  and  gradual  devel- 
opment, which  was  regulated  not  by  any  external  circumstances,  for  all 
that  was  great  sprung  from  within  himself.  Up  to  1847,  when  Oldham 
honored  itself  in  honoring  him,  by  making  him  their  representative, 
through  all  that  time,  and  through  every  phase  of  his  life,  there  was  no 
single  moment  in  which  he  felt  the  least  shame  in  acknowledging  the 
class  from  which  he  had  sprung. 

And  yet  he  always  dealt  honestly  by  the  people.  Mr.  Taylor 
gave  a  striking  illustration  of  this :  — 

He  nArer  stooped  to  flatter  people.  The  people  of  London  were  at 
one  time  most  fearfully  excited  and  exasperated  by  the  condition  of  the 
laws  in  respect  to  the  dissecting  of  bodies.  At  that  time  there  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  subjects  for  hospitals,  and  prisoners  and 
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paupers  were  those  cut  up.  The  people  called  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
matter.  Mr.  Fox  went  there,  and  in  the  interests  of  science  he  taught 
the  lessons  of  patriotism,  and  convinced  the  people  that  they  were  in 
error  in  their  views  on  the  matter.  Again,  no  one  denounced  with  more 
severity — he  could  not  call  it  violence,  for  Mr.  Fox  never  used  violence 
—  that  portion  who,  misled  by  some  of  their  so-called  leaders,  abused 
the  middle  classes  in  the  anti-corn-law  struggles. 

The  speaker  ( Mr.  Taylor)  said  toward  the  close  of  his  speech 
that  he  thought  that  Oldham  had  chosen  a  most  appropriate 
period  to  raise  the  monument, — a  period  when  they  were  drawing 
near  to  the  triumph  of  all  those  principles  for  which  Mr.  Fox  had 
contended. 

He  wished  that  Mr.  Fox  could  be  present  to  share  with  them  in  the 
triumph ;  and  the  least  the  meeting  could  do  was  to  show  they  had  not 
forgot  the  connection  between  those  who  sowed  the  seed  and  those  who 
reaped  the  harvest.  It  was  especially  necessary  that  they  kept  this  in  full 
recognition.  It  was  notorious  how  quickly  some  people  forgot  what 
they  thought  a  week  ago,  as  was  shown  by  the  facility  with  which  Tories 
had  changed  their  views  on  the  question  of  the  franchise.  It  was  diffi- 
cult now-a-days  not  to  forget  the  pioneers  in  the  work.  If  they  rejoiced 
in  the  great  step  they  had  made  towards  universal  suffrage,  they  must 
not  forget  in  the  triumph  that  Mr.  Fox  was  for  bolder  views,  and  that 
he  was  for  universal  suffrage.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  educating 
his  party  to  do  away  with  the  most  flagrant  illustration  of  church  estab- 
lishments, —  that  in  Ireland,  —  let  them  not  forget  that  Mr.  Fox  was 
always  wholly  against  them.  Mr.  Fox  was  not  for  what  was  called 
manhood-suffrage,  as  he  said  that  term  excluded  one-half  of  the  com- 
munity, at  a  time  when  to  hold  such  opinions  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Utopian  dreamer.  But  had  not  they  now  got  the  Times  and  the 
Saturday  Review  declaring  —  and  when  they  declared  it,  it  might  be 
pretty  well  known  which  way  the  wind  blew  —  that  in  so  far  as  giving 
votes  to  women  was  concerned,  they  did  not  think  there  was  much  diffi- 
culty in  that?  but  it  appeared  they  were  puzzled  about  the  "What  next? 
— and  next  ? "  He  ventured  to  promise  that  women  would  not  succeed 
in  anything  which  they  were  not  competent  to  undertake,  and  that 
public  opinion  would  not  long  prevent  them  from  undertakingl  anything 
which  they  thought  they  were  competent  to  undertake.  Let  them 
not  forget  that  Fox  was  constantly  the  advocate  of  the  suffrage  for 
women. 
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I  have  already  stated  that  the  design  of  this  paper  is  simply 
to  call  attention  to  these  works,  and  not  to  review  them.  Such 
a  review  would  involve  a  review  of  nearly  every  theme  and  ques- 
tion of  modern  interest.  Some  idea,  however,  will  be  conveyed 
to  those  entirely  unacquainted  with  them,  of  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  thought  and  expression  characterizing  these  writings,  by  the 
following  brief  unconnected  passages  : — 

In  that  Old  St  Pancras,  with  its  ancient  burial-ground  at  a  remote 
corner,  those  who  are  disposed  for  such  a  pilgrimage  may  find  a  spot, 
an  unobtrusive,  unostentatious  tomb,  built  some  forty  years  ago  by 
William  Goodwin  for  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  and  where,  some  few  years 
ago,  those  who  had  been  united  in  life  became  again  blended  in  the 
grave.  When  people  can  rightly  estimate  their  benefactors  ;  when 
nobility  is  judged  of  by  intellect  and  spirit,  and  not  by  title  and  station ; 
when  woman's  wrongs  are  righted,  and  man's  rights  are  recognized ; 
when  achieved  freedom  throws  its  light  and  lustre  back  on  those  who 
toiled  through  the  transition-time,  and  were  but  as  stars  that  rose  and 
set  again  before  the  coming  day, — then  will  crowds  frequent  that  now 
solitary  corner ;  laurels  will  be  planted  around  that  humble  monument, 
and  sculptured  marble  will  tell  what  public  gratitude  awards  to  those 
who  lived,  and  wrote,  and  spent  the  best  energies  of  their  lives  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  man's  redemption  from  political  and  social  bondage. 

Lord  Stradbroke,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  added  to  the 
enactments  of  the  game  laws,  in  a  reverse  direction  from  that  in  which 
that  code  has  of  late  been  generally  treated :  he  increased  its  stringency, 
extending  the  penalties  of  killing  game  within  the  enclosed  property  of 
the  land-owner  to  destroying  it  upon  a  highroad,  or  at  a  gate  leading 
therefrom  ;  so  that  these  peculiar  treasures  of  wealthy  sport  are  raised 
to  an  elevation  unrivaled  since  the  days  when  the  old  Egyptians  vener- 
ated their  sacred  animals.  You  not  only  must  not  touch  the  game  on 
what  is  called  the  land-owner's  property,  but  you  dare  not  interfere  with 
it  upon  the  Queen's  highway.  Were  a  hare  to  walk  down  Holborn,  you 
must  reverently  make  way  and  allow  it  to  pass,  though  it  went  between 
two  rows  of  starving  mechanics,  who  had  no  prospect  for  the  day's 
dinner. 

What,  then,  is  it  to  me  that  he,  Wordsworth,  would  deny  all  this  if 
placed  before  him  in  the  shape  of  a  political  formula? — that  he  would 
turn  away  from  the  sight  of  a  ballot-box  with  abhorrence,  and  has  no 
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conception  of  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage  ?  Let  him  declaim  against  those  measures  as  fervently  as  the 
most  rabid  conservative  in  the  world,  still  he  cannot  undo  his  own 
work.  He  has  demonstrated  that  man  deserves  not  only  this,  but  a 
great  deal  more.  He  has  proved  that  there  is  something  so  good  and 
great  in  him,  that  as  to  the  right  of  voting  as  a  citizen,  it  is  a  mere  trifle 
amongst  the  privileges  to  which  his  nature  is  entitled,  and  of  the  whole- 
some exercise  of  which  that  nature  is  capable.  Why,  in  Wordsworth's 
poems,  the  lowliest  man  that  walks  the  streets  of  a  town  or  climbs  the 
hills  of  Cumberland  —  even  the  poorest  of  them  all  — is  good  enough, 
not  only  to  be  a  voter,  but  to  wear  a  coronet,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to 
trample  a  coronet  in  the  dust.  We  do  not  want  a  man  to  plead  for  our 
having  a  right  to  vote,  if  he  shows  that  we  have  that  within  us  which 
makes  humanity  itself  worthy  of  all  it  claims,  and  on  its  path  to  self- 
government 

Truth  should  be  enshrined  in  our  inmost  hearts,  and  become  the 
object  of  our  fervent  contemplation,  our  earnest  desire  and  aspiration. 
Consecrate  above  all  things  truth,  whatever  prejudices  it  may  proscribe, 
whatever  advantages  it  may  forfeit,  and  whatever  privileges  it  may  level : 
truth,  though  its  recompense  should  be  the  privations  of  poverty,  or  the 
darkness  of  the  dungeon ;  truth,  the  first  lesson  for  the  child,  and  the 
last  words  of  the  dying ;  truth,  the  world's  regenerator,  God's  image  on 
earth,  the  essence  of  virtue  in  the  character,  the  foundation  of  happi- 
ness.    "  Truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. " 

Strange  nonsense  it  is  which  we  have  sometimes  heard  of, — "  unsanc- 
tified  science, "  and  "  godless  colleges ! "  Why,  every  science,  and  every 
honorable  and  useful  art, — -all  learning  that  can  be  got  by  books  into 
the  human  mind,  or  by  man's  own  observation  or  experiment,  —  all  has 
its  sanctification :  all  is  not  godless,  bu{'full  of  God.  It  is  in  itself  one 
species  of  the  manifestation  of  Divinity.  We  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension lest  the  mountains  or  the  stars  should  tell  us  falsehood,  or 
inculcate  infidelity. 

And  oh !  what  degradation  is  it  of  those  universities,  where  learning, 
glorious  learning,  undefiled  and  unperverted,  should  summon  all  the 
intellect  of  a  nation  to  expatiate  in  richness,  strength  and  freedom, — 
encouraging  all,  while  the  worthiest  was  crowned,  —  that  even  here  the 
sectarian  spirit,  in  all  its  native  littleness,  armed  by  the  state  with 
unnatural  power,  should  throw  its  insulting  tests  and  dogmas  in  men's 
faces,  and  turn  them  back  from  the  portals  of  the  mansions  of  their 
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Father's  house !  Is  it  not  a  prodigious  anomaly,  that  now,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  there  should  be  efforts  making  not  only  to  keep  up  the 
test  which  restricts  literary  and  scientific  degrees  to  churchmen,  but  to 
preserve  the  monopoly  of  granting  them  ? 

In  1843  the  South  Place  congregations  presented  Mr.  Fox  with 
a  testimonial,  and  their  committee  spoke  thus :  — 

They  would  give  utterance  to  the  assured  belief,  that  when  juster 
views  prevail  of  the  duty  of  man  to  God,  and  of  man  to  man ;  when 
wiser  estimates  shall  be  formed  of  life  and  death  ;  when  the  offices  and 
destination  of  humanity  are  better  understood  and  more  happily  pur- 
sued; when,  in  politics,  the  welfare  of  the  human  family  shall  take 
precedence  of  class  legislation,  and,  in  religion,  bigotry  and  intolerance 
shall  give  place  to  charity  and  love, — there  will  be  found  foremost  in  the 
records  of  the  wise  and  great  by  whom  these  blessings  have  been 
wrought  the  name  of  William  Johnson  Fox. 

M.  D.  Conway. 


FROM  THE   COUNTRY. 

[CARL  WRENSLER'S   REPORT  OF   HIMSELF   AND   OTHERS.] 

I. 

QUITE  a  number  of  days  have  passed  dreamily  by.  Cut  off 
from  easy  access  to  neighboring  villages  by  a  deep  fall  of 
snow,  through  which  no  good  paths  have  as  yet  been  broken,  I 
have  been  shut  within  doors  a  prisoner.  Yet  I  have  by  no  means 
chafed  under  my  confinement.  My  quarters  are  commodious  and 
cheering. 

My  only  companions  in  the  house  are  an  elderly  couple  who 
have  buried  a  large  family  of  grown-up  sons  and  daughters, — 
buried  them  far  away  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  from  which  they 
have  themselves  long  since  retired, —  and  who  now,  in  their  lone- 
liness, take  mostly  to  the  kitchen.  A  small  room  opening  out, 
which,  in  days  gone  by,  served  as  "  the  pantry  "  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily's need,  they  have  turned  into  a  bed-chamber,  fitting  it  up  snug 
against  the  cold  winter,  which  they  can  now  by  no  means  wel- 
come as  they  used. 

Walter,  the  young  hired  man,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  old 
people,  has  fitted  up  handsome  and  desirable  quarters  for  his 
use  in  the  old  barn.  He  likes  to  be  independent.  "  In  the 
barn,"  he  says,  "  there  is  plenty  of  room,  'specially  since  now 
they  keep  but  one  cow  and  a  horse."  He  has  partitioned  off  one 
end  of  the  barn,  establishing  on  the  lower  floor  his  bedroom  and 
workshop  ;  the  loft  above  he  calls  his  "  study."  The  rest  of  the 
barn  is  divided  into  five  stalls,  one  of  which  he  has  spared  no 
pains  in  fitting  up  for  Rollo,  the  dog, — a  majestic  fellow. 

I  have  known  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  from  my  childhood ;  and 
since  their  youngest  child  married  and  moved  away,  six  years 
ago,  I  have  paid  them  frequent  visits,  at  their  request. 

My  Report  will  include  scraps  of  conversations  with  them 
which  reveal  the  quiet  reflections  upon  life  of  two  remarkable 
persons. 
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• 

I  shall  also  have  occasion  to  present  somewhat  of  Walter's 
idea  of  life  ;  for  he  is  a  young  man  of  ideas,  and  has  his  designs 
upon  the  world,  though  the  world  knows  it  not. 

My  own  apartments  consist  of  a  large  parlor,  well  lighted  by 
five  windows,  and  a  spacious  sleeping-room  that  was  formerly  the 
family  sitting-room,  with  a  door  opening  into  the  kitchen  that  has, 
since  my  arrival,  during  the  night-time,  been  left  ajar.  Mr. 
Rogers  imagines  that  he  "  sleeps  better  "  when  he  is  partly  con- 
scious all  the  time  that  some  younger  person  can  be  roused,  if 
necessary. 

The  views  from  my  parlor  windows  are  pleasant  to  me.  Be- 
yond the  few  elm-trees  that  shade  the  house  in  summer,  nothing 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  landscape :  it  stretches  far  away,  a 
shining  plain  of  snow,  to  the  blue  mist  of  woods  that  hems  the 
southern  and  western  sky.  In  looking  out,  I  experience  a  joy- 
ful sense  of  freedom. 

But  I  seldom  indulge  consciously  in  this  sentiment.  Such 
surroundings  do"  not  obtrude  upon  the  healthy  mind.  An  occa- 
sional surprise  and  flush  of  feeling,  a  thrill,  and  then  long 
intervals  of  repose  therein,  with  no  thought  to  analyze  or  por- 
tray :  spiritual  health  fulfills  this  condition. 

While  shut  in  my  room,  I  have  been  for  the  most  part  musing 
over  what  I  may  call  some  varied  experiences  and  incidents  of 
my  last  summer's  vacation  ;  though,  properly  speaking,  they 
were  but  the  shifting  scenes,  not  of  a  vacation,  but  of  the  usual 
drama  of  the  year. 

In  point  of  fact,  I  indulge  the  luxury  of  a  vacation  no  more  at 
one  season  than  at  another.  My  calling  in  life  cannot  be 
called  business  more  than  pleasure.  My  pleasure  is  my 
business ;  my  business  is  my  pleasure.  The  changes  I  plan, 
I  am  happy  to  report,  invariably  combine  the  two.  Of  course,  I 
have  to  meet,  as  other  people  do,  annoying  circumstances.  But, 
then,  I  have  enlarged  my  faculty  for  resigning  myself  to  my 
situation.  I  am  able  at  my  pleasure  to  evoke  peace  and  satisfac- 
tion out  of  direst  events.  This  is  easily  done,  reader.  You  may 
do  the  same.  Set  yourself  apart  from  the  occasion ;  become  a 
spectator  of  your  own  woe.  Continue  in  this  practice.  In  the 
fullness  of  time  you  shall  come  into  such  command  of  youreelf 
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that  you  can  contemplate  your  own  poverty,  your  own  deep  dis- 
tresses, with  that  same  severing  of  sympathy  and  vital  concern 
which  your  lusty,  well-to-do  neighbor  might  be  credited  with, 
spying  you  over  the  fence,  while  standing,  at  his  ease,  within  his 
own  window.  It  is  the  ability  to  be  and  not  to  be,  at  the  same 
time ;  to  comprehend  yourself  and  your  surroundings,  and, 
in  comprehending,  to  ignore  them  ;  to  withdraw  yourself  from 
yourself, —  escaping  thus  the  limitations  and  imprisonments  of 
temperament. 

This  ability,  I  am  confident,  is  not  the  singular  gift  of  only  a 
few  persons.  As  illustration,  beyond  that  of  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  recall  the  happy  condition  of  one  who,  but  for  this 
power,  would  have  nothing  to  commend  his  existence  to  his 
regard.  His  aspirations  are  high,  and  compass  a  great  work ; 
but  his  bodily  infirmities  have,  from  early  life,  utterly  baffled  him 
in  his  purpose.  He  could  not  perform  the  task  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon :  from  week  to  week  he  was  forced  to  put  it  aside, 
and  wait.  But,  of  late,  as  he  tells  me*  he  has  Teamed  the  art  of 
war  of  his  enemies.  One  day  he  said  to  himself,  "  If  I  must  put 
my  work  aside  at  the  behest  of  this  bodily  affliction,  I  think  I 
will  turn  to  and  put  that  aside  also."  He  turned  his  mind  to 
happy  musings.  In  the  midst  of  his  agony  he  read  aloud,  and  in 
a  merry  tone,  a  pleasing  book.  This  practice  he  kept  up.  At 
first  the  task  was  difficult.  He  played  happy.  His  performances 
were  not  a  success.  Good  people  smiled.  Once  they  laughed 
outright.  It  was  when  he  gave  a  single  groan,  forgetting  himself 
as  he  paused  to  turn  a  leaf.  He  persevered.  He  had  a  new  life 
added  to  the  old  one, — a  superior  state  in  which  he  placed  himself 
at  will.  No  more  was  he  a  trial  and  a  pest  in  the  house.  No 
more  he  tired  the  nerves  and  roused  the  temper  of  dear  friends. 
He  had  ceased  his  groanings.  Before,  these  had  been  the  only 
alleviations  of  his  pain.  The  noise  of  them  was  lulling  to  his 
vexed  spirit.  Yet  they  had  alienated  from  him  an  entire  house- 
hold, a  whole  neighborhood. 

—  How  true  it  is  that  no  one  likes  to  hear  another  groan, 
even  for  a  short  time !  When  it  becomes  a  settled  habit  with 
one,  he  is  as  good  as  buried  alive.  Pity  takes  wings  then,  and 
tenderest  of  friends  philosophize  on  the  advantages  of  death. 
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—  To  be  a  burden  ;  to  be  in  the  way  ;  to  know  that  others 
regard  you  as  being  so  ;  no  more  to  be  able  to  make  yourself  of 
service;  to  be  a  nuisance, — who  would  not  rather  die,  than 
thus  to  live  ? 

I  have  in  mind  yet  another  friend  who  has  won  a  similar 
triumph.  He,  too,  bore  about  with  him  from  day  to  day  a  load 
of  woes.  They  were  not  always  clamorous  and  fretful.  On  some 
occasions  he  enjoyed  a  happy  immunity.  But  it  usually  hap- 
pened that  on  those  "  well  days,"  as  he  named  them,  he  was 
disposed  to  defer  his  task,  feeling  that  he  would  be  in  even 
better  trim  on  the  morrow.  By  some  "  hook  or  crook,"  he  man- 
aged to  get  through  with  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  work. 
Yet  his  experience  was,  that  he  could  work  to  the  best  advantage 
when  about  half  sick.  His  mind  was  more  at  rest  then  than 
when  he  felt  the  glow  of  health.  When  well,  he  must  rove  about, 
and  gossip  with  friends.  But  his  absolutely  sick  days  came  fre- 
quently enough,  and  he  got  through  them  in  a  peevish,  ill-tem- 
pered manner.  #At  length,  when  he  was  suffering  the  most  acute 
pains  in  the  head,  he  plotted  his  escape.  With  mustard  draughts 
upon  his  stomach,  his  feet  in  hot  water,  and  his  head  in  a  bandage 
of  "  pain-killer," — all  of  which  were  doing  him  no  particular  good, 
— he  turned  to  his  desk,  and  said,  "/  wilt  Jose  myself  in  work." 
He  proved  able,  however,  only  to  scribble  the  following  lines, 
which  show,  it  must  be  confessed,  too  excited  a  condition  to 
leave  the  impression  that  he  was  at  that  time  fully  emancipated. 
"  Methinks  he  doth  protest  too  much,"  one  might  say.  He  wrote 
me,  "  I  named  them  without  hesitation, — 

"'IN   MEMORIAM.'" 

On  yesterday  I  roamed  so  chirk, 
I  pledged  the  morrow  for  happy  work : 
"  I'll  sail  where'er  my  spirit  flows 
Without  my  woes." 

Scarcely  this  morn  my  senses  woke, 
Than,  boding  ill,  my  mind  thus  spoke : 
"Adrift !  and  where  no  spirit  flows — 
With  all  my  woes." 
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I  mourned  awhile,  then  pledged  my  work 
Anew.     "  What !  must  I  tamely  lurk 
In-doors,  and  wait  for  aye — who  knows  ?- 
Upon  my  woes  ?  " 

Exclaimed  I  thus  ;  then  lifted  heart 
Again :  "  Woes,  ye  from  me  shall  part. 
E'en  now  how  calm  my  temper  grows, 
And  spites  ye,  woes  ! 

"  What  though  I  drift  from  heaven's  gate, 
Yet  am  I  master  of  my  fate  : 
How  calmly  now  my  spirit  flows 
Above  ye,  woes ! 

"  Ye  buried  lie  in  sense's  grave. 
Ha,  ha !  Think  ye  I'll  stoop  to  save, 
In  charity,  mine  ancient  foes  ? 
No,  no,  sweet  woes  ! " 


II. 

I  am  aware  of  having  already  begun  to  indulge  in  my  habit  of 
digression.  And  by  reason  of  having  no  other  more  definite 
topic  to  report  upon  than  my  own  experiences  and  those  of  a 
few  other  people,  and  some  events  which,  as  I  said,  have  served 
me  in  my  musings  agreeably,  it  may  seem  at  the  end  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make  my  report  little  else  than  a  bundle  of  digres- 
sions. I  will  say,  however,  here, — what  I  ought  to  have  remarked 
at  the  beginning,  perchance,  —  that,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a 
digression,  if  only  it  is  good  in  and  of  itself,  is  good.  What 
is  life  itself  but  an  infinite  series  of  digressions  ?  If  this 
were  not  so  ;  if  there  were  but  one  ridged  plot ;  if  every  life  were 
built  upon  a  plan,  and  had  no  playing  off  and  out  into  new  and 
unexpected  circumstance,  with  fresh  and  startling  result  to 
brighten  it  up,  but  was  held  strictly  to  lines  and  rules  of  invari- 
able fate,  —  human  experience  were  long  ago  exhausted.  To  be 
sure,  we  are  much  given  to  moralizing  upon  the  "conduct  of 
life  ; "  and  our  learned  discourses  abound  with  expositions  of  the 
"moral  law;"  with  all  of  which  I  heartily  concur.     But  the  forms 
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of  art  are  not  arbitrary,  but  fanciful.  Nature  allows  of  endless 
combinations,  digressions,  —  if  only  at  last  the  finished  work 
bears,  after  its  kind,  a  true  symmetry  and  proportion. 

If  any  one  would  endeavor  to  regard  my  Report  as  a  work  of 
art,  let  him  bide  the  occasion  of  its  completion,  nor  then  be  too 
hasty  in  his  judgment  Let  him  not  scorn  the  humbler  and 
trivial  parts,  nor  characterize  other  portions  as  without  emphasis. 
Let  him  not  rashly  aver  that  the  different  parts  have  no  con- 
necting threads.  Possibly  many  of  the  threads  may  be  exceed- 
ingly fine ;  but  he  has  little  of  true  culture  to  boast,  who  prefers 
not  invisible  threads  to  the  rough  and  unwieldy  ropes  which 
some  are  prone  to  use :  especially  is  he  a  barbarian  who  chooses 
not  silken  threads  to  ropes  of  sand. 


III. 

I  will  be  modest  henceforth.  It  shall  not  be  my  delight  to  tire 
the  reader  by  relating  too  many  of  my  own  sayings  and  doings. 
I  know,  however,  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  me  to  avoid  this. 
One  has  a  great  many  more  recollections  of  his  own  busy  life 
than  of  the  lives  of  others.  And  then  there  is  another  fact :  one 
seldom  hears  of  an  event  in  another  person's  life  of  great  interest, 
but  he  can  instantly  match  it  with  one  that  appears  to  him  of 
quite  as  much  importance,  from  his  own.  These  are  frailties,  I 
know,  and  are  to  be  avoided.  Let  me  return  to  my  musings  over 
my  summer  vacation,  and  report  concerning  one  in  whose  com- 
pany I  was  permitted  to  travel,  whose  society  I  could  in  the  main 
enjoy. 

Some  special  description  of  this  friend  might  heighten  the 
interest  in  my  report  of  him.  But  I  prefer  that  the  reader  should 
gather  his  own  idea  of  his  character  from  the  general  drift  of 
what  I  may  relate.  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
either  his  faults  or  his  virtues  their  justice  in  this  manner.  I 
shall  ignore  the  former,  to  a  great  degree,  for  I  conceive  that  in 
a  true  picture  of  a  man  those  things  which  are  not  essential  to 
his  figure  as  a  man  ought  to  be  left  in  the  background  where 
nature  is  ever  careful  to  conceal  them.     As  to  the  latter,  I  trust 
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that  they  will  sufficiently  appear  in  such  natural  parade  as  my 
unrestrained  affection  for  the  man  shall  prompt  me  to  make  of 
them.  It  does  not  follow  that  affection  must  run  into  license,  or 
show  itself  unwise,  because  it  is  not  outwardly  guarded.  Pure 
affection,  I  moralize,  is  of  a  seemly  quality  ;  ever  is  it  to  be  com- 
mended as  being  wise. 

"  The  arm  of  love  it  twines  around 
The  neck  of  love,  and  in  such  modest  way 
As  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  us  all." 

I  said  that  modesty  would  restrain  me  from  intruding  myself 
too  much  on  the  reader's  attention.  But  I  discover  that  it  will 
be  necessary,  for  the  proper  progress  of  my  Report,  for  me  to. 
explain  somewhat  the  relation  which  I  sustained  to  this  friend. 
This,  too,  may  afford  the  fairest  light  for  presenting  him.  If  it 
be  seen  that  he  was  wise  and  good  in  my  behoof,  that  will,  I 
doubt  not,  prove  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  public's  admiration  of 
him. 

IV. 

My  friend's  name  was  Ermond. 

He  was  going  on  his  vacation,  or  rather  on  a  month's  drift, 
as  he  represented.  Falling  in  with  each  other  at  the  right  time, 
we  were  soon  in  each  other's  confidence,  with  our  plans  fully 
matured.  This  ceremony  was  not  tedious.  He  quietly  stated 
to  me  what  he  had  proposed  for  himself,  and  how  we  could  man- 
age together.  I  put  myself  at  once  into  his  care,  asking  only  a 
few  general  questions  on  those  always  pleasing  topics,  Whither 
going  ?  and  What  to  see  ?  I  perceived  that  I  had  met  with  one 
who  knew  the  whole  of  the  time  what  he  was  about ;  and,  since 
he  would  consent  to  manage  for  both,  I  was  content  to  have  no 
will  of  my  own,  but  his. 

Ermond  was  my  superior.  This  I  had  the  wit  to  observe  and 
concede  on  our  first  acquaintance.  Nothing  was  said,  but  a 
mutual  understanding  took  place  at  once.  We  fell  into  rank. 
He  took  command  :  I  obeyed.  It  was  as  handsomely  done  as 
though  we  had  received  our  respective  orders  from  Government. 
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But  what  a  fine  officer  was  he  !  His  commands  came  to  me  with 
the  persuasive  power  of  a  cool  breeze  and  ample  shade.  His 
law  was  my  rest.  I  thought  to  myself,  How  fine  a  thing  if  this 
man  could  give  law  unto  all  the  people  everywhere  !  Ah  !  "  the 
wise  King,  Konning,  able  Man ! "  I  promised  myself  to  reflect 
on  the  true  nature  of  government. 

"  What  is  the  one  thing  needful  in  order  to  have  good  govern- 
ment ? "  I  asked  myself,  and  immediately  framed  this  answer : 
"  It  is  to  gain  a  power  able  and  willing  to  do  for  us  easily  and 
properly  what  we  ourselves  are  trying  to  do  with  so  much  dif- 
ficulty and  with  so  indifferent  a  success. 

—  "  Do  we  not  suffer  for  want  of  the  reign  of  right  reason  ? 
— "  How  shall  we  procure  what  we  so  ardently  desire  ?    Shall 

we  go  to  the  dens  of  ignorance  ?  " 

From  these  reflections,  I  naturally  drifted  to  regard  the  true 
nature  of  liberty.  It  seemed  to  me  that  liberty  might  signify 
somewhat  other  than  the  mere  securement  of  opportunity. 

— "  Opportunity ! "  said  I ;  "  what  if  one  only  permits  his 
opportunity  to  run  to  waste  ? 

—  "  If  one  only  runs  to  waste  himself  in  taking  his  opportunity, 
what  then  ? " 

Here  I  had  to  consider  myself  anew.  My  individual  will  may 
lead  me — God  alone  knows  where.  I  am  liable  to  be  lost.  I 
see  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  chance.  There  is  a  chance  for 
one  to  go  to  the  devil,  after  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary. 
My  will !  I  must  attend  to  that.  I  am  more  than  it.  I  must 
check  it,  curb  it,  rein  it  in,  and  bring  it  into  obedience.  I  must 
will  to  do  this.  What  do  I  say  ?  must  will  to  control  my  will  ? 
It  needs  must  be  so.  What  new  predicament  am  I  placed  in 
now?  Is  the  will  double?  Am  I  my  will?  Who  is  this  / 
of  whom  I  am  speaking  ?  I  see,  alas !  that  I  have  struck  upon  a 
rock.  Will  the  fountain  flow  ?  To  track  myself,  to  find  myself, 
to  know  myself  when  I  see  myself. 

"  Know  thyself."  —  Ah,  it  was  a  wicked  admonition  the  old 
sages  left     There  was  irony  in  it. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  been  saying,  Your  best  self.  Well, 
but  my  best  self  is  not  myself  at  all  as  yet.  May  I  venture  to 
name   it   my  propriutn?     In   doing   so   I  anticipate   my  dues. 
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Am  I,  then,  my  worst  self?  I  shudder  a  little  here  ;  my  pride  is 
up  ;  I  protest ;  I  will  not  confess  it.  No,  —  I  am  not  my  worst 
self ;  for  I  hate  that  self,  and  especially  when  I  meet  it  face  to 
face  in  one  of  my  neighbors.  Then,  I  gnash  my  teeth,  and  cry 
aloud,  "Ah,  you  villain  !  have  I  caught  you  at  last  ?  You  shall 
get  your  deserts  !  " 

—  I  see  that  I  am  neither  my  best  self  nor  my  worst  self. 
What,  then,  am  I  ?  I  Am  that  I  Am.  I  am  what  we  call 
Genius.  I  am  Spirit.  I  am  the  Power  of  Origination.  I  create 
myself  out  of  myself  anew  :  out  of  Nothing,  out  of  an  Idea.  I 
organize  victory  forever  for  my  soul. 

—  That  will  do. 

"  Ho  !  ho  ! "  I  should  have  said  only  last  week  ;  "  fine  talk  and 
splendid  delusion  !  a  sly  way  of  dodging  the  responsibility  of  my 
daily  appearing  on  the  earth."  And  I  know  now  that  the  staid 
world  in  blue  coat  and  bright  buttons,  looking  after  me,  cares  little 
for  my  "creating  genius,"  "proprium,"  my  "higher  and  best  self: " 
worse, —  it  has  no  faith  in  there  being  such  a  reserved  me  at  all. 
It  fastens  me  for  the  worst  I  am.    Its  verdict  is:  "Die  for  that." 

—  I  stand  for  my  new  light.  And  yet  I  begin  to  see  that  true 
liberty  is  never  a  loose  rein.  It  is  not  my  own  free  will  careering 
in  wild  pastures.  I  have  no  such  lawless  force  domineering 
over  my  being.  If  my  will  is  my  will,  is  it  not  therefore  my  sub- 
ject ?  I  do  not  will  to  will.  I  propose.  I  create  that  which  shall 
mold  my  will  to  its  own  service,  redeem  it  from  base  uses.  A 
mule  is  supposed  to  have  a  will :  have  I  the  same  ?  If  I  have  not 
created  its  master, — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  executioner, — or  in- 
herited such  an  ally,  I  have.  I  may  put  my  will  under  bonds,  if  I 
choose ;  I  have  the  power  to  create  the  bond-holder :  hence  I  am 
free. 

—  Liberty  is  a  flower  of  obedience. 

As  a  man,  I  may  not  be  held  by  the  mulish  nature  of  me. 
The  mule  kingdom  has  its   laws :  its  voice  is  the  voice   of 
passion. 

There  are  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  man :  its  voice  is  the 
voice  of  reason. 

"Tore  Reason's  fair  decree, 
The  gods  their  hoary  heads  yet  meekly  bow." 
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So  persuasive  were  the  quiet  influences  of  Ermond' s  presence, 
I  was  prepared  to  have  Congress  abolish  both  itself  and  the 
President  at  once,  and  proclaim  him  Emperor  evermore. 

Restraining  my  emotion,  and  returning  to  my  own  private 
fortunes,  I  said,  "  If  another  have  faculties  of  reason  superior  to 
my  own,  I  may  make  him  avail  me  as  my  law-giver :  he  may 
state  for  me  how  the  case  stands,  I  may  take  his  word,  and  my 
prospects  thereby  shall  be  greatly  improved.  I  shall  be  put  under 
the  protections  of  law,  my  largest  and  fullest  sense  of  liberty  be 
every  way  enhanced." 

Thus  do  I  account  to  the  reader  for  the  ease  with  which  I 
tamed  my  proud  spirit  to  become  in  truth  and  with  happy  grace 
the  obedient  servant  of  another, — what  all  men  so  often  sub- 
scribe themselves,  and  yet  so  seldom  are. 

—  Humility,  pure  and  simple,  is  the  secret  of  power. 

I  do  not  here  forfeit  my  claims  in  this  respect,  by  the  remark 
that  I  possessed  a  truly  humble  spirit  for  the  first  time  after  my 
acquaintance  with  Ermond.  He  inspired  me  with  a  sentiment 
of  pleasant  and  profitable  reverence.  I  took  off  my  hat  in  the 
presence  of  wisdom.  I  was  stimulated  and  comforted.  He 
became  my  servant.     I  was  governed,  and  served. 

Before  I  close  my  report,  I  shall  find  room  for  some  remarks 
which  Ermond  himself  made  upon  this  topic,  correcting  some- 
what my  own  speculations.  I  will  now  only  mention,  that  when 
one  was  urging,  in  an  ardent  manner,  the  claims  of  great  men 
upon  us,  and  dogmatizing  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
their  superiority,  quoting  Schiller's  lines, — 

"  Enjoy,  O  nature's  noblest  lords, 
The  place  your  chartered  right  insures,"  — 

He  replied,  "  That,  as  you  interpret  it,  is  bad.  I  would  distin- 
guish between  the  enjoyment  of  one's  superiority,  and  those 
lawful  enjoyments  which  a  true  culture  affords." 

What  won  me  to  Ermond  with  greater  power  than  everything 
else  was,  I  am  sure,  his  manner.     He  was  unobtrusive,  without 
personal  designs :  in  all  his  intercourse  with  others,  there  was 
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nothing  of  self-assertion.  He  never  once  said,  "  I  am  Ermond : 
come  unto  me."  Yet  for  that  very  reason  I  think  I  went 
unto  him  all  the  more.  And  yet  not  unto  him.  How  graciously 
he  turned  me  aside !  His  word  went  forth  only  to  unbar  the 
doors ;  permitting  me  to  swing  them  ajar,  and  pass  out  into  the 
opening.  He  went  by  my  side  and  never  before  me.  My  brain 
grew  ecstatic  with  its  new-found  freedom.  The  sway  of  his  mind 
was  as  my  own  mind  swaying  itself.  I  stood  up  with  a  nobler 
mien.  When  I  had  gone  from  him,  I  often  asked  myself,  "  Was 
it  indeed  myself?" 

V. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  that  the  excursion  which  Ermond  had 
planned  led  us  to  a  quiet  farm-house  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
White  Mountains. 

On  our  arrival  I  found  that  his  descriptions  of  the  scenery  had 
been  drawn  quite  within  limit. 

His  portrayal  of  those  who  kept  the  place  had  not  been  exag- 
gerated. 

Of  the  company  who  might  be  expected,  he  had  said  very 
little,  remarking  merely,  "We  do  not  go  there  to  see  people:  yet, 
if  we  meet  with  agreeable  company,  we  shall  be  so  much  better 
off;  if  not,  we  shall  hold  our  own." 

Our  view  took  in  the  worthy  peaks,  Washington,  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  and  others  with  names  that  I  have  not  at  com- 
mand. 

It  was  the  fond  wish,  often  expressed,  of  nearly  all  the  party 
there,  that  the  day  might  be  clear,  and  permit  them  to  have  a 
good  view.  But  I  noticed  that  Ermond  was  quite  as  much  enter- 
tained when  vast  armies  of  mist  trooped  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  or  rested  on  their  tops.  "  Ah  !  that  is  fine,"  he  ex- 
claimed one  morning,  when  we  saw  Washington  wrapped  in 
cloud. 

"  What  a  pity ! "  said  another.  "  I  so  wanted  a  good  view  this 
morning.     Have  you  seen  the  '  Tip-top  House '  yet  ? " 

"When  clouds  cap  the  mountains,"  said  Ermond,  "  there  is  left 
a  new  delight :  the  imagination  comes  to  your  aid.  You  may 
think  that  Washington  towers  "  — 
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"  Till  the '  Tip-top  House '  is  in  heaven,"  whispered  a  roguish 
boy  to  me. 

Ermond  did  not  hear  the  remark,  but  the  laughter  which  this 
youthful  sally  of  wit  occasioned  on  the  part  of  those  standing 
near  called  for  an  explanation.  Ermond,  joining  in  the  merri- 
ment, said,  "  The  boy  will  make  a  capital  reporter :  he  can  give 
everything  in  brief,  and  in  advance  of  the  speaker's  words.  He 
has  finished  my  speech  in  a  happy  manner." 

One  entire  day  after  our  arrival,  columns  of  mist  ranged  for 
miles  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  following  counter-currents, 
breaking  up,  mingling  in  confusion,  whole  lines  vanishing  to  be 
repleted  again,  as  if  new  forces  were  arriving  for  battle.  Indeed 
it  was  none  other  than  one  long-continued,  well-fought,  but  inde- 
cisive battle  of  the  mists. 

Next  morning  we  found  the  heavy  and  sullen  lines  yet  there, 
waiting,  held  in  check,  to  begin,  at  the  signal  of  the  sun's 
approach,  their  new  encounter. 

While  we  looked  on  anew,  there  was  a  sudden  and  long-sus- 
tained charge  of  mist  up  the  heights.  At  times  a  giant  general 
rose  in  his  stirrups  to  wave  his  sword  and  cheer  on  the  attack. 
The  smoke  of  the  conflict  revealed  all  the  hidden  ravines  rising 
and  flying  along  above  them,  eager  to  participate  in  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  day. 

At  noon  these  combatants  disappeared.  The  sun  shone  clear. 
The  entire  range  of  peaks  stood  forth  in  their  glory. 

I  saw  the  lady  who  had  mourned  for  a  fine  view  of  "  Tip-top 
House  "  busy  with  her  opera-glass. 


BOEHME. 

BC/EHME  is  the  subtlest  and  most  original  of  European 
thinkers,  and  must  be  read  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  his 
time,  making  the  due  allowance.  If,  interpreting  creation  through 
magic,  as  he  does,  there  plays  through  his  theories  the  preternatu- 
ralism  of  the  middle  ages,  we  must  remember  that  he  lived  in 
the  shadow  of  Faust's  time,  whose  phantom  world,  prisoning  na- 
ture, like  spirits  in  phials,  betrays  the  powerful  influence  of  alche- 
my, astrology,  and  zoology,  upon  his  speculations.  Yet,  while  this 
deducts  largely  from  their  scientific  value,  astonishing  discoveries 
are  left  of  the  pure  ores  in  the  deep  shafts  of  nature  first  opened 
by  him,  and  from  which  later  naturalists  have  not  scrupled  to 
draw  largely  for  thought  and  illustration  of  systems  of  their  own. 
Long  before  Swedenborg,  he  gave  his  theory  of  correspondences, 
the  signatures  of  colors  and  forms,  the  temperaments,  the 
genesis  of  sex,  the  elements  of  nature  and  of  man.  He 
stripped  existence  of  its  sensuous  garb,  and  strove  to  show  its 
inner  sense  and  significance.  Instead  of  the  old  mythology,  he 
gave,  if  not  science,  its  germs  and  husks,  if  nothing  more.  And 
when  the  depths  of  his  thinking  have  been  explored  by  modern 
thought,  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  speak  of  new  revelations  and 
arcanas.  For  his  teeming  genius  mothers  numberless  theories 
since  delivered,  and  is  the  trunk  from  which  the  natural  sciences 
have  branched  forth,  cropping  out  in  scientific  systems.  And, 
like  Swedenborg,  it  has  borne  a  theology,  cosmology,  and  illus- 
trious theosophists  and  naturalists,  —  Law,  Leibnitz,  Oken,  New- 
ton, Goethe,  and  living  philosophers  of  Germany. 

His  prime  merit  lies  in  his  suggestiveness.  Like  all  mystics, 
he  implies  far  more  than  he  states.  His  ideas,  like  planetary 
bodies,  loom  dimly  through  his  text  with  vast  preponderance  of 
shadow.  His  works  are  studies :  they  present  obstacles  not 
readily  overcome  by  the  most  courageous  student.  His  obscuri- 
ties of  diction,  labyrinthine  method,  repetitions,  his  depth  of 
perception,  biblical  quotations,  baffle  the  deepest  comprehension, 
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and  lead  the  student  intent  on  fathoming  his  depths  to  his 
expositors  and  commentators,  of  whom  Edward  Taylor  and 
William  Law  are  the  best  yet  accessible  in  English.  * 

"Whatsoever,"  says  Law,  "the  great  Hermes  delivered  in 
oracles,  or  Pythagoras  spoke  by  authority,  or  Socrates  debated, 
or  Aristotle  affirmed,  whatever  divine  Plato  prophesied,  or  Plo- 
tinus  proved,  —  this  and  all  this,  or  a  far  higher  and  profounder 
philosophy,  is  contained  in  Bdehme's  writings.  And  if  there  be 
any  friendly  medium  that  can  possibly  reconcile  these  ancient 
differences  between  the  divine  Wisdom  that  has  fixed  her  place 
in  Holy  Writ  and  her  stubborn  handmaid,  natural  Reason,  —  this 
happy  marriage  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  soul,  this  wonderful 
consent  of  discords  in  harmony, — we  shall  find  it  in  great  measure 
in  Bdehme's  books  ;  only  let  not  the  non  or  misunderstanding  of 
the  most  rational  reader  ( if  not  a  little  sublimed  above  the  sphere 
of  common  reason )  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  this  elevated  philos- 
opher, no  more  than  it  was  to  the  divine  Plotinus,  whose  schol- 
ars, even  after  much  study,  failed  to  comprehend  many  of  his 

doctrines." 

A.  Bronson  Alcott. 

*  Lately  a  Mr.  Christopher  Walton,  of  London,  has  issued  his  prospectus 
for  publishing  a  "  Cyclopedia  of  Pure  Christian  Theology  and  Theosophic 
Science, "  containing  the  works  of  Boehme  and  his  distinguished  followers, 
Frecher,  Gechtel,  Pordage,  Lee,  Law,  and  others.  The  first  volume  is  printed 
for  private  circulation,  and  deposited  in  the  chief  libraries  of  Europe  and 
America.  It  contains  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  closely  printed  pages, 
chiefly  of  exposition  and  comment  on  Boehme,  with  biographical  accounts  of 
Boehmists  and  their  works  interspersed  in  voluminous  notes. 
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WE  are  taught  that  life  is  a  struggle.  The  battle  of  life  is 
the  metaphor  to  which  our  ears  are  so  accustomed,  that 
we  spontaneously  equip  ourselves,  and  stand  in  readiness  to 
receive  the  enemy.  The  laurel  is  promised  to  those  who  win, 
and  humiliation  to  those  who  from  any  motive  shun  the  conflict 
At  the  gate  of  entrance  to  all  that  we  seek  and  prize,  stand  the 
formidable  lions  that  must  be  encountered  and  vanquished  before 
we  can  take  possession.  It  is  a  warfare  of  life-long  duration,  in 
which  all  resources  are  enlisted,  and  all  agencies  become  active 
belligerents.  Emulation,  competition,  achievement,  conquest, 
victory,  fame,  are  the  banners  that  float  on  every  breeze,  whose 
flaming  pennants  rouse  the  slumbering  enthusiasm,  and  nerve 
the  flagging  arm  to  renewed  effort ;  while  the  drum-beat  of  an 
inexorable  necessity  calls  to  repeated  action,  from  which  there  is 
no  reprieve.  This  is  the  world's  conviction  of  life  and  its  pur- 
pose, maintained  by  all  authority  upon  matters  of  education  and 
discipline.  The  church,  which  professes  to  have  found  the 
spiritual  interpretation  of  life's  meaning,  will  tell  you  that  life  is 
a  battle-ground  upon  which  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of  light 
wage  fierce  war  for  supremacy,  and  that  nothing  save  a  miracle 
can  avert  destruction  from  the  soul  at  issue  ;  that  evil  is  a  posi- 
tive power  that  threatens  to  destroy  the  weaker  divinity  that 
opposes  it ;  and  that  virtue  is  a  perpetual  struggle  against  innate 
proclivities  of  a  downward  tendency.  A  doctrine  more  dark, 
more  absurd,  more  demoralizing,  and  more  despairing  to  the  soul 
in  which  it  obtains  credence,  could  not  have  originated  from  the 
infernal  philosophy  of  Beelzebub  himself;  and  yet  it  is  the  estab- 
lished dogma  of  enlightened  Christendom.  The  physician  —  so- 
called  disciple  of  the  healing  art  —  will  tell  you  (if  he  deems  it 
worth  while  to  mingle  philosophy  with  more  potent  drugs)  that 
the  human  body  is  a  scene  of  struggle  with  disease  ;  that  the 
advance  of  this  enemy  is  inevitable,  and  can  only  be  averted  for 
the  time,  but  seldom  subdued,  by  the  introduction  of  a  third  force 
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inimical  to  the  welfare  of  both  the  former,  who  will  so  divide 
and  scatter  and  distract  the  contending  forces  that  they  will 
forget  their  own  grudge  in  the  joint  effort  to  expel  their  common 
foe.  It  is  never  hinted  that  health  is  the  natural  inheritance 
upon  which  no  corruption  should  be  allowed  to  trespass,  and 
that  disease  would  never  assail  unless  first  courted  through 
imprudence  and  folly.  The  teacher  will  assert  dogmatically  that 
education  is  a  long  siege,  and  that  knowledge  never  capitulates 
except  under  persistent  and  unremitting  assault.  It  is  the  clamor 
of  the  hungry  and  ignorant  masses  at  the  royal  gates  for  bread ; 
but  royalty  is  slow  to  answer,  and  16th  to  satisfy  the  pressing 
need.  No  hint  is  given  of  the  soul's  natural  fertility  which  the 
waters  of  truth  and  the  sun  of  inspiration  prepares  for  its  own 
sure  harvest  of  wisdom.  The  soul  is  not  barren,  neither  does 
ornamental  gardening  bring  forth  its  noblest  products.  The 
insults  offered  to  the  soul  are  so  terrible  that  a  nature  less  divine 
would  burst  into  a  defiance  so  fierce  that  nothing  save  annihi- 
lation could  appease  it.  But  the  soul  is  serene  :  it  waits  silently 
until  the  din  and  fury  and  smoke  have  passed  away,  and  then 
asserts  its  sweet  supremacy,  and  sheds  its  radiance  upon  the 
devastated  fields  of  conflict.  The  soul  is  uttering  a  constant 
protest  against  the  enormity  of  struggle,  and  petitions  at  the 
inner  sanctuary  for  the  peace  that  is  denied  it  in  this  world.  No, 
no :  life  is  not  a  struggle,  but  a  growth.  Its  needs  are  replenished 
by  the  same  beneficent  intelligence  that  framed  them.  The 
interchange  between  creature  and  creator  is  accomplished  with- 
out violence,  —  the  need  and  the  acceptance  are  one.  The  tree 
grows  from  the  life-germ,  rising  steadily  from  the  earth,  and 
spreading  its  branches  as  they  are  nourished  by  the  sap  within. 
That  sap  is  sufficient  for  the  growth,  —  the  growth  does  not 
exceed  the  supply  received.  Silently,  unconsciously,  but  surely, 
it  rises  towards  the  sky.  No  spasmodic  efforts  are  made  for  a 
hasty  attainment,  no  tossing  of  the  branches  for  pre-eminence,  or 
heaving  of  the  trunk  of  vaster  proportions  than  its  growth  inev- 
itably exhibits.  No  forced  growth  exhausts  its  strength,  no 
breadth  of  purpose  diminishes  its  altitude,  no  redundancy  of 
foliage  disguises  the  symmetry  of  its  form.  Self-reliant  and 
enduring,  it  welcomes  the  sunshine,  and  braves  the  storm.     It  is 
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a  fitting  simile  for  life.  Growth  is  life's  action,  and  ease  the 
process  of  acquirement.  Effort  is  misplaced :  it  is  a  wandering 
from  the  path,  and  must  be  redoubled  in  order  to  regain  it.  The 
labor  of  this  world  is  a  hard  effort  of  the  will  to  gain  that  which 
is  not  ours.  What  is  ours  will  find  us  by  the  inevitable  law  of 
attraction.  Truth  is  not  pounded  into  the  brain,  nor  righteous- 
ness thumped  into  us  by  tough  experience.  Benefits  are  not 
clutched  greedily  from  the  passing  caravans,  nor  is  satisfaction 
dragged  by  main  force  from  the  soil  of  circumstance.  We  may 
learn  the  whole  lesson  from  the  natural  senses.  Receptivity  is 
their  power  and  their  fulfillment.  The  open  eye  perceives,  the 
listening  ear  catches  every  sound,  the  pliant  hand  moves  in  obe- 
dience, the  swift  foot  hastens  to  the  point  desired,  while  the 
nerves  transmit  their  swift  intelligence  through  every  part  of  the 
physical  structure.  The  spiritual  body  —  the  true  self,  of  which 
the  other  is  the  outer  form — is  as  much  superior  to  this  as  spirit 
is  ever  superior  to  matter.  Its  perceptions  are  no  less  reliable, 
its  senses  no  less  acute,  its  powers  no  less  ready  to  obey  the 
higher  intelligence.  The  receptive  soul  is  vital ;  and  vitality  is 
self-sustaining,  holding  the  reins  of  all  special  powers,  and  the 
certainty  of  all  glorious  achievements.  It  disdains  the  attitude 
of  defense,  and  the  service  of  the  warrior :  it  does  not  seize  upon 
its  booty,  but  receives  its  benefaction.  It  does  not  strive,  —  it 
aspires  ;  it  does  not  win  its  way  by  force  of  arms,  but  advances 
through  the  strength  of  its  inspired  purpose. 

Marie  A.  Brown. 


THE    HERMIT. 

A   POETICAL  FRAGMENT. 

SLOWLY  at  length  the  hermit  raised  his  head, 
And,  with  the  nameless  tenderness  of  age, 
By  faith  informed,  by  patience  ruled,  he  gazed    • 
Upon  the  youth,  low  kneeling  at  his  feet 
The  old  man  was  a  little  way  within 
The  shadow  of  a  rock,  whose  lichened  crest 
Upheld,  upon  a  bed  of  softest  moss, 
The  oldest  branch  of  the  old  tree  majestic, 
On  whose  uncovered  and  fantastic  root, 
The  ancient  hermit  sat     The  sinking  sun, 
Just  touching  with  slant  rays  the  lichens  gray, 
O'erpassed  the  old  man's  head,  and  full  upon 
The  youthful  face  upturned,  reposed,  and  at 
The  feet  of  both,  upon  the  yellow  leaves, 
Played  with  the  waving  shadows  of  the  boughs. 
The  hermit's  queer  and  antique  cap  had  fallen 
Neglected  from  his  head,  whose  shapely  form, 
Gray  locks  profuse,  and  features  sensitive, 
Betrayed  a  face  exceeding  fair  in  youth, 
But  now  in  age  most  rich  and  beautiful,  — 
So  great  a  harvest  of  the  soul's  expression 
Was  gathered  from  that  life-worked,  furrowed  field. 
His  look  intent  was  fixed  upon  the  youth, 
As  if  through  the  young,  troubled  eye  he  saw, 
Away  far  back,  his  own  long  past,  —  and  gazed 
Held  in  the  still,  pale  trance  of  memory; 
When  suddenly  aroused,  with  gentle  tremor, — 
The  death  pang  of  a  life  anew  lived  o'er 
In  a  few  crowded  moments,  —  thus  he  spake: — 
"  My  son,  dear  youth,  dost  fear  thou  art  alone 
In  this  great  world,  and  cannot  find  thy  God? 
Thou  'rt  troubled  by  the  fading  leaf,  and  year 
Now  waning;  and  its  life,  robust  and  blooming, 
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Hastening  to  silent  cells  of  frost  and  death. 

Thou  hast,  in  thy  short  span,  far  entered  in 

The  mysteries  of  all  this  compact  frame 

Of  earth  and  sky  and  waters  under  them  : 

And  law,  thou  sayest,  law  only,  law  remorseless, 

Unflinching  plan,  and  method  pitiless, 

The  lesson  is  of  this  stupendous  whole 

'Neath  which  thou  sinkest  crushed.     My  son,  my  son, 

In  strange  pursuits  thou  hast  thyself  forgone, 

Nor  seen  the  grander  world  within  thee  hid. 

Alas!  poor  youth,  why  seek  for  that  thou  hast, 

And  by  the  seeking  dream  thou  hast  it  not?" 

"  My  father,"  cried  the  youth,  with  fierce  disdain, 

"  How  can  I  have  what  I  do  long  for  with 

Such  bitter  pangs?    What  brooks  it  me,  my  father, 

That  these  almighty  laws,  in  cycles  vast, 

Provide  for  nature's  growth  and  good  eventual  ? 

Me,  me  they  kill  1  on  me  they  trample  ruthless ; 

My  heart  is  nothing  in  their  dreadful  course! 

My  life  and  loving,  all  my  hope  and  fear 

And  prisoned  restlessness,  but  fill  the  plan ! " 

He  could  no  more ;  and  thus  the  old  man  calmly  — 

"  Wilt  know,  my  son,  how  I  first  learned  to  pray  ? 

I  was  in  youth  like  thee,  thou  happy  boy ! 

I  longed  for  rest,  and,  longing  still,  grew  restless. 

Like  thee,  I  seemed  a  thing  tossed  to  and  fro, — 

The  merry  sport  of  laws  inevitable. 

Alas!  I  knew  not,  as  thou  dost  not  know, 

This  beating  of  my  soul's  despairing  wings, 

The  intrepid  thought  that  I  was  greater  far 

Than  all  this  ancient  frame,  and  by  the  spirit 

Might  compass  that  which  now  imprisoned  me, 

Was  in  my  soul,  sublimely  resident, 

The  God  I  vainly  sought  so  far  away. 

List,  and  I  '11  tell  thee  how  my  spirit  woke, 

Woke'  in  a  moment,  and  with  waking  vision 

Itself  beheld,  and  with  itself  knew  God. 

One  summer  evening,  soft  and  beautiful, 

The  torrid  closing  of  a  tropic  day, 

When  forest  odors  mingling  from  the  mould, 

From  opening  flower  and  fragrant  knot  of  pine, 
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Lay  dense  and  heavy  on  the  laden  air, 

And,  like  an  idle  ship,  the  sleeping  tree 

Stood  motionless,  and  not  a  sound  or  breeze 

Stirred  the  still  cordage  of  the  hanging  vine, — 

I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  within  my  hut, 

Uncovered,  in  the  kind  protecting  heat, 

Save  with  the  heavy  blanket  of  the  night, 

Which  warm  enwrapt  me  in  the  solemn  dark. 

While  thus  I,  musing,  lay  upon  my  mat, 

A  ray  of  light  stole  softly  to  my  sense, 

And  looking  wondering  up,  I  saw  that,  through 

A  chink  unnoticed  in  my  cabin  roof, 

Brought  by  the  heaven's  majestic  march  diurnal, 

Above  the  little  cleft,  a  star  peered  in, 

Rekindling  in  my  eye  its  fires  remote. 

Astonished,  questioning  and  pleased,  I  gazed 

With  steady  aim  on  my  bright  visitor. 

And  as  I  gazed,  Hope  woke,  and  rose,  and  bid  me 

New  courage  take,  and  my  whole  being  flashed 

Back  the  far  glories  of  the  shining  star. 

Lifted  I  was  to  distance  infinite, 

Whence  came,  years  back,  its  unextinguished  ray 

To  crown  its  trackless  voyage  in  my  soul. 

Its  pale  beam  was  a  flood  of  light  august, 

Upon  whose  broad  imponderable  sea 

No  island  lay,  nor  frowning  coast  of  time ; 

And,  like  a  scroll,  the  roof  of  space  departed. 

Not  then  with  anxious  questioning  my  mind 

Toiled,  as  its  wont  was,  in  the  nets  and  meshes 

Of  substance,  method,  Law  inexorable, 

Of  plan  unknown,  and  how  and  what  things  were ; 

Nor  yet  of  my  own  self  inscrutable 

Did  I  now  long  to  frame  the  form  and  source, 

And  toil  and  strive  with  customary  pain. 

But  of  the  two,  myself  and  star  related, 

And  why  the  spirit  should  the  star  behold, 

I  asked,  and  asking,  knew,  and  knowing, 

Ceased  the  tried  wanderings  of  my  empty  quest, 

Laid  down  awhile  the  priceless  freight  of  thought, 

And  leaning  on  it,  as  the  pedler  rests 

Upon  his  pack  at  midday,  and  looks  down 
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On  his  cool  image  in  the  purling  brook, — 

My  soul  was  wrapt  in  joyful  recognition, 

And  in  the  star  beheld  and  knew  itself. 

Could  I  behold  that  tiny  gleam  of  light, 

Unless  my  inmost  soul  were  also  star, 

And  the  star-nature  folded  deep  in  mine? 

Dost  think  that  tiny  babe  of  elder  day, 

Could  leave  alone  the  breast  of  mother  night, 

And  force  the  mote  and  drawbridge  of  the  eye,    - 

And  knock  at  my  soul's  gate  with  bold  demand, 

Unless  within  abode  some  bond  of  kin, 

To  know,  receive,  and  welcome  it  with  love? 

As  thought  but  thinks  itself,  and  the  kind  heart 

Feels  only  what  it  is  and  hath  itself, 

So  sight  is  what  it  sees,  and  it  reflects 

All  things  not  more  than  all  things  are  its  image, 

Nor  more  in  thought  and  deed  I  act  myself, 

Than  in  my  seeing  I  myself  behold. 

For  star  within  me  shines  to  star  without; 

My  soul  the  melodies  of  birds  composes, 

And  mine  the  harmony  of  brook  and  breeze ; 

I  am  the  soil  wherein  the  trees  are  rooted ; 

I  am  the  rising  sun,  the  glow  of  dawn  ; 

In  me  high  noon  is  reached,  and  I  the  setting; 

Fruit,  flower,  sea,  lake,  the  ocean  and  the  air, 

All  these  am  I,  —  and  seed,  and  spore,  and  fern  ; 

In  me  the  beetle  chirps ;  I  am  his  nest ; 

And  I  the  light  and  wave  on  which  it  glistens. 

O  then,  my  son,  I  felt  a  great  bond  tie  me, — 

A  mighty  chain  of  love  and  kindredness 

Unite  me  to  a  living  universe. 

For  if  my  soul  is  star,  then  star  is  soul ! 

0  the  transcendence  of  that  thought  to  me ! 

1  cannot  tell  thee,  boy,  the  sudden  joy 

I  felt, —  the  peace,  the  rapture  inexpressible, 
Rapture  in  peace  and  peace  in  rapture  ended, 
The  still,  unutterable  confidence, 
The  perfect  faith  and  trust  serene  and  sure. 
The  unimpeded  march  of  the  true  heavens 
Had  borne  the  star  beyond  the  little  crevice 
Through  which  had  traveled  the  divine  evangel ; 
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But  light  supreme  and  flowing  tide  of  life 
Filled  and  upbore  me  on  the  sea  of  night. 

0  starry  soul !  and  eke  O  soul  of  star ! 

And  light  is  thought,  the  friendly  heart  is  love; 
The  sea  is  power,  the  atmosphere  is  life, 
The  earth's  sweet  breath  is  tenderness  and  care, 
And  smiling  clouds  chase  beauty  o'er  its  face. 

1  knew  indeed  no  better  than  before 
The  secret  of  my  own  mysterious  being ; 

I  knew  not,  nor  can  know,  nor  e'er  discover 

Or  what  I  am,  or  how  I  came  to  be. 

To  know  this  would  be  even  to  understand 

And  see  my  being  ere  I  lived  to  see, 

And  to  have  consciousness  ere  sense  arose. 

But  this  I  learned,  —  that  what  I  am  are  all  things, 

That  in  the  breast  of  nature  beats  a  heart 

Like  unto  mine,  a  reason  too  like  mine, 

A  parent-nature  like  to  me  the  child; 

And  I  could  give  full  pathway  to  my  love, 

And  lean  close  to  His  breast  and  feel  it  beat, 

And  in  the  wondrous  frame  of  earth  and  sky 

The  image  see  which  is  both  His  and  mine, — 

Which  is  myself  reflected  deep  in  Him, 

Which  is  Himself  responsive  to  His  child. 

Thus  thinking,  I  arose,  my  son,  and  went 

Forth  in  the  night  and  stood  with  head  juplifted ; 

No  words  I  said,  nor  thought  of  any  prayer, 

But,  like  a  silent  river  through  a  forest, 

Flowed  the  still  worship  through  my  heart  at  peace." 

The  old  man  ceased ;  and  stooping  to  pick  up 

His  old  quaint  cap,  replaced  it  on  his  head 

Against  the  dews  of  the  swift  coming  night, 

Then  on  the  young  man's  head,  with  reverence  bowed, 

He  laid  his  hand  in  kind  and  holy  blessing, 

While  from  the  quiet  sky  the  stars  looked  down. 

J.  Vila  Blak 


DO  THEY  REALLY  BELIEVE  IT  ? 

DO  orthodox  ministers  and  church  members  really  believe  in 
that  infallible  inspiration  of  the  whole  Bible,  Old  Testa- 
ment and  New,  which  they  teach  ?  The  fact  that  this  doctrine 
is  taught  is  well  known,  but,  to  make  an  accurate~presentation 
of  its  terms,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  import,  I  quote  the 
following,  just  published,  from  one  of  the  propagandist  organs  of 
orthodoxy,  the  Watchman  and  Reflector  : 

"  The  Bible  is  our  only  guide,  source  of  knowledge  and  standard  of 
authority  in  matters  of  religion.  Whatever  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures 
is  to  be  believed  ;  whatever  is  there  enjoined  is  to  be  obeyed.  And 
what  is  there  neither  enjoined  nor  taught  is  not  to  be  imposed  on  the 
faith  or  conscience  of  any  man  as  of  religious  obligation." 

Do  orthodox  people  really  believe  this  ?  No  doubt  the  major- 
ity of  them  think  they  believe  it.  They  quote  approvingly  Chil- 
lingworth's  saying  that  "  The  Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants "  ;  they  vehemently  rebuke  that  teaching  of  the  Romish 
church  which  hold;  tradition  and  church-rule  to  have  equal 
authority  with  Scripture  ;  and  they  stigmatize  as  vehemently 
the  liberty  taken  by  Unitarians  and  Rationalists,  of  discriminat- 
ing between  different  portions  of  that  book,  accepting  some  and 
rejecting  others  according  to  evidence  ;  although  this  is  no  more 
than  was  done  by  those  bodies  of  fallible  men  who  first  settled 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  In  theory,  the  organs  of  orthodoxy 
deny  the  validity  of  tradition  as  an  authoritative  rule,  and  insist* 
that  Scripture  is  the  only  rule,  and  the  sufficient  rule,  for  the 
guidance  of  life,  and  that  all  Scripture  is  alike  inspired.  What 
we  have  now  to  inquire  is,  does  the  practice  of  these  professors 
correspond  with  their  theory  ?  Do  they  always  obey  the  teach- 
ing of  inspiration  ?  Do  they  never  follow  tradition  in  preference  ? 
I  ask,  then  — 

Are  the  creed  and  customs  of  the  orthodox  church  taken 
wholly  from  the  Bible  ?  Do  they  fairly  represent  that  book,  and 
represent  it  without  addition,  or  diminution,  or  variation  ? 
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From  the  claims  their  ministers  and  members  incessantly 
make  in  creeds,  sermons,  prayers  and  exhortations,  it  would  seem 
so.    But  the  fact  does  not  correspond  with  these  pretensions. 

Judging  of  the  matter  by  the  light  of  reason,  it  is  impossible 
exactly  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  since  many  of 
its  parts  contradict  each  other ;  but,  as  the  people  of  whom  I  am 
now  speaking  absolutely  refuse  the  guidance  of  reason  in  relig- 
ious matters,  and  energetically  deny  the  existence  of  any  such 
contradictions,  I  shall  in  this  article  look  at  the  Bible  from  their 
stand-point,  and  consider  any  text  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  as  the  voice  of  the  book,  and  of  the  system  ;  and  I  shall  men- 
tion some  particulars  in  which  the  people  called  orthodox  syste- 
matically disregard  and  depart  from  the  rules  of  the  Bible. 

The  Bible,  in  commanding  the  observance  of  a  weekly  sab- 
bath, expressly  specifies  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  Saturday, 
as  the  time  for  that  observance,  and  rest  from  all  labor  as  the 
manner  of  it ;  and,  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  the  compre-. 
hensiveness  of  this  last  command,  such  ordinary  labors  as  pick- 
ing up  chips,  lighting  fires,  and  bearing  burdens,  are  expressly 
specified  as  forbidden. 

Our  orthodox  people  lay  great  stress  on  the  keeping  of  a  Sab- 
bath, but  they  choose  a  different  day  for  it  from  that  which  their 
inspired  Bible  commands.  On  Saturday,  the  only  day  specified 
in  that  book  for  a  weekly  Sabbath,  they  follow,  without  scruple, 
their  accustomed  labors  and  business,  not  "  remembering  "  that 
day  for  the  appointed  duty  of  "  rest,\not  "  hallowing  "  it,  not 
regarding  it  at  all.  The  tradition  of  their  church  (an  authority 
which  they  vehemently  deprecate  in  the  Romish  church)  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  substitute  another  day  (Sunday)  for  the 
commanded  one,  and  they  take  the  liberty  to  observe  this  sub- 
stitute in  a  manner  materially  different  from  that  Scripturally 
enjoined  in  the  "  Fourth  Commandment."  They  pick  up  chips, 
make  fires,  cook,  wash  dishes,  harness  horses  and  bear  burdens 
without  compunction,  and  they  enjoin  religious  assemblies  as 
the  especial  and  most  important  duty  of  their  Sunday  Sabbath, 
though  the  "  Fourth  Commandment "  made  no  such  requisition, 
and  the  first  sabbatical  injunction  in  the  Bible  commanded 
"Abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place  !  Let  no  man  go  out  of  his 
place  on  the  seventh  day  !  " 
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The  Bible  expressly,  and  with  many  repetitions,  commands  a 
religious  observance  of  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  It  says,  for 
instance  — 

"  Sing  aloud  unto  God,  our  strength  ;  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the 
God  of  Jacob.  Take  a  psalm,  and  bring  hither  the  timbrel,  the  pleas- 
ant harp,  with  the  psaltery.  Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon,  in 
the  time  appointed,  on  our  solemn  feast  day.  For  this  was  a  statute 
for  Israel,  and  a  law  of  the  God  of  Jacob.  —  Ps.  lxxxi,  1-4. 

The  Bible  also  declares  that  this  observance  shall  be  universal 
and  perpetual.     It  says  — 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and 
from  one  sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before  me, 
saith  the  Lord."  —  Isaiah,  lxvi,  23. 

This  conjunction  of  the  new  moon  with  the  weekly  sabbath, 
implying  a  similarity  of  the  two  in  sacredness  and  obligation, 
occurs  no  less  than  thirteen  times  in  the  Bible  ;  and  yet  our  or- 
thodox people,  teaching  the  infallible  inspiration  of  that  book, 
and  the  solemn  obligation  of  all  its  commands,  utterly  ignore 
both  the  command  and  the  prophecy  above  quoted,  and  treat  the 
day  of  the  new  moon  with  perfect  neglect  and  indifference. 

Take  another  instance  of  their  disregard  of  the  teaching  of 
Scripture :  — 

The  Bible,  nowhere  directly  forbids  calling  a  physician  in  case 
of  sickness,  though  in  one  case  it  records  with  disapproval  re- 
specting a  royal  personage  that,  being  sick  of  a  very  grave  dis- 
ease, "  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the  physicians."  This 
was  a  Hebrew  monarch.  But  the  Bible  contains  an  explicit  and 
positive  injunction  respecting  the  method  of  cure  to  be  used  for 
a  sick  person  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  He  is  to  call 
for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  they  are  directed  to  put  oil  upon 
Aim,  praying  at  the  same  time  for  his  recovery  ;  and  when  these 
means  are  used  in  faith,  this  infallibly  inspired  book  declares 
that  the  sick  one  shall  recover.  — James,  v,  14,  15. 

Do  orthodox  men  act,  in  the  treatment  of  illness,  as  if  they  be- 
lieved that  Scripture  which  they  extol  in  the  pulpit  and  the; 
prayer-meeting  as  infallibly  inspired  ?  Not  at  all.  When  a  friend 
is  sick,  they  send  for  a  physician,  in  spite  of  the  Scriptural  re- 
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proval  of  King  Asa's  conduct ;  and  they  do  not  send  for  the 
elders  of  the  church  to  put  oil  on  the  patient. 

This  looks  like  unbelief ;  but  another  circumstance  proves  it 
to  be  such.  Fathers,  mothers  and  children,  husbands  and  wives, 
persons  most  tenderly  beloved,  and  for  whose  recovery  any  sacri- 
fice would  joyfully  be  made,  often  die  under  the  physician's  treat- 
ment, in  spite  of  his  most  earnest  wishes  and  endeavors.  No 
wonder !  He  is  mortal  and  fallible.  But  how  is  it  that  these 
affectionate  relatives  call  nobody  but  the  physician,  and  never  in 
a  single  case  request  the  elders  of  the  church  to  apply  the  Scrip- 
tural remedy  ;  to  use  oil  and  prayer  for  their  friend's  restoration  ? 
Could  they  see  him  die  without  trying  this  recipe  if  they  be- 
lieved it  was  dictated  by  God  as  an  infallible  means  of  cure  ? 
The  truth  is,  they  do  not  believe  this  portion  of  the  Bible  to  be 
binding  upon  them,  though  they  pretend  that  the  whole  of  it  is 
God's  word. 

Take  another  instance  :  — if  any  Scriptural  direction  respect- 
ing water-baptism  is  plain,  it  is  that  believers,  and  only  believers, 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  it.  But  our  orthodox  ministers  and 
people  insist  upon  applying  this  rite  to  infants,  regardless  of  the 
facts  that  they  do  not  believe,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  be- 
lief. They  thus  disregard  one  of  the  express  stipulations  of  their 
infallibly  inspired  Scripture. 

Many  more  instances  might  be  given  of  the  practical  disre- 
gard of  Scripture  teaching  by  ministers  and  churches  of  the  or- 
thodox faith,  but  the  point  is  sufficiently  proved.  Let  it  be  con- 
ceded that  every  one  of  these  cases  was,  in  the  beginning,  an  ac- 
cident, an  oversight,  a  sin  of  ignorance,  or  of  negligence.  It  is 
so  no  longer.  Over  and  over  again,  protest  has  been  made,  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  appealed  to,  and  the  glaring  antagonism 
between  orthodox  theory  and  practice  exposed.  The  present 
writer  has  seriously  and  earnestly  asked  dozens  of  his  clerical 
class-mates  and  friends  to  show  him  how  their  conduct  in  these 
matters  can  be  reconciled,  first  with  Scripture,  and  then  with 
their  prof ession  of  belief  in  the  infallible  inspiration  of  Scripttire. 
They  can  give  no  answer  to  either  question.  They  flee,  defeated, 
from  the  discussion.  But  they  continue  to  violate  the  Bible  com- 
mands above  quoted,  and  they  continue  to  make  public  declara- 
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tion  that  the  Bible,  throughout,  is  the  word  of  God,  and  that  its 
directions  are  religiously  binding  upon  men. 

The  truth  is  that  the  belief  and.  practice  of  orthodox  people 
depend  quite  as  much  upon  church  tradition  and  custom  as  upon 
the  Bible,  and  that  where  these  disagree,  it  is  the  latter,  not  the 
former,  that  is  disregarded  in  practice,  though  the  theory  of  its 
infallibility  remains,  being  written  in  the  creed.  Times  change, 
and  these  people  change  with  them.  The  history  of  witchcraft 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  Bible  taught,  as  clearly  as  it  taught  any- 
thing, that  there  were  witches  and  wizards,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  put  to  death.  The  church  people,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
for  a  long  time  believed  and  obeyed,  hunting  up  witches  and 
killing  them.  After  a  while  they  stopped  killing  the  witches, 
though  the  evidence  that  they  were  such  remained  just  the  same  as 
before.  Now  they  no  longer  believe  in  the  existence  of  witches. 
But  they  still  declare  the  Bible  to  be  infallibly  inspired  !  That 
is  an  article  of  the  creed.  That  is  one  of  their  cherished  tradi- 
tions. He  who  should  attack  that  would  inevitably  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom. So  they  stick  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  infallibility, 
say  nothing  about  witches,  baptize  creatures  incapable  of  belief, 
disregard  the  new  moons,  keep  silent  about  the  fulfilment  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy  that  all  flesh  shall  join  in  the  observance  of 
"  new  moons  and  sabbaths,"  hold,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  Sun- 
day sabbath  of  modern  tradition  instead  of  the  Saturday  sabbath 
commanded  in  Scripture,  utterly  neglect  the  administration  of 
oil  to  their  sick  friends  by  the  hands  of  "  Elders  of  the  Church," 
as  their  infallible  Bible  directs,  and  leave  the  question  of  using 
oil  or  rhubarb,  or  neither,  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  an  unre- 
generate  physician,  with  ideas  directed  by  "  cainal  reason." 

These  things  are  mentioned  to  stir  up,  by  way  of  remem- 
brance, the  pure  minds  of  so  many  of  the  orthodox  people  as  are 
yet  unconscious  of  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in- 
volved in  their  system.  These  abuses  will  continue  while  they 
are  suffered  in  silence.  Reform  can  come  only  by  inquiry,  dis- 
cussion, open  acknowldgement  of  the  evil,  and  active  movement 
towards  a  remedy. 

C.  K.  W. 


WAIFS. 

WE  have  been  bold  enough  to  say,  the  highest,  the  com- 
pletest  manifestations  of  God  are  to  be  seen  in  man. 
The  human  race  is  the  vehicle  of  his  appearance :  his  supremest 
power,  his  beauty,  are  displayed  in  man  ;  in  man  his  wisdom  finds 
voice.  But  in  some  sense  this  is  a  common  faith  with  all  who 
confess  God  at  all.  Is  it  quite  fair  to  insist  that  any  people  be- 
lieve in  a  dead  God,  as  we  sometimes  have  charged  ?  There  are, 
I  find,  none  who  thus  interpret  their  faith.  Is  it  fair  to  say,  that 
such  a  declaration  is  the  actual  necessity  of  their  position  ?  An 
intelligent  Christian  to-day  will  affirm  that  God  is  really  mani- 
fest in  humanity  at  all  times  ;  the  world  is  under  his  guidance  ; 
he  holds  the  nations  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands  ;  he  is  ever-pres- 
ent, incarnating  himself  in  the  human  race.  But  at  times,  in 
certain  persons,  he  has  more  completely  incarnated  himself  than 
in  others  ;  in  one  instance,  completely.  I  say  Christians,  and 
make  no  distinction  here  between  Orthodox  and  liberal ;  for 
their  speculations  on  the  unity  and  trinity  are  set  aside  by  the 
declaration  —  to  which  both  agree  —  that  the  fullness  of  the  god- 
head was  manifest  in  Jesus.  The  one  says,  this  was  so  ;  and  yet 
he  was  not  God,  but  his  Son :  the  other,  this  was  so ;  and  there- 
fore he  was  God,  and  yet  his  Son.  Practically,  the  Orthodox  is 
the  nearest  right.  If  Jesus  contained  in  his  nature  the  fullness 
of  the  godhead,  for  all  practical  purposes  he  was  God.  No,  says 
the  Unitarian,  he  was  like  God.  But  suppose  I  say,  God  w^s.  like 
him.  Would  not  that  be  nearest  the  alleged  fact  ?  Jesus,  you 
say,  was  a  perfect  man.  Perfect?  Well,  can  you  go  beyond 
that  ?  Perfect  man,  do  you  say,  but  not  the  perfect  God?  He 
did  not  show  the  fullness  of  the  godhead,  then  ?  Was  he,  then 
not  perfect  ?  or  was  he  perfect  because  he  showed  the  limit  of 
man's  capacity  to  contain  God?  The  limit !  How  is  it  that 
you  venture  to  declare  the  limit  ?  How  is  it  that  you  venture 
to  suppose  that  human  perfection  is  not  perfection  itself? 
What  idea  can  you  have   of  a  perfection  above  or  beyond  or 
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more  than  such  perfection  ?  It  is  common  to  say  of  another, 
He  did  well  for  him  ;  much  better  than  I  expected  him  to  do. 
Shall  we  say  that  Jesus  did  well  for  one  in  human  form,  —  better, 
far  better,  than  we  supposed  possible  ;  that,  indeed,  he  never 
can  be  surpassed,  as  M.  Renan  has  said  ;  that  that  is  the  best 
God  can  do  at  incarnating  himself  in  human  flesh  ;  but  that  he 
did  not,  after  all,  reveal  the  fullness  of  his  perfection  ? 

Ask  the  political  radical  what  the  term  "  radical "  imports,  he 
responds  :  A  disposition  to  do  nothing  by  halves  ;  a  readiness  to 
push  the  argument  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  no  fear  or  in- 
terest of  party  preventing ;  to  always  act  with  reference  to 
highest  principles  ;  to  shape  the  whole  policy  of  the  party  in 
harmony  with  the  idea  of  freedom,  of  equal  opportunity  for  all 
men.  He  avers  that  statesmanship  rests  absolutely  on  morals. 
He  allows  that  there  is  no  choice  of  ways,  but  a  one  rule  as  im- 
perative unto  the  law-maker  as  his  laws  are  to  be  unto  the  peo- 
ple ;  his  laws  in  fact,  are  to  derive  all  their  authority  from  this 
conforming  spirit  which  makes  them  alive.  The  statesman  does 
not  originate  laws,  but  provides  for  the  enforcement  only  of 
those  which  nature  enjoins.  He  is  the  servant  of  the  Most  High, 
and  rules  by  divine  right.  If  not,  he  is  no  statesman,  but  a  trick- 
ster, an  intermedler  in  the  affairs  of  God  and  man. 

We  are  taught  most  to  reverence  and  fear  that  which  is  set 
over  against  us  ;  to  compel,  that  which  operates  for  our  benefit, 
and  is  jealous  of  our  thanks.  Should  we  not  rather  insist  that 
no  such  demand  could  be  made  upon  men  by  God  ?  What  does 
the  god  say  within  us  ?  In  our  relations  with  each  other,  when 
the  sentiment  of  ingratitude  is  grossly  shown,  what  does  the  god 
within  say  ?  '  For  thy  sake,  O  friend,  not  for  mine  alone,  I 
would  thou  hadst  a  better  spirit.'  But  this  god  never  craves 
ceremony  nor  solemn  sentiments.  The  highest  friendship  and 
love  are  above  the  displays  of  gratitude.  Gratitude  plays  back 
and  forth  on  a  lower  plane. 

At  the  mountains  last  summer,  one  evening  the  sky  had 
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cleared  up  of  all  clouds,  save  a  heavy  black  bank  that  hung  low 
in  the  east.  Over  this,  while  a  party  were  sitting  on  the  porch 
of  the  house,  the  moon  rose  suddenly,  and  with  great  splendor. 
After  the  general  exclamation  of  surprise  and  delight,  there  fol- 
lowed a  time  of  silence,  as  this  royal  queen  moved  up  through 
the  sky,  which  a  good  elderly  lady  was  moved  to  break  by  re- 
marking, in  a  not  very  musical  tone,  '  We  ought  to  be  very  grate- 
ful to  the  Being  who  hath  made  so  much  beauty  for  us!  The 
sudden  introduction  of  this  sentiment  of  indebtedness  broke  the 
charm  ;  the  '  silver  moon  '  was  left  to  roll  on  as  she  would  ;  the 
party  plunged  into  chit-chat  for  an  escape.  The  domain  of  the 
spirit  had  been  invaded,  and  the  spirit  was  mortified  if  not 
'  grieved '  away. 

The  highest  honor  to  God  is  a  man  fitted  by  self-respect  to  be 
his  companion.  For  God  to  have  to  play  his  part,  '  have  his  chil- 
dren work  upon  him '  by  strategy  and  flattery,  to  have  to  be  used 
as  we  Christians  use  him,  once  in  seven  days  at  least,  it  might 
be  supposed  would  consume  aught  else  but  the  infinite  patience. 
Of  course  this  is  a  part  of  our  growth,  and  we  are  one  day  to 
conduct  ourselves  with  more  politeness  and  reverence.  To  speak 
of  it  is  to  hasten  that  time.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  re- 
gards our  relations  with  God  or  with  men.  It  is  the  attitude  of 
one's  own  spirit,  not  primarily  towards  persons,  bpt  towards 
truth  and  beauty.  Mere  power  is  gross,  and  an  illusion.  The 
worship  of  it,  is  not  only  the  sign  of  a  servile  spirit,  but  the  most 
futile  method  for  guarding  one's  self.  Who  can  afford  to  be  the 
sport  of  another  being's  power  ?  If  the  power  of  God  be  not  lim- 
ited, in  bonds,  as  it  were,  if  it  be  not  derived  from  the  goodness 
and  pure  wisdom,  the  beautiful  character,  which  we  would  attrib- 
ute to  him,  is  he  God  then  ? 

The  natural  taste  seems  to  be  not  to  have  the  sentiments  of 
gratitude  or  of  love  much  handled  or  paraded.  It  remains  for 
the  new  birth,  when  duty  gets  rampant,  and  spurs  the  soul  into 
'action,'  to  initiate  the  ought  which  turns  you  about  in  such 
breathless  haste  to  face  and  make  your  bow  and  compliment  to 
a  person,  —  the  giver.     It  is  counted  as  piety  when  you  attain 
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this  practice.  You  may  recall  some  people  who  seem  to  be  made 
up  of '  Thank  yous.'  They  hardly  permit  of  your  winking  before 
they  drop  their  little  acknowledgment.  The  question  arises,  Are 
they  much  better  than  others  who  do  not  thus  annoy  you  ?  For 
it  is  annoying  ;  and  you  feel  as  though  you  would  like  to  be 
pretty  certain  that  they,  at  least,  were  receiving  a  benefit  from 
such  a  discipline.  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  spirit  that  tells,  and 
not  the  invention  or  habit  of  speech. 

Who  has  not  heard  some  people  swear  when  their  spirit 
seemed  to  guard  them  from  being  profane  ?  You  would  say  that 
they  had  not  only  no  purpose  of  assailing  God,  but  that  there 
is  in  their  coarseness  somewhat  not  wholly  wicked ;  a  sort  of 
defense  of  God,  it  seems,  a  short-hand  method  for  dealing  with 
your  own  deceased  piety.  The  derision  was  meant  for  men,  for 
the  keepers  of  God  ;  not  for  him.  There  was  an  undertone  of 
apology  to  him,  rather,  which  might  be  interpreted  thus, '  I  come 
by  a  private  path  to  tell  you,  God,  that  I  mean  nothing  offensive 
to  you.  But  I  don't  like  all  the  cant  and  mock-humility  that 
flashes  so  !  I  'd  rather  storm  ! '  The  lackey  spirit  pervading  our 
piety  is  thus  offset.  Wc  are  reminded  how  high  and  undesign- 
ing,  how  crystal  pure,  is  the  right  and  truly  reverent  spirit. 

The  purpose  must  be  to  crowd  the  present  time  with  as  much 
of  success  as  lies  within  your  power.  The  aim  is,  the  achieve- 
ment of  success  constantly.  Accept  failure  as  it  comes  ;  make 
the  most  of  it ;  master  it  ;  never  let  it  master  you  ;  impress  it 
into  your  service ;  turn  it  over  and  over  again  until  that  side 
comes  uppermost  which  reflects  the  heavens  above.  Then  shines 
for  you  the  truth  and  the  beauty  which  you  are  to  pursue,  and 
which  no  calamity  could  destroy.  Thus  success  becomes  not  a 
dream  of  the  future,  but  a  present  reality.  Failure  ceases  to  be 
failure  when  thus  valued.  There  are  no  circumstances  so  des- 
perate but  the  spirit  of  man  is  superior  to  them  if  he  chooses  to 
summon  to  himself  its  aid.  He  is  himself  creator :  let  him  accept 
his  chaos,  and  build  anew.  The  point  is  to  never  surrender, 
neither  to  one's  lower  self,  nor  to  an  unbelieving  world.  Though 
you  die  in  the  gutter,  pick  yourself  up  in  the  next  world,  and 
move  on. 
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Nor  heed  what  *s  said  along^ie  route, 
By  Doubt  and  Fear.     Hold  fast  the  hand 

Of  Faith,  for  guide  :  thy  journey  o'er 
Thou  shalt  be  owner  of  the  land ; 

The  heavens  and  earth  with  joy  will  speed 
To  servants  be  of  thy  command.. 

The  following  lines  have  struck  so  tender  a  chord,  and  are  so 
true  to  nature,  that  nearly  all  the  religious  journals  in  the  coun- 
try have  found  a  place  for  them.  Should  it  not  occur  to  all  good 
Orthodox  people  that  their  teaching  is  unqualifiedly  heretical  ? 
If  such  people  do  not  know  that  this  is  heresy,  those  whom 
they  call  heretics  know  it,  and  are  quite  willing  that  this  '  little 
child  shall  lead  them.'  If  we  are  all  agreed,  why  are  we  not  all 
agreed  ? 

THE  UNFINISHED  PRAYER. 

" '  Now  I  lay  me  '  —  Say  it,  darling ;  " 

"  Lay  me,"  lisped  the  tiny  lips 
Of  my  daughter,  kneeling,  bending, 

O'er  her  folded  finger-tips. 

"  i  Down  to  sleep.'  "    "  To  sleep,"  she  murmured, 

And  the  curly  head  dropped  low, 
"  *  I  pray  the  Lord,'  "  I  gently  added : 

"You  can  say  it  all,  I  know." 

"'Pray  the  Lord'" — the  words  came  faintly, 

Fainter  still  —  "  *  My  soul  to  keep  : '  " 
Then  the  tired  head  fairly  nodded, 

And  the  child  was  fast  asleep. 

But  the  dewy  eyes  half  opened 

When  I  clasped  her  to  my  breast ; 
And  the  dear  voice  softly  whispered, 

"Mamma,  God  knows  all  the  rest" 

Oh  the  trusting,  sweet  confiding 

Of  the  child  heart !     Would  that  I 

Thus  might  trust  my  heavenly  Father, 

He  who  hears  my  feeblest  cry  1 

S.  H.  M. 


CONCERNING     PIETY. 

A  Paraphrase. 

Socrates.     What  is  Piety  ? 

Eutkypkro.     Piety  is  what  is  pleasing  to  the  gods. 

Soc.     But  is  anything  pleasing  to  the  gods  but  righteousness  ? 

Eu.     Certainly  not. 

Soc.     Then  Piety  is  righteousness  ? 

Eu.     It  would  seem  so. 

Soc.     Is  piety  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  righteousness  ? 

Eu.     But  a  part,  I  think. 

Soc.     What  part  should  you  call  it  ? 

Eu.  Piety,  Socrates,  I  think  is  the  part  of  righteousness  which  is 
concerned  about  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  remainder  of  righteous- 
ness is  that  which  leads  to  the  utility  of  men. 

Soc.  Capital !  But  still  there  is  one  small  matter  wanting.  This 
service  of  the  gods,  what  is  it  ?  to  serve  the  gods  is  expressed  by  the 
same  word  as  to  tend  horses  and  oxen,  and  this  tendance  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creature  tended.  Well  then,  is  this  service  of  the  gods 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gods  ?  Do  you  do  the  gods  any  good  by  your 
service  ? 

Eu.  Of  course  not.  What  I  mean  by  service,  is  the  service  of  ser- 
vants to  masters. 

Soc.  But  in  all  these  cases,  service  means  work  of  some  kind.  What 
then  is  the  work  —  admirable  it  must  indeed  be  —  which  we  can  do 
for  the  gods  ? 

Eu.     O,  we  can  do  many  such  works. 

Soc.     But  what  is  the  best  of  these  works  ? 

Eu.  Well,  we  can  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  so  make  the  gods 
propitious  to  us,  to  our  families,  and  to  the  state. 

Soc.     You  say  then  that  piety  consists  in  prayers  and  sacrifices  ? 

Eu.     Precisely. 

Soc.  Now  sacrifice  is  giving  something  to  the  gods,  and  prayer  is 
asking  something  from  them  —  is  it  not  so  ? 

Eu.     That  is  my  meaning. 

Soc.  And  so  you  say  that  serving  the  gods  is  giving  something  to 
them,  and  asking  something  from  them  ? 
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Eu.    I  do. 

Soc.  But  to  ask  aright  is  to  ask  what  we  need  ;  and  to  give  aright 
we  must  give  what  they  need  —  is  not  this  so  ? 

Eu.     Yes. 

Soc.     Then  Piety  is  a  sort  of  bargain  with  the  gods  ? 

Eu.     Why  —  yes — you  can  call  it  a  bargain  if  you  like. 

Soc.  I  do  not  like  to  do  so  unless  it  be  true.  But  tell  me,  of  what 
use  can  our  gifts  be  to  the  gods  ?  What  they  give  us  is  plain,  for  every- 
thing is  their  gift.  But  how  can  they  be  profited  by  what  we  give  ?  Or 
have  we  so  much  the  better  of  the  bargain,  that  we  receive  all  good 
from  them,  and  they  get  no  good  from  us  ? 

Eu.  Why,  do  you  suppose,  Socrates,  that  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to 
think  that  the  gods  are  benefited  by  what  they  receive  from  us  ? 

Soc.  If  they  are  not,  what  are  these  gifts  of  ours  to  the  gods,  which 
you  have  been  speaking  about  ? 

Eu.  What  can  you  suppose,  except  honor  and  reverence  and  grati- 
tude? 

r 

Soc.  Then,  my  friend,  you  consider  piety  to  be  gratitude  to  the  gods, 
and  not  anything  which  is  useful  or  pleasing  to  them. 

Eu.     I  think  that  piety  is  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing  to  them. 

Soc.     And  so  piety  is  what  is  pleasing  to  the  gods  ? 

Eu.     Certainly. 

Soc.  But  if  piety  is  pleasing,  it  must  be  useful — for  I  suppose  that 
you  will  not  assert  that  the  gods  are  pleased  with  what  is  of  no  use  ? 

Eu.     Assuredly  not 

Soc.     Do  the  gods  then  need  anything  we  can  offer  them  ? 

Eu.     What  a  question  ! 

Soc.  But  if  piety  is  useful,  it  must  be  useful  because  either  the  gods 
need  it  or  because  we  need  it,  or  lastly  because  both  the  gods  and  our- 
selves need  it 

Eu.    The  gods  do  not  need  it  —  they  need  nothing. 

Soc,     Then  it  must  be  that  piety  is  useful  because  it  is  useful  to  us  ? 

Eu.     It  appears  so  now. 

Soc.  But  to  seem  to  do  something  for  the  gods  when  in  reality  we  are 
only  doing  for  ourselves  —  is  this  piety  ? 

Eu.     I  have  an  engagement  at  this  hour. 

Soc.    Alas  1  my  friend,  what  are  you  doing?  You  kick  me  down  from 

the  lofty  summit  of  my  hope  and  go  away.     I  expected  to  learn  of  you 

what  piety  really  is,  and  so  to  become  a  reformed  man  for  the  rest  of 

my  life. 

D.  H.  M. 


NOTES. 

WHY  do  men  of  means,  who  do  not  believe  in  such  enterprises, 
contribute  to  build  Roman-Catholic  cathedrals,  and  to  the  aid 
of  Orthodox  institutions  ?  Do  they  think  that *t  is  equivalent  to  casting 
bread  upon  the  waters  ?  Do  they  believe  that  dollars,  like  bread,  may 
return  again  ?  Have  they  some  speculation  on  foot  ? 

How  often  one  hears  men  say  that  they  go  to  church  simply  because 
they  desire  to  set  a  good  example  to  their  children !  Some  are  thus 
liberal  that  they  attend  Orthodox  churches  on  the  same  theory.  The 
time  may  come  when  their  sensible  children  will  ask  how  it  is  that  what 
is  not  good  for  pa  is  good  for  them  ?  In  after  life,  can  they  be  very 
grateful  for  the  load  of  Orthodoxy  his  "  example "  has  saddled  upon 
them? 

There  are  many  churches  in  which  "  Every  pew  is  let."  Perhaps  this 
is  the  reason  why  so  few  of  them  are  occupied. 

How  many  churches  are  in  this  condition  :  Two  thirds  of  the  min- 
ister's salary  is  paid  by  two  or  three  rich  conservative  gentlemen,  who, 
by  this  means,  own  the  pulpit.  Radicals  contribute  their  mite,  and  en- 
courage "  their  minister  "  all  they  can.  Yet  he  knows  what  bills  are  to 
be  paid,  and  also  that  even  these  people  prudently  have  an  ear  for  his 
prudence  of  speech.  He  wants  his  salary  ;  he  must  have  it :  how  can 
he  go  home,  and  meet  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  have  it  not  ?  He 
wants  to  be  free  :  but  he  must  please  the  three  rich  conservatives ;  he 
must  not  turn  against  his  radical  friends,  who  have  so  much  forbear- 
ance, and  such  ardent  expectations,  that  they  in  the  fullness  of  time 
shall  be  the  heirs  of  the  entire  inheritance.  Would  it  not  be  cruel  for 
him  to  do  so  ?  It  would.  He  must  therefore  suffer  and  patiently  wait 
with  them,  until  the  three  Conservatives  are  dead,  and  the  Radicals 
have  grown  rich.  It  is  a  sublime  faith  1  More  sublime,  than  rational,  is 
it  not  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear  that  these  three  conserva- 
tive gentlemen  will  die  any  sooner  than  other  people.  They  are  good 
for  twenty  years,  at  least.  If  the  minister  live  that  long,  he.  will  oudive 
his  impulse  of  freedom ;  he  will  have  choked  it  off,  or  starved  it  to 
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death,  while  he  was  keeping  his  place  and  feeding  his  farhily.  He  will 
have  left  his  soul  on  the  way,  and  become  a  "  dry  stick,"  fit  only  to 
bury  people. 

.  Have  his  radical  lay  brothers  worried  along,  keeping  their  bodies  in 
existence,  accumulating  property?  they  will  receive  the  inheritance, 
indeed,  —  the  church  of  their  fathers,  the  dower  of  the  three  rich  con- 
servative gentlemen ;  an  institution  sufficiently  dead  and  dry  to  take 
fire  from  the  least  fresh  spark  of  intelligence  the  winds  of  heaven  carry 
thither,  and  fan  into  flame.  The  fire  will  prove  to  be  no  calamity.  The 
city  of  God,  like  every  other  city,  is  improved  after  a  fire. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  who  say  that  they  go  for  pure  piety,  for 
peaceful  devotion,  and  don't  want  their  souls  harassed  with  reminders 
of  earth,  its  sins,  and  its  follies  ;  with  drivel  about  justice  and  equality : 
to  this  end  they  would  build  a  church.  They  want  a  church  in  which 
to  contemplate  God,  the  angels,  and  heaven.  That  is  what  they  will 
pay  their  money  for.  Just  as  children  like  to  be  told  fairy  tales,  and 
believe  in  them,  'they  like  to  be  entertained  with  angelic  romances  : 
they  hear  with  delight  of  the  gates  of  pearl,  and  the  streets  of  gold,  and 
of  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  all  who  pay  their  fee  into  the  heavenly 
land. 

The  question  arises,  whether  such  people,  as  a  rule,  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  abode  of  the  angels  from  another  place.  Will  they  rec- 
ognize the  angels  when  they  meet  them  ?  One  would  like  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  their  debut. 

Before  going  West,  Mr.  Alcott  has  been  persuaded  to  give  in  Bos- 
ton a  course  of  six  conversations,  which  have  thus  far  been  very  suc- 
cessful. His  subjects  have  been :  "  Manners  and  Conversation  ; " 
"  Temperament  and  Descent ;  "  "  Woman  ; "  "  Plato  ;  "  "  Beauty  ;  " 
"  Theism  and  Christianity."  We  hope  he  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
repeat  the  same  elsewhere.  "  Temperament  and  Descent "  is  spoken 
of  as  a  conversation  of  remarkable  power. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  repeating  his  course  of  lectures  at  various  places  ; 
among  others,  at  Andover,  before  the  Theological  School.  The  Ortho- 
dox people  are  striving  to  be  nearly  as  "  liberal  "  as  the  Unitarians. 

We  clip  the  following  from  "  The  Ambassador  : "  — 

The  Boston  "  Register"  (Unitarian)  has  a  sharp  thing  at  the  expense 
of  "The  Radical."    It  says, "  It  would  seem  that  a  Radical  can  be  a 
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bigot  as  easily  as  the  most  Orthodox  Christian.  The  theological  virus 
breaks  out  as  readily  in  partisans,  when  they  stand  outside  the  fence, 
as  when  they  are  within.  We  have  always  noticed  that  your  true  bigot 
hates  those  most  who  stood  nearest  to  him  ;  and,  faithful  to  this  trait, 
"  The  Radical "  spends  most  of  its  small-shot  on  the  Unitarians." 

"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasten eth."     Is  "  The  Register  "  able 
to  interpret  this  bit  of  Scripture  1 


Among  those  who  advocate  what  is  known  as  the  "  Modern  Spiritual 
Philosophy  "  in  this  country,  Miss  Lizzie  Doten  is  perhaps  superior  as 
a  thinker  and  as  a  lecturer.  For  her  independence,  she  is  scarcely  in 
favor,  we  should  judge,  with  many  who  would  like  her  to  assume  a 
more  sectarian  attitude ;  for  among  Spiritualists,  as  among  others, 
subserviency  to  party  is  often  the  strongest  feeling.  Miss  Doten's  criti- 
cisms of  the  Spiritualists  have  frequently  been  severe,  yet  kindly  in 
their  tone.  She  is  frank  and  direct  in  her  speech,  and  few  persons 
whom  we  have  met  appear  less  trammeled  by  prejudices. 

The  following  is  Miss  Doten's  address  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Free 
Religious  Association :  — 

"  I  only  stand  upon  this  platform  to-night  to  ask  to  be  excused  from  speak- 
ing. You  were  informed  this  afternoon  that  I  would  appear  here  to  repre- 
sent Spiritualists  and  Spiritualism  ;  but,  when  I  look  down  deep  into  my 
soul,  I  feel  that  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  I  can  only  represent  myself  and 
my  own  ideas.  Not  that  I  would  by  any  means  ignore  Spiritualism.  I  am 
a  Spiritualist,  and  a  believer  in  that  form  of  faith  ;  but  1  perceive  this  one 
great  fact,  —  that  we  stand  as  individuals  before  the  everlasting  truth,  and  we 
must  hear  the  word  that  it  speaks  to  our  own  souls,  and  to  none  other.  If  I 
am  to  represent  the  Spiritualists  in  any  way,  it  is  in  this  sense, —  that  they  are 
individuals,  each  one  speaking  and  thinking  for  himself  and  herself.  And 
I  rejoice  that  Spiritualists  occupy  that  position  to-day.  They  can  only  agree 
upon  one  fundamental  fact,  —  that  spirits  communicate  ;  and,  outside  of  that, 
every  man  and  every  woman  is  free  to  think  for  himself  or  herself,  to  accept 
the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  church,  or  reject  them,  as  they  please. 
When  Spiritualism  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  reforms  of  the  day,  I  can 
only  say  for  it,  that  it  is  as  yet  but  a  tender  child.  When  Christianity  was 
.only  twenty  years  old,  I  do  not  think  it  had  done  much  in  the  way  of  general 
reform.  It  was  only  presenting  a  new  phase  of  truth  which  it  did  not  fully 
understand  itself.  And  so  Spiritualism,  with  its  eye  fixed  on  the  signs  of  the 
times,  is  defining  its  position,  as  far  as  it  can  ;  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
understand  itself.  As  for  myself,  an  individual,  standing  alone,  although 
I  am  a  little  woman,  I  never  yet  found  a  church  big  enough  to  hold  me.  I 
never  found  an  ism  with  arms  long  enough  to  retain  me  in  its  embrace. 
I  feel  that  the  truth  is  so  vast,  and  stretches  forward  into  such  an  infinity, 
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and  that  my  immortal  soul  is  so  closely  allied  to  that  truth,  that  I  must  go  up- 
ward and  onward  with  it ;  and  I  say  to  the  Spiritualists,  and  to  the  Univer- 
salists  (with  whom  I  formerly  belonged),  and  to  the  Radicals  (with  whom  I 
sympathize)  do  not  take  hold  of  my  skirts  to  hold  me  back.  Let  me  go 
upward,  where  the  great  attraction  of  this  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
truth  is  drawing  me.  When  I  consider  the  signs  of  the  times,  I  feel  as 
though  I  would  like  to  shut  my  mouth,  and  remain  silent  until  I  could  finish 
thinking.  That,  I  know,  never  will  be  done  ;  but  the  signs  of  the  times  are  so 
significant,  that  I  tremble  before  them.  I  know  that  there  is  to  come  a 
greater  revelation  of  the  truth  than  we  have  known  in  the  past,  and  it  is  to 
be  born  out  of  the  great  heart  of  humanity.  Not  of  Christianity,  not  of  any 
ism  ;  but  to  be  born  of  human  needs,  and  to  lead  forward,  by  that  great  law 
of  spiritual  progression  which  shall  elevate  the  whole  human  race  ;  not  bring 
the  spiritual  world  down  lower,  but  bring  humanity  up  nearer  to  the  angels, 
and  to  all  the  blessed  revelations  that  Heaven  can  give  to  human  hearts." 


Wendell  Phillips  contributes  to  the  "  Anti-Slavery  Standard  "  the 
following  timely  article  on 

"PRINCIPLES. 

41  We  are  the  more  especially  glad  to  notice  the  general  demand  for  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  because  it  is  emphatically  necessary  now  to  settle 
principles.  This  should  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  provisions.  We 
need  a  fresh  statement  of  the  principles  that  underlie  our  government.  If 
the  republican  government  outrides  the  storms  of  the  coming  half-century, 
it  will  be  because  now,  at  the  outset,  we  understand  each  other  and  agree  on 
the  radical  elements  that  make  republics.  We  need  a  clear,  square,  une- 
quivocal statement  of  the  true  relation  between  men  and  laws,  between  capi- 
tal and  labor,  and  a  full  repudiation  of  any  legal  recognition  of  race. 

"  Some  men  imagine,  that,  because  the  Negro  question  approaches  its  solu- 
tion, we  shall  never  meet  again,  in  our  politics,  the  angry  element  of  race. 
But  our  children  are  destined,  we  think,  to  stand  face  to  face  with  another 
similar  problem  almost  as  bitter  and  unmanageable  as  slavery  has  been. 

41  Underlying  chattel  slavery  was  always  a  problem  touching  the  true  rela- 
tion of  labor  and  capital.  Race-hatred  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  this.  At 
the  present  moment,  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  may  be  seen  a  cloud 
hardly  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but  destined  to  overshadow  the  whole  land. 
It  is  the  importation  of  Chinese  labor.  Every  year  doubles  the  number  of 
the  immigrants.  Every  year  you  may  trace,  stealing  into  the  codes  of  those 
distant  states,  regulations  of  labor,  and  rules  for  laborers,  which  foreshadow 
a  system  of  peonage.  Bills  are  now  before  Congress,  which  set  up  4I  over- 
seers," and  provide  for  a  large  share  of  compulsion  to  be  exercised  over  im- 
migrants, of  course  under  fair  names  and  in  well-sounding  clauses.  It  is  slav- 
ery in  the  "  gristle,  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  "  of  a  compact  system. 
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Unless  great  vigilance  is  used,  the  next  generation  will  find  itself  in  another 
race  and  labor  revolution. 

"  The  peril  is  much  closer  and  larger  than  most  men  anticipate.  Look  at 
it  Fifty  thousand  Irishmen,  the  surplus  of  the  seven  million  population  of  a 
small  island,  rule  New-York  City.  Flung  upon  our  shores  ignorant  and  poor, 
they  are  made  so  much  the  tools  of  a  few  knaves  as  to  render  republican 
government  in  that  city  a  failure.  If  the  surplus  of  seven  million  has  done 
that,  what  will  the  surplus  of  the  four  hundred  million  of  China  effect  ?  Ig- 
norant, degraded,  weakened  by  utter  poverty,  with  no  sympathy  for  our  insti- 
tutions, they  are  a  new  element  of  danger.  We  need  carefully  to  watch  all 
the  legislation  respecting  them.  We  need  constantly  to  impress  on  the  na- 
tion the  lesson  this  Rebellion  has  taught  us,  —  that  the  republic  is  safe  so 
long  as  it  forgets  race,  and  remembers  only  manhood.  The  moment  our  laws 
take  note  of  Negro,  Indian,  Chinese,  Irishman,  and  forget  the  man  hid  be- 
hind each,  that  moment  they  plant  the  seeds  of  discord  and  weakness.  Eng- 
land, in  Canada,  sees  in  the  Indian  only  a  man  and  a  citizen  :  if  he  is  in- 
jured, he  appeals  to  a  jury  ;  when  he  offends,  he  is  arrested  by  a  sheriff. 
What  is  the  result  ?  Never,  for  a  century,  has  there  been  an  Indian  outbreak  ; 
no  Indian,  as  such,  costs  the  government  a  penny  ;  and  an  Englishman 
can  ride  unattended  due  west  from  Montreal  to  the  Pacific.  We  shut  the 
Indian  out  from  our  civil  life  ;  never  forget  that  he  is  an  alien;  if  he  is  in- 
jured, he  appeals  to  a  colonel ;  when  he  offends,  we  follow  him  with  a  regi- 
ment. What  is  the  result  ?  Every  ten  miles  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
Omaha  is  marked  by  an  Indian  massacre  ;  it  has  cost  us  a  thousand  million 
dollars  to  deal  with  a  few  thousand  Indians  ;  and  to-day  it  costs  one  million 
and  a  half  dollars  to  kill  an  Indian  ;  meanwhile  no  white  man  is  safe  on  the 
prairies.  Examine  the  two  pictures,  the  English  and  our  own  :  one  is  States- 
manship, ours  is  bald  folly. 

"  What  is  thus  true  of  the  Indian  is  true  of  all  races.  Forget  the  race,  re- 
member only  the  man.  Let  our  Constitution  ignore  these  superficial  dis- 
tinctions. Oblige  every  state  to  educate  every  soul  God  intrusts  to  its 
keeping.  Secure  the  observance  of  this  duty  by  giving  every  person  the 
ballot ;  so  that  every  community  shall  hasten  to  educate  in  order  to  avoid 
an  ignorant  ballot,  the  tool  of  knaves.  Initiate  such  a  land  policy  as  shall 
give  nine  men  out  of  ten  a  homestead.  Make  suffrage,  universal,  impartial, 
and  homogeneous  throughout  the  nation.  Put  the  credit  of  the  nation  at  such 
a  hight  that  it  can  borrow  at  four  per  cent ;  make  capital  pay  the  debt ; 
hasten  the  day  when  co-operation  shall  make  every  capitalist  a  laborer, 
and  every  laborer  a  capitalist.  Trust  none  of  these  cardinal  principles  to  the 
states,  or  to  mere  congressional  legislation.  Anchor  them  all  in  the  Na- 
tional Constitution." 
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This  letter  from  a  young  man — received  last  month — has  merits :  — 


UNITARIANISM   FOSSILIZING. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  article  was  excommuni- 
cated from  an  Orthodox  church  for  disbelief  in  its  doctrines.  He  then  sought 
a  wider  and  freer  church  :  the  Unitarian  church  was  the  only  one  that 
opened  its  doors  to  him,  and  with  that  he  cast  his  lot.  All  of  course  went 
well  at  first :  the  change  from  an  Orthodox  church  to  the  Unitarian  was  a 
long  step,  and  the  greater  freedom  of  thought  it  seemed  to  sanction  was  re- 
freshing to  one  who  had  long  been  pent  up  in  narrowness  and  bigotry.  The 
works  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  past  and  present,  without  regard  to  sect, 
school,  or  country,  became  his  companions,  and  were  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration  to  him-  One  man  of  modern  times,  one  of  the  grandest  soldiers 
for  the  cause  of  truth  that  the  world  has  produced,  who  combined  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  Paul,  and  the  fearlessness  of  a  Luther,  with  the  ripest  thought  of 
the  time,  came  nearer  to  his  ideal  than  any  other  man.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, he  often  spoke  of  him  to  Unitarian  friends,  and  his  ardor  was  some- 
what damped  when  he  saw  with  what  little  enthusiasm  or  interest  they 
answered,  and  he  was  more  than  surprised  when  some  very  good  people 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  thought  "  Theodore  Parker  went  too  far,"  and 
they  were  "  a  little  afraid  of  his  works."  This  was  the  first  disappointment ; 
alas  !  to  be  followed  by  too  many  more.  Spiritualism  was  sneered  at,  Uni- 
vf  rsalism  not  respectable  enough,  and  the  same  old  story  that  drowned  his 
ears  while  in  the  Orthodox  church  was  continually  repeated.  Every  Radi- 
cal has  no  doubt  passed  through  the  same  experience  ;  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  recall  it,  except  to  prove  to  Conservative  Unitarians,  that  their  illib- 
erality  is  —  unconsciously,  perhaps,  to  them — driving  away  many  a  soul  who 
pines  for  perfect  freedom.  This  experience,  which  has  just  ripened  in  his 
mind,  had  already  done  its  work  in  the  minds  of  many  others  ;  and  the  Free 
Religious  Association  was  a  result  of  it  Unitarianism  claims  that  there  is 
no  need  of  such  an  organization,  that  it  offers  all  the  liberty  of  thought  any 
man  can  ask  for,  yet  gives  the  lie  to  the  statement  continually.  It  claims  to 
give  all  possible  freedom :  yet  there  must  be  some  stopping-place,  some  limit 
to  thought ;  and  that  is,  in  the  acknowledgment,  in  some  manner  or  other,  of 
the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  does  not  say  it  will  kick  you  out,  if  you  fail 
to  accept  this  dogma,  but  it  does  not  care  for  your  company.  A  man  may 
think  as  he  pleases ;  but  he  must  be  careful  how  he  expresses  his  thought,  or 
he  is  condemned  as  a  Radical,  and  even  the  old  name  with  which  so  many 
of  us  have  been  belabored  is  again  coming  into  use,  and  we  are  "  infidels." 
Worthy  people  are  in  great  tribulation  because  Cambridge  and  Meadville 
every  year  graduate  new  recruits  for  the  Radical  cause,  and  think  that  the 
worthy  professors  are  to  blame  for  inoculating  the  minds  of  students  with 
such  pestilential  ideas.  If  they  would  only  think,  they  would  see  that  the 
Radical  theology  and  free  religion  can  be  the  only  logical  results  of  free 
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thought.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  Unitarians  are  afflicted  is 
that  they  have  inherited  too  much,  and  that  the  legacy  of  free  thought  left 
them  by  those  men  whom  they  choose  to  call  "  the  fathers  of  the  Unitarian 
church  "  does  them  no  good  :  they  hug  it  closely  to  them,  and  say,  "  Thus 
far  we  can  go,  and  no  farther,"  forgetting  all  the  time  that  these  very 
44  fathers  of  the  chruch,"  if  they  were  alive  now,  would  be  among  the  most 
advanced  minds  of  the  time.  One  thing  is  certain :  if  Unitarianism  is  to  be  a 
close  corporation,  within  which  none  but  believers  can  enter,  except  through 
the  stifling  of  their  honest  beliefs,  then  its  work  is  about  done,  and  there  is  a 
wider  field  for  those  who  choose  to  enter.  This  by  way  of  preface  to  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  late  Unitarian  Conference  held  in  New  York,  and  the 
reports  of  the  conference  as  given  by  the  "  Liberal  Christian.'1  Dr.  Bellows 
opens  the  conference  by  a  long  discourse,  in  which  he  defines  the  position  of 
the  Unitarian  church  in  America  (as  he  understands  it,  no  doubt  many  will 
say,  Very  well :  we  will  see  what  the  conference  does),  Dr.  B.  throws  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  Radicals,  and  gracefully  invites  them  to  leave.  However, 
on  the  second  day,  the  Radicals,  after  a  caucus  at  which  tbey  determine  to 
make  a  flank' attack  on  the  preamble,  present,  through  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
an  additional  article  to  the  Constitution,  as  follows  :  "  To  secure  the  largest 
unity  of  spirit,  and  the  widest  practical  co-operation,  it  is  hereby  declared  that 
all  expressions  in  the  Preamble  and  Constitution  are  expressions  only  of 
the  majority  of  the  conference,  committing  in  no  degree  those  who  object  to 
them,  and  depending  wholly  for  their  effect  upon  the  consent  they  command, 
on  their  own  merits,  from  the  churches  here  represented  or  belonging  within 
the  circle  of  our  fellowship  ;  also  that  we  heartily  welcome  to  our  fellowship 
all  who  desire  to  work  with  us  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God"  The  first 
part  of  this  article  amounts  to  nothing,  for  no  Radical  could  have  gone  hon- 
estly to  the  conference  without  such  a  reservation  or  such  an  understanding. 
The  last  clause,  therefore,  was  the  only  portion  of  any  importance,  and  on 
th;s  the  whole  question  hinged.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  body  arrogating  to 
itself  the  title  of  "  Liberal  Christian  "  could  refuse  to  pass  such  a  simple 
thing  as  this,  —  "  that  we  heartily  welcome  to  our  fellowship  all  who  desire* 
to  work  with  us  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God  "  :  it  is  a  shame  that  such 
an  article  was  even  necessary.  Dr.  Bellows,  who,  from  his  course,  it  would 
seem,  aspires  to  be  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Unitarian  church,  got  up,  and 
by  threats  and  denunciations,  and  the  aid  of  a  little  ingenious  filibustering, 
frightened  the  convention  into  a  withdrawal  of  this  portion  of  the  article. 
The  firsf  clause  of  the  amendment  was  then  passed,  leaving  the  matter  just 
where  it  was  in  the  beginning.  Many  of  the  Radicals,  who  were  active  in 
bringing  the  amendment  before  the  conference,  look  upon  even  the  passage 
of  this  portion  of  the  article  as  a  triumph  over  conservatism.  How  they 
make  out  their  case  is  rather  a  mystery  to  the  writer.  The  conference  still 
refuses  —  and  more  emphatically  now  than  ever  before,  since  its  repudiation 
of  the  last  clause  in  the  amendment  —  to  fellowship  with  any  church  or  body, 
notwithstanding  its  desire  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  lift  men  up  and 
make  them  better,  which  does  not  emblazon  on  its  banner  the  name  Chris- 
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tian.    Jesus  said  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  those  over-zealous  Jews 
who  were  loud  in  outward  testimonies  of  their  loyalty  to  him,  "  Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me  '  Lord,  Lord,'  shall  enter  the  kingdom,  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven."    Perhaps  some  of  the  modern  fol- 
lowers of  those  Jews  might  do  well  to  remember  this,  lest,  in  their  zeal  to 
declare  their  name,  they  do  not  forget  the  work  they  ought  to  do.    Every  one 
expected  that  the  "  Liberal  Christian  "  would  give  at  least  a  reliable  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  even  if  it  failed  editorially  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  either  party.    It  gave  a  report  of  the  meetings,  but  it  was  sadly 
garbled,  and  gives  to  the  reader  a  poor  idea  of  the  second  day's  meeting, 
when  the  amendment  was  offered.    It  does  not  even  mention  the  enthusiasm 
that  seemed  to  inspire  the  Radical  portion  of  the  body  when  the  prospect  of 
success  was  so  bright,  nor  the  feeling  fcf  sadness  that  oppressed  them  when 
they  were  forced   by  unfair  means   to  take  a  miserable  substitute  for  the 
original  amendment :  neither  does  it  mention  the  spirit  with  which  Dr.  Bel- 
lows opposed  the  amendment,  and  the  threatening  tone  he  assumed,  not  the 
slightest  word  of  rebuke  or  indignation  at  such  a  pitiful  display  of  human 
weakness  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  smoothes  the  matter  over,  and  congratulates 
its  readers  on   the  wonderful  success  of  the  meetings,  and  the  surprising 
unanimity  of  feeling  manifested,  —  an  unanimity  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of 
principle.  All  this  may  have  been  a  success  in  the  eyes  of  the  worthy  editor  ; 
but  it  was  truly  a  dearly  bought  success,  when  the  instincts  and  desires  of 
the  majority  were  made  subservient  to  the  narrowness  and  illiberality  of  one 
of  its  members.     This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  "  Liberal  Christian  "  has 
been  guilty  of  snubbing  the  Radicals,  and  catering  to  Conservatism.    Two  or 
three  instances  occur  to  the  writer  now.    When  the  last  meeting  of  the  Free 
Religious  Association  was  held,  it  barely  mentioned  the  fact,  while  all  the 
leading  secular  journals  gave  generous  reports  of  it.     If  it  is  controlled,  as 
many  suppose,  by  parties  in  the  interests  of  Conservative  Unitarianism,  and 
its  editor  is  prevented  from  noticing  or  aiding  in  any  way  the  Radical  cause, 
it  is  time  the  fact  was  known.    An  attempt  to  ride  two  horses  will  signally 
fail.  It  owes  its  existence  in  part  to  Radical  patronage,  and  there  can  be  very 
little  satisfaction  to  a  Radical  in  reading  a  paper  that  claims  to  be  liberal,  and 
acts  otherwise.    The  "  Radical "  itself  has  had  to  suffer  some  ungenerous 
flings  from  this  paper ;  and,  only  a  few  months  since,  Positivism,  which  num- 
bers among  its  followers  many  of  the  first  minds  of  England  to-day,  was  dis- 
missed with  four  or  five  flippant  lines.    These  are  the  surest  evidences  of  the 
tendency  of  denominational  Unitarianism  to  fossilize.    Every  illiberal  utter- 
ance of  its  papers  only  tends  to  widen  the  gulf,  and  drive  away  from  its  fel- 
lowship all  who  seek  for  perfect  liberty  of  thought    Every  conference  that 
neglects  or  refuses  to  fellowship  with  all  true  seekers  after  God  steps  back- 
ward, and  its  work  is  of  little  importance,  for  its  life  is  gone.     If  the  policy 
of  the  late  New- York  Conference  is  put  into  operation,  three-fourths  of  all 
the  so-called  Unitarian  societies  in  the  West  would  go  to  pieces.   They  have 
had  no  trouble  thus  far  ;  for  they  have  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  liberty, 
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and  have  had  less  of  that  chronic  respectability  which  has  been,  and  is  still, 
the  bane  of  many  New-England  societies,  to  overcome  :  but,  with  this  grow- 
ing tendency  to  build  up  a  great  denomination,  they  will  see  that  they  are 
losing  their  former  liberty,  and  will  be  forced  to  look  for  a  more  open  com- 
munion. This  can  only  be  found  outside  of  and  above  all  sects  and  denom- 
inations, a  broad  platform  on  which  men  of  all  beliefs,  Christian  or  Buddhist, 
Theist,  Spiritualist,  or  what  not,  may  meet  and  feel  a  common  interest  in 
each  other,  and  in  the  work  which  the  religious  instinct  implanted  in  every 
human  heart  may  inspire  them  to  do.  This  must  be  the  church  of  the  future, 
the  great  church  of  the  world :  within  it  will  be  all  those  — 

"  Whose  faith  has  center  everywhere, 
Nor  cares  to  fix# itself  to  form;" 

All  those  who  have  longed  and  dreamed  that  the  future  would  open  to  them 
a  way  wherein  they  might  enter  and  find  the  true  spirit. 

T. 

Troy,  N.  Y 


IN   CONFIDENCE. 

E'EN  thus  I  breathe  my  plan  to-night : 
My  sins  return  to  rest  at  home, 
As  though  they  had  a  perfect  right, 
Nor  more  will  roam. 

I  think  they  mean  to  stay  alway. 

Fair  greeting  to  them  !  —  since  't  is  so. 
Yet  while  they  rest,  before  't  is  day, 
I  mean  to  go. 

But  softly  now,  lest  they  awake, 

And  spy  the  path  by  which  I  've  fled. 
They  surely  then  would  me  o'ertake, 

Though  far  ahead. 


TILL  LOVE   BE  WHOLE. 


THE  soul  I  dwell  within 
Forgets  my  load  of  sin, 
And  circles  me 
With  amorous  glee, 
To  win  mv  first  faint  smile 
Of  love  that  bodes  no  guile :  — 
Unfolds  my  heart  the  while, 
And  sets  me  free. 

Delights  she  to  surprise 

Me  with  some  thought  that  hies 

To  heaven  straightway : 

Then  all  the  day 
I  wander  o'er  the  earth, 
And  find  not  half  its  worth  ; 
Yet  lose  I  not  my  mirth, 

And  pray,  and  pray. 

Oh !  I  am  precious  seed 
Thus  planted  for  her  meed  : 

My  offish  ways 

Andtlong  delays 
She  takes  no  notice  of, 
But  steadily  doth  move 
Upon  my  heart  with  love, 

Nor  doubt  displays. 

Now  shall  I  make  return, 

And  my  love's  taper  burn 
For  my  good  soul, 
As  towards  the  goal 

My  steps  I  hourly  bend ; 

And  to  the  flame  yet  lend 

Increase,  far  to  the  end, 

Till  love  be  whole  ? 
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Health  :  its  Friends  and  its  Foes.    By  R.  D.  Mussey,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Mussey  has  written  a  good  book,  full  of  sober,  and  we  think  all-im- 
portant, advice  as  to  health.  And,  could  its  suggestions  be  followed,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  in  three  generations  the  average  of  life  in  New  England  would 
increase  from  five  and  thirty  to  five  and  seventy  years.  The  doctor  does  not 
believe  in  an  ice-cream  or  Charlotte  Russe  diet.  He  would  have  preferred 
death  at  the  stake  to  the  place  of  cook  with  the  Roman  emperors.  But  he 
does  believe  in  a  clear  head  and  an  inspired  body.  And  he  believes  it  pos- 
sible to  have  both  with  very  little  trouble.  His  entire  remedy  consists  in  two 
rules :  Let  man  eat  simple  food  (not  much  meat) ;  let  him  eat  much  less 
than  he  does.  To  prove  these  propositions  he  brings  before  us  some  sur- 
prising cases.  And  we  propose  to  restate  them.  The  critic  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanter  found  fault  with  two  things  in  his  worship.  He  abominated  its 
twisted  theology  and  its  quantity  in  every  sermon.  But  a  twisted  theology 
does  nothing  in  the  way  of  harm  that  a  luxurious  table  does.  And  a  three- 
hours'  sermon  is  nothing  to  a  three-hours'  dinner. 

There  is  a  class  of  beautifully-hopeful  people,  with  splendid  digestions, 
who  think  that  New  England  is  all  right  in  its  diet.  They  could  not  advise 
a  congregation  as  the  old  priest  did,  to  be  content  each  man  with  thirteen 
bottles  of  wine  per  diem.  It  would  trouble  them,  perhaps,  to  have  to  say 
grace  every  twenty-four  hours  over  three  meals  whose  staple  should  be  hot 
cakes.  Still  they  believe  in  good  dinners,  and  call  their  opponents  weak  and 
nervous  Grahamites.  Now  we  beg  leave  to  repeat  here  and  maintain  the 
common  remark  of  these  Grahamites,  that  New  England  is  notoriously  and 
needlessly  unhealthy.  Take  almost  any  parish  you  please,  and  you  will  find 
a  quarter  of  it,  more  or  less,  permanent  invalids,  and  more  than  half  with 
some  trouble  of  body.  In  stomach  diseases,  it  is  notorious  that  we  beat  the 
world.  France,  England,  Germany,  our  rivals  in  many  other  things,  both 
virtues  and  vices,  cannot  rival  us  in  dyspepsia.  It  makes  our  bad  pre- 
eminence. The  stomach  is  our  devil.  The  weak  part  of  Sancho  Panza  was 
his  head :  ours  is  the  gastric  juice.  Let  that  only  flow,  and  eternal  happiness. 
Mrs.  Stowe's  mournful  picture  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  pale  invalids, 
— women, — with  only  six  or  seven  healthy  ones  among  them,  all  repre- 
sents a  terrible  fact.     And  what  is  its  explanation  ? 

We  answer, — food.  We  do  not  mean  that  this  is  the  entire  explanation. 
But  we  do  assert  that  it  is  the  great  one.  Now  a  great  many  are  ready  to 
assign  other  causes.  They  say  our  dry  climate,  our  nervous  life,  the  rapid 
changes  from  class  to  class,  account  for  the  fact.     But  hardly.     Sweden  has 
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as  exciting  a  climate,  but  not  our  sickness.  France  leads  us  in  excitable  life, 
but  is  not  an  invalid.  England  does  the  hard  work  that  we  do,  is  as  busy 
with  business ;  but  John  Bull  is  calm  and  fat.  Germany  is  as  busy  with 
her  brain,  but  the  German  student  is  strong.  There  must  therefore  be 
some  especial  reason ;  and  we  have  given  it, — food.  Let  any  one  look  over 
the  history  of  New  England,  and  he  will  see  that  from  the  first  we  were  a 
large-eating  people.  Our  Saxon  progenitors  were  notorious  for  their  vast 
appetites.  And  their  sons  the  Pilgrims,  coming  here,  from  the  first  drew 
copious  supplies  from  their  pleasant  farms  and  West- India  trade.  The  col- 
ony had  not  been  here  forty  years  before  the  remark  of  the  English  traveler 
was,  "  How  they  thrive !  all  classes  are  well-to-do."  From  the  start,  our 
nice  pork,  rich  doughnuts,  and  warm  mince-pies  were  eaten  of  largely  at 
home,  and  praised  abroad.  Now  perhaps  several  generations  of  hard-working 
farmers  could  stand  these  doughnuts,  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  evil  would 
be  sure  to  be  felt.  And- at  last  added  to  by  our  strain  upon  the  brain  and  the 
lungs,  necessitated  by  a  brisk,  money-getting,  intellectual  life,  it  has  shown 
itself  in  a  community  whereof  half  are  diseased.  Anybody  who  has  traveled 
in  Europe  will  admit  that  the  masses  of  the  people  there  are  not  up  to  us  in 
the  quantity  of  food  partaken  of.  Overlook  our  mechanic's  dinner  with  its 
dumplings  and  sausages,  or  the  ministerial-association  supper  with  its  yellow 
coffee  and  savory  oysters,  or  the  picnic  feast  under  the  oaks,  literally  piled 
up,  and  you  see  our  gustatory  style.  The  Frenchman's  temperament  runs 
to  amusement ;  ours  to  good  cheer. 

This,  then,  being  the  cause  of  the  effect,  to  remove  the  effect  we  must 
attack  the  cause.  And  we  arrive  at  the  plain  proposition,  that  to  get  back  to 
health  we  must  limit  the  food-supply.  And  certainly  there  are  all  induce- 
ments to  this.  Everybody  knows  that  the  intellectual  life  of  New  England 
is  to  be  brilliant.  Never  such  a  prospect.  Our  name  among  the  four  and 
thirty  states  is  brains.  Our  attempts  at  sculpture  and  paintings  (the  shops 
full  of  many  fine  efforts,  some  remarkable),  to  say  nothing  of  our  vein  for  the 
history,  the  novel,  the  poem,  and  the  forensic  effort,  show  what  is  to  come. 
Our  thought-work  will  be  immense.  But  for  bright  thinking  there  is  always 
one  condition,  —  the  Hindoo  maxim,  "  a  lean  body,  a  bright  soul."  Take 
those  intrepid  rebels,  Beauregard  and  Lee :  the  simplest  diet  supported  them 
in  their  hard  work.  Of  course  we  do  not  want  skeletons  ;  but  we  do  want 
clear  brains.  And  for  this  we  must  have  tissues  clear  and  not  loaded  with 
nutriment  The  history  of  Caspar  Hauser  is  in  point  here.  All  know  of  his 
marvelous  sensibility  to  impressions  at  first.  His  eye  and  ear  were  aston- 
ishingly acute.  He  could  detect,  by  his  sensitiveness  to  metallic  influences, 
a  needle  under  a  thick  garment  Yet  these  sensations  and  his  accurate 
memory  were  impaired  as  he  left  his-  spare  vegetable  diet  and  partook  of 
meat  The  story,  too,  of  Sir  Charles  Fox,  one  of  the  committee  on  the 
exhibition  building  in  Hyde  Park,  is  pertinent.  To  complete  the  building  in 
time,  he  worked  for  the  last  seven  weeks  eighteen  hours  a  day.  The  last 
two  weeks,  all  his  sleep  he  took  in  his  chair,  simply  dozing  at  intervals.  And 
he  came  out  of  the  effort  well.     But  he  says  he  owed  his  endurance  $ncj  his 
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brightness  to  his  simple  diet  He  lived  on  nothing  but  bread,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  As  for  the  Catholic  middle-age  miracle,  St  Bernard,  how  he 
thought  continuously  for  whole  days,  traveled  over  Europe  three  or  four 
times  on  foot,  was  the  finest  orator  of  the  Church,  we  all  know.  And  one 
secret  of  his  power  lay  in  his  coarse  bannock. 

Dr.  Mussey  makes  a  point  out  of  the  present  longevity  of  the  race,  com- 
pared with  what  it  should  be.  In  New  England,  life  averages  something  over 
five  and  thirty.  But  the  doctor  asserts  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  live,  if  our  antecedents  were  only  right,  to  two  hundred.  Every  nine- 
thousandth  man  in  the  Union  reaches  a  hundred.  We  have  twenty-five 
hundred  now.  Care  easily  could  raise  these  numbers  to  twenty-five  thousand. 
Nay,  why  not  to  two  million  ?  Now  we  make  these  statements  as  to  thirty- 
five  years  being  the  average  of  life.  But  do  we  comprehend  them  ?  They 
tell  of  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  our  physical  frames,  and  from  causes  none 
of  which  can  be  accident.  Disease  is  never  an  accident  A  perfectly  healthy 
child  can  hardly  take  cold.  The  Indians  that  we  find  in  the  Pacific  Islands 
at  first  so  healthy,  cannot  then  take  the  scarlet  fever  or  measles.  These 
facts  tell  of  huge  sinfulness  in  our  care  of  the  body.  What  if  two-thirds  of 
us,  from  some  reason  or  other,  found  ourselves  deprived  of  three-quarters 
of  our  fingers  or  half  of  our  limbs  ?  What  if  every  five  and  thirty  years  a 
plague  should  visit  us,  and  sweep  off  seven-eighths  of  our  population  ?  We 
should  say  in  the  military  phrase,  some  one  has  outrageously  blundered. 
Yet  these  illustrations  but  feebly  show  our  great  blunders  in  keeping  health. 
And  in  this  aspect  the  question  becomes  serious.  The  doctor's  great  anti- 
dote for  the  evil  is  greater  regard  to  diet     We  think  he  has  the  right  of  it 

Now  it  is  triumphantly  asserted,  by  those  who  do  not  know,  that  everything 
about  man  shows  that  he  is  cut  out  for  a  large  feeder.  Especially  they  insist 
upon  the  fact  that  his  teeth  and  digestive  apparatus  show  that  he  combines 
the  capacities  of  the  three  classes  of  animals, —  the  fruit,  grass,  and  flesh  eaters. 
He  leads  the  animal  world  in  his  capacity  for  assimilating  all  kinds  of 
food, — which  shows,  they  argue,  that  it  was  intended  he  should  be  a  great 
feeder.  A  cow  has  no  power  to  import  molasses  into  her  pasture,  or  to  make 
a  plum-pudding.  Yet  man  has,  and  he  can  do  it  safely.  But  the  doctor 
denies  both  the  fact  and  its  conclusion.  He  quotes  from  Cuvier,  who  says 
that  "  the  natural  food  of  man  is  fruit,  roots,  and  the  succulent  portion  of 
vegetables.  His  weak  jaws  and  small  canine  teeth  would  not  allow  himfin  a 
state  of  nature,  to  live  on  herbage  or  flesh."  He  alludes  to  the  three  tests 
which  should  determine  the  food  for  man,  —  first,  the  make  of  his  teeth;  sec- 
ond, the  make  of  his  digestive  apparatus  ;  third,  the  eating  habits  of  the 
kinds  of  animals  nearest  man.  And  he  contends  that  these  three  marks 
show  that  man  was  intended  for  a  vegetable-eater.  First,  the  teeth.  The 
fore  ones  in  carnivorous  animals  always  meet  In  man  they  do  not  meet, 
but  overlap,  as  in  all  fruit-eating  creatures.  Besides,  they  are  not  strong,  as  the 
lion's  or  wolfs ;  but  weak,  as  with  the  fruit-eaters.  Second,  the  side  teeth  are 
not  long  and  projecting,  as  with  the  carnivorous,  who  thus  can  seize  their  prey ; 
but  are  short,  as  with  the  fruit-eaters.    Third,  the  back  teeth  of  man  have 
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the  grinding  motion  which  the  fruit  and  grass  eaters  have,  but  which  the  flesh- 
eaters  do  not  have.  Then  they  meet  squarely.  But  those  of  the  carnivorous 
overlap,  so  as  to  act  as  shears  in  cutting  the  flesh.  Then  they  are  not  notched, 
as  the  carnivorous  orders  require  in  order  that  they  may  hold  their  food  while 
eating  it  In  fact,  he  remarks  that  all  omnivorous  quadrupeds,  like  the  bear, 
the  raccoon,  the  opossum,  the  hog,  have  no  lateral  motion  to  their  back  teeth. 
But  man,  in  common  with  the  cow  and  fruit-eaters,  has  this  peculiarity. 
Second,  the  form  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  This,  with  the  grass-eaters,  is 
always  long  and  complex.  With  the  flesh-eaters,  always  short  and  simple. 
With  the  fruit-eaters,  as  to  length,  it  is  intermediate  between  the  two  classes  ; 
as  to  simplicity,  not  so  simple  as  the  flesh-eaters,  not  so  complex  as  the  grass- 
eaters.  But  man  has  precisely  the  peculiarity  here  of  the  fruit-eaters.  His 
intestines  are  not  short,  like  the  flesh-eaters ;  nor  complex,  like  the  grass- 
eaters  ;  but  intermediate, — showing,  therefore,  that  he  was  meant  to  eat  the 
grains  and  fruits.  It  is  true,  as  the  doctor  remarks,  some  cows  and  horses 
have  been  known  to  eat  and  relish  oysters  and  fish.  But  this  fact  does  not 
show  an  original  intention.  But  if  a  complex  diet  brings  disease,  as  it  always 
does  to  these  animals,  if  the  distillery-fed  cow  has  her  teeth  diseased  and 
crumbling,  like  those  of  the  over-fed  urchin,  we  must  reason  in  the  same  way 
as  to  man.  Third,  the  eating  habits  of  the  animals  next  to  man.  Now 
what  animals  are  most  similar  to  him,  in  make,  in  teeth,  in  digestive  appara- 
tus ?  The  gorilla,  the  ourang,  the  chimpanzee.  Teeth  and  intestines  are 
similar.  But  these  are  all,  with  our  other  monkey  friendSj/rw/V-eaters.  Flesh 
is  detrimental  to  their  health.  Now  if  all  these  facts  do  not  show,  as  the 
doctor  is  inclined  to  think  they  do,  that  men  and  women  are  meant  to  be 
grain-eaters  exclusively^  they  certainly  do  show  that  we  were  not  meant  to 
be  Falstaffs  with  unbounded  stomachs.  They  do  show  that  we  were  intended 
for  simple  food,  like  corn,  or  the  apple,  or  the  potato ;  and  that  such  food  is 
compatible  with  high  health.  As  the  rejoicing  invalid  said,  "If  man  could 
only  know  the  inspiration  that  will  come  from  the  feed  of  rye-porridge  and 
oat-meal  tea,  he  would  pay  higher  prices  for  that  than  for  the  gorgeous  lunch." 
They  do  show  that  our  vast  varieties  of  food,  though  produced  by  that  glory 
of  man,  woman,  are  slightly  demoniac  in  their  origin  and  results. 

We  have  hinted  that  often  disease  in  its  various  forms  could  be  traced  to 
an  unhappy  digestion  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  doctor  is  sure 
of  this  cause,  though  not  so  wild  as  to  think  it  the  only  one.  Now  all  know 
the  weak  saws  that  a  man  will  whine  out  when  his  lungs,  nerves,  or  stomach 
are  in  bad  trim.  u  Oh  !  it  is  my  poor  constitution  !  "  The  poor  constitution 
has  to  take  it  "  Confound  these  lungs  !  they  were  never  good  for  anything. 
I  inherited  bad  nerves  from  my  good  mother."  (Not  a  very  shining  compli- 
ment) But  the  doctor  would  say,  "  Friend,  your  digestion  may  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  part  of  the  trouble."  Don't  be  too  fast  And  to  show  this  he  proceeds 
to  pile  up  a  small  mountain  of  cases,  illustrating  how  diseasestfar  off  from  the 
stomach  can  be  reached  at  that  pampered  centre.  We  will  give  a  few  of  the 
cases.  A  lady  teacher.  For  two  months  in  constant  nausea,  utterly  pros- 
trated.   A  good  emetic  made  her  digestive  apparatus  give  up  the  green  leaves 
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of  some  dandelions  which  she  had  eaten  six  weeks  before.     Presently  got 
well.    A  fat  old  gentleman.    Would  have  sharp  cramps  in  his  feet,  and,  at 
times,  convulsions.    The  doctor  would  instantly  relieve  him  by  a  little  medi- 
cine administered  to  his  sinning  stomach.     Dr.  Wollaston,  the  English  scien- 
tific man.     Had  once  a  most  violent  pain  in  his  ankle.     Presently  he  threw 
up  a  large  ice-cream,  and  the  pain  departed.    A  woman  blind  for  three  and  a 
half  months.     Slight  doses  of  guaiacum  administered  to  the  stomach  brought 
back  her  sight  in  one  week.     A  gentleman  with  terrific  pains  at  the  heart,  an 
intermittent  pulse,  was  sure  his  heart  was  diseased.     His  doctor,  in  one 
attack,  sounded  his  stomach,  found  in  it  the  greater  part  of  a  roast  chicken. 
The  chicken  removed,  heart  all  right.     Then  the  common  case  of  a  cold.     It 
is  known  that  after  eating  th^re  is  always  a  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  lungs 
and  their  tubes.     And,  with  some  not  overhealthy,  the  secretion  is  apt  to  be 
very  large.     A  very  fat  fowl,  therefore,  will  often  make  a  very  foul  throat 
Cleanse  the  stomach,  probably,  and  the  cold  will  often  and  at  once  yield.     A 
lady  with  disease  of  the  liver.     Often  with  most  acute,  fierce  pains  from  the 
jaundice.    Once,  after  a  long  cessation  of  pain,  a  single  mouthful  of  her  "  pet 
ham  "  brought  back  the  entire  round  of  troubles.     The  ham  subdued,  she  be- 
came all  right     A  lady  who  entirely  lost  her  voice, — of  a  very  costive  habit 
A  successful  treatment  of  the  digestive  organs  (reached  through  the  kidneys, 
wjiich  were  also  sluggish),  by  a  single  dose  of  medicine,  brought  back  almost 
instantly  her  voice.     A  young  child,  always  ailing,  weak,  irritable,  stupid, 
body  covered  with  sores,  with  most  voracious  appetite.    The  greater  the 
quantity  of  food,  the  greater  the  appetite.     A  diet  exclusively  of  baked  ^apples 
was  commenced.     Soon  the  passion,  stupidity,  voraciousness,  sores,  disap- 
peared.    A  perfect  recovery.     A  person  fearfully  afflicted  with  ulcers.     No 
remedy.     Cured  through  the  stomach  by  a  diet  of  bread  and  water.     Asth- 
ma.    A  gentleman  had  a  severe  form  of  it     Seven  bad  attacks  in  six  months. 
Dosed  with  morphine,  etc.     Cured  perfectly  by  a  spare  bread-and-water  diet, 
and  in  a  short  time.     Dr.  Gregory  suffered  from  an  attack  of  palsy.     Several 
light  shocks.    Was  of  full  habit.     Turned  about  in  his  diet     Lived  exclu- 
sively on  bread,  milk,  vegetable  diet  and  in  moderate  quantities.     Got  well. 
Lived  thirty  years  to  ninety-three.     A  case  of  epilepsy  of  fourteen  years' 
standing.    Violent  medicines  given,  including  arsenic.     Treatment  through 
the  stomach.     Milk  and  crackers.     Recovery  perfect. 

Now  we  have  reluctantly  gone  through  with  this  dismal  catalogue  to  show 
a  great  truth :  that  often,  after  raking  heaven  and  earth  to  reduce  a  disease 
located  far  away  from  the  unsuspected  stomach,  a  proper  treatment  at  that 
vital  point  will  do  the  business.  We  could  give  many  more  such  cases,  for 
the  doctor's  book  seems  to  sport  with  them.  He  runs  them  off  as  a  Yankee 
does  whittlings  from  a  stick.  But  these  are  enough.  We  shall  be  glad  if 
they  teach  sound  sense ,  tell  us  to  seek  causes  where  causes  belong.  The 
Irishman  will  pit  off  his  troubles  on  two  things,  the  Devil  and  English  Prot- 
estantism. He  forgets  his  little  bottle  of  whiskey.  And  so  with  invalids. 
They  will  limit  every  bad  habit,  and  some  good  ones,  like  exercise.  But  to 
limit  diet?     Impossible  !     Ridiculous !     The  last  devil  which  the  ladies  have 
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conjured  up  is  the  polite  disease,  neuralgia.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  nomer 
of  fifty  different  troubles.  The  disease  is  one  of  your  mysterious  ones,  not 
to  be  reached,  and  therefore  always  to  be  commiserated.  Now  neuralgia,  as 
a  specific  disease  of  the  nerves,  is  a  fact.  But  the  trouble  is,  our  women  love 
to  use  the  tennis  meaning  a  kind  of  immaterial,  unphysical  malady,  midway 
between  body  and  soul ;  of  course  not  aggravated  at  all  by  a  cheerful  repast- 
Neuralgia  means  inflamed  nerves,  and  comes  from  the  deposit  of  bad  blood. 
Let  the  stomach  make  bad  nutriment  for  the  blood,  you  increase  the  inflam- 
mation. But  let  the  system  be  unclogged,  let  it  have  time  to  pick  out  the 
bad  matters  at  the  nerves,  and  neuralgia  in  time  disappears.  But  the  best 
friend  to  a  burdened  constitution  is  a  clear  stomach. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Dr.  Mussey  shows  the  advantages  of  simplicity  of 
diet.  First,  the  quality;  second,  its  quantity, — is  his  golden  rule.  We  now  come 
to  a  farther  amplification  of  the  subject,  which  is  quite  striking.  The  com- 
mon opinion  is  that  it  is  meat  which  makes  vigor  and  muscle ;  that  man,  the 
world  over,  is  a  meat-eater,  finds  it  a  necessity;  that  great  labor  and  power  to 
labor,  robust  health,  and  long  life,  go  with  the  beef-steak  and  boiled  lamb ; 
and  that  generous  diet  makes  splendid  health  and  frames.  Generous  diet ! 
Now  that  oily  word  '*  generous"  is  treacherous.  It  too  often  means  over-abun- 
dant, gluttonous,  outrageous.  We  once  heard  a  Labrador  skipper  tell  of  a 
hand  who  ate  a  monstrous  dinner,  and  afterwards*  vomited  among  other 
things  a  peck  of  potatoes  and  five  codfish.  We  cannot  swear  to  the  truth  of 
the  story.  But  that  this  tar,  though  a  long  way  off,  is  a  type  of  many  men  at 
the  table,  we  verily  believe.  However  this  may  be,  the  doctor  shows,  in 
opposition  to  the  common  view,  that  the  world  at  large  does  not  live  on  meat, 
but  vegetables  ;  that  the  most  robust  constitutions  do  not  belong  to  the  meat- 
eaters,  but  grain-eaters  ;  that  the  greatest  strength  does  not  go  with  the  meal 
of  flesh,  but  with  the  simple  fruits  and  cereals.  And  we  thank  him  for  group- 
ing the  cases  together  which  bear  upon  the  point.  We  know  they  will  tell 
our  wearied,  nervous  New  England  a  wholesome  truth. 

And  what  are  the  truths  ?  First  of  all,  the  doctor  asserts,  for  the  grains 
and  fruits,  that  they  contain  all  the  materials  necessary  for  nutrition.  And 
he  quotes  Dr.  Lamb,  who  says  that  in  every  period  of  history  vegetables 
have  been  the  food  of  the  majority  of  the  race,  and  are  to  this  hour.  And  in 
this  connection  the  doctor  grows  quite  eloquent  over  the  fact  that  the  grains 
are  vastly  cheaper  for  man  than  the  meats.  It  takes  six  or  seven  pounds  of 
corn  to  make  a  pound  of  pork.  But  a  bushel  of  corn  is  as  good  as  one 
of  meat,  and  the  corn  is  seven  times  as  cheap.  We  have  often  demonstrated 
to  our  friends  who  have  feared  poverty  and  want  during  the  war,  that  two 
dollars  and  a  half  would  feed  each  mouth  for  a  year.  Thus :  a  pound  of  corn 
will  support  life  for  four  and  twenty  hours.  There  are  sixty  pounds  in  a 
bushel ;  six  times  sixty  is  three  hundred  and  sixty,  the  number  of  days 
in  the  year:  or  six  bushels  of  corn,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt,  will 
feed  a  man  for  a  twelvemonth.  A  bushel  of  corn  can  be  grown  for  thirty- 
seven  cents.  So  two  dollars  and  a  half  carries  one  through  a  year.  And 
the  doctor  shows  that  could  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  would  make 
ii 
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eight  million  farms  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each,  grow  the  banana, 
a  fruit  which  feeds  thousands,  half  of  these  farms  might  then  grow  each 
year  food  enough  to  feed  thirty-two  billion  men  and  women,  or  thirty- two 
times  the  population  of  the  globe.  Finally,  if  a  man  wishes  to  throw  words 
at  the  humble  grains,  and  loves  to  glory  in  the  jolly  joints*  and  sirloins,  he 
should  remember  that  each  pound  of  his  jolly  dinner  contains  seventy-five 
parts  water  to  twenty-five  solid.  Thus  the  beef-fed  John  Bull  is  no  better 
than  the  Western  corn-fed.  Brother  Jonathan. 

But  to  return  to  the  point,  as  to  what  feeds  the  world.  Look  first  at  the 
great  flesh-eaters, — the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe,  Eastern  Asia,  and 
North  America,  the  Laplanders,  the  Tungooes,  and  the  Buracts.  They  are 
♦he  weakest  and  least  brave  of  men.  Take  some  of  the  New-Zealand  tribes, 
— eating  like  cows,  on  all-fours,  tearing  a  smoking  hog  to  pieces  with  their 
fingers,  and  eating  all  up, — flesh-eating  monsters  !  They  are  the  most  sav- 
age and  unhealthy  of  men ;  while  their  children,  fruit-eaters  during  youth, 
are  healthy  and  mild.  They  get  disease  and  savageness  when  they  leave 
the  fruits  for  flesh.  Take  a  tribe  of  one  of  the  Westmann  Islands.  The 
people  die  rapidly,  and  have  few  children.  They  live  on  eggs  and  birds 
almost  exclusively.  But  the  Irishman  with  his  potato  lives  to  old  age,  and 
the  number  of  his  children  we  know.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  fifteen 
or  sixteen  cases  which  the  doctor  cites,  i.  Some  tribes  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Excel  in  beauty  and  grandeur  of  form.  Few  cripples  or  diseased  persons 
among  them.  They  are  entirely  fruit  and  grain  eaters.  2.  The  earlier 
Greek  athletae.  Very  powerful.  Ate  no  animal  food.  3.  The  Saracens 
under  Mohammed.  A  terror  to  Southern  Europe.  Heroes.  Food,  water, 
milk,  vegetables.  And  so  their  great  chief,  Omar.  He,  too,  lived  entirely  on 
vegetable  food.  Celebrated  for  his  endurance,  purity,  genius.  4.  A  tribe  at 
Jenno,  east  of  Cape  Mesurado.  They  have  flesh  which  they  can  have  if  they 
would  prefer  it  They  do  prefer  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  stronger  race  of 
men  not  to  be  found.  5.  The  Spanish  peasants.  Food,  milk  and  wheat 
flour,  or  bread  steeped  in  oil,  or  bread  and  cheese.  Great  laborers.  And 
one  traveler  says  they  are  the  liveliest,  healthiest,  best-favored  peasants  he 
has  seen.  6.  The  inhabitants  of  East  Scotland.  Strong,  large,  healthy. 
Diet,  vegetables  and  oat-meal ;  no  meat  Scott  speaks  of  the  "  hardy 
warriors  of  Douglass  who  lived  on  the  oat-meal  taken  from  the  bag  suspended 
by  the  great  chimney."  7.  The  Russian  grenadiers.  Called  the  "finest 
body  of  troops."  Food  each  day,  one  pound  of  black-bread,  and  half  a  pound 
of  vegetable  oil.  8.  The  porters  of  Smyrna.  Carry  through  the  streets  on 
their  backs  four-hundred-pound  boxes  of  sugar.  Some  take  up  nine  hundred 
pounds  of  boards  for  a  single  load.  Food  spare  ;  coarse  bread,  figs,  other 
fruits,  water.  9.  The  blacks  of  South  Carolina, — field  hands.  Live  on  sweet 
potatoes  and  corn  meal.  Healthy  during  the  malaria.  But  if  they  become  house 
domestics,  and  live  more  generously,  subject  to  malaria.  A  proof  that  the 
fever  is  kept  off  more  by  the  careful  diet  than  the  black's  constitution.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  young  field  hands,  who  subsist  entirely  upon  fruit  and  grain, 
learn  much  better  than  the  home  servants,  who  eat  everything.  •  10.  The 
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famous  Cherokee  athletae.  They  play  a  most  bellicose  game  of  ball  of  two 
hours'  duration,  taxing  their  muscular  system  to  the  utmost.  Their  food  is 
corn-meal.  Sometimes  those  who  eat  flesh  enter  the  lists.  At  first  more 
vigorous  than  the  others.  But  never  endure  so  long  as  the  corn-eaters. 
They  fail  in  breath,  n.  The  Chili  miners.  Carry  stones  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds1  weight  on  their  backs  from  the  b.ottom  of  the  mines,  three 
hundred  feet  deep.  Have  no  ladders  to  go  up  on.  Diet,  very  seldom  meat 
Usually  harricot  bean  and  bread.  12.  The  hardy  pupils  in  the  old  Persian 
schools.  Trained,  according  to  Xenophon,  to  heavy  camp  exercise  and  severe 
hunts.  Very  strong.  Food,  bread  and  water-cresses.  1 3.  The  athletae  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  One  of  them  is  often  stronger  than  three  Euro- 
peans. Can  grasp  a  man  at  the  breast  and  back  between  their  palms,  and 
lift  him  at  arms'  length.  Never  eat  meat  14.  The  trappists  of  Kentucky. 
Labor  each  day  twelve  hours.  No  cases  of  cancer  and  liver  disease.  Hardly 
any  sickness.  Live  to  great  age.  When  the  Western  fever  and  cholera 
have  raged  about  them,  they  exempt, — not  one  case  of  sickness.  Food, 
vegetables  and  milk. 

Nor  do  these  statements  as  to  masses  of  men  exhaust  the  subject  Though 
it  must  be  admitted  they  make  out  a  splendid  case  for  grains  and  vegetables 
as  against  beef  and  luxuries.  As  facts  making  against  the  necessity  of  a 
meat  diet,  we  think  them  victorious.  Whether  they  prove  more,  we  do  not 
discuss.  But,  besides  these  cases,  the  doctor  adduces  others  of  individuals 
which  are  valuable.  He  alludes  to  the  great  world-geniuses,  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Newton  (when  at  his  heaviest  work),  and  Decartes,  who  managed  to 
subsist  their  minds  and  bodies  to  boot  without  patronizing  the  butcher.  To 
one  Colonel  Twitchell,  who  found  himself  a  bankrupt  He  made  a  resolution 
to  eat  no  meat  or  rich  food  till  he  had  paid  his  debts.  A  very  blessed  reso- 
lution, worthy  of  being  followed  in  honest  Boston.  Had  been  troubled  with 
cold  feet  and  little  coughs.  But,  bravo  !  his  bread  and  water  helped  him  to 
perfect  health  and  a  fortune.  To  Colonel  Haskett  In  perfect  health. 
Walked  two  thousand  miles  in  ninety  days,  on  fifteen,  eighteen,  twenty 
ounces  of  bread,  with  one  or  two  quarts  of  water,  per  diem.  To  Dr.  R. 
Jackson,  a  British  surgeon.  He  boasted  that  he  had  worn  out  two  British 
armies  in  two  wars,  and  could  wear  out  a  third.  He  never  ate  meat  To 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert  Perfectly  healthy.  Live,  some  of  them,  to  two 
hundred  years.  They  subsist  on  very  moderate  quantities  of  camels'  milk. 
On  so  little,  in  fact,  that  sometimes,  upon  an  autopsy,  their  stomachs  are 
found  greatly  contracted.  These  Arabs  are  as  hardy  and  fiery  as  their 
splendid  horses.  Finally,  he  tells  the  story  of  a  miser  and  his  new  wife.  At 
forty,  the  miser  proposed  marriage  with  a  rich  widow.  The  widow  possessed 
the  blessing  of  wealth,  but  not  health.  His  protestations  of  affection  were 
the  strongest.  "  He  loved  the  very  ground  she  walked  on"  (she  was  a  large 
holder  of  real  estate).  But  the  widow  was  out  of  health.  Constitution  shat- 
tered. Very  much  reduced.  Stomach  used  up.  The  marriage  took  place. 
And  her  ardent  lover,  whether,  as  was  surmised,  to  bring  a  seasonable  issue 
to  her  existence,  and  thus  get  the  property,  or  to  keep  her  and  himself  from 
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debts  at  the  butcher's  and  grocer's,  proceeded  at  once  to  put  her  upon  low 
diet.  She  descended  to  corn-meal  bread,  hasty-pudding,  and  boiled  potatoes. 
But  the  miser's  ambition  overleaped  itself.  The  widow  became  healthy,  and 
added  to  her  life  fifteen  years.  So  much,  then,  for  a  simple  diet.  In  fact, 
from  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  doctor  is  sure  that  an  unstimulating  diet  of 
grains  tends  directly  to  make  people  calm,  pure,  happy.  He  alludes  to  the 
beautiful  type,  the  Quaker  family ;  cheerful,  healthy,  moral ;  eating,  of  course, 
little  meat.  And  to  a  flesh-eating  and  most  fierce  Auburn  prisoner.  He  was 
most  dangerously  violent ;  but  at  once  became  quiet  and  docile  on  a  bread 
and  vegetable  diet.  It  was  the  only  thing  which  would  bring  him  to  terms. 
The  world  at  large,  therefore,  attests  to  the  fact  that  hardihood  and  health  may 
go  with  the  grains  and  fruits.  The  cutlet  and  turtle  may  be  very  nice  and 
palatable,  but  labor  can  go  on  bravely  without  them. 

But  we  must  not  dismiss  the  doctor's  book  quite  yet.  His  second  cardinal 
rule  as  to  health  refers  to  quantity.  He  insists  on  a  moderate  amount  of 
food  for  the  maximum  of  health.  Especially  does  he  insist  on  this  for  the 
ailing  person,  and  for  that  unfortunate  individual  among  the  class  who  carries 
in  his  body  a  bottomless  pit,  a  bad  stomach.  He  admits  that  a  man  may 
drink  deeply  and  advance  to  ninety,  or  eat  heartily  and  live  as  long.  But  do 
you  want  brilliant  nerves,  clear  tissues,  blood  that  can  leap  and  bound  because 
unclogged  by  the  weight  of  an  august  dinner,  a  brain  whose  tides  of  light  will 
run  through  the  year  with  little  ebb?  then,  he  says,  look  to  the  amount  of 
what  you  eat.  And  if  you  are  a  melancholy,  pulled-down  reprobate  of  a  dys- 
peptic, here,  here  is  your  salvation.  We  will  close  what  we  have  to  say  by 
giving  a  few  of  his  capital  illustrations  upon  the  point. 

First,  as  to  the  general  matter  of  quantity.  He  thinks  that  from  one  to 
two  pounds  a  day  furnish  sufficient  nutriment  for  the  body  to  do  its  work. 
And  facts  which  we  have  gleaned  from  other  sources  lead  us  to  believe  that 
his  rule  could  be  made  universal,  and  the  race  be  better  off.  It  is  said  that 
in  Central  Brazil  there  are  tribes  who  are  as  muscular  as  any  men  to  be 
found  among  the  Caucasians,  and  as  hard  laborers  too.  t  They  eat  but  one 
light  meal  a  day.  A  cup  of  coffee  takes  the  place  of  the  others.  The  Egyp- 
tian peasantry  are  a  very  fine  class  of  men.  Hire  them  for  a  Nile  expedition. 
They  will  bake  their  bad  flour  in  a  heated  hole  in  the  ground,  throw  the  rock- 
like lump  into  the  boat,  work  all  day  at  the  oar,  or  at  the#  pole  or  line,  and 
then,  chipping  off  a  piece  of  the  bread,  as  big  as  an  orange,  with  an  ax,  will 
soak  it  in  the  muddy  Nile,  and  eat  it  as  an  abundant  supper.  Breakfast,  the 
same.  In  many  parts  of  India,  too,  where  the  laborers  compare  quite  favor- 
ably with  the  English,  their  diet  is  almost  exclusively  rice,  and  small  at  that. 
Four  cents  a  day  pays  their  wages.  They  will  live  on  one,  and  lay  up  the 
other  three.  John  Wesley  did  enormous  work.  He  averaged  eighteen  hours 
a  day  in  labor.  Rode  thousands  of  miles  (seven  hours  a  day  for  months  on 
horseback).  Preached  thousands  of  sermons  (often  five  a  day).  Published 
over  forty  volumes.  And  lived  strong  till  ninety.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  a 
great  student  What  he  accomplished  we  know.  His  allowance  was  a  pound 
for  a  day.     Many  English  poor-houses  and  work-houses  give  out  daily  rations 
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of  two  and  three  pounds.  The  work  done  and  health  accruing  are  not  the 
maximum.  But  those  work  and  poor  houses  where  the  daily  allowance  of  a 
pound  and  a  half  is  given  make  the  best  exhibit  of  work,  and  health  too. 
We  all  know  of  the  alertness  and  military  prowess  of  the  Bedouins.  Yet  the 
majority  of  them  eat  but  six  ounces  of  food  a  day.  Often  six  or  seven  dates 
soaked  in  melted  butter  give  them  all  their  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
addition  of  a  little  ball  of  rice  is  considered  a  luxury.  The  case  of  an  English 
captain  is  cited.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Algiers.  He  lived  nine  months 
on  one  pound  of  black-bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  a  day.  Moreover  he  did 
hard  work.  Yet  he  was  perfectly  well.  A  Mr.  Reed  lived  twenty-eight  days 
on  thirty  pounds  of  corn.  Stronger  than  ever  at  the  end  of  the  four  weeks. 
He  alludes  also  to  several  cases  where  men  have  lived  for  years  healthfully 
and  happily  on  apples  alone.  But,  without  mentioning  more,  what  we  have 
shown  ought  to.be  conclusive.  And  when  we  consider  the  feasting  habits 
both  of  past  and  present,  and  their  consequences,  stupidity  of  mind,  loath- 
some disease  of  body ;  when  we  remember  that  letter  of  Cicero,  describing 
a  supper  at  his  house,  —  his  illustrious  guest,  the  bald  first  Caesar,  preparing 
for  the  battle  at  the  board  by  an  emetic  taken  just  before  the  repast,  that  he 
might  feast  high  and  long ;  when  we  recall  that  famous  German  Krocher  who 
put  down  into  his  capacious  stomach  a  whole  calf  in  twenty-four  hours ;  the 
hungry  Texans  in  the  mountains,  grumbling  because  they  could  get  but  seven 
pounds  of  Buffalo  meat  for  each  man  per  diem ;  and  the  numberless  great 
suppers  of  everyday  occurrence,  paid  for  by  precious  headaches,  colds,  neu- 
ralgias, restless  nights  and  fevers,  and  followed  by  other  not  very  pleasant 
consequences,  poor  sermons,  poor  briefs,  poor  fields,  poor  money-drawers, — 
these  melancholy  things  should  cast  a  light  upon  the  fact  as  to  the  alliance 
of  simplicity  of  diet  with  healtfi  and  happiness,  and  make  men  cease  to  be 
fools  at  their  meals. 

One  word  more  for  the  sick  man.  We  have  current  some  very  delightful 
rules  as  to  the  healing  art.  One  is,  for  example,  stuff  a  cold.  A  second,  fill 
up  the  body,  if  you  feel  weak.  A  third,  decidedly  Napoleonic,  is,  a  man,  like 
an  army,  moves  on  its  stomach.  And  the  joke  is,  a  person  seems  to  use 
these  charming  rules  all  the  more  as  he  grows  sicker  and  weaker,  until  he 
winds  up  with  a  fever  or  diseased  bronchial  tube.  Now  we  venture  to  say 
that  in  New  England  every  year  thousands  fling  themselves  into  graves  by 
their  excesses  at  the  table.  Nay,  thousands  do  it,  believing  the  excess  a 
necessity.  And  we  are  sure  that  the  saving  gospel  to  thousands  of  invalids 
around  us  is,  "  Limit  your  diet.  Don't  starve.  Don't  eat  saw-dust  nor  drink 
skim-milk.  But  cut  off  a  respectable  portion  from  every  meal."  Look  at 
these  rules.  Stuff  a  cold  !  The  very  condition  of  a  cold's  departure  is  that 
the  system  must  be  freed  from  an  excess  of  solids  and  liquids.  Feed  up,  if 
you  feel  weak !  The  very  thing  which  often  makes  weakness  is  too  much 
food ;  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  stomach  becomes  used,  and  needs  rest ; 
and  to  eat  adds  to  the  weakness.  We  never  work  a  weary  limb  to  get 
strength.  We  let  it  be  quiet.  And  of  the  two  kinds  of  overwork  for  the 
poor  body,  common  labor  and  the  overtaxing  the  chemical  power  of  the 
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assimilative  and  digestive  organs,  we  know  that  where  one  man  gives  out 
from  the  first  fault,  fifty  give  out  from  the  second.  Work  a  battery  of  the 
chemist  to  excess,  and  it  is  done.  Give  the  inner  bodily  tissues  enormous 
labor  by  flinging  to  them  vast  quantities  of  food  to  be  made  into  blood  and 
fibre,  and  these  batteries  are  damaged.  But  let  the  tissues  be  relieved,  and 
work  moderately,  and  then,  soon,  daily  labor  will  be  invigorating.  The 
strains  which  bring  disease  are  not  usually  on  the  muscles  or  brain,  but  on 
the  digestive  and  other  internal  organs.    And  now,  what  the  remedy  ? 

The  doctor  answers,  reduce  your  feeding.  He  tells  of  a  child,  quite  sick 
and  feverish,  and  living,  said  its  mother,  in  a  most  careful  way.  What  was 
the  careful  way  ?  "  Oh  !  it  had  just  taken  the  breast  of  a  chicken,  a  piece  of 
apple-pie,  a  slice  of  cake,  and  only  a  mug  of  tea ;  nothing  more."  He  men- 
tions a  sick  student,  used  up  from  a  cold  and  bilious  attack.  The  poor  suf- 
ferer had  been  reducing  his  diet  Had  just  eaten  only  a  piece  of  mince-pie, 
ditto  of  squash,  two  large  slices  of  buttered  bread,  a  piece  of  pound-cake,  and 
drank  seven  cups  of  tea.  Famishing  fellow !  A  wonder  of  abstemiousness ! 
Now  perhaps  these  are  uncommon  cases.  But  it  is  still  true  that  two-thirds 
of  New  England,  by  leading  not  an  active,  robust  life,  but  a  quiet  one,  by 
feeding  at  almost  every  meal  a  trifle  more  than  it  ought,  finds  that  in  the 
course  of  weeks  or  months,  at  any  rate,  years,  it  has  rolled  up  these  trifles, 
so  as  to  make  a  great  excess,  like  the  invalid's  fast  on  pound-cake  and  the 
seven  cups.  The  result  in  the  two  classes  of  cases  is  the  same.  And  here 
we  have  the  heft  of  our  physical  troubles.  The  little  excesses,  amounting  in 
time  to  a  big  one.  And  the  doctor's  array  of  cases  marshaled  on  the  side  of 
careful  feeding  demonstrates  what  the  jolly  feasting  Saxon  needs  before  all 
other  things  to  be  demonstrated,  that  the  one  great  cause  of  disease  is  the 
over-worked  maw.  We  confess  we  glory  in  his  facts.  They  look  to  us 
decidedly  brilliant 

He  tried  his  cure  on  a  miserable  asthmatic.  Had  had  in  a  year  a 
dozen  convulsive  attacks.  A  short  diet  of  bread  and  water  cured  him.  He 
tried  a  merchant  Had  most  severe  pains  in  the  region  of  the  bowels,  and 
was  reduced.  His  physician  told  him  to  feed  up.  Accordingly  brandy,  beef- 
steak and  wine,  were  largely  appealed  to.  But  no  better.  While  bread  and 
water,  in  small  quantities,  cured  him,  and  he  grew  fat.  A  boy  was  afflicted 
with  constant  vomitings  for  months.  Became  a  skeleton.  Nothing  would 
help.  The  doctor  began  treatment  by  a  table-spoonful  of  milk  a  day.  Grad- 
ually increased  the  quantity.  Was  cured.  A  person  was  reduced  very  low 
from  indigestion,  with  a  voracious  appetite.  The  doctor  put  him  on  four 
ounces  of  crackers  for  eleven  days,  and  on  five  for  the  next  twenty-eight  The 
result  was,  the  craving  ceased,  strength  restored.  Dr.  James  Jackson  tells 
of  a  convalescent  from  lung  difficulty,  who  gained  flesh  on  two  crackers  a 
day.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  crusty  Englishman,  Dr.  Abernethy.  He 
probably  helped  more  of  John  Bull's  subjects  out  of  bilious  troubles  than 
any  other  physician.  And  his  one  solitary  rule  for  a  man  sick  from  indiges- 
tion was  twelve  ounces  of  coarse  bread  per  diem,  with  an  interval  of  six  hours 
between  meals.    The  recipe  cured  hundreds.     He  cites  the  case  of  a  woman 
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who  constantly  lost  flesh  as  she  increased  her  rations,  and  as  constantly  gained 
as  she  decreased  the  food  to  a  specific  quantity.  And  now  for  the  case  of 
Jervis  Robinson.  He  was  a  ship-builder.  At  thirty-two  he  was  a  profound 
dyspeptic,  weak  as  water.  Tried  the  filling-up  system  ;  attacked  every  day 
luscious  buttered  beef-steak ;  but  grew  worse.  At  last  tried  the  radical's 
diet  Ate,  for  four  months,  three  ounces  of  wheat-meal  per  day,  one  ounce 
at  each  meal.  For  liquid,  to  a  third  of  a  gill  of  water  at  each  meal,  or  a  gill 
a  day.  At  the  end  of  sixty  days  had  lost  twenty  pounds.  But  bowels  became 
regular.  Kept  on  his  strict  diet  sixty  days  more,  leaving  off  the  third  of  a 
gill  of  water  for  supper.  And  then,  behold  !  at  the  end  of  the  two  months,  on 
three  ounces  of  food  a  day,  he  had  gained  twenty  pounds,  Was  well.  And, 
moreover,  was  always  satisfied  with  his  meals.  Now  we  beg  to  say  that  this 
case  is  most  remarkable  and  instructive.  Dyspepsia  is  the  small  dragon 
which  accompanies  a  third  of  the  people  of  New  England.  It  seems  to  go 
with  them,  like  the  little  dog  following  in  the  street  We  are  aware  of  the 
usual  remedy, — the  pill.  The  doctor  mentions  one  semi-martyr  who  swal- 
lowed in  four  weeks  six  hundred  Brandreth's  pills.  And  another  who  put 
down  one  thousand  three  hundred  Morrison  Boluses  in  six  months,  or  eight 
a  day.  We  know  a  man  who  for  twenty  years  paid  out  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  for  patent  medicines.  He  took  every  quack  preparation  he  had  ever 
heard  o£  and  the  day  of  his  death  sent  off  for  a  new  medicine.  He 
had  emptied  into  his  stomach  four  thousand  boxes  of  pills.  And  finally 
would  buy  medicine  by  the  wholesale,  put  his  pills  into  a  bean-pot,  and  take 
a  heaping  teaspoonful  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  may  be  refreshing  to 
know  the  result  of  this  magnificent  dosing.  Hejfna/fy  died.  But  there  is  a 
more  excellent  way  than  this.  It  is  the  rule  as  to  quantity.  And  we  are 
sure,  as  blessed  old  Amos  Lawrence  used  to  say,  there  is  more  exhilaration 
and  inspiration  to  be  got  from  a  temperate  diet  than  from  all  the  baskets  of 
champagne  and  choice  cuts  of  marbled  beef  in  the  world.  Louis  Cornaro  is, 
of  course,  a  classic  example.  At  forty  he  was  in  consumption,  and  given  up. 
He  took  to  a  careful  diet,  and  ate  for  the  next  fifty  years  but  twelve  ounces 
of  food  a  day,  drinking  but  the  same  number  of  ounces  of  liquid, — two  tum- 
blers of  wine.  Twice  he  deviated  from  his  rigorous  rule,  and  paid  a  severe 
penalty  in  each  case.  But  the  diet  made  him  strong  and  happy.  At  eighty, 
he  wrote  a  book  on  the  pleasures  of  temperance.  And,  moreover,  at  forty  he 
was  poor,  though  a  nobleman.  But  after  recovery  he  purchased  a  farm,  did 
his  farm-work  on  the  twelve  ounces,  and  grew  rich.  It  is  known,  too,  that 
our  venerable  Dr.  Jackson  (a  name  never  to  be  mentioned  without  respect), 
considerably  changed  his  views  in  later  years,  as  to  the  matter  of  quantity 
and  kind  of  food  in  connection  with  lung  diseases.  He  believed  that  in 
very  many  cases  a  diet  of  very  moderate  quantity,  and,  moreover,  mostly 
vegetable,  would  furnish  a  far  better  remedy  than  any  other.  And  the  reason 
is  clear.  In  consumption,  the  system  is  weak.  The  organs  are  enfeebled. 
Part  of  the  chemical  apparatus  has  collapsed.  And  the  remedy  lies  in  apply- 
ing the  same  law  to  the  body  which  you  would  apply  to  a  horse  wearied  out, 
or  a  brain  exhausted  from  thinking.     It  wants  rest    Give  the  internal  organs 
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little  to  do  in  the  way  of  assimilation  and  digestion ;  let  nature,  the  great 
curer,  have  time  to  clean  out  foul  matter  from  the  tissues  and  great  organs, 
and  then  assert  its  own  force, —  do  this,  and  you  may  expect  fruitful  results. 
Finally,  the  testimony  of  another  distinguished  physician  is  in  point, —  that 
ornament  of  his  profession,  that  representative  of  our  bright  gift  of  brain, 
that  Christian  man,  Dr.  John  Ware.  Unfortunately,  he  has  left  us  for  the 
higher  and  holier  walk.  But  his  magnificent  power  of  judgment  will  long  be 
remembered  in  Boston.  At  first,  the  doctor  treated  cases  of  indigestion  jn 
the  old  way;  believed  in  the  generous  breakfast  dinner,  and  supper ;  generally 
advised  the  dyspeptic  to  eat  at  least  a  pound  and  a  half  each  day  ;  nay,  would 
advise  this  quantity  with  medicine,  rather  than  less  without  it.  But  later  he 
revolutionized  his  system,  and  confessed  his  mistake.  And  his  own  later  diet 
is  not  a  bad  prescription  for  all  suffering  from  that  unamiable  devil,  a  torpid 
liver.  Breakfast,  one  cup  of  tea  (or  coffee),  one  baked  apple,  one  thin  slice 
of  toast.  Dinner,  a  piece  of  meat  as  large  as  your  two  fingers,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  squash,  and  one  of  potato,  or  their  equivalent.  No  more.  No 
bread,  no  pie,  no  pudding,  no  dessert,  nothing  more,  except  part  of  a  tumbler 
of  water.  Supper,  a  baked  apple,  and  at  times  a  cup  of  tea.  Before  retiring, 
took  a  cup  of  milk  boiled  with  half  a  cup  of  the  hulls  of  wheat  (which,  by  the 
way,  to  our  own  disadvantage,  we  give  our  horses  under  the  name  of  "  shorts"). 
That  new  diet  he  used  to  remark  made  him  a  different  man.  Cured  his  cos- 
tiveness  (most  obstinate).  Gave  him  strength  and  cheerfulness.  Checked  a 
disease  of  the  brain  that  for  many  years  he  was  sure  was  in  progress. 
Allowed  him  to  see  and  visit  many  patients  during  the  day,  and  to  study  into 
midnight.  In  fact,  added  to  his  life,  and  took  from  bim  years  of  pain  and 
depression.  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  our  usual  diet  goes  up  to  two 
pounds,  and  often  to  four,  sometimes  to  six  and  eight,  and  that  a  sick  man  or 
woman  is  no  wonder  in  our  community,  but  is  almost  the  average  type  of  the 
population,  we  submit,  that,  in  the  great  light  of  the  cases  we  have  stated,  we 
need  here  a  vast  reform.  We  need,  as  the  good  Dr.  Mussey  says,  a  more 
simple  diet,  and  in  much  less  quantity.  *  *  * 

The  Ohio  Spiritualist,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

As  we  understand  it,  there  are  two  quite  distinctly  marked  schools  of 
Spiritualists  ;  and  Spiritualism  has  two  distinct  tendencies.  The  one  is 
sensational,  unreasoning,  fond  of  quoting  Scripture  and  the  authority  of  the 
spirits,  and  is  not  very  tolerant.  In  this,  the  theological  spirit  has  merely 
changed  base, —  nothing  more.  The  other  is  as  distinctly  allied  with  the 
progressive  ana  rationalistic  spirit  of  the  times ;  it  appeals  to  science  and 
common  sense  ;  it  may  be  trusted ;  and  is  part  of  the  great  movement  which 
is  destined  eventually  to  disenthrall  the  human  intellect,  and  inaugurate 
universal  freedom.  From  what  we  know  of  the  "Ohio  Spiritualist"  and  its 
oenductors,  we  believe  that  its  influence  is  mainly  in  the  right  direction  ;  and 
as  such,  it  has  our  heartiest  wishes  for  the  success  and  continued  usefulness 
of  which  it  already  gives  cheering  promise.  J.  s.  P. 
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WOMAN. 

A  CONVERSATION.  BY  A.  BRONSON  ALCOTT* 

OUR  theme  is  so  mystical  and  so  poetic,  that  one  should  be 
in  the  highest  mood  to  treat  it.  We  pronounce  a  very  fair 
name  when  we  say,  Woman.  There  is  no  finer  in  any  tongue. 
And  if  it  cost  the  Divine  Artist  so  much  time  to  do  what  he  has 
done,  and  he  has  not  yet  attained  to  his  ideal,  there  will  certainly 
be  a  fair  thing  accomplished  when  his  portrait  is  painted.  The 
most  saintly  woman,  doubtless,  feeling  herself  to  be  incomplete, 
is  dissatisfied  with  what  she  is,  and  conceives  of  a  superior 
woman,  which  she  hopes  sometime  to  be.  If  there  are  not  to 
be  women  superior  to  any  whom  history  records,  why  are  we 
here  ?  The  possibility  is  open  to  every  woman,  and  especially 
here  in  New  England,  to  be  all  that  she  can  conceive ;  and  she 
is  to  be  that,  if  faithful  to  her  type  and  destiny. 

I  conceive  the  ideal  woman  to  be  a  person  in  whom  the 
sentiments  predominate  over  the  intellect:  the  heart  leading 
the  head,  the  affections  the  reason ;  and  wherever  that  combi- 
nation appears,  the  type,  externally,  will  be  feminine.  Every 
man  in  whom  the  affections  sway  the  intellect,  by  ever  so 
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little,  impresses  us  as  a  woman;  is  a  woman,  essentially,  in 
his  composition.  Every  soul  in  whom  the  intellect  sways 
the  sentiments  is  masculine,  is  essentially  a  man ;  nor  without 
such  discriminations  can  we  comprehend  the  personality  of  man 
or  woman.  This  is  not  saying  anything  disparaging  to  the  intel- 
lect ;  it  is  uplifting  the  intellect,  because  the  highest  intellect  is 
ideal.  The  logical  intellect  is  a  subordinate  intellect.  The  log- 
ical intellect  deals  with  sensuous  facts  and  inferences.  The  ideal 
intellect  deals  with  the  immaterial,  creative,  because  everything 
pre-exists  in  its  type,  is  first  in  the  idea,  before  it  appears  to  the 
senses.  The  naturalist  follows  the  reverse  order  of  creation;  He 
merely  analyzes  what  has  already  been  composed.  The  idealist 
conceives,  creates :  the  perception  follows  conception.  Woman 
divines.  Her  logic  is  swift ;  it  darts  to  the  conclusion  ;  she  sees 
it  intuitively,  while  fumbling  reason  follows  after ;  perhaps  prides 
itself  as  superior,  because  it  can  tell  a  little  more  about  its 
passage.  But  the  best  women  know  too  much  to  meddle  with 
these  coarse  weapons.  Theirs  is  the  great  way :  they  stoop  to 
conquer ;  they  persuade.  Argument  is  the  resort  of  inferior 
minds.  Logic  is  apt  to  be  sophistical,  not  convincing.  Who- 
ever states  a  thing  intuitively  —  and  no  one  states  well  unless  he 
does  —  needs  not  to  prove  it.  It  is  proved  already,  because 
self-evident,  and  we  immediately  pronounce  it  true.  The  ideal 
woman  rules  by  persuasion,  which  is  the  highest  of  all  possible 
instrumentalities.  What  is  Christianity  but  a  great  persua- 
sion,-*-a  conviction  by  an  appeal  to  the  instincts  of  the  human 
heart  ?  The  Christ  put  his  questions  so  deeply  that  the  ques- 
tioner felt  at  once  that  to  answer  his  question  was  answering  his 
own  ;  there  was  no  more  to  be  said  about  it,  because  it  brought 
conviction.  And  that  is  the  feminine  way — the  method  of  all 
superior  minds. 

We  need  not  enter  at  length  into  the  metaphysics  of  the 
sexes,  but  simply  touch  a  few  strokes.  Eve,  in  the  myth,  is  said 
to  be  born  of  Adam.  And  does  there  not  sleep  in  the  heart 
of  every  woman  something  of  that  myth  still,  as  if  she  were  of 
man  in  a  truer  sense  than  he  is  of  her ;  as  if  she  belonged  to 
him  in  a  tenderer  sense  that  he  is  of  her,  —  were  born  of  him  ? 
The  women  may  conceive  that  one  not  of  their  own  sex  is  not 
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an  authority  on  this  matter ;  but,  whatever  his  exterior,  he  who 
does  not  thus  think  has  not  attained  to  any  high  conception  of 
woman.  In  saying  this  am  I  doing  injustice  to  the  other  sex  ? 
Am  I  claiming  for  them  superiority  ?  Rather  inferiority,  if  any- 
thing,—  inferiority  to  the  oldest  in  time:  because  it  were  not 
impious  to  affirm  that  the  Divine  Artist  improved  upon  his 
first  effort ;  that  his  first  strokes  were  the  blocking  out  of  his 
human  creature  ;  and  that  he  reserved  the  later  and  finer 
strokes  to  perfect  his  idea  And  so,  speaking  according  to 
human  chronologies,  the  fairest  in  time,  not  in  conception, 
came  last.  But  the  last  is  to  be  first ;  and  that  is  the  tone  and 
temper  of  to-day,  —  that  the  last  is  to  be  first.  And  is  not 
this  the  mood  of  earnest  young  persons  of  to-day,  —  that  what- 
ever facilities  and  advantages  the  ancients  may  have  had,  they 
shall  have  those  and  even  more  ?  that  a  new  day  is  arriving  for 
woman  ?  that  mythology  shall  be  now  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
4iistory  ? 

And  then,  again,  is  it  otherwise,  even  if  we  take  the  Platonic 
mythology,  which  paints  a  little  more  poetically  and  ideally  than 
the  Egyptian,  or  Jewish,  if  you  please  to  have  it  so,  since  the 
Jew,  Moses,  adopted  it  ?  See  how  fine  that  was !  No  priority. 
The  first  human  creature  was  married  to  himself,  was  a  perfect 
being  in  himself,  —  was  himself  and  herself,  —  was  man  and 
woman.  That  seems  a  higher  strain.  Less  of  history  in  that, 
you  say,  since  modern  science  discredits  these  fables  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  Egypt  as  fables  altogether,  with  not  an  element  of 
history  in  them.  But  is  there  not  some  truth  in  them  ?  I 
think  we  cannot  press  them  too  closely  upon  the  questioning 
faith  of  our  day,  disposed  as  it  is  to  set  them  aside  as  idle 
tales  having  no  root  in  history. 

We  suppose  the  latter  statement  involves  the  spiritual  gen- 
esis of  man  and  woman,  including  the  lapse  out  of  the  per- 
fect personality,  —  wherein  Divinity  sows  the  seeds  of  his  Eve  in 
his  every  Adam,  .to  spring  up  and  flourish  according  to  his 
temperament  and -culture.  Unless  there  be  perfect  harmony  in 
the  temperament  and  all  the  circumstances  which  precede  the 
introduction  of  a  new  being  into  the  flesh,  which  is  a  genesis,  — 
unless  there  be  all  these  favorable  conditions,  we  have  not  the 
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Creator's  Adam,  but  his  image  marred  and  deformed ;  and  the 
new  being  arrives,  not  as  the  perfect  creature  of  the  Creator,  but 
of  mixed  ancestry  ;  not  the  fruit  of  the  unfallen  Adam  and  Eve, 

—  the  Apollo  of  the  fables,  —  because  those  are  beings  unfallen, 
finely  mixed,  beautifully  conditioned,  with  a  high  destiny  before 
them,  few  impediments  to  interfere  with  their  progress.  Am  I 
mistaken  if  I  infer,  from  the  desolation  seen  in  houses,  that  the 
freshness  of  sentiment  which  unites  two  beings  at  first  fades, 
does  not  continue  through  the  whole  of  life ;  gathering  new  fresh- 
ness, new  life,  new  beauty,  increasing  satisfactions  ?  But  the 
lapse  is  the  loss  of  integrity,  the  loss  of  the  true  relation  between 
the  pair ;  and  hence  the  Iliad  of  woes  that  ensues  in  houses. 

And  this  brings  us  a  little  more  into  the  sphere  of  the  prac- 
tical,—  a  little  nearer  to  the  home.  What  of  our  households? 
Are  our  housekeeping  and  household  affairs  going  to  ruin, — 
this  outlandish  service  stealing  into  our  homes,  uprooting  family 
order,  undermining  marriage  and  everything  else  ;  the  maids  all 
at  war  with  the  mistresses,  the  mistresses  war  with  the  maids  ; 
the  husband,  the  wife,  the  children  in  a  tophet  of  troubles  ;  only 
a  little  better  in  the  schools.  Where  lies  the  fault  ?  whether 
with  mistress  or  maid  ?  Have  the  women  of  to-day,  the  New 
England  women,  perfect  as  they  are,— the  perfection  of  the  world, 

—  all  lapsed  out  of  their  innocency  and  integrity  ?  What  is  the 
matter  ?  Can  there  be  good  housekeeping  unless  the  house- 
keeper keep  happy  ?  And  what  the  use  of  a  house  unless 
there  is  something  in  it  besides  the  furniture  and  appointments  ? 
unless  there  is  a  superior  soul  there,  sweet,  tender,  self-possessed  ? 
How  can  a  table  be  spread  until  it  is  done  ideally  ?  Prose  is  the 
foe  of  good  housekeeping.  It  will  drag ;  it  will  be  a  vexatious 
task,  —  tophet,  the  pit,  and  all  the  rest.  One  cannot  get 
out  of  it.  You  cannot  sweep  a  house  with  a  mere  broom  of 
broom-corn :  the  broom  must  be  an  ideal  one  to  lay  the  dust. 
Therefore,  being  somewhat  of  a  republican, — I  would  say  dem- 
ocrat, if  the  word  had  not  lost  its  good  repute,  —  I  feel  inclined 
to  take  the  part  of  the  maids,  considering  how  few  advan- 
tages they  have  had,  what  tasks  are  put  upon  them,  the  little 
freedom  we  give  them,  how  much  we  expect  of  them,  —  as  if 
they  knew  all  we  do,  and  might  be  trusted  as  we  trust  one  an- 
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other.  On  the  whole,  I  think  a  very  good  case  may  be  made  out 
for  the  maids.  My  notion  of  a  house  is  that  it  stands  for  sanity, 
society,  sanctity,  beauty,  and  duty,  and  to  make  its  inmates 
lovely :  not  a  place  for  work,  mere  work,  —  that  is,  something  for 
the  hands  to  do  without  the  heart,  —  but  work  that  is  delightful, 
lovely,  pleasing,  poetic,  —  hands,  heart,  and  head,  all  uniting  in  it. 
That  is  true  work,  —  all  the  rest  is  drudgery.  But  when  the 
housekeeper,  when  the  mistress  herself  is  a  drudge,  or  idler,  or 
fashionist,  what  else  can  we  expect  of  the  servants  ? 

Do  you  inquire  how  the  ideal  woman  is  to  extricate  herself 
from  these  social  perplexities?  what  her  relations  to  family, 
society,  the  state  ?  May  she  take  her  own  interests  into  her  own 
hands,  and  declare  her  independence  in  the  handsome  way  ?  We 
talk  about  "  independence."  We  glory  in  it.  The  American 
declaration  was  a  great  feat,  we  think ;  it  makes  an  era  in  his- 
tory ;  is  the  best  thing  that  has  been  done  in  modern  times  ;  the 
event  of  the  age.  American  independence  —  who  attained  it? 
Do  the  men  think  they  did  ?  It  looks  to-day  as  if  the  women 
were  soon  to  celebrate  their  day  of  independence  also. 

A  Lady.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question,  if  it  is  not  intru- 
sive, and  you  invite  it.  You  say  that  in  all  fine  male  natures 
there  is  the  feminine  element.  Would  not  the  same  result  be 
accomplished  if  woman  would  use  her  influence  to  develop  in 
man  enough  of  that  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  administrative 
department  ?  —  if  she  would  work  wholly  with  him,  and  make 
the  household  the  ideal  and  beautiful  thing  which  it  seems  it  is 
not  now,  thereby  influencing  and  drawing  out  of  man  that  femi- 
nine element,  until  there  is  enough  of  it  in  legislation  without 
her  immediate  presence  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  Yes :  and  that  is  what  the  best  women  do,  and 
these  most  desire  to  share  with  their  husbands  and  brothers 
every  right  of  a  citizen,  even  to  vote  for  ruler  or  President.  And 
what  any  good  woman  ventures  to  do  cannot  be  unsafe. 
What  the  best  women  in  a  highly  cultivated  community,  like 
ours,  desire  to  do  cannot  be  unsafe ;  and  when  the  best  men 
seek  to  learn  what  the  best  women  mean  to  do,  how  they  mean 
to  do  it,  then  may  we  celebrate  our  independence,  and  not  until 
then. 
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Here  is  this  new  force  of  woman,  the  practical,  poetic,  ideal, 
the  gentle,  the  religious  force,  seeking  to  enter  into  all  the  rela- 
tions that  man  enjoys.  And  she  knows  how :  knows  that  if 
she  imitate  us,  she  will  do  worse  than  we  have ;  but  seeing 
how  she  is  to  do  her  thing  in  her  way,  means  to  do  it  That,  if 
I  mistake  not  the  signs,  is  the  tendency  of  superior  women. 
What  prevents  woman  from  walking  abreast  in  practice,  as  in 
theory,  with  man,  in  every  relation  which  the  cast  of  her  gifts 
permits,  in  any  profession,  any  calling?  She  will  not  copy  man's 
manners,  for,  if  she  imitates,  she  fails  ;  just  as  man,  if  imitating 
her  methods.  True  manners  are  original,  part  of  the  character 
and  flow  from  it,  as  we  had  occasion  to  show  in  our  evening  on 
Manners.  If  I  read  the  omens  in  our  hemisphere,  and  here  in 
New  England  especially,  women  are  nobly  venturing  to  secure 
their  political  and  legal  rights,  without  which  the  republic  is 
threatened  and  ill-governed.  But  the  moment  that  women  rep- 
resent the  higher  sentiments  in  the  state,  then  the  republic 
receives  a  new  force.  I  believe  the  young  women  intend,  soon, 
—  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  next  spring,  —  to  signify  their 
wishes  in  this  matter. 

And  then,  in  many  other  respects,  we  see  what  will  ensue  in 
the  house  when  true  relations  exist,  not  only  between  the  heads 
of  houses  and  the  help,  as  we  call  it,  but  between  the  heads  of 
houses  themselves,  by  a  mutual  fellowship,  and  partaking  in  all 
the  duties  that  properly  belong  to  a  republic,  when  women  con- 
sider politics  upon  the  high  plane  of  morals,  and  not  upon  the 
low  plane  of  expediency,  —  then,  I  say,  what  results  must  follow ! 
It  is  a  new  force ;  a  force  which  in  this  republic  has  been  most 
needed :  and  if  this  has  been  threatened  at  all,  it  is  because  that 
force  has  not  been  admitted  into  our  counsels ;  because  the  rule 
has  been  left  to  the  other  sex.  How  many  questions  there  are 
in  a  court  of  justice  upon  which  no  jury  of  men  can  sit  properly, 
especially  where  women  are  concerned,  and  be  just. 

The  woman  of  the  future  will  deal  with  social  questions  not 
often  discussed  hitherto.  She  will  have  a  wider  influence.  In 
manners  she  has  always  led.  The  best  teaching  is  done  by 
women.  The  best  normal  school  in  the  State  (I  may  venture  to 
affirm  it,  since  it  is  conceded  by  those  who  know)  is  taught  by 
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women.  The  best  normal  school  in  the  West  is  taught  by  women. 
They  are  more  successful  *  in  dealing  with  children  than  men, 
and  especially  with,  unruly  boys.  And  why  should  we  not  have 
an  Elizabethan  age  again  ? 

A  Lady.  The  homes  are  what  you  say  because  we  have  not 
enough  of  genuine  heroism,  of  silent,  unobserved  influence  and 
action.  It  seems  to  me  the  centre  is  neglected  for  the  outside, 
not  in  fashion  alone,  but  in  many  ways.  As  a  teacher,  I  have  good 
opportunity  for  observing,  and  that  is  the  result  of  my  observation. 

Mr.  Alcott.  It  is  very  sad  to  be  apparitions,  and  wonder 
where  we  are.  It  is  very  uncomfortable.  The  little  ones  all 
begin  very  well,  —  are  full  of  life  and  joy.  It  looks  as  if  the 
problem  of  life  was  to  remain  young,  nor  know  too  much ;  as  if 
the  charm  of  that,  if  it  could  be  carried  forward  through  all  our 
experiences,  would  be  a  success.  But  how  is  it  with  the  an- 
cients ?  Do  they  suspect  themselves  to  be  failures  ?  I  observe  the 
preachers  preach  to  the  sinners,  hardly  any  to  the  saints.  What 
would  the  congregations  say  if  the  ministers  should  assume  them 
to  be  saints  ;  had  never  met  the  tempter,  never  yielded  to  him  ? 
That  would  be  a  fair  passage  of  idealism,  a  stroke  of  eloquence,  — 
the  way  to  make  people  saints,  by  assuming  a  saint  in  them,  and 
showing  it  to  each  one  of  them,  instead  of  repeating,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  the  phrase  "  miserable  sinners,"  and  the  like.  Well,  if 
one  is  a  miserable  sinner,  let  him  honestly  own  it  But  is  it  de- 
vout to  go  to  church  to  say  it  so  often?  One  would  rather 
whisper  it  in  his  own  secret  thought  to  the  bosom  Friend  within. 

A  Gentleman.  In  your  new  republic,  Mr.  Alcott,  there 
would  not  be  much  debate. 

Mr.  Alcott.  No.  We  shall  understand  what  we  want,  and 
all  sympathize  and  go  to  work  to  obtain  it.  However,  under- 
stand that  the  person  speaking  is  no  such  visionary  as  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  going  to  be  to-morrow.  A  good  thing  we  can 
wait  for.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  eternal,  we  can  wait  until  the  end 
of  time ;  we  shall  get  it  then. 

A  Gentleman.     It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  then  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time ;  but  the  sooner 
we  believe  in  it,  the  sooner  it  will  be  here. 

A  Gentleman.  You  are  bringing  more  candidates  into  the 
field. 
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Mr.  Alcott.  Yes,  and  bringing  more  of  ourselves  into  the 
field  also.    The  misfortune  is,  we  leavfe  part  of  ourselves  out. 

*A  Gentleman.     I  suppose  you  do  not  expect  there  will  be 
much  to  do  when  that  time  comes. 

Mr.  Alcott.  I  think  there  will  be  everything  to  do ;  but  we 
shall  not  waste  any  power  then.  The  trouble  with  the  human 
race  has  been  that  they  have  wasted  their  power,  because  all  their 
faculties  have  not  gone  into  their  work,  but  one  class  of  faculties 
has  been  played  off  against  another  class.  The  saint  is  one 
whose  faculties  all  conspire  to  one  end  without  loss  or  disturbance. 
Just  like  the  sun :  he  makes  no  uproar,  and  yet  he  does  his 
work  well.  The  tempest  is  a  very  secondary  force.  The  volcano, 
a  great  waste  of  power.  The  moment  in  which  all  forces  tend 
to  one  end,  all  working  together,  there  is  no  noise  and  no  tur- 
moil ;  that  is  life,  that  is  poetry,  that  is  duty,  that  is  beauty.  We 
waste  too  much.  The  human  race  persists  in  spilling  itself,  till 
there  is  not  much  left. 

A  Gentleman.  But  that  doing  will  not  be  the  work  of 
policemen. 

Mr.  Alcott.  I  believe  Yankees  mean  by  doing,  some  work 
for  the  hand.  They  have  so  much  business  on  hand,  they  say, 
they  have  no  time  to  think  of  anything  but  that. 

A  Gentleman.  I  suppose  we  can  dispense  with  that  sort  of 
doing  in  due  time. 

A  Gentleman.  Do  you  not  think  that  man,  at  the  present 
time,  has  enough  of  the  other  sex  in  him  to  represent  both  sexes 
in  the  political  field  for  some  time  to  come  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  I  think  if  he  had,  our  republic  would  have 
been  in  a  better  position  than  it  is.  President,  cabinet,  congress- 
men, with  rare  exceptions,  little  dream  what  women  are.  No : 
I  think  I  must  say  no.1  The  women  have  it.  Be  women  as  soon 
as  you  can,  ladies.  Do  not  hesitate.  Begin  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, if  you  have  not  resolyed  to  begin  to-night.  You  cannot  begin 
too  soon.  But  pray  do  not  assume  to  do  the  work  in  our  way. 
No,  you  will  not ;  you  know  better,  and  will  show  us  a  better 
way.  But  you  do  not  wish  us  to  do  it  your  way  any  more  than 
we  wish  you  to  do  it  in  ours.  That  is  the  objection  of  some 
rather  dull  men.     They  do  not  know  any  better  way  than  their 
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own,  and  therefore  think  the  women  are  going  to  do  just  as  they 
have  ;  and  say,  "  Pray  defend  us  from  that !"    And  I  say  so  too. 

A  Lady.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  are  getting  to  prefer  too 
much  the  outside  ?  and  is  not  that  one.  reason  why  our  homes 
are  not  what  they  should  be  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  make  a  beau-4 
tiful,  poetic  home,  than  to  write  a  poor  poem?  —  to  put  the 
treasures  of  life  into  life,  than  to  put  them  into  books  ?  I»not 
a  beautiful  home  the  best  poem  ?  —  a  well-trained  family  the  best 
written  volume  ?  and  is  not  the  error  of  the  present  in  going  too 
much  into  the  outside,  to  the  neglect  of  the  richest  culture 
within  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  Only  those  who  write  their  verses  in  them- 
selves, and  are  themselves  poetic  in  character,  stand  as  repre- 
sentative persons,  whether  men  or  women.  Beauty  is  life's 
overflow,  and  duty  is  always  beautiful,  or  else  is  deformity. 

A  Lady.  That  is  very  true ;  and  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
superfluity,  the  overflow,  should  be  put  into  poems  and  books  ; 
but  the  sphere  should  be  at  home,  and  then  the  overflow  you 
speak  of  would  be  beautiful 

Mr.  Alcott.  No  verses  were  ever  written  that  charmed  the 
world  which  did  not  spring  out  of  the  innocent  soul,  —  the  qui- 
etude of  home.  No  verses,  I  mean,  that  take  hold  of  all  mankind. 
We  have  verses,  we  have  works  of  art,  we  have  poems,  books, 
that  interest  a  portion  of  mankind ;  but  the  great  books,  the 
great  works  of  art,  the  great  lives  of  heroism,  and  whatever 
else, — the  martyrdoms,  —  these  are  all  from  the  heart  of  man- 
kind, and  therefore  they  interest  all  mankind.  What  we  want 
is,  that  the  state  should  first  pre-exist  in  the  house ;  and  wher- 
ever there  is  a  harmonious  household,  whatever  goes  out  of  that 
house  will  tend  to  build  up  fine  institutions  around  it ;  where 
there  is  a  superior  pair  in  any  house,  they  may  go  where  they 
will,  do  what  they  please,  it  will  be  done  beautifully  and  dutifully. 
Of  course,  there  is  this  check  to  be  put  upon  any  tendency  of 
women  to  press  into  relations  for  which  they  are  not  fitted,  for 
that  is  the  peril  to  which  all  good  enterprises  are  at  first  liable. 
There  will  be  ridiculous  mistakes,  many  blunders;  but  the 
women  cannot  blunder  more  than  the  men.  The  best  wife  will 
cast  the  best  and  truest  vote. 
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A  Lady.  Is  not  the  most  fatal  blunder  to  blunder  at  the 
centre  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  Yes :  if  we  blunder  there,  it  is  like  a  stone  cast 
into  the  centre  of  a  lake,  and  ripples  the  whole  surface  of  life. 
9&ny  little  blunder  at  the  centre  passes  out  and  returns  again, — 
recoils.  There  is  where  the  blunder  is.  Put  all  families  right, 
and  *all  institutions  would  be  right ;  the  heart  helped  to  become 
right  and  beautiful.  It  is  because  the  lapse  is  at  the  beginning. 
It  is  in  the  Adam  and  Eve, —  at  the  beginning.  That  is  where 
the  lapse  is  ;  not  in  any  fabulous  sense,  but  in  a  real  sense :  we 
are  the  Adams  and  Eves.  We  are  put  upon  precisely  the  same 
basis  that  the  legend  tells  us  Adam  and  Eve  were,  and  we  have 
the  same  problems  to  work  out ;  the  same  results  must  follow. 
Give  us  Adams  and  Eves  that  shall  not  lapse  out  of  Paradise, 
and  we  shall  not  have  so  many  versions  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 
Most  people  say  they  have  lost  their  Paradise,  and  hope  to  regain 
it  some  time.  If  they  think  so,  doubtless  they  have.  But  how 
much  to  their  credit  not  to  have  lost  it !  That  is  the  problem 
of  human  destiny.  Begin  chastely  at  the  beginning.  And 
where js  the  beginning?  Personally  in  the  Creator  himself,  all 
souls  returning  to  find  and  fill  in  him  again.  We  are  interposed 
between ;  and  if  the  Godhead  flow  through  us  freely,  we  shall 
fill  and  spill  with  beauty  and  delight.  Whoever  has  not  that 
overflow  has  not  lived.  But  one  must  fill  freely,  not  spill  too 
fast  The  spilling  is  the  ecstasy,  the  pure  delight.  Shall  one 
eat  all  his  plums  at  once?  Is  not  a  good  thing  as  good  to 
keep  as  to  get  ?  But  like  the  old  sinners  at  the  beginning,  we 
want  it  all  at  once,  and  there  follows  the  Iliad  of  social  woes. 
It  was  a  subtile  saying  of  a  young  woman  that  she  admired 
ancient  Eve,  she  was  so  brave.  She  believed  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  learned,  and  so  courageously  ventured,  and  got 
an  experience  out  of  it.  Whether  celestial  or  sinful,  we  leave 
for  the  innocents  to  solve. 

The  Hebrew  myth  makes  man  the  perfect  creature,  —  entire 
in  himself,  himself  and  herself;  then  came  the  lapse,  and  then 
the  tendency  to  return  again  and  be  one.  So  the  tendency  to-day 
is  to  return  to  that  integrity ;  and  we  can  skip  presently 
that  experience,  and  do  things  harmoniously  from  the  begin- 
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ning.  It  seems  a  great  waste.  They  say  the  world  is  six  thou- 
sand years  old.  Who  knows  ?  A  hundred  thousand  —  a  million ! 
No,  it  is  not  very  old.  It  is  only  a  minute  old  in  one  sense,  and 
millions  in  another.  But,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  human 
chronology,  it  seems  as  if  the  human  race  had  had  time  to  do 
something  better  than  it  has  ;  as  if  there  had  been  time  enough  for 
men  and  women  to  become  acquainted  with  one  another :  and 
yet  we  see  pairs  calling  themselves  dear  friends,  yet  discover 
neither  in  their  voice  nor  behavior  the  certificate  that  they 
really  are  dear  friends.  They  strive  to  be,  but  are  not  If 
they  were,  like  the  Pythagoreans,  each  might  call  each  by  the 
other's  name.  We  have  not  got  quite  so  far.  And  then,  this  is 
to  be  said,  whoever  is  not  woman's  friend  is  not  his  own 
friend.  Whoever  does  not  respect  woman  has  not  such  con- 
ception of  woman  that  he  cannot  be  her  friend  even  when  she  is 
not  her  own,  must  have  something  false  in  him.  He  has  not 
learned  what  woman  means,  what  woman  is.  For  what  is  man 
here  for  ?  First,  here  to  take  care  of  himself —  if  he  can.  Pray 
do  not  let  him  undertake  to  take  care  of  woman  until  he  has 
done  that. 

A  Gentleman.     Suppose  you  should  reverse  that  idea  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  Well,  this  is  woman's  night.  I  will  talk  about 
men  some  other  time.  We  have  neither  painted  them  angels 
nor  demons,  though  'tis  a  current  saying,  as  praiseworthy  as 
discreditable,  that  as  woman  can  become  the  serene  angel,  so 
can  she  transform  herself  into  the  subtlest  satan.  Very  likely. 
The  higher  she  ascends,  the  deeper  she  descends.  Were  the 
satan  eliminated,  would  she  be  less  attractive  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  celestial, —  too  fine  at  all,  —  but  to  speak 
pure  truth  for  pure  women  to-night.  The  women  are  wicked 
enough,  unlovely  enough,  seductive,  —  some  of  them,  at  least,  — 
but  I  have  seen  more  than  one  that  I  thought  I  could  worship. 
Because  all  friendship  is  worship.  If  we  cannot  worship  any 
one,  —  I  mean  their  souls,  of  course,  and  the  symbol  which  the 
flesh  is  of  that  soul,  and  see  through  that  flesh  to  the  soul  itself, 
— we  do  not  know  what  friendship  is,  nor  love  nor  purity  are, — 
if  we  cannot  see  behind  the  mask  to  that  which  the  mask  covers, 
and  worship  that.     For  if  there  be  anything  worthy  of  worship 
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in  the  world,  is  it  not  that  loveliness  of  which  woman  enshrines 
so  much  ?  Every  true  man  to-day  waits  to  see  woman  take 
the  •foreground  of  society.  That  is  what  man  waits  for,  —  to 
have  women  lead:  not  in  the  house  alone,  charm  them  while 
in  it,  convert  them,  but  to  go  out  of  the  house  with  them,  and 
help  them  to  behave  themselves  when  out  Now,  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  unjust  to  the  men ;  I  will  plead  their  cause  some  other 
time. 

A  Gentleman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  give  woman 
higher  credit  to-night  than  you  would  on  some  other  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  No,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that ;  but  I  mean  to 
say  that  I  promised  to  talk  of  woman  to-night,  —  the  woman  in 
man,  and  the  man  in  woman. 

A  Gentleman.  Woman,  without  distinction  of  sex,  of  course. 
If  you  say  that,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  it  But,  taken 
as  we  are, —  human  beings, —  the  man  and  the  woman  ought  to  be 
united  as  two  equal  sovereigns,  in  a  little  different  sphere,  and  go 
on  together.  And  they  ought  to  be  together  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  I  fully  agree  with  you,  that  woman  should  fill  every 
sphere  she  feels  disposed  and  able  to  take  ;  and  she  herself  is  to 
decide  whether  she  will  take  it,  and  how  she  will  take  it  No 
man  has  a  right  to  prevent  any  woman  from  taking  any  position 
she  pleases.  But  each  stands  in  this  world,  I  think,  as  sove- 
reign in  different  spheres.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two,  but  they  are  equal :  neither  is  higher 
than  the  other;  neither  ought  to  claim  to  be  higher  than  the 
other.     That  is  my  idea  of  what  their  relations  are. 

Mr.  Alcott.  If  I  have  given  any  other  impression  by  what 
I  have  said,  I  am  very  fortunate  that  the  gentleman  has  called 
my  attention  to  it  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  implied  other- 
wise,—  certainly  I  did  not  intend  to  imply  it  The  feminine, 
as  Goethe  tells  us,  "  the  ever  feminine  leadeth  us  on."  We  see 
that  that  is  so,  and  it  was  to  that  thought  I  was  speaking.  I 
beli.eve  the  sexes  are  hemispherical,  yet  each  representing  all 
sides  of  the  spheres,  as  sentiment  or  intellect  rise  and  shine.  If 
that  gives  the  feminine  a  superiority,  then  I  think  it  is  so.  But 
then,  who  knows  where  he  is  ?  Many  men  are  better  women 
than  some  women,  and  a  few  women  are  better  men  than  some 
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men.  That  may  confuse,  but  it  is  true.  And  hence  no  man 
likes  a  masculine  woman.  She  is  out  of  her  sphere,  and  men 
say,  "  Talk  about  freedom  and  liberty  for  woman  !  You  know 
you  are  not  a  woman.  Say  so,  and  be  a  man  at  once,  and  do  not 
use  women's  phrases." 

It  would  be  pertinent  to  treat  of  temperament  and  descent, 
which  are  involved  in  all  this.  The  descent  of  a  republic  is  just 
as  logical  and  consequential  as  the  descent  of  a  human  being, 
and  it  may  be  so  taken  up :  but  our  republic  is  in  a  state  of 
transition,  and  the  attempt  now  is  to  introduce  this  new  force  of 
woman,  — which  Plato  admitted  into  his  ideal  state  ;  —  award  to 
woman  duties,  equal  education,  civil  and  political  freedom  with 
men. 

A  Gentleman.  The  question  is,  how  shall  the  feminine 
force  be  introduced  into  politics  ?  Some  of  us  contend  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  give  woman  the  ballot.  There  are  others  who 
contend  that  this  element  should  be  put  into  politics  by  awaken- 
ing the  feminine  in  man's  home. 

Mr.  Alcott.  If  thoughtful,  cultivated,  and  superior  women 
will  trust  men  to  do  that  service  for  them,  the  best  men  are 
ready  to  do  it ;  but  it  happens  that  many  of  the  superior  women 
say,  "  Much  as  we  respect  you,  on  the  whole,  we  think  we  had 
rather  do  that  ourselves."  Very  well ;  then  why  not  have  them 
do  it  just  as  they  please  ?  Let  them  do  it  themselves,  if  they 
will     I  think  we  can  trust  them. 

A  Gentleman.     Do  you  think  they  will  cast  a  feminine  ballot  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  I  cannot  say.  They  cannot  do  worse  than  men 
have  done,  because  woman  carries,  by  the  necessity  of  her  being, 
the  womanly  sense  with  her  wherever  she  goes  ;  and  although 
she  has  subtle  arts,  that  I  am  not  going  now  to  expose,  but 
of  which  I  know  something,  —  I  hope  not  too  much,  —  she  yet 
can  be  trusted ;  and  especially  where  moral  questions  are  con- 
cerned. And  if  there  be  any  right  more  important  than  another 
in  a  republic,  is  it  not  the  citizen's  right  to  elect  those  who  shall 
represent  him  ? 

A  Lady.  Is  your  sex  the  only  magnanimous  one  ?  My  sex 
believe  that  we  can  trust  man,  —  many  of  us.  Are  you  the  only 
magnanimous  persons  ?    You  trust  us  —  we  trust  you. 
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Mr.  Alcott.     Surely. 

A  Gentleman.     I  would  trust  neither  sex  without  the  other. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Neither  would  I. 

A  Gentleman.  One  supports  one  sex,  one  the  other.  I  say 
they  ought  to  be  united  in  politics,  as  in  everything  else.  My 
experience  of  life  has  been  this :  that  when  I  have  been  in  the 
society  of  men  alone,  I  have  been  too  frequendy  disgusted, 
which  would  have  been  prevented  entirely  if  women  had  been 
present.  I  believe,  from  what  I  can  learn,  that  the  same  fact 
exists  in  regard  to  the  society  of  women  ;  that  women's  society 
alone  is  not  of  so  high  a  standard  as  when  men  and  women  are 
united  together ;  and  therefore  I  think  they  ought  to  be  always 
united,  under  all  circumstances,  and  I  think  politics  should  be 
included  among  the  rest.  I  think  our  whole  system  of  politics 
would  be  vastly  improved  and  elevated  by  the  introduction  of 
woman.  If,  next  November,  woman  should  go  and  deposit  her 
vote  at  the  polls,  she  would  have  more  influence  upon  the  rugged 
and  rough  men,  who  are  behaving  in  the  most  abominable  man- 
ner, than  can  possibly  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Alcott.  It  is  a  very  proper  suggestion,  that  the  women 
are  as  magnanimous  as  the  men  ;  but  the  men  are  not  so  mag- 
nanimous as  to  surrender  all  their  rights,  and  let  the  women  do 
the  work  alone.  They  have  not  come  to  that.  Fair  play  for 
both. 

A  Gentleman.  I  see  by  the  last  remarks  that  the  millen- 
nium is  dawning.  We  shall  have  the  government  right,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble  now  about  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Alcott.  I  think  we  have  intimated  the  secret  of  our 
safety  and  success.  When  men  and  women  are  true  at  home, 
then  we  can  trust  everything  outside.  -  Let  young  women  hold 
young  men  to  higher  laws  of  purity  than  hitherto.  That  would 
be  a  bold  declaration  of  independence  —  excellent.  When  that 
time  comes,  the  republic  is  safe,  because  that  would  ensure  all 
laws. 

But  we  must  not  keep  late  hours. 


TWO    MOODS. 

I. 

"  And  behold,  it  was  very  good." 

SHALL  that  fate  to  me  befall ? 
Must  I  lose,  for  once  and  all, 
Earth,  the  dear  old  home  of  mine  ? 
Pull  up  all  my  roots  that  twine 
Back  and  forth  to  gather  health, 
Life  and  joy,  food  and  wealth  ? 
Living  is  good  enough  for  me, 
Whether  is  gray  or  green  the  sea, 
Opal-hued  or  crystalline, 
And  sea-winds  stroke  or  lash  the  brine. 
When  the  waters  flash  and  dance, 
And  glance  back  joy  to  the  sun's  glance, 
When  they  froth,  by  storm  up-ploughed, 
Leap,  and  rage,  and  roar  aloud, 
All  is  good,  and  I  can  choose 
No  boon  to  slip,  no  joy  to  lose. 
Then  my  beech-trees  are  enough 
To  furnish  never-wasting  stuff 
To  house  my  soul :  I  can  but  thrive 
While  woods  are  green,  and  all's  alive, 
While  flits  the  bird  with  chirrup  sweet, 
And  crunch  the  leaves  below  my  feet. 
Why,  heaven-mad,  scorn  summer  sky? 
Enough's  my  feast, — what  use  to  die? 
Enough  indeed !  —  large  word  for  me, 
Who  dip  my  drop  from  boundless  sea ! 
When  plucked  the  flowers,  leave  earth  behind ; 
When  sucked  the  juices,  drop  the  rind. 
Many  a  mountain,  snowy-browed, 
Wraps  his  breast  in  mantling  cloud  ; 
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The  torrents  rush  through  gleam  and  gloom  ; 

The  valley  smiles,  the  hills  a-bloom, 

And  near  lands  whisper,  far  lands  call ;  — 

0  stretch  my  day !  —  I'll  answer  all ! 
French,  Italian,  British,  Greek, 

Tis  a  song  your  names  to  speak ! 
Northlands  freeze,  or  tropics  burn, — 

1  would  live  your  life  in  turn. 

Open,  doors  to  worlds  untried ! 

Beckons  Art, — alluring  guide. 

Lives  on  lives  are  lived  too  soon 

To  fulfill  one  promised  boon. 

Where  upfloat  the  picture  ages,  — 

Where  invoking  master  mages 

Breathe  through  stone  and  clay  the  fire, 

Till  crystallize  arch,  statue,  spire, — 

Where  poetry  opes  vistas  high, 

Where  music  wraps  in  mystery 

Lore  of  sage  and  word  of  seer,  — 

Must  I  depart,  and  leave  it  here  ? 

And  tell  me,  can  earth's  well-known  faces 

Ever  yield  to  angel-graces  ? 

Shall  I,  by  seraph  wing  light  fanned, 

Be  lured  to  drop  a  clasping  hand  ? 

O  friends  near  and  friends  far ! 

Of  diverse  glory,  star  from  star, 

You're  what  I  love,  just  as  you  are  I 

You  deal  with  me  as  friend  with  friend, — 

Your  manners  can  the  angels  mend  ? 

Say  me  your  say, — I  like  it  well ; 

Silence  and  tone  can  message  tell. 

What  word  to  me  brings  angel-speech  ? 

Let  us  abide  here,  each  by  each ! 

On  this  good  earth  our  lot  be  given  I 

When  earth's  outgrown,  then  time  for  heaven 

Till  the  first  book's  read,  lay  the  next  by ; — 

When  life's  lived  out  'tis  time  to  die ! 
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'  Now,  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  then,  face  to  face." 

The  glory  that  shines  is  one  glory, 

Be  it  heaven,  be  it  earth ; 
The  story  ye  list  is  one  story, 

Be  it  death,  be  it  birth. 
Music,  forth  flowing  in  sweetness, 

Wraps  near  and  far, 
Folding  within  its  completeness 

Earth-clod  and  star. 
From  the  All-Father  out-thrilleth 

The  endless  vibration 
Seraph*and  atom  that  nlleth, 

Moveth  creation ; 
While  seraph  and  atom  upgather 

In  large  way  or  small  way, 
And  send  back  a  bliss  to  the  Father, 

Answering  alway. 
You,  whose  dull  ear  holds  the  hinting 

Of  song  from  afar ; 
You,  whose  dim  eye  sees  the  glinting 

Of  a  sun  as  a  star ; 
You,  who  can  feel  with  your  finger, 

Vibrant,  a  clue,  — 
Will  you  reluctant  back  linger, 

Clutch  the  old,  dread  the  new  ? 
Fool !  to  lament  and  bewail  your 

Nearing  the  end !  — 
Counting  it  breaking  and  failure 

When  Death,  the  friend, 
Brings  you  sight  for  the  old,  the  eternal 

Splendors  that  gleam ; 
In  the  husk  discovers  the  kernel, — 

Life  in  the  dream ; 
Quickens  the  ear  to  the  rapture 

Of  the  grand  all-accord ; 
Charms  up  the  soul  to  her  capture, 
Made  free  in  the  Lord. 
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Whether  heaven  or  earth  leads  the  morning, 

Waken,  and  hail  ye ! 
For  the  one  life  eternal  is  dawning, 

And  God  sounds  reveille ! 
O  dwell  with  the  earth  in  contentment ! 

Her  soul  never  dies. 
Greet  death  with  no  fear  nor  resentment : 

One  life  underlies 
The  shifting,  and  shadow,  and  slumber, 

The  work  and  the  duty, 
All  vision  and  music  and  number, 

All  symbol  and  beauty. 
The  mountain,  the  forest,  the  waters, 

Abide  for  your  ken, — 
There  is  time  for  the  sons  and  the  daughters 

Of  God  and  of  men. 
Call  the  name  of  your  friend  man  or  angel, 

Seraph  or  child,  — 
He  gave  his  eternal  evangel 

When  he  spoke,  when  he  smiled. 
O  Love  1  thou  invincibly  yearnest 

From  sphere  down  to  clod ; 
And  the  brother  we  see  is  the  earnest 

Of  the  unseen, — our  God. 


THE   METHOD  OF  REVELATION. 

IN  The  Radical  for  June  last  I  discussed  the  question  of 
Inspiration,  —  essaying  to  show  that  the  true  idea  of  its 
nature  makes  it  simply  God's  approach  to,  or  contact  with  the 
spirits  of  men,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that  approach  of  man 
to  man  which  we  should  call  real,  or  spiritual,  or  by  sympathy. 
The  personal  relation  of  God  to  man  is,  I  believe,  in  all  respects 
strictly  spiritual :  in  no  conceivable  case  sensuous.  We  may 
say  correctly,  that  through  the  objects  and  processes  of  the 
external  world  God  speaks  to  us ;  that  he  speaks  to  us  in  the 
course  of  history ;  and  so  forth :  but  though  correct,  this  lan- 
guage is  not  literal,  but  metaphorical  or  analogical.  At  most,  it 
is  by  inference  only  that  we  thus  discern  God.  We  infer  his 
presence,  his  attributes  and  will,  from  the  works  of  nature  and 
the  ways  of  Providence.  But  his  actual  speech  to  us  —  his  real, 
direct,  self-revelation  —  is  by  the  spiritual  avenue  only.  By  this 
only,  because  only  by  this  unmistakably.  Outward  events  have 
to  be  observed  by  the  senses,  and  judged  of  by  the  intellectual 
faculties  ;  and  the  result  will  be  only  as  near  to  probable  truth 
as  our  intellectual  comprehension  is  near  to  correctness,  which 
is  in  the  precise  proportion  of  finite  to  infinite,  and  no  more. 
But  the  contact  of  our  spirits  with  God,  though  it  may  be  only 
partial,  yet)  so  far  as  it  is  real  at  all,  is  absolute  in  its  testimonies. 
If  it  is  not  truthful  in  its  witness,  it  is  not  true  contact  Then  it 
is  not  real — then  it  is  not  —  it  does  not  take  place. 

All  real  truth  of  God,  then,  comes  by  inspiration ;  not  by 
exhibition  in  the  world  of  sense.  Knowledge  may  impel  Faith, 
*  but  Faith  is  always  the  mistress  of  Knowledge.  We  must  keep 
this  clearly  in  view.  The  bond  that  links  man  to  God  is  faith, 
"through  which  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by 
the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  not  seen  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear."  By  this  we  apprehend  him,  — 
know  him  we  cannot.  No  man  living  knows  that  there  is  a  God, 
or  that  man  is  spiritual,  or  the  soul  immortal,  or  any  like  truths. 
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Science  perceives  this  and  denies  the  facts.  But  here  she  stul- 
tifies herself  through  her  own  egotism.  Science  uses  knowledge 
as  her  only  instrument ;  —  but  spiritual  things  fall  into  another 
category.  Man  does  not  know  there  is  a  God,  or  that  he  himself 
is  a  spirit ;  but  he  has  an  assurance  of  these  things  as  secure. 
Yes,  one  ten  times  more  so :  for  it  may  be  said  he  cannot  doubt 
them  ;  whereas,  of  things  which  he  does  "  know,"  —  for  example, 
the  existence  of  the  world  and  its  passing  phenomena,  —  philos- 
ophers have  been  in  doubt  since  the  world  was.  You  "  know  " 
that  there  is  a  world ;  but  you  can  never  be  sure  of  it.  Who  can 
prove  that  it  is  anything  more  than  a  phantasm  ?  No  one.  Yet 
probably  no  human  heart  can  banish  from  it  the  sure  ideas  of 
God  and  o(  the  soul.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  ever 
an  actual  atheist  on  the  soil  of  France,  or  an  actual  believer  in 
human  extinction  among  the  Sadducees  at  Jerusalem.  That  is, 
could  one  get  to  the  bottom  of  these  men's  consciousness,  these 
ideas  would  be  there,  indestructible,  inexpugnable,  however  much 
covered  up  by  speculation,  ignorance,  or  impurity. 

The  popular  theology,  however,  has  been  steadily  guilty  of 
confounding  these  two  categories,  —  of  knowledge  and  faith. 
The  very  Bible  on  which  she  takes  her  stand  declares  that  man 
cannot  "by  searching"  (that  is,  by  intellectual  effort)  find  out 
God :  Jesus  says  that  God's  "  kingdom  cometh  not  with  observa- 
tion," —  that  is,  the  spiritual  realm  is  not  subject  to  scrutiny  by 
our  outward  faculties  ;  and  yet  her  whole  attitude  is  that  of  an 
effort  after  knowledge,  instead  of  contentment  with  faith.  This 
last  is  the  basis  of  that  Free  Religion  which  still  remains  the 
Cinderella  of  the  sects. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  inspiration  works.  It  is 
the  approach  of  God  to  man,  and,  as  before  shown,  takes  place 
just  in  proportion  as  man  admits  him.  Now  every  one  remarks 
that  into  whose  presence  soever  he  enters  here  on  earth,  he  has 
a  conscionsness  to  correspond.  That  is,  whosoever  draws  near  to 
you  affects  you,  —  "  impresses  "  you,  as  we  say, — correspondingly 
to  something  which  you  recognize  as  himself.  In  degree  greater 
or  less,  one  makes  you  merry,  another  sober :  one  makes  you 
strong  in  heart ;  another  makes  you  faint-hearted  :  one  man  makes 
you  worldly ;  another  lifts  you  to  heavenly  visions :  one  excites 
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you  to  flippancy ;  another  turns  your  thoughts  and  invests  your 
speech  with  serious,  high  resolve.  We  cannot  tell  precisely  how 
this  is :  it  may  be  that  our  fragmentary  natures,  imperfectly 
expanded  on  different  sides,  are,  as  it  were,  complemented  by 
each  other, —  filled  out  on  this  side  or  that 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  are  spiritual  beings,  and  therefore 
of  the  nature  of  God,  the  absolute  truth  of  our  relations  with  each 
other  will  be  the  model,  will  furnish  us  an  idea,  of  our  relations 
with  him.  They  all  together  <*>me  under  the  ♦laws  of  spiritual 
affinity  and  spiritual  intercourse.  Nothing  arbitrary  must  be 
admitted  into  our  conceptions  of  them.  Men's  conduct  in  ex- 
ternal life  may  be  arbitrary,  and  such  that  you  may  say  that  no 
law  governs  it ;  but  in  the  spiritual  relations  of  God  to  us,  nothing 
can  be  arbitrary.  All  there  is  absolute  and  orderly, —  "  natural," 
we  call  it,  —  not  because  any  iron  law  can,  of  its  own  virtue, 
compel  God,  but  because  he  is  absolute  in  all  his  faculties  and 
attributes  ;  and,  therefore,  all  his  acts  and  relations  follow  spon- 
taneously a  perfect  simplicity, —  that  is,  a  perfect  accordance  with 
the  absolute  truth  of  all  things.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  we 
know  the  truth  about  ourselves,  —  about  our  natures  and  our 
natural  relations,  —  considered  as  real  spirits,  in  so  far  we  may 
infer  the  truth  about  God. 

This  important  canon  of  inquiry  is  one  which  on  one  side  we 
continually  employ.  I  mean  on  the  moral  side.  Here  we  see 
plainly  that  only  by  this  process  of  analogy,  so  to  speak,  do  we 
know  God's  attributes.  We  determine  the  nature  of  his  love, 
wisdom,  justice,  truth,  by  studying  these  qualities  in  man.  We 
should  never  have  imagined  them  otherwise ;  and  if  God  has 
attributes  which  we  have  not,  or  which  we  have  not  developed, 
we,  cannot,  as  every  one  sees,  know  anything  about  them. 

But  this  gejieral  principle  has  consequences  even  more  impor- 
tant. We  need  not  limit  it  to  morals :  it  is  equally  applicable  in 
the  whole  science  of  psychology.  And  this  is  the  substance  and 
basis  of  the  present  inquiry. 

This,  then,  is  our  postulate :  that  the  relations  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  with  human  spirits  are  essentially  what  the  relations  of 
human  spirits  are  with  each  other.  That  is,  that  just  as  our 
moral  relations  to  him  are  governed  by  the  absolute  truth  as  to 
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love,  wisdom,  justice;  so,  psychologically,  what  is  true  of  the 
essential  relations  of  our  spirits  with  each  other,  —  their  sympa- 
thies, their  repulsions  or  attractions,  their  power  directly  to 
impress  themselves  on  each  other,  —  this  is  also  true  of  the  rela- 
tions of  God  and  men. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  is  matter  of  popular  apprehension  that 
two  souls  on  the  same  plane  of  development  instinctively  draw 
together  and  understand  each  other ;  that  a  soul  befouled  with 
guilt  shrinks  from  one  informedVith  purity ;  that  a  lofty  spirit 
elevates  all  about  it,  and  a  debased  one  tends  to  degrade  all. 

Now  all  these  and  similar  facts  we  may  extend  to  the  case  of 
God  and  man ;  and  so  we  obtain  a  psychologic  theory  of  his 
influence  on  us.  Being  a  spirit,  he  draws  nigh  to  us,  and  influ- 
ences us  just  as  we  do  each  other.  Here,  again,  I  might  quote 
Jesus  :  "  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  who  worship  him  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit."  All  approach  of  man  to  God  is  worship.  So 
James,  again,  — "  Draw  nigh  to  him,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to 
you." 

Aside,  then,  from  any  inferential  perception  on  our  part  of 
his  excellences,  and  the  intellectual  impression  therefrom, — that 
is,  aside  from  all  we  are  taught  by  reasoning  about  nature,  provi- 
dence, life,  history, —  we  determine  that  there  must  be  —  and 
what  a  joy  it  is  to  feel  it !  —  a  real,  direct  influence  of  the  substance 
of  GocCs  spirit  upon  the  substance  of  ours.  And  I  may  add  at 
once,  that  since  he  is  all-perfect,  it  is  an  influence  forever  tending 
to  draw  us  upwards,  —  holding  us  up  from  falling,  and  holding 
us  back  from  straying. 

Is  not  this  a  truth  to  be  prized  ?  If  we  have  come  at  it  aright, 
is  it  not  more  precious  than  rubies  ?  Yet  it  is  only  a  deduction 
from  Jesus'  cardinal  idea, —  the  Paternity  of  God.  We  see  now 
that  he  works  to  save  us,  not  only  out  of  the  condescension  of 
his  benevolence, —  the  down-reaching  of  his  gentle  compassion, 
— but  by  the  irresistible,  effluent  magnetism  of  his  pure,  spiritual 
substance,  operating,  if  that  be  conceivable,  even  without  his 
will, — just  like  the  virtue  which  the  confiding  crowd  felt  coming 
out  of  Jesus  to  heal  them  all.  None  of  us  can  withhold  the  rays 
of  spiritual  influence  which  emanate  continually  from  the  centre 
of  his  being.     If  you  are  pure,  you  will  purify :  if  you  are  impure, 
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you  will  defile  all  spirits  about  you ; — not  merely  by  anything  you 
do  or  say,  but  because  a  spirit  is  a  real  thing ;  and  if  it  is  foul,  to 
touch  it  must  pollute ;  if  it  is  pure,  to  be  near  it  must  refresh 
and  re-invigorate  ;  —  as  surely  as  pitch  soils  the  fleshly  hand,  or 
the  summer  gale  sweeps  the  miasma  from  seething  marshes.  As 
Whittier  says, — 

"  Who  holds  to  his  another's  heart, 
Must  needs  be  worse  or  better." 

But  there  is  a  result  of  this  theory  of  human  and  divine  spir- 
itual contact  still  more  subtle,  yet  equally  sure. 

The  necessary  omnipresence  of  an  Infinite  Being  insures  some 
degree  of  contact  between  him  and  every  finite  spirit.  Now,  as 
has  been  said,  if  there  is  any  contact  at  all  among  spirits,  it  must 
be  a  real  contact.  Spirits  that  meet  are  not  merely  in  society, 
but  in  communion.  But  among  imperfect  spirits  such  contact 
may  not  take  place;  or  it  may,  though  real,  be  only  partial. 
Hence  common  remarks :  you  say  of  some  one,  "  I  know  not 
why  it  is,  but  I  cannot  get  at  him ;  "  "  he  may  be  deserving, 
but  I  cannot  like  him  ; "  and  you  would  allow  that  your  inability 
to  like  him  arose  from  a  want  of  sympathy  with  him,  and  that 
the  want  of  sympathy  grew  out  of,  or  actually  amounted  to,  an 
inability  to  understand  him. 

Conversely,  how  ofteri  you  are  led,  perhaps  suddenly,  to  sym- 
pathize with  such  a  one ;  and  how  much  it  helps  you  to  under- 
stand him.  Or  you  are,  perhaps  also  suddenly,  let  into  the  secret 
of  his  nature ;  and  then  you  are  able  to  sympathize  with  him. 

In  other  words,  as  these  common  facts  show,  the  contact  of 
spirits  depends  on,  and  is  proportioned  to,  their  fitness  for  sym- 
pathy. They  draw  nigh  to  each  other  by  degrees,  according  as 
they  can  get  into  mutual  relations.  But  what  is  most  to  the 
point  now,  and  vastly  the  most  important,  we  see  that  in  propor- 
tion as  they  sympathize  and  draw  together,  they  understand  each 
other ;  or,  to  state  the  proposition  in  the  terms  to  which  I  wish 
to  bring  it,  the  contact  of  spiritual  beings  involves  the  mutual 
revelation  of  themselves. 

To  gather  up  my  train  of  thought,  then,  it  has  been  shown  ( in 
this  and  the  preceding  essay)  that  between  the  Divine  and 
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human  spirits  there  must  be  contact :  that  God  would  not  be  God 
if  he  withheld  himself  from  intercourse  with  his  offspring.  It 
now  appears  that,  being  in  contact  with  our  spirits,  his  self- 
revelation  necessarily  follows. 

In  other  words,  inspiration  involves  revelation. 

It  is  obvious  how  totally  the  common  idea  of  these  processes 
have  put  men  at  fault :  the  popular  theology,  starting  with  its  ' 
libel  of  God's  best  work,  his  self-incarnation,  has  asserted  a  total 
viciousness  of  human  nature.  •  Hence  it  is  forced  to  deny  the 
natural  and  consoling  relation  between  God  and  men  which 
Jesus,  its  own  "  Lord,"  had  asserted  under  the  view  of  the  Divine 
Paternity:  such  viciousness  must  needs  shut  man  out  from 
relation  to  God.  A  genuine,  natural  inspiration  becomes  im- 
possible :  an  artificial  method  of  communication  must  take  its 
place.  It  is  no  longer  God's  quickening  presence,  open  to  all 
souls ;  but  an  arbitrary  influence  exerted  upon  individuals  to 
meet  the  exigency  which  finite  depravity  has  occasioned. 

Revelation  thus  becomes  a  new  thing.  It  is  no  longer  this 
spiritual  knowledge  of  God,  —  an  apprehension  by  sympathy, 
which,  being  real,  may  be  partial,  but  never  untrue,  —  it  is  infor- 
mation of  the  intellect.  It  is  not  the  spiritual  perception  of  God  in 
the  soul,  —  spiritual  certitude  of  his  existence,  his  near  presence, 
his  affinity  to  us,  and  his  love,  through  union  with  him,  the 
exalted  possession  of  which  is  the  special  phenomenon  of  Jesus' 
consciousness,  and  which,  in  its  degree,  has  made  the  brow  of 
every  other  saint  shine  with  a  lustre  that  cannot  be  extinguished. 
Instead  of  this,  revelation  is  the  verbal  communication  of  facts. 
It  is  written  words,  parchment  scrolls,  paper  books,  composed 
once  in  a  hundred  generations,  and  consisting  of  never  so  various, 
and  perhaps  contradictory  and  unworthy,  elements.  It  is  not 
that  surging  sense  of  Deity,  which  made  every  old  prophet  pre- 
face all  his  utterances  with  an  unhesitating  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord:"  but  the  crabbed,  unintelligible,  despondent,  rude  ha- 
rangues and  imaginations,  as  well  as  the  splendid  paeans  and 
fervent  hymns,  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  It  was  not  that 
spiritual  recognition  of  Deity  which  wrought  up  David  to  sing 
how  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handiwork :"  it  is  the  actual  psalms  he  wrote,- 
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well  as  those  in  which  he  cursed  his  enemies  and  sent  their  souls 
to  the  pit,  as  those  in  which  he  apostrophizes  Deity  in  language 
which  shall  still  be  new  — 

"  When,  shriveling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll." 

It  is  the  fanciful  cosmogony  and  archaeology  of  the  different 
writings  grouped  together  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  —  composi- 
tions wonderful,  indeed,  considered  as  the  crude  beginnings  of 
history  and  theology  on  the  part  of  a  race  still  infantile  in  their 
scientific  progress,  but  unequaled  for  their  recognition  and  senti- 
ment of  a  conscious  personal  Providence,  —  wonderful  thus,  but 
pitiable  as  the  report  of  actual  intercourse  between  God  and  man, 
and  no  more  suited  to  the  religious  intelligence  of  to-day  than 
the  maps  of  Strabo  and  Herodotus  would  be  for  their  geography, 
or  the  charts  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  for  their  astronomy.  It 
is  the  despairing  epicureanism  of  Ecclesiastes  ;  it  is  Solomon's 
love-song,  but  not  his  "  Wisdom  ; "  it  is  the  small  economics 
and  expediencies  of  the  Proverbs ;  it  is  the  three  wonderful  things 
of  Agur,  as  well  as  his  prayer  ;  it  is  Job  cursing  the  day  of  his 
birth,  but  seeing  only  darkness  and  disorder  in  death ;  it  is  the 
irreconcilable  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke ;  it  is  the  fairy 
fables  of  the  angels'  chorus  and  the  star  of  Bethlehem ;  it  is 
Paul's  vision,  his  curse  of  Alexander,  his  message  for  his  cloak, 
as  well  as  his  divine  lyric  of  love,  and  his  sublime  apocalypse  of 
the  resurrection.  Last,  but  not  least  in  its  practical  efficiency 
through  Christendom,  it  is  that  apotheosis  of  the  Unknowable, 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

The  very  character  of  the  things  accepted  as  the  "  Word  of 
God "  refutes  their  claim.  But  Genesis,  the  Prophets,  the 
Psalms,  the  Gospels,  —  they  are  a  revelation,  after  all.  But  why  ? 
Because  the  self-contradictory  reports  of  the  former  are  sufficient 
accounts  of  the  ancient  ways  of  unchanging  'Providence  ?  Be- 
cause the  chance  predictions  of  Isaiah  and  Malachi  were  actually 
fulfilled  at  the  Christian  era  ? 

Far  from  it.    We  might  have  all  this  :  the  dead  might  rise,  as 

Jesus  said, — 

"  Angels  descend  with  songs  again, 

And  earth  repeat  the  loud  Amen,"  — 
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and  still  men  would  not  know  God.  Facts  cannot  prove  him ; 
but  give  to  humanity  a  heart  instinct  with  religious  capacities, 
vital  with  spiritual  affinities ;  and  let  these  pour  themselves  out 
in  history,  though  it  be  only  fable  ;  in  prophecies,  though  they 
never  come  to  pass ;  in  psalms  where  mortal  passion  vies  with 
spiritual  aspiration ;  and  then  offer  these  books  to  men,  —  can 
they  reveal  God?  Yes,  over  and  over, — for  he  shall  be  there, — 
there,  no  matter  how  the  childlike  age  interprets  him  ;  there  in 
truth,  as  he  was  also  in  the  mythologies  of  Greece  and  India,  in 
the  Northman's  saga  and  the  Indian's  legend, — for  where  has  he 
left  himself  without  witness  ?  And  being  there,  if  we  go  to  find 
him,  he  shall  come  forth,  as  from  nature  and  from  history,  from 
experience  and  science,  from  thought  and  from  prayer,  to  still 
us  with  the  majesty  and  sweetness  of  his  presence. 

Joseph  May. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

FAIR  Fancy  sung  but  half-wise  song: 
When  comes  the  golden  age  on  earth. 
The  gods  will  hither  numerous  throng. 
The  dream  comes  true  through  human  worth. 

My  heaven  I  skyward  seek  no  more ; 

Celestial  tones  I  daily  hear ; 
Eyes  tleep  as  ocean  hourly  pour 

Into  my  heart  clear  wells  of  cheer. 

The  splendors  of  my  hope  assure 

The  hope's  fulfillment ;  and  the  power, 

All  I  require,  to  procure, 

Comes  alway  with  the  ordeal  hour. 


ABSTRACT    OF    REPORT    OF    THE    INTER- 
NATIONAL  LABOR   ASSOCIATION.* 

These  property  notions  agree  not  with  my  own.  Yet  certainly  the  present  property 
scheme  invokes  awful  evils  upon  society,  rich  no  less  than  poor.  The  question,  first,  of  in- 
herited property,  and  next,  of  all  private  property,  is  to  be  handled  in  this  century. 

Theodore  Parker. 

THIS  document  is  very  interesting,  both  from  its  own  con- 
tents and  from  the  source  from  whence  it  comes.  A  voice 
from  the  workmen  of  the  most  civilized  portion  of  the  globe,  met 
to  consider  their  own  needs  and  their  own  wrongs,  is  well  worth 
listening  to.  The  Congress  appears  to  have  been  composed  of 
about  one  hundred  delegates,  each  representing  organized  socie- 
ties or  groups  of  workmen  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
America  was  represented  only  by  a  letter  of  sympathy  from  the 
National  Labor  Union,  offering  co-operation,  and  inviting  the 
Congress  to  send  delegates  to  their  meeting  in  September.  Six- 
teen sessions  were  held.  The  morning  sessions  were  confined 
to  members  only  ;  the  evening  meetings  were  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public.     Only  the  evening  meetings  are  here  reported. 

The  sessions  appear  to  have  been  entirely  quiet  and  orderly. 
Carefully-prepared  papers  were  presented  by  delegates  of  dif- 
ferent bodies,  on  all  the  important  topics  before  the  meeting,  and 
occasional  brief  discussion  is  reported.  The  proceedings  were 
held  in  French,  but  important  papers  were  repeated  in  other 
languages.  The  tone  of  the  papers  is  thoughtful  and  manly, 
free  from  personality  or  invective,  in  general  free  from  declama- 
tory speech.  Occasionally,  we  hear  a  note  which  reminds  us  of 
the  old  cry  of  the  oppressed ;  but  in  general  the  tone  is  not 
of  bitter  complaint,  but  of  thoughtful  discussion.  How  far  the 
Journal  may  have  refrained  from  reporting  such  utterances  we 

*  Troisieme  Congres  de  L' Association  Internationale  des  Travailleurs. 
Compte  Rendu  Officiel.  Supplement  au  Journal  Le  Peuple  Beige.  Dimanche 
C.  Septembre,  1868. 
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cannot  say.     We  presume  these  men  did  not  speak,  or  at  least 
print,  with  entire  freedom. 

At  the  first  public  session  Dupont,  of  London,  read  the  report 
of  the  General  Council,  which  at  once  takes  bold  ground.  "After 
two  years  of  existence,"  he  says,  "the  International  Congress 
has  come  to  the  phase  of  open  struggle."  He  describes  the  effort 
of  the  governments  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Prussia,  Austria, 
etc.,  to  suppress  the  society;  but  shows  that  it  has  triumphed 
over  all,  and  ascribes  to  its  influence  the  passage  of  the  eight- 
hour  law  in  several  of  the  States  of  our  Union,  its  enforcement 
by  Congress  in  its  workshops,  and  the  strikes  which  occurred  in 
various  trades  during  the  last  summer. 

The  question  of  war  was  then  discussed.  One  delegate  pro- 
posed to  put  an  end  to  war  by  the  refusal  of  military  service,  and 
he  was  loudly  applauded.  One  said,  "  War  was  the  action  of 
a  few."  Another,  that  "  it  was  not  the  accident  of  a  few  rulers, 
but  the  evident  result  of  the  present  social  condition."  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  exciting  subject.  The  entire 
feeling  was  opposed  to  war,  and  it  expressed  itself  in  the  words 
of  the  last  speaker  :  "  Guerre  a  la  Guerre." 

The  next  question  was  one  of  more  immediate  practical  impor- 
tance, and  more  within  the  scope  of  the  Congress,  namely,  the 
present  struggle  between  labor  and  capital,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  laborer  carrier  out  his  resistance, —  the  strike  and  the 
societies  of  resistance,  or  trades'  unions.  Elaborate  reports  were 
made  on  these  topics  by  delegates  from  Geneva,  Brussels,  Liege, 
and  London.  They  consider  fully  the  objections  urged  by  polit- 
ical economists  against  the  "strike."  Although  the  speakers 
deny  the  force  of  some  of  these  arguments,  yet  they  admit  in 
general  that  strikes  are  productive  of  great  evil  and  suffering  to 
the  laborer,  and  are  not  in  themselves  good.  But  they  all  agree 
that  they  are  necessary  as  an  instrument  of  defense  to  the  laborer 
against  the  coalitions  of  employers,  and  often  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  redress.  The  discussion  closed  with  resolutions 
declaring  that  "  the  strike  is  not  a  means  whereby  the  workman 
can  be  completely  freed,  but  that  it  is  often  a  necessity  in  the 
actual  condition  of  the  struggle  between  labor  and  capital ;  that 
it  is  expedient  to  submit  the  strike  to  certain  rules,  to  conditions 
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of  organization,  of  opportunity,  and  of  justifiableness  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  common  treasury  for  the 
support  of  workmen  engaged  in  a  strike,  and  a  commission  with 
power  to  decide  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  strike  and  the 
probability  of  its  success." 

Next  came  two  long  and  able  reports  from  Brussels  and  Paris 
on  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  its  effect  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workman.  Streus,  of  Brussels,  divided  his  subject 
into  three  parts, —  the  introduction  of  machines  into  industry, 
the  epoch  of  transition,  their  role  in  the  future. 

He  says  "  that  the  first  effect  of  the  introduction  of  machines 
was  to  throw  the  old  systems  of  work  into  confusion.  The  one 
party  rejoiced  over  the  power  placed  in  their  hands ;  the  other 
were  frantic  at  the  destruction  of  their  accustomed  industry." 
"Both  these  feelings,"  he  says,  "were  partly  justified  by  the 
event.  A  great  increase  of  individual  fortunes  has  taken  place, 
with  a  reduction  of  the  workmen's  wages.  The  competition 
between  different  countries  which  has  ensued,  and  the  exclusive 
protective  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  France  and 
Belgium,  have  increased  the  fortunes  of  speculators,  and  injured 
the  prosperity  of  the  workman.  But,"  he  says,  "  a  reaction  has 
taken  place,  of  which  the  workman  did  not  dream  ;  a  reaction 
springing  from  the  needs  of  the  steam-engine  itself.  Innumer- 
able industries  heretofore  unknown  have  sprung  to  light ;  others 
have  taken  on  a  new  and  rapid  development."  Still  he  maintains 
that  this  is  a  deceitful  gain,  that  wages  are  diminishing,  and 
that  the  frequent  uproars  among  workmen  show  that  their  con- 
dition continues  unimproved.  Manufactured  labor  is  cheaper, 
he  confesses ;  but  that  only  lowers  the  salary  of  the  workman, 
while  provisions  are  higher  than  before.  And  yet,  he  says,  as 
the  workman  rises,  he  perceives  that  the  machine  is  indispensa- 
ble to  progress  ;  and  the  only  resource  for  the  workman  is  to  get 
possession  of  them  himself. 

Toluse,  of  Venders,  read  a  brief  report  from  the  section  of 
Liege.  The  reasoning  and  conclusions  are  very  similar,  but  he 
looks  beyond  the  machine  to  the  faults  of  the  social  order  as 
the  cause  of  the  workman's  trouble. 

Delacour,  of  Paris,  recognizes  the  great  economic  value  of 
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machines,  and  says  their  introduction  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
workman  in  a  society  based  upon  the  equal  exchange  of  products, 
but  that  under  the  present  system  of  monopolies,  the  advantage 
is  mainly  to  the  capitalists ;  and  that  workmen  ought  to  unite 
together  to  obtain  their  fair  share  of  the  benefit  of  labor-saving 
machines  by  the  reduction  of  their  hours  of  toil,  and  the  increase 
of  the  products  of  their  labor, 

Lessner,  of  London,  Coulon,  of  Brussels,  and  others,  followed 
in  a  similar  strain.  Pellering,  of  Brussels,  more  emphatically 
sustains  the  use  of  machinery.  "  It  is  a  fatality,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  first  introduction  of  machinery  injures  the  workman.  Yet 
he  cannot  declare  against  that  which  is  to  become  useful  to  him. 
It  is  certain  that  railroads  to-day  support  more  workmen  than 
formerly.  Thanks  to  machines,  production  becomes  greater, 
and  a  greater  number  can  enjoy  the  products  of  industry." 

Depaepe,  of  Brussels,  on  the  contrary,  offered  a  decided  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  the  societies  of  resistance  opposing  the  intro- 
duction of  machines  into  the  workshops. 

The  Congress  did  not  pass  any  definite  resolutions  on  this 
subject  in  the  evening  session.  They  considered  that  they  were 
agreed  on  the  theoretical  value  of  machines,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  opposition  to  their  introduction  in  special  workshops 
belonged  to  the  administrative  session  of  the  morning. 

Next  came  the  still  more  interesting  question  of  public  instruc- 
tion, which  called  out  long  and  able  reports  from  Brussels,  Paris, 
Liege,. Rouen,  and  Geneva.  These  papers  combine  much  general 
speculation  on  human  nature  with  much  sound,  practical  sense. 
They  are  often  vague,  but  also  broad  and  liberal,  with  occasional 
flashes  of  keen  intelligence  and  insight.  They  claim  education 
as  the  birthright  of  the  child,  and  demand  that  it  should  be  inte- 
gral, developing  every  side  of  his  nature.  In  one  respect  they 
demand  an  advance  on  our  own  common-school  system  which 
seems  to  us  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  child  must  be 
taught  to  work.  "  At  the  same  time  that  the  workmen's  schools 
are  the  homes  of  the  intellect,  they  should  be  productive  centres. 
Let  the  young  people  be  employed  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  instructed,  in  useful  labors  whose  product  will  easily  cover  a 
part  of  the  necessary  expenses  ;  and  this  instruction,  which  has 
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been  held  impossible  on  account  of  its  enormous  necessary 
expense,  will  cost  neither  the  family  nor  society  a  single  cent." 

The  introduction  of  work-schools  into  our  public  system  seems 
to  us  important  for  other  reasons.  We  have  a  large  population 
whose  home  influences  are  less  elevating  than  those  of  the  school. 
While  it  is  a  great  evil  to  overwork  the  brain  in  intellectual  study 
more  than  four  hours  per  day,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  a 
large  class  of  our  children  to  spend  three  or  four  additional  hours 
under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  in  mechanical  labor,  thus  learning 
habits  of  order  and  industry,  and  becoming  fitted  for  useful  work 
in  after  life.  The  long  summer  vacation  is  needful  to  the  over- 
worked teacher,  but  the  little  vagrant  boy  unlearns  much  of  his 
winter's  schooling,  and  often  exercises  his  unused  energies  in  riot 
and  mischief.  Could  the  labor  of  these  work-schools  be  made  re- 
munerative, children  of  poor  families  might  thus  remain  much  lon- 
ger in  school,  and  the  whole  education  of  the  community  be  raised. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Our  object  is  to  represent  the 
thoughts  of  the  workmen  assembled  at  Brussels,  not  our  own. 

Of  the  actual  evils  of  the  present  system  of  public  instruction 
in  France,  the  undue  influence  of  the  clergy  is  most  complained 
of.  "  The  daughters  of  the  workmen,"  says  the  deputy  from 
Rouen,  "  receive  instruction  from  nuns,  often  furnished  with  a 
simple  letter  of  obedience,  that  is  to  say,  a  commission  written  by 
the  prefect,  which  permits  them  to  teach.  We  need  not  say  that 
the  chief  aim  of  these  nuns  is  to  inculcate  their  religious  ideas,  and 
that  they  are  furnished  with  a  strong  dose  of  ignorance  which 
does  not  escape  the  dimmest  eyes.  These  are  the  teachers  of  the 
workmen's  daughters ;  these  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  fitting 
them  for  the  mothers  of  the  family,  of  preparing  in  them  the  eman- 
cipation from  religious  guardianship,  of  bringing  them  up  to  that 
superior  life  which  woman  needs  to  guide  properly  the  first  steps 
of  the  child,  the  future  citizen,  in  the  path  of  life." 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  a  jealousy  of  instruc- 
tion by  the  state,  for  the  state  with  them  means  actually 
tyranny.  Elsewhere,  in  its  ideal  sense,  they  use  the  word  for  a 
perfect  social  power  which  does  not  yet  exist.  Besides  the  pri- 
mary education  of  children,  they  also  propose  the  establishment 
of  courses  of  scientific  and  practical  instruction  for  adults  ;  and 
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moreover,  broadly  and  generally,  the  equal  rights  of  the  sexes  is 
admitted.  "All  that  we  have  just  said  applies  to  both  sexes," 
says  the  deputy  from  Brussels  ;  and  the  same  feeling  is  expressed 
by  every  speaker  on  this  theme. 

While  feeling  with  them1  the  importance  of  this  subject, —  to 
which  much  space  is  given, —  we  cannot  follow  out  in  detail  all 
the  arguments,  which  refer  rather  to  local  arrangements  than  to 
general  principles.  Some  absurd  and  impracticable  suggestions 
were  offered  in  regard  to  the  support  of  children  by  the  state, 
but  the  general  spirit  shows  a  liberal  and  enlightened  perception 
of  the  great  need  of  the  working-classes  for  education.  The 
hostility  to  the  church  occasionally  breaks  out  in  fierce  tones. 
"  We  must  oppose,"  says  Richard,  of  Lyons,  "  the  history  of  use- 
ful men  to  the  immoral  study  of  the  Bible."  They  speak  encour- 
agingly of  the  present  aspects  of  education,  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  England. 

We  have  read  this  section  with  great  interest  and  pleasure.  It 
shows  us  the  earnest  thought  which  the  workmen  of  Europe 
have  given  to  this  subject ;  and,  with  all  its  crudities,  it  contains 
ideas  of  great  value  which  we,  with  our  boasted  school  system, 
have  by  no  means  exhausted. 

The  questions  of  finance,  and  the  ownership  of  lands,  of  the 
railroads,  mines,  telegraphs,  and  other  property  of  that  descrip- 
tion, called  up  an  animated  discussion,  with  more  conflict  of 
opinion  than  any  other.  Proudhon  was  quoted  as  high  authority 
by  some,  while  an  attack  upon  him  by  another  was  received  with 
special  applause.  The  formation  of  banks  of  free  exchange 
without  interest  was  a  favorite  proposition.  The  plans  were 
discussed  at  some  length,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed. 
Capital  was  declared  to  be  the  great  enemy  of  labor,  and  but  few 
voices  allowed  anything  to  its  claims.  The  merits  of  the  different 
systems  of  large  and  small  estates  were  fully  discussed.  A 
common  ownership  of  land  by  society  was  generally  proposed, 
and  various  schemes  suggested  for  reconciling  this  idea  with 
individuality  and  the  security  of  a  reward  for  labor.  So  different 
were  the  views  expressed,  that  it  was  frequently  proposed  to 
adjourn  the  whole  question  to  a  future  meeting ;  and  the  final 
resolutions  were  passed  by  a  very  small  majority  of  the  actual 
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number  of  delegates.  The  substance  of  these  conclusions  is, 
that  the  mines,  coal-pits,  and  railroads,  requiring  large  mechanical 
force,  and  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  ground,  the  natural  domain 
of  man,  should  be  worked  only  for  the  profit  of  the  workman, 
and  not,  as  now,  of  the  capitalist ;  and  should  therefore  belong 
to  the  social  community  represented  by  the  state  regenerated, 
and  itself  submitted  to  the  law  of  justice.  The  same  principle 
was  applied  to  arable  land  and  to  forests. 

Some  accounts  were  then  given  of  the  practical  working  of 
the  co-operative  societies. 

We  might  give  a  thrilling  interest  to  our  sketch  by  quoting 
some  of  the  touching  recitals  of  the  sufferings  and  wrongs 
suffered  by  the  workmen  of  various  sections  which  were  given 
at  the  Congress.  The  miners  suffer  terribly  from  accidents. 
Fifty-seven  workmen  were  killed  by  fire-damp  at  Zenimapes.  An 
overseer  had  foreseen  the  accident  a  month  before,  and  "left  the 
mine  ,in  consequence.  This  perilous  work  is  paid  at  an  average 
of  three  francs  per  day,  with  long  intervals  of  idleness. 

A  great  means  of  oppression  is  by  fines  for  every  fault  or 
omission  of  duty.  Some  employers,  on  pain  of  dismissal,  require 
the  workmen  to  purchase  at  their  own  stores  —  get  them  in  their 
debt,  and  destroy  their  independence.  The  silk-workers  complain 
grievously  of  their  condition, — of  the  length  of  their  days  of  labor, 
and  of  the  long  times,  of  stoppage.  Thousands  of  weavers,  work- 
ing sixteen  hours  a  day,  earn  only  three  francs  wherewith  to 
nourish  their  families.  Another  means  of  oppression  is  by  con- 
demning a  large  piece  of  work  for  a  fault  in  one  part,  although 
it  is  actually  sold  afterwards.  In  short,  through  the  poverty  of  the 
workman,  he  is  in  the  power  of  the  master,  who  has  always  at  his 
command  the  threat  of  dismissal,  which  means,  "  Go  and  starve." 

A  still  sadder  picture  is  drawn  of  the  condition  of  the  Arden- 
nais  agriculturists.  "  Constant  and  often  excessive  toil ;  food 
always  coarse,  often  scanty ;  provisions  of  bad  quality  and  exor- 
bitant price ;  privations  pf  all  kinds  ;  filth  of  all  kinds ;  the  old 
abandoned,  the  young  neglected.  There  are  neither  infant-asy- 
lums, nor  almshouses,  nor  hospitals,  in  Ardennes,  no  organs  to 
unveil  the  injustices  of  justice,  nor  the  sins  and  villainies  which 
are  consummated  peaceably  and  \i\  darkness.  There  we  have 
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man  without  energy,  woman  degenerated."  Ignorance  and  dis- 
ease rule  here,  and  the  sick  seek  a  cure  neither  from  medicine  or 
sanitary  measures,  but  from  a  pious  pilgrimage.  We  should 
think  a  journey  anywhere  from  such  a  place  might  be  salutary. 

But  we  forbear  multiplying  these  sad  details.  We  do  not  feel 
called  upon  now  to  endorse  or  to  refute  the  conclusions  of  this 
Congress.  Our  object  is  simply  to  show  with  what  questions 
it  was  occupied  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  treated. 
This  spirit  was  thoroughly  radical  and  revolutionary  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  see  here  fresh  indications  that  the  present  political 
and  social  order  of  Europe  must  fall  before  the  demands  of  the 
masses  for  equality,  if  not  for  supremacy.  In  our  own  country 
the  condition  of  strife  between  two  forces  which  must  act  in 
harmony  to  ensure  prosperity  is  not  so  terrible  as  in  Europe,  but 
it  exists.  We  have  destroyed  the  one  terrible  old  form  of  slavery, 
but  the  great  problems  of  labor  are  by  no  means  settled.  The 
Congress  of  Brussels  has  lessons  for  us  also. 

It  is  a  pain  to  read  here,  too,  the  bitter  cry  against  religion. 
Religion,  so  native  to  the  human  heart,  must  have  been  foully 
slandered  when  the  name  has  become  hateful  to  the  people.  But 
the  workmen  of  Europe  say  :  "It  is  true  we  wish  no  more  gov- 
ernments, for  governments  load  us  with  taxes  ;  we  wish  no  armies, 
for  the  armies  destroy  us  ;  we  wish  no  religions,  for  religions 
stifle  intelligence."  But  what  they  do  wish  "  is  the  right  of  life 
for  all,  —  that  is  to  say,  justice  in  humanity."  And  they  have 
no  idea  that  religion  is  that  very  thing. 

But  what  church  will  answer  these  questions  for  these  earnest 
thinkers  ?  High  and  low  church,  the  federal  headship  of  Christ, 
his  miracles,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  do  not  seem  to  be 
questions  that  interest  them,  —  will  they  flock  to  the  churches 
and  hear  them  discussed  ?  And  who  will  take  his  text  from  the 
example  of  the  early  apostles,  and  speak  to  them  of  the  doctrine 
of  labor  and  a  community  of  goods  ? 

One-sided  and  crude  and  violent  as  much  of  this  speaking 
was,  there  is  yet  a  masculine  energy  about  it  which  is  bracing 
and  tonic  to  the  mind.  With  all  its  dark  side  of  misery,  this 
pamphlet  gives  us  hope  and  faith :  the  workman  is  thinking,  and 
we  have  no  fear  of  the  results  of  free  thought. 

E.  D.  Cheney. 
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[CARL   WRENSLER'S    REPORT   OF   HIMSELF   AND    OTHERS.] 

VI. 

"  T  T  OW  very  little  a  person  of  true  merit  is  dependent  upon 

A  A  the  conditions  of  his  birth, — upon  whether  or  not  he  have 
what  we  or  our  ancestors  have  been  accustomed  to  deem  a 
«  noble  birth' ! " 

In  this  manner  my  great-great-grandfather,  while  yet  a  youth, 
began  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  a  near  relative  of  his.  This  letter 
is  still  preserved  among  our  most  sacred  family  relics.  It  is 
quite  long,  and  contains  an  interesting  account  of  public 
affairs  as  he  was  able,  at  that  time,  to  observe  them.  He 
discusses  the  system  of  royalty,  its  artificialness,  takes  ground 
for  a  true  royalty,  and  pictures  the  future  of  America  under  the 
sway  of  "  a  new  idea."  He  wrote  a  free,  bold  hand,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  freshness  and  candor  of  his  criticisms.  The 
date  of  the  letter  was  in  January,  1800,  near  the  close  of  the 
administration  of  President  John  Adams.  Washington  had  just 
died.  The  friends  of  Jefferson  were  stimulated  to  take  bold 
and  strong  positions. 

One  of  my  first  doings  at  the  mountains  was  to  write  to  have 
this  letter  of  my  great-great-grandfather  forwarded  to  me,  that 
I  might  read  it  to  Ermond.  It  had  been  held  in  our  family  in 
so  great  veneration,  and  been  approvingly  spoken  of  so  often 
by  strangers  visiting  us,  I  confess  that  above  almost  everything 
else  it  had  enlisted  my  pride.  And  yet,  I  see  that  this  feeling 
up  to  that  time  had  been  hereditary  with  me,  rather  than  spring- 
ing from  any  deliberate  appreciation  of  the  excellences  of  the 
letter  itself. 

Among  almost  the  first  of  my  distinct  remembrances  is  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  at  our  house  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Light- 
house, of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  State  of , 

when   our   entire  family,  with   the  bishop  and   a  few  nearest 
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neighbors,  assembled  in  the  small  and  well-decorated  parlor  to 
hear  this  letter  read.  Our  family  consisted  of  my  parents  ;  my 
grandmother  on  my  mother's  side ;  my  two  aunts,#who  were 
sisters  of  my  father ;  my  sister,  who  was  older  than  myself ;  a 
younger  brother;  and  last,  though  not  least,  as  I  imagine, 
mysel£ 

—  I  mentioned  my  grandmother.  I  must  pause  to  pay  a  brief 
tribute  to  her  memory. 

Ever  since  breaking  up  housekeeping  for  herself,  on  the  decease 
of  her  husband,  .ny  grandmother  had  lived  around,  a  year  or  so  at 
a  time,  with  her  children.  She  had  grown  too  feeble  to  go  thus 
drifting  about,  and,  at  my  father's  request,  had  come  to  take  up 
her  permanent  abode,  while  on  earth,  in  our  family.  I  could  see 
that  she  felt  dependent,  and  that  it  troubled  her.  She  was  con- 
tinually doing  some  little  thing  that  was  useful  or  pleasant  for 
some  of  us,  partly  because  she  loved  to,  and  partly,  as  I  judged, 
thinking  it  would  go  so  far  towards  paying  her  way,  though  of 
course  no  one  desired  that  she  should  "  pay  her  way."  But  she 
had  never  known  what  idleness  was  until  enfeebled  by  age,  and 
no  thought  had  ever  been  more  distasteful  to  her  than  to  call 
upon  others  to  do  for  her  what  she  could  as  well  do  for  herself,  or 
to  receive  aught  from  others  without  some  fair  equivalent.  She 
took  a  great  deal  of  comfort  with  us  children.  I  shall  never  for- 
get her  wrapping  me  up  warm  in  her  white  flannel  petticoat  one 
winter  night,  and  lying  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  herself,  while 
I  was  going  to  sleep. 

I  think  I  never  mourned  before  nor  since  as  I  did  when 
she  died.  It  was  mid-winter.  The  funeral  occurred  one  terribly 
cold  and  blustering  afternoon.  It  seemed  to  me  wicked  to  leave 
her  alone  in  the  ground,  five  miles  away  from  our  house,  that 
night.  I  sobbed  myself  to  peace  late  in  the  evening,  but  it  was 
many  a  day  before  I  could  feel  reconciled.  I  have  never  met 
with  an  aged  person  since  but  my  heart  has  bowed  reverently, 
and  I  have  looked  for  my  grandmother's  image. 

—  I  was  speaking  of  the  characters  of  our  household  at 
the  time  the  little  party  assembled  with  the  bishop  in  our  parlor 
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to  hear  my  great-great-grandfather's  letter  properly  read.  This 
duty  had  been  settled  upon  one  of  my  aunts  for  some  three 
weeks  before  the  time.  I  need  hardly  say  that  she  fully  appre- 
ciated the  honor  of  her  appointment,  and  regarded  the  occasion 
as  one  of  great  importance.  She  idolized  the  letter.  She  be- 
lieved in  every  word  of  it.  She  had  studied  it  for  twenty  years, 
—  since  she  was  a  girl  in  her  teens.  She  "  had  conned  it  o'er 
and  o'er,"  to  quote  her  own  phrase,  "  until  every  least  shade  of 
meaning,  of  wit  or  wisdom,  was  perceptible  to  her  mind's  eye." 
A  full  week  prior  to  the  occasion  for  reading,  she  set  herself  to 
the  task  of  practicing,  and  improving  her  voice.  She  resigned 
all  other  duties,  and  gave  herself  up  wholly  to  this  one,  —  which 
made  it  pretty  hard  for  my  mother  and  my  other  aunt  to  get  on 
with  the  extra  work  of  preparing  the  house  for  the  proper  accom- 
modation of  the  bishop.  But  she  maintained  that  the  chief  and 
really  the  only  matter  of  true  importance  was  to  make  upon  the 
mind  of  the  bishop  a  proper  impression  by  the  reading  of  that 
letter.  She  felt  that  my  mother  was  very  stupid  in  not  suppos- 
ing that  he  would  be  far  more  delighted  with  a  truly  intellectual 
entertainment  than  with  any  other.  "  He.  values,"  said  she, 
"  the  mind."  But  both  father  and  mother,  and  also  my  grand- 
mother, were  quite  as  positive  that  he  also  valued  somewhat  that 
would  be  good  and  nourishing  for  one's  body,  his  own  as  well  as 
other  people's.  To  wit:  my  mother  had  prepared  •some  very 
nice  mince-pies,  seasoned  with  the  best  of  French  brandy.  My 
grandmother  had  the  materials  got  in  readiness  for  the  best 
beef-suet  pudding  that  could  possibly  be  made.  My  father  had 
been  eighteen  miles  and  back  for  a  gallon  of  good  wine. 
True,  the  neighbors  understood  that  this  wine  was  to  be  used 
during  the  bishop's  stay  for  the  "  communion  service."  Only  a 
portion  of  it,  however,  was  set  aside  for  that  sanctified  use. 

There  were  a  variety  of  affairs  which  my  father  and  mother 
had  to  attend  to,  to  get  our  house  well  in  trim.  They  had  little 
spare  time  to  bestow  upon  my  aunt,  in  her  preparations  for 
reading  my  great-great-grandfather's  letter.  She  wished  to  have 
several  rehearsals.  She  desired  that  the  whole  family  should 
appear  in  the  parlor  as  they  would  on  that  day.  Arranging  the 
chairs  according  to  the  best  taste,  she  placed  one  for  the  bishop 
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—  a  large  arm  chair  —  in  the  corner  by  the  fireplace,  at  the 
left  as  we  entered  the  door.  The  opposite  corner  she  selected 
for  herself.  She  was  not  to  enter  until  all  others  were  seated  ; 
and  she  wanted  a  little  space  in  which  to  move  to  her  seat. 
She  succeeded  in  bringing  us  all  together  in  our  right  places,  for 
one  rehearsal.  After  that,  my  father  and  mother  and  his  sister 
(my  other  aunt)  were  very  stubborn,  and  were  rather  dubious, 
too,  as  regards  the  "  intellectual  entertainment "  in  prospect  for 
the  bishop.  But  my  aunt  persevered,  and  had  another  rehearsal, 
this  time  before  only  my  grandmother  and  myself.  From  that 
on,  however,  we  often  heard  her  reading  the  letter  aloud  to  her- 
self, putting  the  emphasis  now  on  one  word,  and  then  on  the 
other.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  just  before  the  bishop  was 
expected  to  arrive,  I  stole  quietly  up  to  the  parlor  door,  and 
listened.  It  seemed  to  me  she  had  really  improved  the  tones  of 
her  voice ;  at  all  events,  as  I  remember  I  told  my  mother,  her 
voice  sounded  more  like  her  own. 

During  this  week  of  her  preparation  she  had  greatly  changed 
in  outward  appearance,  and  for  the  better.  She  really  looked  a 
dozen  years  younger  on  the  evening  of  her  debut.  I  was  proud 
when  she  entered  the  room,  and  crossed  to  her  seat,  and  made, 
as  she  turned,  her  obeisance  to  the  bishop  and  the  company. 
I  have  never  seen  this  part  of  the  performance  of  a  public  read- 
ing surpassed  since,  unless  I  may  except  the  low  bowing  of 
Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble.  My  aunt  wore  a  maroon-color  silk  with 
plain  waist,  full  bishop  sleeves  ;  a  delicate  lace  frill  at  the 
wrist,  and  the  same  about  her  neck,  fastened  with  a  cherry- 
red  velvet  bow.  Her  hair  was  yet  brown  and  slightly  waving : 
she  combed  it  low  down  over  her  ears,  and  then  caught  the  ends 
high  up  on  the  back  of  her  head  in  a  twist,  fastening  them  under 
a  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  ribbon  which  she  wore  about  her 
neck.  Her  forehead  was  very  high  and  pointed.  In  order  to 
have  the  point  perfectly  pointed,  she  kept  the  few  hairs,  that 
would  continue  to  grow  below  the  place,  to  where  nature  obvi- 
ously intended  the  true  parting  should  occur,  well  weeded  out. 
Her  eyebrows  were  dark  and  arching ;  and  her  grey  eyes,  though 
not  large,  shone  on  the  evening  in  question  with  considerable 
lustre.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  lips  were  quivering  as  she 
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began  to  read.  Her  voice,  however,  had  lost  all  of  the  unnatural- 
ness  of  tone  which  so  disgusted  my  father  during  her  rehearsals. 
It  even  became  melodious  as  she  proceeded.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  appropriate  than  her  whole  manner.  She  passed 
rapidly  over  the  minor  points,  but  not  in  the  least  slighting 
them,  while  the  emphatic  portions  were  done  the  fullest  justice. 
In  all  ways  she  held  herself  quite  within  the  bounds  of  self- 
respect.  Never  had  the  letter  been  read  so  well  before,  nor  has 
it  since.  My  father  confessed  he  had  been  unjust  to  my  aunt's 
abilities,  and  said  that  her  "  great-grandfather,  who  wrote  the  let- 
ter, would  have  been  proud  enough  could  he  have  listened  to 
her."  The  bishop,  besides  commending  the  general  spirit 
of  the  letter,  pronounced  my  aunt's  part  "  a  very  superior 
performance." 

But  the  bishop  did  not  appear  so  much  interested  in  this 
relic  of  our  family  as  we  all  had  supposed  he  would  be.  For  my 
own  part,  I  confess  I  expected  that  it  would  be  made  the  princi- 
pal topic  of  discussion  as  long  as  he  should  remain.  Five 
minutes  after  my  aunt  laid  the  copy  down,  and  wiped  the  moisture 
from  her  lips  with  her  snow-white  embroidered  pocket-handker- 
chief, which  was  the  movement  that  broke  the  spell  of  her  effort, 
the  parish  clergyman  called,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  number  of  candidates  he  had  been  able  to  enlist  for  the 
bishop's  "  confirmation."  Nothing  more  was  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  letter  during  the  two  days  the  bishop  remained.  My 
grandmother  did  not  "  think  it  strange  if  he  did  n't  talk  about  it." 
His  "  mind  was  full  of  his  own  duties ; "  and,  then,  he  had  "  seen 
so  many  people,  and  heard  so  many  different  things,  he  had 
kind  o*  lost  the  knack  of  taking  any  great  interest  in  anything." 
It  was  all  "natural  enough,"  —  she  was  "something  in  that  way" 
herself.  —  "When  he  had  heard  the  letter,  and  got  the  sense  of  it, 
it  was  just  as  well  to  turn  to  some  other  topic  in  the  way  he 
did.  If  the  letter  produced  a  good  impression  on  his  mind,  it 
was  all  the  same  if  we  did  n't  hear  of  it.  Probably,  if  the  impres- 
sion was  a  good  one,  it  will  grow  upon  him,  and  he  may 
mention  it  next  year.  If  not,  we  shall  all  of  us  be  just  as  happy, 
a-living  on  the  hope,  as  though  he  had  said  so  ;  and  happier  too, 
for  that  matter." 
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But  my  aunt  was  by  no  means  reconciled  to  having  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  the  letter  treated,  and  so  admirably,  thus 
slighted.  She  desired  a  full  and  profitable  discussion  ;  somewhat 
aside  from  the  ordinary  dry  business  of  "  confirming  "  a  few  silly 
girls  and  love-sick  boys,  filling  up  the  church  with  unprofitable 
members.  There  was  by  far  too  much  pious  business  connected 
with  the  bishop's  visits.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  until  his 
departure,  he  was  bored  with  conversations  about  the  clergy- 
man's "little  outfit  of  regenerate  souls,"  with  visits  from  the 
clergyman,  and  his  proper  deacons.  My  father  was  esteemed 
as  the  "jolly"  deacon,  his  part  being  mainly  the  doing  of  the 
little  worldly  chores  pertaining  to  the  church. 

My  aunt  was  so  much  irritated  as  she  brooded  over  these  net 
results  of  the  bishop's  yearly  visits,  and  found  not  enough  coming 
from  them  even  to  replace  the  gradual  thinning  out  of  the  old 
church  —  which  former  generations  used  to  crowd,  even  filling 
the  huge  old  galleries  —  by  deaths,  marriages,  and  moving  away 
from  town,  she  could  not  disguise  the  fact  from  others.  It 
was  not  because  she  felt  personally  aggrieved  or  disappointed 
over  the  results  of  her  "  reading."  She  really  cherished  some  fine 
sentiments  in  respect  to  culture.  She  painted  an  ideal  bishop, 
an  ideal  church,  including  clergy  and  laymen.  When  she  con- 
trasted these  idealizations  with  the  poor  realties  with  which  she 
had  to  deal,  she  felt  sick  enough  at  heart  It  became  a  crisis 
with  her.  She  could  not  enjoy  the  ceremony  of  "  confirmation  " 
at  all.  She  half  resolved  not  to  attend ;  to  withdraw  from  the 
church  entirely.  But  this  feeling  of  desperation  faded  out  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  she  had  too  much  sense  then  not  to  see 
that  a  demonstration  of  the  kind  at  that  time  would  certainly  be 
attributed  to  personal  pique.  Nevertheless,  there  was  percepti- 
ble a  great  falling  off  from  her  usual  prompt  and  elegant  reading 
of  the  "  responses,"  which  the  quick  ear  of  her  clergyman  did  not 
fail  to  detect. 

Some  weeks  thereafter,  the  Rev.  Jerry  Dupont,  her  clergyman, 
called  upon  her  to  inquire  the  cause.  She  with  great  frankness 
confided  to  him  her  whole  opinion  of  church  matters,  —  of  the 
bishop's  visits,  of  the  last  one  in  particular,  mentioning  the  little 
circumstance  of  her  reading  the  family  letter  to  him.    She  stated 
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that  she  hoped  a  profitable  discussion  would  follow  the  reading  ; 
but  his  own  arrival,  to  worry  the  bishop  with  the  details  of  get- 
ting up  his  beggarly  "class  for  confirmation,"  had  interrupted  and 
set  agide  the  entire  programme  of  the  evening. 

Her  remarks  grew  a  little  less  good-tempered  towards  the 
close,  for  she  saw  that  Mr.  Dupont  had  been  evidently  but  half 
listening  to  her.  He  appeared  in  no  degree  disturbed  by  her 
criticisms  of  the  church,  if,  indeed,  he  heard  them.  But,  when 
she  touched  upon  the  matter  of  reading  her  great-grandfather's 
letter  to  the  bishop,  he  was  wide  awake  in  an  instant  Whatever 
this  increase  of  attention  might  be  attributed  to,  my  aunt,  now 
that  she  had  fairly  gained  his  ear,  was  on  the  point  of  repeating 
herself  from  the  beginning,  enlarging  upon  and  enforcing  her 
remarks  as  she  well  knew  how  to  do  when  fairly  aroused.  But 
Mr.  Dupont  was  in  time  to  prevent  He  "must  write  an  explan- 
atory letter  to  the  bishpp  at  once." 

"  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "  are  you  sufficiently  aware  that  your 
great-grandfather,  in  a  paragraph  of  that  letter,  speaks  approv- 
ingly of  the  works  and  character  of  that  terrible  man,  Tom 
Paine,  the  infidel?  I  wonder  how  the  bishop  so  commanded 
himself,  as  not  to  betray  the  indignation  he  felt  at  being  treated 
to  such  an  entertainment,  when  I  first  entered  the  room.  He 
could  only  have  failed  to  consult  me  upon  the  subject  that  he 
might  spare  my  feelings.  What  must  have  been  his  thoughts ! 
Just  think  of  it!  A  family — a  deacon's  family— of  my  parish 
treasuring  up,  and  reading  to  him  with  so  much  ceremony,  a 
letter  in  approval  of  Thomas  Paine, — a  man  whose  name  should 
have  been  Judas ! " 

Rev.  Mr.  Dupont  had  spoken  rapidly,  and  with  downright, 
not  to  say  bigoted,  earnestness.  After  a  slight  pause,  softening 
his  tone, and  moderating  his  manner  somewhat,  he  continued: — 

"  But  I  suppose  you  were  all  ignorant  of  what  you  were 
doing.  I  had  never  instructed  you  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  Paine.  I  thought  of  it  when  I  first  heard  the  letter  read, 
but  concluded  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  introducing 
such  a  person  to  your  further  acquaintance.  From  the  same 
motive  I  have  deemed  it  wise  not  to  introduce  his  name  into  my 
pulpit     There  are   itching  ears  which  would  not  stop  them- 

17 
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selves  with  my  portrayal  of  the  man ;  and  soon  I  should  have  a 
swarm  of  skeptical  minds,  with  their  faith  shipwrecked,  to  deal 
with, — emissaries  of  Satan  to  rend  the  churcfr.  But — you  were 
all  innocent  This  is  the  explanation  I  shall  present  to  the 
bishop." 

He  rose  to  depart  He  was  a  slight-built  man,  with  pale  face, 
black,  curling  hair,  and  black,  snapping  eyes.  He  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  give  him  his  own  way.  He  did  not  like  to  be 
crossed  in  affairs  of  church  by  those  holding  lower  positions  than 
himself.  He  never  forgave  a  person  whom  he  discovered  set  in 
opposition  to  the  church  faith  Of  such  a  person  he  could  pre- 
dict anything  and  everything,  or  believe  absolutely  in  the  least 
ill  rumor  concerning  him. 

My  aunt  had  listened  with  composure.  She  knew  what  be- 
longed to  the  Rev.  Jerry  Dupont  by  position,  and  also  what 
belonged  to  the  dignity  of  her  family.  She  was  by  no  means  a 
timid  person.  She  had  frankness  and  firmness  and  boldness. 
And  yet  there  was  in  her  nature  that  first  shrinking  back  in  the 
presence  of  an  emergency  which  is,  I  believe,  a  characteristic  of 
many  who  are  at  heart  truly  brave. 

Mr.  Dupont  stood  awaiting  his  dismissal.  She  requested  him 
to  be  seated.  He  did  so.  She  then  quietly  addressed  him 
as  follows :  — 

"  Our  family,  sir,  did  not  need  that  you  should  inform  them 
from  the  pulpit  in  regard  to  the  man  whom  my  great-grandfather 
praised,  and  whom  you  denounce.  My  father  long  ago  explained 
to  us  that  he  believed  the  prejudice  against  Paine  was  in  great 
part  a  prejudice  inspired  by  political  differences;  while  my 
brother,  Deacon  John  Wrensler,  of  your  church,  —  so  he  has  in- 
formed me,  and  I  believe  him  ;  in  fact,  I  have  frequently  seen 
him  reading  them,  —  is  the  owner  of  the  entire  works  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Paine,  the  '  infidel/  as  you  have  styled  him.  Hitherto, 
I  have  had  no  disposition  to  read  his  writings  myself,  my  time 
being  fully  occupied ;  but  I  shall  now  devote  my  every  leisure 
moment  to  their  perusal,  —  remaining  at  home,  possibly,  next 
Sabbath  for  that  purpose." 

This  last  clause  was  uttered  after  a  moment's  deliberation,  as 
though  my  aunt  enjoyed  the  speaking  of  it,  which  was  true.    She 
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had  now  balanced  the  scales  against  Rev.  Jerry  Dupont,  and 
shown  that  she  not  only  had  a  respect  for  the  memory  of  her 
ancestry,  but  knew  what  was  due  to  her  own  self-respect :  she 
had  quietly,  but  effectually,  asserted  her  independence. 


VII. 

My  aunt  had  on  various  occasions  given  her  impressions  of 
the  Rev.  Jerry  Dupont.  So  far  as  she  could  learn,  he  was 
little  less  than  an  adventurer:  he  had  no  family  connections 
in  this  country,  and  was  not  so  profoundly  learned  as  one  might 
be  led  to  suppose,  regarding  his  position.  She  oftentimes 
found  him  undecided  in  regard  to  the  true  interpretation  of 
passages  of  Scripture.  And  his  manner  was  by  far  too  pom- 
pous. He  would  shut  himself  up  in  the  "mysteries  of  godli- 
ness," looking  forth  very  wise  at  the  same  time,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  You  may  not  enter  here,  nor  question  me  further." 

My  aunt's  idea  of  a  clergyman  was,  a  man  fitted  to  unfold 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  Scriptures.  She  knew  that  there 
were  mysteries  connected  with  her  church  faith ;  she  under- 
stood that  well  enough :  but  her  point  was,  that  Rev.  Jerry 
Dupont  was  by  far  too  much  inclined  to  increase  their  number. 
He  could  discover  a  new  mystery  whenever  he  was  "cornered  :" 
so  said  my  father. 

In  my  aunt's  opinion,  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  "  mys- 
teries "  already.  The  liberties  which  he  took  in  this  direction, 
besides  betraying  his  own  ignorance,  were  grossly  disrespectful 
to  the  average  intelligence  of  other  people.  His  "dodging"  was 
too  apparent  She  contended,  too,  that  he  was  a  "mere 
formalist."  And,  worse  than  this,  she  said  that  he  had  no  soul 
even  as  such  a  character.  She  made  a  nice  distinction  here, 
which  it  is  perhaps  best  not  to  overlook.  She  recognized  two 
classes  of  formalists :  the  one  class  was  religiously  wrapped  up 
in  forms ;  the  other  used  them  because  they  had  made  the 
doing  so,  for  some  selfish  end,  their  business.  She,  for  her  part, 
did  not  object  to  forms  ;  but  she  would  not  be  tied  to  them.  For 
instance,  if  she  were  a  clergyman,  she  would  vary  her  services 
to  suit  her  feelings  at  the  time :  her  sense  of  propriety  WQldd 
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conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  "  The  letter  killeth,  the 
spirit  giveth  life,"  she  often  exclaimed:  she  would  have  her 
church  "  alive  all  the  time."  And  yet  she  owned  that  there  was 
a  certain  kind  of  spirit  exhibited  by  sticklers  for  forms.  "  To  an 
extent,"  she  would  say,  "  such  a  one  is  in  earnest :  he  believes  in 
his  forms  because  they  require  of  him  things  he  thinks  it  is  right 
to  do.  But  this  class  always  impresses  me  as  though,  had  they 
lived  at  the  time  our  great-grandfather  was  living,  or  during  the 
Revolution,  they  must  have  been  tories.  The  other  class  would 
have  been  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  but  a  very  mean 
sort  of  people,  whom  I  can,  for  my  part,  but  barely  tolerate." 

She  did  not  often  apply  her  remarks  to  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
Jerry  Dupont,  because,  as  long  as  he  was  retained  as  their  clergy- 
man, she  had  felt  it  her  duty  not  to  be  the  cause  of  ill  feeling  in 
the  church.  The  other  people  would  never  believe  her,  unless 
they  were  able  to  read  the  character  of  the  man,  as  she  did,  by 
other  ways  than  that  of  ordinary  observation.  To  arraign  him, 
she  could  have  recourse  to  none  of  the  charges  which  most  peo- 
ple would  deem  satisfactory  and  be  inclined  to  <act  upon.  In 
no  such  undertaking  could  she  succeed.  Rev.  Jerry  Dupont 
could  meet  her  with  a  triumphant  vindication  of  himself:'  he 
could  do  this  by  calling  upon  her  to  take  the  witness-stand 
herself.  She  would  be  compelled  to  say  that  he  at  least  went 
through  with  all  the  requirements  of  his  office :  he  preached  his 
two  sermons  every  Sabbath  ;  showed  an  interest  in  the  Sunday 
school,  which  was  something  that  could  be  said  of  few  cler- 
gymen ;  he  conducted  a  Wednesday-evening  service ;  he  visited 
the  sick  and  the  poor ;  he  made  his  parish  calls,  not  omitting  a 
single  family,  high  or  low  ;  and  he  also  called  upon  other  people, 
never  neglecting,  wherever  he  went,  to  leave  an  impression,  at 
least,  that  he  was  a  zealous  watchman  on, the  walls  of  Zion. 

The  claims  of  the  church  were  ever  on  Mr.  Dupont's  Eps. 
The  right  of  her  clergy  (he  regarded  the  word  "  minister  "  as  a 
slander  if  applied  to  his  own  order)  alone  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  Christ  was  his  favorite  theme.  I  remember  that  he  interested 
me  very  much  at  one  time  in  tracing  the  lin§  of  his  own  descent, 
by  a  direct  succession  of  bishops,  from  the  chief  of  the  apos- 
tles, St.  Paul.     I  had  previously  been  to  a  neigfybpring  church 
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(or,  as  Mr.  Dupont  styled  it,  meeting-house),  and  heard  the 
minister  there  affirm  that  the  English  clergy,  in  order  to  get 
Iteck  to  the  time  of  the  apostles,  had  to  trace  their  so-called 
"  apostolic  succession  "  through  the  corrupt  priests  and  bishops 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  ventured  to  repeat  this  to  Mr. 
Dupont.  He  at  first  said  that  it  was  false  and  absurd.  But 
finally,  to  put  the  matter  wholly  at  rest,  he  claimed,  that,  even  if 
it  were  so,  the  line  of  succession  was  not  in  the  least  invalidated. 
The  fact  was,  that  there  was  the  line  before  us,  with  every  name 
necessary  to  maintain  it  unbroken  from  St.  Paul  down  to  that  of 
the  bishop  who  had  ordained  himself,  Rev.  Jerry  Dupont,  as  a 
priest  in  Christ's  Church.  That  some  of  the  bishops  in  that  long 
line  had  been  corrupt  men,  was  not  to  the  point.  The  official 
thread  had  never  been  broken. 

This  pretension  of  his  always  disgusted  my  aunt.  She,  of 
course,  believed  in  the  general  idea  of  an  "  apostolic  succession  ; " 
but  when  it  came  to  be  narrowed  down  to  so  small  a  point  as  to 
cover  the  claims  of  Rev.  Jerry  Dupont,  she  would  not  entertain 
the  theory  for  a  moment  Besides,  she  never  could  quite  under- 
stand how  St.  Paul  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  apos- 
tles. He  called  himself  the  chief  of  sinners.  And,  if  the  Metho- 
dist minister  across  the  way  was  a  sinner  for  venturing  to  preach 
when  he  was  not  authorized  by  any  belonging  to  the  "  apostolic 
succession,"  was  not  Paul  a  sinner  also  ?  He  was  quite  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  actual  disciples  of  Jesus  as  one  could  be.  He 
even  spoke  of  them  with  contempt;  said,  after  going  to  see 
them,  that  he  had  "  learned  nothing  new."  If  she  was  to  attempt 
to  trace  a  succession  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  her  own  con- 
science, she  should  insist  upon  starting  it  with  St.  Peter  himself. 

But,  however  all  else  might  be,  no  one  could  deny  but  that  the 
Rev.  Jerry  Dupont  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  English  Church. 
This  fact,  together  with  his  faithful  performance  of  all  the  duties 
of  a  pastor  and  clergyman,  and  his  being,  to  all  appearances,  a 
temperate  and  clever  man,  was  sufficient  to  vindicate  him  before 
most  of  the  people  who  constituted  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  of 
which  he  held  the  charge.  They  would  feel  bound  to  sustain 
him  so  long  as  he  filled  the  bill  of  their  expectations  of  what  a 
clergyman  should  be  and  do ;  and  their  expectations  were,  as 
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most'  people's  are  in  such  cases,  of  an  outward  character.  My 
aunt  disliked  him  wholly  on  account  of  what  he  was  not.  She 
set  him  down  in  her  own  mind  as  "a  man  without  spiritual 
attractiveness ; "  as  "  a  machine  of  a  man ; "  as  "  one  whose  zeal 
in  behalf  of  the  church  was  not  to  his  credit,  because  his  idea  of 
the  church  was  low  and  degrading,  and  also  deceiving,  for  it  led 
people  to  practice  the  appearances  of  spirituality,  while  it  kept 
them,  for  most  part,  utterly  unconscious  of  true  spiritual  aspira- 
tion and  growth."     She  stated  her  formula  thus  :  — 

"A  Church-^- the  Rev,  yerry  Dupont — spiritual life=  the  death 
alike  of  all  the  righteous  and  of  all  the  sinners? 

"  The  Rev.  Jerry  Dupont,"  said  my  aunt,  when  this  gentleman 
first  arrived  to  take  charge  of  St  Paul's,  "  has  no  atmosphere. 
He  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  intelligent ;  but  one  is  not  conscious 
of  receiving  any  helpful  influence  from  him.  When  he  preaches, 
you  hear  a  voice :  but  it  might  as  well  proceed  from  an  animated 
form  made  up  of  straws ;  it  is  dry  and  thin,  and  much  blown 
about,  as  though  by  the  wind.  I  deem  him  to  be  a  man  without 
spiritual  perceptions.  Such  a  man,  I  say,  has  no  spirit-atmos- 
phere. In  a  sick-room,  he  will  rather  poison  what  little  of  cheer 
may  linger  there,  than  contribute  to  and  invigorate  it  And  yet 
he  may  appear  to  be  what  one  would  call  a  serviceable  person ; 
he  will  go  through  with  all  the  motions :  you  cannot  say  he  has 
left  anything  undone  he  ought  to  have  done,  or  done  a  thing  he 
ought  not  to  have  done.    And  yet,  again  "  — 

Here  my  aunt  paused,  as  if  at  loss  for  words  to  convey  her 
fuller  meaning.  She  had  the  feeling,  the  perception,  that  was 
sight ;  the  idea  that  has  no  language.  Those  who  have  the  gift  of 
this  sight  need  but  a  single  word  ;  and,  for  that  matter,  I  have 
observed  that  one  word  serves  the  occasion  quite  as  well  as 
another,  —  it  makes  hardly  any  difference  which.  My  aunt's 
word  "  atmosphere,"  to  such  as  could  perceive  the  idea  she  had 
to  communicate  at  all,  was  all-comprehensive.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  for  those  who  are  speaking  to  always  realize  this ;  so 
they  strive  in  various  ways  to  make  their  statements  clearer, 
and  get  them  fully  appreciated.  My  aunt  never  wearied  of  this 
labor,  and  oftentimes,  overdid  herself.  On  this  occasion,  be  it 
said,  she  had  kept  within  bounds.     Indeed,  she  was  apt  to  do  so 
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when  under  the  excitement  of  a  personal  dislike.  That  made 
her  sententious,  rather  dignified  and  choice  of  expression.  There 
was  a  touch  of  genuine  pride  in  her  nature  that  savefd  her  from 
a  descent  into  vulgar  personalities.  After  a  moment  of  hesi- 
tation, she  concluded  all  she  would  say  of  Rev.  Jerry  Dupont,  at 
that  time,  thus :  — 

"Though  lacking  nothing,  he  yet  lacks  all.  He  is  a  man 
without  a  souL    And  there  are  many  such,  in  my  opinion." 

* 

VIII. 

Rev.  Jerry  Dupont,  on  being  informed  of  the  actual  presence 
of  infidelity,  bold  and  defiant,  within  the  borders  of  his  own  little 
fold,  sank  back  in  the  old  arm-chair.  His  face  wore  a  look  of 
utter  consternation.  He  did  not  froth  at  the  mouth,  but  his 
look  my  aunt  afterwards  described  as  being  indeed  appalling :  it 
would  have  unnerved  her,  had  she  not  been  steeled  at  the  time 
against  all  perturbing  influences  from  that  source.  She  sat 
quietly  facing  him.  Her  gaze  was  steady.  She  felt  herself 
master  of  the  situation.     I  think  she  enjoyed  it. 

He  became  convinced,  evidently,  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained 
by  a  controversy.  Indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  it  probably 
seemed  to  him  best  to  let  my  aunt  have  the  last  word  at  the 
start  Besides,  on  principle,  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  rep- 
rimand her.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  "  reason  with  a  wrang- 
ling woman."  And  all  women  were  such,  in  his  estimation, 
whenever  they  attempted  to  reason.  He  regarded  all  women  as 
incapable  of  ratiocination.  Under  the  inspiration  of  this  convic- 
tion, he  had,  in  a  series  of  sermons,  definitely  explained  the 
cause  of  the  "  fall  of  our  first  parents."  He  contended  that  one 
might  apparently  convince  a  woman  that  a  certain  course  was 
proper  and  reasonable ;  and  yet,  in  defiance  of  reason,  she  would 
still  follow  her  instinct,  as  the  brutes  do  theirs,  having  utterly 
failed  either  to  follow  the  process  of  the  argument,  or  to  realize 
its  binding  authority  over  the  conscience. 

When  asked,  as  he  was,  if  he  did  not  thereby  show  a  great 
disrespect  for  the  memory  of  his  mother,  and,  moreover,  how  it 
was  that  he  came  to  marry  a  woman  for  a  wife,  —  for  some  of 
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his  parishoners  were  pert  with  their  questions,  —  he  would  put 
on  a  quiet  smile,  as  though  conscious  of  possessing  the  power  to 
dispose  easily  of  all  such  small  queries,  and  reply, — 

"When  woman's  instinct  is  degraded,  it  takes  the  form  of 
lowest  cunning  and  meanness.  When  it  is  not,  or  whenever  it 
approximates  to  purity,  she  becomes  a  superior  being  under  its 
lead.  There  are  few  such  women.  It  does  not  become  me  to 
speak  of  my  mother,  nor  of  my  wife.  I  have  doubtless,  for  that 
matter,  done  the  best  I  could." 

Some  one  remarked,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  of  superior 
virtue,  it  would  seem  best,  then,  that  she  should  follow  her  in- 
stinct rather  than  her  reason. 

"  By  all  means,"  he  replied.  "  Reasoning  with  her  would  set 
her  to  wrangling  :  she  would  experience  a  '  fall '  at  once." 

"You  would  apply  reasbn,"  said  another,  "only  to  degraded 
women,  then  ? " 

"  I  think,  certainly,  that  unless  a  woman  has  proper  instincts, 
those  which  are  in  accordance  with  reasoif,  she  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  authority  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  which  reside  in 
their  purity  alone  in  the  mind  of  man.  But  woman  should  never 
be  reasoned  with.  Woman  is  passionate,  but  not  reasonable. 
Her  intellect  is  of  a  different  kind  from  the  intellect  of  man.  It 
has  a  different  motion.  It  does  not  revolve  and  resolve  and  solve 
questions.  That  is  the  method  of  a  reasonable  mind.  Her  in- 
tellect is  a  medley  of  confusion,  when  left  to  itself,  before  it  has 
been  purified :  as  a  kaleidoscope,  so  it  will  give  you  a  million 
shapes,  and  none  of  them  alike  or  related.  Its  action  is  spas- 
modic and  darting;  and  it  darts  never  upward,  but  always 
straight  out  or  downwards.  In  short,  the  intellect  of  woman  has 
no  resource  within  itself  for  its  own  elevation.  Woman  is  depen- 
dent for  what  she  knows  upon  her  virtue.  Her  virtue  is  won 
only  by  her  obedience  to  reason,  which  is,  to  all  practical  ends,  the 
gift  of  man  only.  So  do  we  say  in  our  Prayer-Book, "  love,  honor, 
and  obey."  She  promises  this  in  the  sight  of  God,  recognizing 
thus  his  allotment  of  her  sphere.  As  she  obeys,  she  is  developed 
into  a  higher  being :  her  instincts  and  perceptions  reproduce  the 
conclusions  of  that  reason  by  which  she  was  led  up  the  succes- 
sive heights  she  has  attained.     Reason  says,  "  Follow  me."     She 
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follows  in  faith,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  see.  If  she  turn  back,  she 
is  lost,  as  was  Lot's  wife.  Left  to  herself,  she  plucks  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  and  would  "  surely  die ; "  but  the  reasoning  man  comes 
and  plans  a  way  of  escape. 

"  I  say  woman  is  passion,  and  not  reason.  But  that  passion 
of  hers,  as  it  becomes  purified,  is  angelic.  It  is  man's  prerogative 
to  purify  it  by  subjecting  it  to  the  influences  of  his  reasoning 
nature.  And  when,  in  her  capacity,  she  re-acts  upon  man,  her 
love  flowing  unto  him  in  return  for  his  protecting  and  saving 
power  exerted  in  her  behalf,  he  is  continually  stimulated  to 
new  effort ;  and  thus  he,  too,  is  saved.  He  is  saved  through  his 
intellectual,  she  through  her  passionate,  nature.  The  two  are 
counterparts  in  their  co-operative  influence :  they  make  the  one 
life  complete." 

My  aunt  in  her  note  book  —  to  which  I  am  indebted  mainly 
for  these  many  out-of-the-way  items  —  states  that  various  reports 
of  conversations  of  this  character  were  current  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  that  such  of  them  as  had  most  enraged  her  she  had 
set  down. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Rev.  Jerry  Dupont,  holding  these 
views  with  an  undoubting  conviction,  would  not  long  harbor  any 
temptation  to  reason  with  my  aunt  upon  the  grave  matter  before 
them.  He  accordingly,  with  an  effort,  subdued  his  rising  temper. 
In  tones  calm  and  eveji  gracious,  he  asked  for  an  interview 
with  my  father. 

This  was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  my  aunt's  expectation  or 
desire.  She  had  flattered  herself  that  she  had  at  length  brought 
this  proud  scoffer  of  woman  into  a  predicament  from  which 
'  he  could  not  escape  without  first  testing  her  ability  to  conduct, 
even  with  one  so  skilled  *as  himself,  an  argument  Could  she 
have  provoked  him  to  such  an  encounter,  what  a  triumph  for 
her  sex ! 

She  was  disappointed     She  concealed  her  chagrin,  bade  him 

good-morning,  and  passed  out  of  the  room  to  call  her  brother. 
18 


INSEPARATE. 

IN    REPLY    TO    "SUNDERED." 

NO  voice  of  fate  hath  power  to  burst 
The  ties  of  welded  souls. 
Friends  I  then  is  thine  the  strong  embrace 
Theuniverse  controls. 

The  sailing  barque  on  distant  sea. 
Though  borne  by  adverse  gale, 

Yet  stirs  the  air  that  greets  thy  ears 
With  whispering  flap  of  sail. 

Soul  1    It  is  one.    Electric  lives, 
Once  sundered,  seeming  twain, 

Omnipotence  may  weld  in  one, 
But  ne'er  can  part  again. 

Power  ultimates  in  unity : 

No  fortune  so  unblest 
As  ever  to  unbind  the  clasp 

Of  love  to  lover  pressed. 

Forms  may  be  sundered  ;  blinded  eyes 

May  fail  to  greet  the  light 
Of  olden  friendship,  —  in  the  face 

They  meet  anew  to-night 

But  spirits  with  clairvoyant  glance, 
Scarce  knowing  form  or  speech, 
Scale  the  clear  heights  of  royal  life ; 
^,  Realms  of  the  real  reach. 

Trust  not  the  senses.     Idly  strive 

They  to  receive  or  give. 
Soul,  seek  my  soul.    The  flesh  may  die, 

But  that  shall  alway  live. 

J. 


I 
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HAVE  selected,  as  suggestive  of  the  thoughts  I  desire  to 
offer,  the  following  passages  of  Scripture :  — 


"  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  he  hasty  to  utter  any- 
thing before  God ;  for  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth :  therefore  let 
thy  words  be  few." 

And,  again,  the  words  of  a  later  and  greater  teacher :  — 

< 

"  And,  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are ;  for 
they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  and  on  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
that  they  may  be  seen  of  men.    Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward. 

"  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  info  thy  closet,  and,  when  thou  hast 
shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father,  which 
seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly. 

"  But,  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do ;  for  they 
think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking. 

"  Be  not  ye,  therefore,  like  unto  them ;  for  your  Father  knoweth  what 
things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask  him." 
• 

The  counsel  given  by  Solomon,  in  the  words  first  quoted,  has 
always  seemed  to  me  eminently  appropriate.  If  a  man  were 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  an  earthly  sovereign  or  ruler,  it 
would  be  universally  recognized  as  rudeness  and  presumption  for 
him  to  overwhelm  the  sovereign  with  a  multitude  of  petitions 
and  requests,  touching  the  entire  interests  of  his  kingdom.  But 
if  this  would  be  so  in  respect  to  an  earthly  ruler,  who  is,  after  all, 
only  a  man,  and  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  of  the 
wants  of  his  subjects,  how  infinitely  more  so  in  respect  to  God, 
that  incomprehensible  being  to  whom  we  attribute  the  author- 
ship of  the  universe,  and  all  that  is  in  it !  What  is  man,  that  he 
should  presume  to  ask  God  to  do  this  or  that,  or  to  leave  this  or 
that  undone  ?  Do  we  know,  better  than  he,  what  is  needed  ? 
Can  we  assume  for  an  instant  that  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
continuance  of  his  providence  are  at  all  dependent  upon  pur  asl^ 
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ing,  upon  our  gratitude  or  ingratitude  ?  Everything  around  us 
would  rebuke  such  vanity ;  for  we  see  continually  that  he  makes 
his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sheds  his  rain 
upon  the  just  and  on  the  unjust 

How  befitting  then,  if  we  venture  to  address  God  at  all,  that 
our  words  should  be  few !  It  would  seem  even  more  befitting 
that  our  communings  with  him  should  consist  only  of  the 
unuttered  yearnings  which  the  soul  breathes  forth  in  silent  awe 
and  reverence  in  the  soundless  depths  of  its  own  being. 

But  how  contrary  to  all  this  is  the  common  practice  of  reli- . 
gious  people !  They  actually  burden  the  air  with  their  petitions. 
They  open  and  close  their  meetings  with  prayer.  Some  of  them 
have  stereotyped  forms  adapted  to  all  the  variety  of  human 
wants,  mental,  moral,  and  physical.  They  have  an  evening  set 
apart  for  prayer-meetings  in  the  week;  and,  not  content  with 
this,  they  get  up  business  men's  prayer-meetings,  if  not-  on  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  at  least  in  some  place  not  far  removed. 

I  have  often  listened  to  these  prayers  with  amazement  and 
wonder.  Solomon's  injunction  to  let  their  words  be  few,  and 
Christ's  direction  not  to  use  vain  repetitions,  are  forgotten.  The 
entire  field  of  God's  providence  is  traveled  over  with  minuteness 
and  care.  The  weather,  the  harvests  and  the  seasons,  the  sun- 
shine and  the  shower,  the  sick  and  the  well,  the  sinner  and  the 
saint,  the  subject  and  the  ruler,  the  individual  and  the  nation, 
the  church  and  the  state,  are  all  specially  noticed,  as  though,  if 
any  were  left  out,  it  might  also  be  overlooked  in  the  providence 
of  God.  It  seems  to  me  really  matter  of  astonishment  that  any 
man  could  thus  presume  to  counsel  God  in  regard  to  his  deal- 
ings with  the  creatures  of  his  hand.  And  the  presumption  does 
not  seem  to  be  cured  by  inserting  at  the  close  of  the  prayer  a 
general  request  that  he  would  execute  his  own  will  instead  of 
that  of  the  petitioner. 

I  think  this  practice  productive  of  positive  harm.  It  tends  to 
satisfy  the  conscience  by  a  cheap  mode  of  ineffectual  service. 
It  tends  to  waste  much  time  and  zeal  in  misdirected  effort  It 
induces  men  to  throw  off  their  just  responsibilities ;  and  to  feel 
that  they  have  discharged  their  duties  when  they  have  asked  God 
to  accomplish  results,  while  they  neglect  the  use  of  the  only 
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means  by  which  those  results  might  be  accomplished  It  tends 
to  obscure  the  steady  perception  of  the  truth,  that  the  universe, 
including  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  man,  is  governed 
by  fixed  and  constant  laws,  and  that  God  never  interferes  with 
their  uniform  operation,  either  in  answer  to  prayer  or  for  want 
of  it 

Many  beautiful  things  have  been  said  in  regard  to  the  tender- 
ness of  the  parental  relation  of  God  towards  men.  There  is  much 
in  the  Christian  and  in  other  religions,  which  seems  to  assume 
the  truth  of  special  providences,  and  that  he  would  watch  over, 
protect,  and  supply  the  wants  of  such  of  his  children  as  should 
please  him,  as  an  earthly  father  would.  But,  however  congenial 
this  idea  might  be  to  us  in  our  moments  of  weakness,  the  steady 
contemplation  of  the  order  of  nature  shows  us  that  it  is  untrue 
in  fact  It  shows  us  that  he  provides  for  us  only  through  the 
operation  of  the  natural  laws,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  hears  the 
young  ravens  when  they  cry,  and  gives  the  young  lions  their 
meat. 

The  eagle  pushes  its  full-fledged  young  from  the  nest  to  try 
their  wings  unaided  in  the  realms  of  air,  soaring  towards  the 
sun,  and  battling  with  the  storms  and  clouds.  So  the  Deity, 
having  created  man  with  his  wonderful  powers,  has  placed  him 
in  a  world  governed  by  fixed  laws,  there  by  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  physical  mental,  and 
moral  This  would  readily  be  recognized  in  respect  to  physical 
results.  The  man  who  should  pray  that  God  would  build  his 
house,  plant  his  corn,  or  harvest  his  crops,  would  be  regarded  as 
insane:  but  the  same  persons  who  would  so  regard  him  are 
constantly  praying  that  he  would  fill  the  hearts  of  men  with 
grace,  virtue,  truth,  and  goodness ;  that  he  would  do  away  with 
the  evils  of  intemperance  and  sin  and  wickedness  of  all  kinds,  — 
not  recognizing  the  fact  that  all  these  things  are  governed  by 
laws  as  certain  and  uniform  in  their  operation  as  those  which 
govern  the  production  of  good  clothing  and  shelter. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  this  theory  that  it  makes  God  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  he  has  created.  Not  at  all  No  one  who 
believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God  would  deny  that  he  could 
change,  suspend,  or  destroy  the  operation  of  those  laws  which  we 
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call  the  laws  of  nature.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  question 
is  whether  he  does  do  it.  And  when  we  see  those  laws  continuing 
to  operate  with  an  unvarying  uniformity,  regardless  of  all  prayers 
to  the  contrary,  we  may  well  assume  that  such  is  his  mode  of 
action,  whatever  else  he  might  do.   * 

I  do  not  present  these  ideas  from  any  feeling  of  irreverence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  far  more  reverent  towards  God, 
as  well  as  worthier  of  ourselves,  to  recognize  those  truths  which 
his  constant  mode  of  action  daily  and  hourly  teaches  us,  than  it 
is,  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  reverence,  to  cultivate  a  false  idea  in 
regard  to  his  mode  of  dealing  with  us,  and  to  weary  ourselves,  if 
not  him,  by  unavailing  petitions  that  he  would  do  that  which  he 
does  not  do,  and  which  the  constant  order  of  his  providence 
teaches  us  he  will  not  do. 

The  action  of  the  man  who  carefully  studies  the  laws  relating 
to  the  bodily  health,  and,  having  ascertained,  observes  them,  in 
the  full  faith  that  He  who  established  them  will  keep  them  in 
constant  operation,  must  certainly  be  more  pleasing  to  the  Deity, 
than  that  of  the  one  who  neglects  to  ascertain  or  observe  those 
laws,  but  prays  with  great  zeal  and  fervor  that  the  Lord  will  pre- 
serve his  health.  And  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  all  matters 
relating  to  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  men.  There  is  no 
more  reason  to  believe  that  God  works  by  special  interposition 
in  the  moral  vineyard,  than  that  he  does  so  on  men's  farms.  He 
has  created  men  with  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  He  has 
fixed  the  laws  by  which  that  nature  is  governed  and  developed. 
He  leaves  men  then  to  apply  and  use  the  means  necessary  for 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  in  the  same  manner  that  they  are 
left  to  cultivate  the  ground.  It  cannot  be  either  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  spend  so  much  effort  in  prayer  to  induce  God  to 
keep  his  natural  laws  in  operation.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  believe  that  he  would  cease  to  do  this  in  any  event.  On 
the  contrary,  he  shows  that  he  would  not,  by  maintaining  them 
in  constant  operation  as  well  to  those  who  do  not  pray  as  to 
those  who  do. 

So  it  is  sometimes  said  by  very  intelligent  persons,  who  will 
readily  admit  that  prayers  probably  have  no  influence  upon  the 
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action  of  the  Deity,  that  still  they  may  be  beneficial  to  the  per- 
son making  them.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  the  cul- 
tivation, and  expression  perhaps,  of  feelings  of  reverence  and 
gratitude  towards  God  for  the  gift  of  life,  and  the  happiness  we 
may  and  do  enjoy  under  the  laws  of  our  being,  may  be  beneficial. 
So  far  as  prayer  or  tkanksgiving  is  limited  to  this,  I  have  no 
criticism  to  pass  upon  it.  That  to  which  I  object,  is  the  appeals 
to  God  to  bring  about  definite  results  by  his  immediate  interpo- 
sition. And,  as  soon  as  any  individual  comes  to  see  that  God 
does  not  and  will  not  so  interpose,  it  cannot  be  beneficial  to  him 
longer  to  urge  that  class  of  petitions.  Because  he  cannot  so 
pray  in  faith. 

Where  one  can  pray  in  faith,  whether  the  prayer  be  addressed 
to  the  Christian's  God  or  the  Pagan's  idol,  that  faith  may  inspire 
him  to  put  forth  the  efforts  necessary  to  accomplish  his  object, 
from  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been  deterred  by  lack  of  hope 
or  superstitious  terror.   History  is  full  of  illustrations  of  this  fact. 

But,  so  soon  as  one  sees  that  all  things  are  governed  by  natu- 
ral fixed  laws,  he  can  no  longer  acquire,  and  no  longer  needs,  the 
faith  to  be  obtained  from  praying  to  his  God  to  interfere  in  his 
favor.  It  cannot  therefore  be  assumed  that  such  praying  would 
longer  be  of  any  benefit  to  him. 

This  practice,  so  common  among  Christians,  seems  to  be 
directly  contrary  to  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ.  His 
teaching  is  found  in  the  passage  already  read.  It  is  clear  and 
explicit.  It  rebukes  in  the  most  pointed  manner  the  practice  of 
making  long  prayers  in  public.  It  expressly  enjoins  upon  his 
disciples  to  pray  in  secret.  And  even  there  cautions  them 
against  elaborate  petitions  to  God,  as  though  he  did  not  already 
know  what  they  needed.  And  the  form  he  commended  to  them 
is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  brevity  than  for  its  singular  compre- 
hensiveness and  beauty.  Hie  evidently  considered  that  the 
practice  led  into  the  habit  of  praying  to  the  audience,  and  to  be 
f  seen  of  men.  This  is  still  true ;  and  the  newspaper  writer  was 
not  far  wrong,  when,  speaking  of  a  certain  prayer,  he  said  it  was 
the  most  eloquent  prayer  ever  addressed  to  a  Boston  audience. 

There  is  no  record  that  Jesus  opened  or  closed  his  meetings 
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with  prayer,  or  that  he  enjoined  upon  his  followers  to  do  so. 
On  a  few  memorable  and  urgent  occasions  he  gave  utterance  to 
brief  prayers  to  his  Father,  wrung  from  the  agony  of  the  moment, 
or  dictated  by  that  boundless  love  that  rose  superior  to  that 
agony,  like  his  prayers  in  the  Garden  and  on  the  cross.  But  his 
precept  and  example  alike  rebuke  the  practice  existing  at  the 
present  day.  p. 


THE  TROUBLE. 


"  "O  E  S°°^  and  you  '11  be  happy,  then,"* 
J3  Said  my  good  friend  to  me. 
I  felt  quite  foolish  at  the  time,— 

The  cause  I  failed  to  see. 
I  could  not  plead  the  opposite, 

I  could  not  say  "  I  sha'n't ; " 
But  somehow  felt 't  was  stale  advice, 

The  poorest  kind  of  cant 
Tis  not  for  lack  of  goodness,  man, 

The  flames  of  hell  are  lit : 
Hear  a  whole  world's  experience 

Proclaim,  «  T  is  lack  of  wit" 


waifs: 

THE  transition  out  of  the  old  religions,  including  Christianity, 
if  this  be  the  import  of  the  movements  we  are  witnessing, 
must  be  not  sp  much  a  march  onwards  as  a  growth  upwards. 
To  make  progress  ahead  is  to  come  round  to  the  same  place. 
Regarding  this  growth  as  an  intellectual  development,  not  on 
the  plane  of  the  understanding,  but  into  the  realm  of  intuitive 
sight,  how  is  it  possible  not  to  escape  the  limitations  of  histori- 
cal religion  in  every  form?  What  does  the  soul  feed  upon? 
The  "  mission  "  of  persons  ?  their  varying  fortunes  r  Does  it  ask 
for  evidences  ?  Is  it  on  a  search  after  authority  ?  Does  it  de- 
pend on  the  doubtful  facts  of  history?  Not  at  all  It  sets 
history  aside  as  an  intrusion.  It  is  superior  to  history.  History 
is  ever  in  a  cloud :  it  is  the  discussion  and  gossip  which  follows 
the  fact  The  fact  is  the  soul's  sight,  and  its  exclamation  is  the 
revelation.  The  world  in  chanting  this  revelation  chants  its  own 
sympathies.  But  the  growth  of  every  soul  is  simply  continuous 
and  new  assertion  of  its  own  freedom  to  originate,  to  perceive, 
to  know  for  itself:  it  is  its  emancipation  from  tradition,  its 
escape  out  of  history,  its  free  birth  into  a  present  eternity. 

If  there  be  aught  propitious  in  the  changes  now  in  progress 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  because  they  represent  the  striving  of 
the  race  towards  the  idea  of  unity.  One  sees  a  double  move- 
ment in  progress.  At  first  glance  it  appears  as  two  opposite 
movements :  the  one  is  disorganizing ;  it  is  a  protest  against 
accredited  outward  authorities  ;  the  other  has  in  view  a  new  and 
higher  union  which  contemplates  the  building  of  one  temple  to 
the  whole  race,  a  spiritual  unity  that  secures  each  soul  in  its  own 
freedom.  In  this  movement  there  can  be  no  room  for  party 
claims,  for  superior  systems :  it  remands  all  men  to  their  own 
opportunity  to  become  reasonable  and  self-governing  persons,  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Universal  Spirit 

'9 
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The  Christian  system,  < — as  many  begin  to  dee, — born  of 
the  old  time's  understanding,  with  a  person  with  authority  at 
its  centre,  is,  and  cannot  but  remain,  a  source  of  discord  It 
fails  to  develop  the  spiritual  power  that  would  unbar  the  doors 
behind  which  men,  not  knowing  each  other,  appear  as  foes.  How 
can  men  be  "liberal"  whose  aim  it  is  to  marshal  the  world  under 
the  lead  of  their  own  captain  ?  They  may  talk  of  charity,  but 
their  charity  is  an  offence :  when  one  feels  guilty  of  no  crime,  but 
has  been  loyal  to  his  own  conviction,  does  he  *crave  another's 
charity  ?  It  is  rather  impudence ;  not  a  bond  of  union,  but  a 
disturber.  These  rival  claims  of  authority  as  to  what  the  spirit 
saith  all  have  the  elements  of  war  in  their  veins.  When  the 
blood  is  up,  you  can't  tell  the  one  from  the  others.  They  will 
each  and  all  fight,  and  believe  when  they  win  the  day  outwardly 
that  they  have  won  the  kingdom. 

Bring  Christianity  to  this  test  If  it  be  a  tradition,  and  not 
a  present  life,  it  should  be  our  desire  to  get  emancipated  from 
its  sway  by  natural,  unforced  upgrowths  of  our  own  souls. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  term  can  be  retained  with  authority  and 
the  person  dismissed.  We  do  not  seem  to  need  it  in  America 
It  irritates  and  divides.  It  never  did  unite  the  world  ;  it  never 
can.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  It  binds  from  without  Its  yoke 
may  or.  may  not  be  easy,  —  it  fs  nevertheless  a  yoke.  The  spirit 
of  manhood  is  restive  under  every  outward  necessity.  The 
nobler  life  feels  necessity  within.  It  is  itself  called  and  sent 
by  its  own  nature.  Whether  or  not  it  has  read  any  of  the  Testa- 
ments, New  or  Old,  is  all  the  same.  It  is  self-moved.  It  sees 
how  it  is,  and  swift  performs.  What  has  such  an  one  to  do  with 
the  atoning  Christ  ?  Does  he  need  another  to  bring  life  and 
immortality  to  light  for  him  ? 

Looking  at  Christendom  to-day,  considering  its  solemn  shows, 
and  stately  pomp  of  ceremony,  which  it  names  "  religious  exer- 
cises," "  devotion,"  and  the  like,  one  would  suppose,  if  he  were 
not  himself  in  the  infected  region,  that  this  portion  of  mankind 
were  conducting  a  funeral.  His  supposition  would  not  be  far 
from  the  truth,  either.    Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  we  say,  men 
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spake  as  gods :  the  soul  lived,  and  uttered  its  burden  aloud. 
Since  then  we  have  been,  with  what  sincerity  we  could  summon, 
prolonging  the  ceremony  of  mourning  for  its  disappearance, 
hoping  by  thus  conducting  ourselves  to  be  received  up  at  last 
into  the  regions  where  it  has  fled,  and  there,  turning  our  mourn- 
ing into  joy,  to  sing  its  praises  forever. 

The  re-action  against  these  forlorn  speculations  in  modern 
times  creates  the  demand  for  a  serious  questioning  of  the  claims 
of  Christianity^  We  need  not  to  weigh  the  historical  evidences 
for  or  against  the  system.  These  have  no  basis.  The  scales 
rise  or  fall  with  every  passing  breeze.  It  does  n't  matter,  so  far 
as  our  present  necessities  are  interested,  what  were  the  particu- 
lar experiences  of  Jesus  or  of  Paul.  Our  fact  is,  the  same 
resources  remain  to  us  which  they  could  discover  and  which 
we  also  may  discover.  They  could  not  take  the  life  and  pass  it 
down  to  us.  They  could  tell  us  but  little  about  it.  Nor  shall 
we  find  it  by  piously  treading  the  "  holy  land  "  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. Our  search  lies  not  abroad,  but  at  home.  Hegel's  remark 
concerning  the  result  of  the  Crusades,  that  Christendom  stood 
before  the  holy  sepulchre  to  hear  once  more  the  voice,  "  Why 
seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ? "  is  significant  for  our  use. 
"  This  then,"  he  says, "  was  the  commencement  of  self-reliance 
and  spontaneous  activity.  The  West  bade  an  eternal  farewell 
to  the  East  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  gained  a  comprehen- 
sion of  its  own  principle  of  subjective  freedom.  Christendom 
was  undeceived,  and  never  appeared  again  on  the  scene  of  his- 
tory as  one  body." 

The  "  division  because  of  Christ "  has  increased  with  every 
upward  wave  of  our  civilization.  Men  cannot,  as  they  come  to 
act  on  their  own  responsibility,  pin  their  faith  to  the  biography 
of  any  person,  however  superior  his  life  may  have  been.  There 
is  that  in  the  integrity  of  their  own  spirit  which  forbids.  Such 
a  performance  is  to  their  minds  superfluous.  Those  who  are 
thus  dependent  are  by  no  means  the  faithful  ones  when  an  emer- 
gency calls  them  as  men  into  action.  The  account  given  of 
Jesus'  disciples  shows  that  men  will  follow  a  person  even  to  the 
brink  of  disaster,  and  then  deny  him.     Unless  persons  are 
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related  by  a  common  bond  equally  commanding  to  each,  there  is 
no  inviolable  sacredness  of  friendship. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  much  profession  of  a  liberal  tone  in 
behalf  of  Christianity  nowadays.  Christianity  don't  mean  what 
it  used  to.  We  are  going  to  reproduce  primitive  Christianity, 
men  say.  We  are  Christians ;  but  the  true  Christian  spirit  saith 
to  us, — 

44  Be  not  a  Christian  to  the  injury 
Of  Jew  or  Mohammedan." 

Rare  cases  there  may  be  where  the  limitations  of  the  system  do 
not  vitiate  this  profession.  But  the  tendency  of  dogmatic  faith 
is  to  maketwar  upon  the  unbelievers.  It  is  necessarily  rigid  and 
arbitrary.  In  spite  of  their  better  impulses,  even  the  best  of  men 
drift  into  open  persecution.  Why  should  they  not  ?  The  whole 
import  of  their  "  revelation  "  is,  "  Believe,  or  be  damned."  For 
this  end  was  it  given, —  according  to  their  faith,  —  that  the  whole 
world  might,  through  believing  in  it,  be  saved  The  purpose  is 
to  conquer  the  world  The  only  question  open  to  debate  being, 
By  what  means  ?  This  has  been  a  fearful  question  in  times  past 
That  it  is  less  so  to-day,  is  owing,  not  to  any  return  to  primitive 
Christianity,  nor  to  Christianity  at  all,  but  to  outside  —  shall  I 
say  infidel  ?  — influences. 

It  may  be  said,  and  with  entire  truthfulness,  that,  in  every 
age,  Christianity  has  shown,  as  its  peculiar  phase,  not  devotion  to 
certain  high  principles  which  it  might  have  included  in  its  ethics, 
and  with  good  reason,  in  imitation  of  its  founder ;  but  an  excess- 
ive worship  of  this  person  himself.  Not  less  to-day  than  ever 
is  this  true  of  even  the  most  liberal  of  his  professed  disciples. 
No  crime  is  reckoned  so  fatal  to  one's  eternal  interests,  as  is 
what  is  termed  a  "  denial  of  Christ"  This  is  the  one  hideous 
sin.  But,  on  examination,  this  "  denial "  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  refusal  to  recognize  the  official  position  claimed  for 
one  for  whom,  as  a  man,  all  classes  preserve  a  great  respect  To 
deny  to  him  his  title,  as  "  Lord  and  Master,"  is  neither  under- 
stood by  Christians,  nor  pardoned.  To  not  introduce  his  name 
frequently  into  your  speech,  is  counted  as  evidence  of  an  unde- 
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vout  or  irreligious  spirit  They  have  a  pride  in  his  person,  his 
rank,  his  title,  which  outweighs  all  other  considerations.  In  the 
case  of  the  man  whose  minister  had  failed  to  mention  Christ  in 
his  discourses  for  a  number  of  Sundays,  the  complaint  was,  not 
that  the  truth  was  not  told,  but  that  it  was  not  appropriately 
quoted  from  Christ 

How  faithful  a  picture  has  Lessing  drawn  of  Christian  zeal 
in  his  "  Nathan  the  Wise  " !     Sittah  exclaims  to  Saladin,  — 

Did  I  not  laugh, 
From  the  beginning,  at  your  beauteous  dreams  ? 
You  do  not  know,  you  will  not  know,  the  Christians. 
Christianty,  not  manhood,  is  their  pride. 
E'en  that  which  from  their  founder  down  has  spiced 
Their  superstition  with  humanity. 
'Tis  not  for  its  humanity  they  love  it 
No :  but  because  Christ  taught,  Christ  practiced  it 
Happy  for  them  he  was  so  good  a  man  1 
Happy  for  them  that  they  can  trust  his  virtue ! 
His  virtue  ?    Not  his  virtue,  but  his  name, 
They  say,  shall  spread  abroad,  and  shall  devour 
And  put  to  shame  the  names  of  all  good  men. 
The  name,  the  name,  is  all  their  pride. 

I  quote  their  dialogue  further :  — 

SALADIN. 

What  else, 
You  think,  should  they  require  of  you  and  Melech 
To  take  the  Christian  name,  ere  you  could  love 
A  Christian  consort  ? 

SITTAH. 

Yes ;  as  if  in  Christians, 
As  Christians  only,  could  exist  that  love 
With  which,  in  the  beginning,  God  endowed 
Both  man  and  woman. 

SALADIN. 

Poor  conceits  too  many 
The  Christians  hold,  not  to  believe  that  also. 
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The  unity  we  seek  comes  about  without  the  compromises  of 
diplomacy.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  settled  by  conventions  or 
congresses.  It  must  exist  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  must 
be  based  upon  equality  of  privilege  for  all  highest  pursuits, 
affirmed  joyfully  over  the  whole  earth.  We  may  not  forget  the 
differences  of  degree  in  ability  among  men ;  but  the  higher  may 
serve  the  lower,  and  with  so  transparent  a  motive  as  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  of  this  often  much-abused  class.  There  are,  of 
course,  two  sides  of  the  question.  The  ignorant  masses  are 
unreasonable,  without  dpubt.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  But 
how  many  of  the  so-called  "  upper  ten,"  in  this  world's  history, 
have  regarded  this  lower  class  —  this  lower  ten,  shall  I  say?  — 
with  other  than  feelings  of  contempt  ?  How  few  learn  to  rev- 
erence that  which  is  beneath  them ! 

No  :  we  will  not  forget  the  question  of  degree  in  proclaiming 

equality  and  unity,  but  rather  strive  to  make  the  fact  of  degree 

understood,  and  made  a  practical  help  from  above  as  well  as 

*  below.     It  need  not  be  assumed,  nor  insisted  on.     It  will  speak 

for  itself,  and  with  greatest  force  when  its  tones  are  gentle. 

The  unity  of  the  race  is  to  be  demonstrated  and  perfected  by 
the  perception  of  a  common  nature  and  co-operative  destiny. 
But  this  cannot  be  feigned,  nor  wrought  out  by  any  appeal  to 
the  selfish  nature.  Not  the  gods  themselves  are  so  intelligent 
that  they  can  live  together  in  harmony,  acting  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. The  motive  is  narrowing  and  degrading.  How  it  strips 
a  soul  of  its  freedom !  How  it  destroys  the  purity  of  friendship ! 
Self  may  be  put  out  of  sight.  So  may  favoritism  to  an  extent  as 
yet  but  little  known.  If  this  were  a  fact  in  the  world  to-day, 
would  not  the  question  of  union  have  been  settled  ? 

To  be  rid  of  names  and  dogmas,  to  be  neither  Jew,  Christian, 
nor  Pagan,  but  men,  following  the  lead  of  the  best  thoughts  that 
come  to  us  from  whatever  quarter,  — .  not  forsaking  the  God  that  is 
in  us  to  wander  after  strange  gods,  being  charitable  towards  or 
slaying  our  fellow-men  in  their  jealous  service,  —  what  has  more 
promise  in  it  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all  souls  than  this  ? 

5.    H.    IS. 


M.    ERNEST    RENAN. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 
(From  the  French  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve  :  Nouveaux  Lundis,  Jane  29th,  1862.) 

I  APPLY  to  M.  R'enan  his  own  method,  and  without  either  praising 
or  blaming  him,  without  expressing  any  preference  or  pretending 
to  draw  any  conclusion  (remembering  that  the  mark  of  a  fine  mind  is 
perhaps  "  not  to  conclude"),  I  thus  settle  the  class  of  minds  to  which 
he  belongs,  in  respect  of  what  he  rejects,  of  what  he  separates  himself 
from,  or  of  that  to  which  he  only  attaches  himself  in  order  to  apply  to 
it  a  very  necessary  complement  and  corrective. 

At  all  times,  French  genius  has  leant  towards  gaiety,  levity ;  good 
sense,  of  an  active,  but  petulant,  imprudent,  critical,  and  bantering 
kind,  and  towards  satire,  smartness,  and  I  may  add,  indecency ;  if  this 
one  element  were  to  rule  and  prevail,  what  would  become  of  the  char- 
acter of  our  language  and  of  our  literature  ?  It  would  have  all  its  wit ; 
would  it  have  all  its  grandeur,  its  nobleness,  its  force,  its  brilliancy, 
and,  in  one  word,  its  temper?  What  we  call  its  temper  is  but  the  pro- 
duct of  elements  or  qualities  opposed  and  combined,  which  keep  one 
another  in  check. 

Consider  our  literature  since  the  Middle  Ages,  recall  the  wit  and  the 
license  of  the  fabliaux,  the  satirical  and  cynical  boldness  of  the  Roman 
de  Renart,  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  in  the  second  part  of  it,  the  adul- 
terated poetry  of  that  true  child  of  Parisian  kennels,  Villon,  the  knavish 
farce  of  Patdiny  the  banter  of  Louis  XL,  the  splendid  obscenities  of 
Rabelais,  the  shamelessly  frank  confessions  of  Regnier ;  hear  in  his 
deshabille  Henry  IV.,  that  so  thoroughly  French  king  (and  you  would 
soon  have  a  journal  of  domestic  medicine,  which  will  render  him  to  the 
life  —  that  terrible  fellow  in  his  habitual  libertinism);  read  Fontaine 
in  one-half  of  his  work ;  to  all  that,  I  say  that  there  were  needed  for 
pendant  and  counterpoise,  in  order  to  bring  to  completion  the  lan- 
guage, the  genius,  and  the  literature  with  which  we  are  familiar,  the 
too  quickly  lost  heroism  of  certain  great  chivalric  poems,  Villheardouin, 
the  first  epic  historian,  the  pride  of  Fernch  blood  which  runs  and  is 
transmitted  in  heroic  tales  from  Roland  to  Du  Guesclin,  the  greatness 
of  heart  which  inspired  Le  Combat  des  Trentc;  it  was  necessary  at  a 
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later  period  that  Malherbe  should  counterbalance  by  the  nobleness  and 
stateliness  of  his  odes  his  own  secret  indecencies  and  the  joviality  of 
his  daily  talk,  that  Corneille  should  teach  us  Roman  magnanimity  and 
Spanish  emphasis  and  naturalize  them  in  his  own.  time,  that  Bossuet 
should  give  us  in  his  majestic  and  yet  so  thoroughly  French  episcopal 
work,  the  counterpart  of  La  Fontaine ;  and  if  we  descend  the  river  to 
the  following  age,  the  same  parallelism,  the  same  necessary  antagonism 
is  visible  throughout  its  whole  course :  we  oppose,  and  oppose  with 
good  reason,  to  Chaulieu,  Montesquieu,  to  Piron,  Buffon,  to  Voltaire, 
Jean-Jacques ;  if  we  dare  continue  our  search  down  to  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  we  should  find  face  to  face  with  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  ban- 
ters and  frisks  even  under  the  lantern  and  the  knife,  Saint-Just,  the 
man  who  never  laughed  ;  we  should  find  opposite  to  Beranger,  Lamar- 
tine  and  Royer-Collard,  two  against  one  ;  and  be  assured  that  all  these 
counterweights  are  not  too  much  at  any  moment  to  correct  and  temper 
in  France  the  Gallic  spirit  which  every  one  so  readily  abets ;  without 
which  we  should  run  over,  we  should  abound  only  in  one  direction,  we 
should  give  ourselves  up  to  levity  and  boisterous  mirth,  according  to 
the  time  and  the  moment,  and  to  the  degrees  and  qualities  of  minds 
(for  there  are  degrees),  we  should  be  by  turns,  —  and  have  we  not 
really  been  so  ? — all  Musset  or  all  Miirger. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium,  to 
maintain  the  composition  of  the  French  mind,  considered  in  its,  highest 
expression,  that  we  should  have  not  only  serious  but  lofty  minds,  heroic 
poets  in  the  ages  of  heroism,  great  bishops  eloquent  in  the  religious 
monarchical  age,  tragic  poets  capable  of  sublimity,  sceptre-bearing  writ- 
ers, and  authorities.  M.  Renan  belongs  to  this  class  of  high  intellects ; 
his  is  an  aristocratic  intellect,  and  in  the  sense  of  Plato,  a  royal  one, 
and  one  which  has  nevertheless  remained  some  what  sacerdotal  and 
sacred  in  manner  and  purpose,  notwithstanding  his  entire  philosophical 
emancipation.  Oh,  how  well  I  understand  his  having  burst  out  one 
day  against  Beranger  and  his  influence,  going  straight  against  one  of 
his  antipathies !  And  it  was  still  less  with  Beranger  personally  that  he 
found  fault  on  that  occasion  than  with  the  vein  of  French  wit,  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  with  that  literature,  "essentially  plebeian,  pungent, 
and  spirited"  which  he  had  already  qualified  as  immoral,  apropos  of 
the  farce  of  Pate/in,  and  which  he  did  not  even  accept  of  in  the  grim- 
acing and  so  highly  colored  masks  of  our  great  Moliere;  he  arraigned 
this  spirit  of  merriment  and  waggery  of  the  good  old  time,  somewhat 
adulterated  and  sophisticated  in  our  day,  but  which  still  survives  and 
is  not  likely  ever  to  die  ;  he  arraigned  the  jovial  mother-wit  which  pro- 
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fanes  everything,  which  reduces  everything  to  its  lowest  forms,  and 
which  only  saves  itself  from  all  fanaticisms,  and  from  all  doctrinarian  isms 
as  well  as  from  all  affectations,  at  the  sacrifice  of  reverence  and  love 
of  the  ideal,  and  by  extolling  the  good,  natural  law,  summed  up  in 
three  words,  —  wine,  women,  and  song.  His  suit  against  B^ranger,  and 
against  all  that  that  name  covers  and  signifies  in  his  eyes,  is  distinctly 
set  forth,  and  wonderfully  framed  and  reasoned  out  on  all  points  :  M. 
Renan  has  represented  the  grievances  of  all  the  minds  of  his  order. 
Strange  to  tell,  in  reading  his  article,  I  agreed  with  his  reasoning  in 
every  particular,  yet  I  resisted  it  as  a  whole :  certainly  I  am  but  half  a 
Gaul ;  but,  half  Gaul  as  I  am,  I  found  an  answer  even  to  this  intellect 
whose  elevation  is  constant,  and  which  knows  how  to  unite  therewith 
so  much  sagacity  and  elegance.  The  article  read,  I  said  to  myself, 
Never  mind :  after  all  the  great  efforts  and  all  the  great  systems  in 
France,  we  must,  in  order  to  see  clearly  and  justly,  and  to  assign  to 
everything  its  own  place,  smooth  our  brows  and  unbend  ourselves  a 
little.  Give  me,  from  time  to  time,  men  who  can  laugh  at  the  proper 
time,  and  enliven  good  sense.  The  too  serious,  austere  element,  if  it 
is  not  tempered  by  grace,  runs  the  risk  of  being  banished  from  our 
midst,  sooner  or  later,  as  something  foreign  to  us.  M.  Renan  knows 
this  as  well  as  we ;  and  he,  so  serious  and  so  clear,  knows  the  grace 
which  is  the  companion  of  irony,  and  he  uses  it  on  the  right  occasion. 

But,  at  present,  I  do  not  plead  for  any  of  the  contrary  elements  now 
represented ;  I  only  desire  to  expound  them,  and,  if  I  were  to  plead  for 
one  of  them  exclusively,  it  would  be  that  which  M.  Renan  represents, 
and  which  he  has  anew  introduced  into  the  somewhat  impoverished 
French  of  our  day. 

M.  Renan  has  then,  I  maintain,  independently  of  the  particular  re* 
suits  at  which  he  has  arrived  in  his  critical  investigation,  by  nature  a 
religious  mind  :  his  instruments  are  analytical,  his  form  and  his  baish 
are  for  the  ideal  and  the  infinite :  he  is  a  Brahmin  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  modern  science,  and  making  use  of  it,  but  who  preserves  on  his 
countenance  and  in  his  processus  something  of  the  original  imprint. 
"  The  man  who  takes  life  seriously,"  he  says,  "  and  employs  his  activity 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  generous  aim,  is  the  truly  religious  man  :  the  frivo- 
lous, superficial,  man,  destitute  of  high  morality,  is  the  impious." 
"  Humanity  is  transcendent  in  its  nature,"  he  also  says  :  "  quis  Dots  in- 
certum  est,  habitat  Deus  "  (what  God  dwells  in  it,  I  know  not,  but  there 
a  God  dwells).  He  happened  on  one  occasion,  in  an  article  on  Feuer- 
bach,  to  deliver  his  opinion  upon  the  sense  of  the  word  "God,"  which 
he  did  in  a  somewhat  flippant  manner  and  patronizing  tone  for  a  re- 
20 
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fined  person  treating  of  a  philosophical  matter.  He  has  since  gone 
back  upon  the  thing  and  upon  the  word,  and  retracted,  or  rather 
altered,  the  original  expression.  The  word  "  God  "  is  always  to  him  the 
representative  sign  of  all  the  beautiful  and  supreme  ideas  which  human- 
ity conceives,  through  which  it  is  exalted  and  which  it  adores ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  in  his  view  the  word  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
expression,  for  he  decidedly  appears  to  attribute  to  it  intelligence,  per- 
fect and  unlimited  justice,  an  indefinable,  unknown,  but  real  existence. 
At  the  end  of  the  article  on  M.  Vacherot,  he  addresses  to  the  heavenly 
Father  an  invocation,  a  veritable  prayer.  What  need  we  more  ?  He 
goes  the  length  of  saying  that  it  is  ndt  only  in  the  memory  and  in  the 
conscience  of  humanity  that  the  work  of  any  man,  who  is  worthy  to  live, 
exists  ;  for  there  are  works,  and  better  ones  too,  that  have  remained  in 
obscurity :  he  adds  that  "  it  is  in  the  sight  of  God  only  that  man  is  im- 
mortal." There  might  be  in  all  this,  I  am  aware,  only  the  use  of  a 
certain  poetical  and  metaphorical  language,  of  which  the  distinguished 
writer  does  not  easily  divest  himself.  But  at  the  point  where  M.  Ren  an 
appears  to  me  the  most  certainly  infected  with  and  convicted  of  latent 
deism,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  is  when  he  conceives  the  work  of 
humanity  as  holy  and  sacred,  when  he  admires  and  respects  in  it,  in 
the  series  of  historical  developments,  an  excellent  order,  —  not  a  for- 
tuitous order  which  necessarily  results,  perhaps  after  the  fact,  from  the 
relations  and  from  the  nature  of  events  in  their  course,  and  from  the 
elements  under  consideration,  but  a  pre-established  order,  and  one 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  conceived  somewhere  in  a  supe- 
rior and  supreme  design.  From  the  moment  that  one  declares  that 
humanity,  in  its  diverse  historical  manifestations,  has  done  everything, 
but  at  the  same  time  has  done  everything  well,  and  that  one  is  shocked, 
as  if  it  were  a  sacrilege,  at  the  idea  that  it  could  commit  en  masse  any 
gross  piece  of  stupidity,  it  is  difficult  not  to  admit  a  plan  to  which,  un- 
known to  itself,  humanity  gives  its  obedience ;  for  underneath  it  all  is 
a  God. 

In  addition  to  thinking  that  humanity  has  its  work  to  accomplish, 
M.  Renan  believes  firmly  that  the  individual  man  has  an  aim,  "  a 
moral  and  intellectual  perfection  to  attain."  He  energetically  professes 
these  high  doctrines ;  and  if  one  pushes  and  wrangles  with  him,  and 
brings  him  face  to  face  with  his  own  researches  and  his  own  method, 
all  that  is  inexorable  in  the  results  or  inductions  of  positive  analysis, 
he  hesitates  not  to  stop  short,  to  make  a  reservation  for  the  future,  to 
place  at  the  limit  of  all  critical  investigation,  and  in  presence  of  the 
great  unknown,  that  which  he  calls  an  unassailable  doubt,  but  a  doubt 
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that  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  noblest  suppositions  and  of  the  hy- 
potheses most  in  conformity  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  race. 

M.  Renan,  who  has  a  regard  for  all  epochs,  has  a  very  profound  and 
very  lively  understanding  of  the  middle  ages.  He  even  bears,  towards 
this  period  of  ungrateful  formation  and  rude  aspect,  a  particular  affec- 
tion :  the  middle  age  is  sympathetic  to  him.  It  appears  to  him  that 
that  laborious  aberration  of  the  human  mind,  which  might  be  compared 
to  a  hfcavy  nightmare,  has  been  fruitful  and  fecund.  "  The  feeling  of 
the  infinite  has  been,"  he  thinks,  "  the  great  acquisition  made  by  hu- 
manity during  this  apparent  slumber  of  a  thousand  years."  He  hap- 
pened, —  on  certain  occasions  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  esteeming 
lightly  what  we  call  our  immortal  era  of  '89,  and  in  which  he  only  saw, 
in  his  hatred  of  cockneyism,  but  a  purely  French  affair  of  vulgar  level- 
ling, —  to  regret  some  epoch  or  another  in  the  depth  of  the  middle 
ages,  where,  behind  the  thousand  fetters,  and  perhaps  under  their  pro- 
tection, the  intellects  of  the  strong  were  exercised  and  developed  with 
more  vigor  and  solitary  elevation.  I  do  not  think,  that,  if  one  were  to 
press  him,  he  would  insist  on  these  caprices  of  philosophy  engendered 
in  a  dreamy  mood :  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  what 
precise  period  in  the  depth  of  the  middle  ages  could  have  been  so 
favorable  to  the  vigorous  development  of  the  individual  understanding, 
any  more  than  that  a  prison  with  its  bars  should  be  favorable  to  the 
exercise  of  the  strength  of  the  prisoner  if  he  succeeds  in  making  good 
his  escape.  But  I  speak  of  that  which  I  am  wrong,  perhaps,  in  not  lov- 
ing sufficiently,  and  above  all  in  not  knowing  sufficiently.  Let  us 
rather  leave  M.  Renan  to  speak  for  himself  in  one  of  his  most  touching 
poetic  effusions.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  to  one  of  his  collections, 
regarding  a  work  upon  the  poetry  of  the  Celtic  races,  which  he  has  in- 
serted in  that  volume,  he  is  pleased  to  go  back  and  retrace  the  memo- 
ries, the  pieties,  and  even  the  mystic  superstitions  of  his  fathers ;  he 
begins  all  at  once  to  regret  that  the  humble  mariners,  his  ancestors, 
should  not  have  burned  their  rudder,  and  have  let  their  barque  drift 
towards  other  shores ;  he  supposes  himself  for  one  moment  a  back- 
ward, faithful  son  of  poor  and  poetic  Ireland.  Listen  to  the  most  secret 
words  of  his  heart,  the  notes  which  give  the  key  of  his  moral  nature, 
escaping  from  him  in  this  page  which  he  has  moistened  with  a  tear :  — 

"  We  Bretons,  especially  those  among  us  who  cleave  to  the  soil,  and 
are  but  one  or  two  generations  removed  from  the  life  which  is  hidden 
in  nature,  believe  that  man  owes  more  to  his  blood  than  to  himself, 
and  our  first  worship  is  for  our  fathers.  I  have  wished  once  in  my  life 
to  say  what  I  think  of  a  race  which  I  believe  to  be  good,  although  I 
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know  it  capable,  when  its  simplicity  is  played  upon,  of  committing  many 
naive  actions.  The  old  memories  of  this  race  are  to  me  more  than  a 
curious  subject  for  study ;  it  is  the  region  in  which  my  imagination  is 
always  pleased  to  wander,  and  in  which  I  take  refuge  as  in  an  ideal 
country 

"  O  fathers  of  the  obscure  tribe  at  whose  hearth  I  derived  my  faith 
in  the  invisible,  humble  clan  of  plowmen  and  mariners,  to  whom  I 
owe  the  preservation  of  my  soul's  vigor  in  an  extinct  country,  in^tn  age 
without  hope  !  you  doubtless  wandered  over  those  enchanted  seas  where 
our  Father  Brandan  sought  the  land  of  promise ;  you  looked  upon  the 
green  isles  where  the  herbs  bathed  in  the  waves ;  you  traveled  with  St 
Patrick  round  the  circles  of  this  world  which  our  eyes  can  see  no  more. 
Sometimes  I  regret  that  your  barque,  leaving  Ireland  or  Cambria,  did 
not  obey  other  winds.  I  see,  in  my  dreams,  poor  Ireland,  those  peace- 
ful cities  of  Clonfert  and  Lismore,  where  I  ought  to  have  lived,  nour- 
ished by  the  sound  of  thy  bells,  listening  to  the  recital  of  thy  mysteri- 
ous Odysseys.  Useless  as  we  both  are  in  this  world,  which  compre- 
hends only  what  conquers  it  or  serves  it,  let  us  fly  together  towards  the 
splendid  Eden  of  the  soul's  joys,  even  that  Eden  which  our  saints  saw 
in  their  dreams.  Let  us  console  ourselves  by  our  chimeras,  by  our 
nobleness,  by  our  disdain.  Who  knows  if  our  dreams  are  not  to  us 
more  true  than  realities  ?  God  is  my  witness,  ancient  fathers,  that  my 
only  joy  consists  in  my  sometimes  dreaming  that  I  am  your  conscious- 
ness, and  that  through  me  you  gain  life  and  speech." 

And  this  is  the  man  that  a  part  of  the  youth  of  France  refused  to  lis- 
ten to  with  respect  when  from  his  chair  he  spoke  of  religious  and  sa- 
cred studies  and  literature,  under  pretext  that  he  had  as  critic  certain 
peculiar  opinions.  Truly  M.  Ren  an  has  great  reason  to  smile  in  1862 
at  what  we  style  the  conquests  of  '89. 

M.  Renan  is  not  only  a  critic,  but  an  artist :  we  cannot  be  careful 
enough  to  recognize  in  him  this  delicate  association  or  mixture.  A 
pure  critic  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  investigation  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  brings  to  it  all  the  conditions  of  exactitude  and  all  the 
necessary  precautions.  He  finds  what  he  finds,  and  he  says  it  plainly. 
The  chemist  shows  us  the  result  of  his  experience,  and  can  change  it  in 
no  particular.  Letronne,  in  his  lessons,  applied  his  analytic  mind  to  a 
Biblical,  archaeological  question  ;  and  when  he  had  clearly  proved  the 
impossibility  of  such  and  such  a  solution  which  he  was  fighting  against, 
when  he  had  cut  the  opinion  of  his  adversary  to  pieces,  —  into  little 
morsels,  as  with  a  knife,  —  he  demanded  no  more,  but  rubbed  his 
hands  with  delight,  and  went  away  content.     M.  Renan  is  not  satisfied 
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at  so  little  expense ;  he  comprehends  too  many  ideas  and  different 
modes  of  viewing  a  matter,  to  hold  to  one  exclusively ;  negation  espe- 
cially he  dislikes,  and  he  is  with  difficulty  brought  to  deny  a  thing  in  one 
sense,  without  almost  recognizing  it  at  the  same  time  and  admitting  it  in 
another  sense,  or  in  another  aspect.  This  is  indeed  for  him  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  complex  and  blended  criticism  such  as  he  conceives 
criticism  to  be.  "  The  scrupulous  mind,  divested  of  passion,  is  its  owo 
critic,  perceiving,"  says  he,  "  the*  weak  points  of  his  own  cause  and 
tempted  sometimes  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  his  adversaries."  The  con- 
trary method  appears  to  him  to  border  on  coarseness,  and  to  partake 
of  the  violence  customary  only  among  men  of  action,  and  among  lead- 
ers of  a  sect  or  a  party,  not  such  as  befits  thinkers.  It  has  been  said 
that  nothing  is  so  brutal  as  a  fact ;  so  he  scarcely  ever  halts  at  a  fact 
as  being  the  conclusion  and  the  last  word.  You  believe  you  possess 
his  thought,  his  express  formula ;  and  seize  upon  it,  either  to  adopt  it  or 
to  fight  against  it :  take  care,  —  he  will  take  it  from  you  again,  translate 
it  anew,  and  introduce  into  it  precisely  what  you  had  not  seen.  It  is 
thus  that  he  succeeds  in  reconciling  numbers  of  propositions  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  oppose  to  one  another,  and  which  seem  antagonistic. 
For  example,  he  absolutely  rejects  the  supernatural:  but  do  not  too 
quickly  congratulate  yourselves,  you  who  are  positivists ;  for,  at  the 
same  moment,  he  will  formally  accept  of  the  divine.  To  take  another 
example :  if  the  diverse  human  races  were  produced  on  this  globe  suc- 
cessively, and  by  separate  generations,  as  science  may  be  brought  to 
recognize,  and  as  he  inclines  to  think  is  the  case,  how  then  can  the 
great,  Sacred  dogma  of  human  unity  be  preserved,  —  the  belief  "  that  all 
men  are  the  children  of  God  and  brothers  "  ?  That  seems  impossible. 
Well,  M.  Renan  sees  no  necessary  contradiction  in  these  two  facts ;  and 
he  gives  the  reason,  and  indicates  a  middle  way.  I  confess,  how- 
ever, my  infirmity  and  my  altogether  French  powerlessness  to  reconcile, 
in  more  than  one  case,  difficulties  of  this  kind.  My  brain  is  too  nar- 
row, too  trenchant,  and,  I  may  add,  has  not  room  enough  to  lodge  and 
balance  these  contraries.  If  this  arose  in  M.  Renan  from  considera- 
tions of  politeness  and  prudence,  from  forms  of  respectful  circumspec- 
tion, I  should  not  trouble  myself  more  regarding  it ;  but  it  is  a  proce- 
dure that  has  become  with  him  habitual  and  constant,  and  which  part- 
ly belongs  to  the  elevation,  the  breadth,  and  the  impartiality  of  the 
critic,  in  whose  eyes  "  truth  lies  wholly  in  the  shading,"  whilg  the  di- 
lettante and  the  artist  have  there  their  own  action  and  play. 

Incredulity — negation  of  a  direct  kind  — early  shocked  M.  Renan. 
In  his  beautiful  work  on  Averrofes,  that  Arab  philosopher  whose  name 
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has  come  to  signify  and  represent,  though  wrongly,  the  materialism  of 
the  middle  ages,  he  speaks  admirably  of  Petrarch,  that  prince  of  the 
poets  and  of  the  literary  men  of  his  time,  whom  he  proclaims  the  first 
of  modern  men,  in  that  he  was  the  first  to  seize  again  and  inaugurate 
the  sentiment  of  ancient  culture,  and  "  to  rediscover  the  secret  of  that 
noble,  generous,  and  liberal  mode  of  viewing  life,  which  had  disap- 
peared from  the  world  on  the  triumph  of  the  barbarians."  He  explains 
to  us  the  aversion  that  Petrarch  experienced  to  the  material  incredulity 
of  the  followers  of  Averroes,  as  if  he  spoke  of  the  Holbachs  and  the 
Lamettries  of  his  time.  "  For  my  part,"  writes  Petrarch  in  a  passage 
cited  by  M.  Renan,  "  the  more  I  hear  the  faith  of  Christ  decried,  the 
more  I  love  Christ,  and  the  more  am  I  strengthened  in  his  doctrine. 
It  is  with  me  as  with  a  son  whose  filial  tenderness  has  become  cold, 
and  who,  hearing  the  honor  of  his  father  attacked,  feels  kindling  in  his 
heart  the  love  which  appeared  extinct  I  take  Christ  to  be  my  witness 
that  the  blasphemies  of  heretics  have  often  made  me  more  Christian." 
And  M.  Renan  adds,  in  order  to  explain  the  ardor  and  impatience  of 
Petrarch  on  this  point,  "  The  Tuscan,  full  of  tact  and  delicacy,  could 
not  endure  the  hard  and  pedantic  tone  of  Venetian  materialism.  Many 
refined  minds  prefer  being  believers  to  being  skeptics  with  bad  taste." 

Who  of  refined  mind  would  not  indeed  be  believing  like  M.  Joubert 
than  skeptical  with  Pigault  Lebrun  ?  And  M.  Renan  has  hiniself  said 
with  reference  to  Beranger.  "  We  are  tempted  to  become  atheists  in 
order  to  escape  from  his  deism,  and  devotees  to  escape  from  being  par- 
takers of  his  dullness."  These  are  significant  confessions  which  com- 
plicate M.  Renan 's  part  as  a  critic,  and  which  attest  at  the  same  time 
the  delicate  and  rare  quality  of  his  mind.  The  epidermis  of  this  mind 
(so  to  speak)  is  extremely  fine,  and  shrinks  from  certain  contacts.  An 
impression  sometimes  prevails  over  the  idea  itself.  He  is  sensitive  as 
an  artist.  He  certainly  loves  truth,  but  he  detests  vulgarity  still  more. 
There  are  delicate  and  noble  errors  which  would  appear  to  him  prefer- 
able to  trivial  truths. 

This  aversion  to  the  vulgar,  to  the  too  simple  and  the  too  easy  even 
in  what  is  honest,  to  what  has  neither  novelty,  originality,  nor  depth, 
led  him,  in  his  remarkable  work  upon  Channing,  to  trace,  under  a  mask 
of  eulogy,  the  wittiest  and  most  ironical  of  portraits.  We  see  there 
what  must  have  been  the  defects  in  Channing's  character  which  led 
him  to  entertain  the  idea  of  his  popular  ro/e,  such  as  he  conceived 
it  to  be,  and  to  combine  with  it,  as  he  did,  the  necessary  force  and  the 
means  of  success.  I  sometimes  ask  of  myself  how  many  defects  have 
to  be  joined  to  talent  in  order  to  form  a  great  orator :  it  seems  M. 
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Renan  might  put  to  himself  an  analagous  question,  and  ask  how  many 
qualities  and  superior  gifts  it  is  necessary  to  be  stripped  of  in  order  to 
make  a  great  Unitarian  preacher.  The  eulogy  of  Channing  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  such  phrases  as  :  He  had  not He  did  not 

comprehend If  he  was  not  this  no  more  was  he  that 

which  cannot  fail  to  become  piquant  in  the  long  run.  It  is  thus  I  im- 
agine that  Plato  would  make  an  essay  on  religious  critical  literature 
were  he  to  come  in  our  day.  And  to  sepak  becomingly  of  M.  Renan 
himself,  who  is  so  complex  and  so  evasive  when  one  presses  him, 
or  tries  to  grasp  him  entirely,  it  would  be  fitting  that  this  should  be 
less  an  article  of  criticism  than  a  little  dialogue  in  the  manner  of  Plato. 
But  who  would  write  it  ? 

What  I  say  of  M.  Renan  as  an  artist,  might  be  contradicted  by 
more  than  one  passage  of  his  writings,  without  being  thereby  refuted  or 
remaining  less  true.  One  day  he  happened  to  remark  to  M.  de  Sacy, 
at  the  risk  of  scandalizing  that  faithful  and  religious  admirer  of  the 
beautiful  works  of  other  times,  that  if  by  a  singular  chance  he  should 
be  permitted  to  choose  between  the  notes  which  Titus  Livius  had  had 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  history  itself  of  Titus  Livius,  he  would  give  all 
that  magnificent  composition  and  all  that  prose  of  the  Decades  for  the 
simple  notes.  Here  we  have  the  pure  critic,  curious  as  to  origins,  who 
seems  to  revolt  against  rhetoric,  were  it  of  the  most  brilliant  kind.  But 
do  not  begin  to  imagine  that  these  notes  which  M.  Renan  wished  to 
possess,  those  primitive  and  original  materials,  were  sought  by  him  in 
order  to  publish  them  such  as  they  were,  with  an  interpretation.  No  : 
if  he  gained  possession  of  them,  and  his  first  thirst  of  curiosity  were 
quenched,  his  second  desire  would  be,  I  imagine,  to  reconstruct  for 
himself  a  historical  monument,  a  monument  joined  together  anew  and 
superior  in  quality  and  construction  to  the  ancient  one.  According  to 
him,  the  critic  prepares  the  way  for  the  artist. 

There  are  instances  in  which  the  latter  comes  off  victorious,  when  for 
example,  in  his  article  on  the  Revolutions  d*  Italie  by  M.  Ferrari,  stop- 
ping short  on  the  character  and  historical  function  of  modern  Rome, 
and  seeking  in  vain  to  represent  her  under  a  new  figure  worthy  of  her 
past,  he  devotes  her  forever  to  the  melancholy  and  picturesque  destiny 
of  Guardian  of  the  Tombs ;  he  is  emphatically  at  once  poet  and  painter 
there,  as  much  as  Chateaubriand. 

"  As  for  me,"  he  exclaims,  "  I  cannot  regard  without  terror  the  day 
in  which  life  shall  penetrate  anew  this  sublime  heap  of  rubbish.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  Rome  as  other  than  she  is,  the  museum  of  all  worn-out 
grandeurs,  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  victims  of  this  world,  of  dethroned 
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sovereigns,  disappointed  politicians,  skeptical  thinkers,  every  species 
of  the  sick  and  the  disgusted  ;  and  if  ever  the  fatal  leveling  of  modern 
insipidity  threaten  to  penetrate  this  compact  mass  of  sacred  ruins,  I 
would  wish  that  the  priests  and  monks  should  be  paid  to  preserve  it,  in 
order  to  maintain  within  it  the  sadness  and  the  misery,  and  round 
about  it  fever  and  desert" 

One  of  the  most  advanced  of  modern  minds  and  most  devoted  to  the 
idea  of  progress  at  all  hazards,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  when  he  was 
asked  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Italy,  what  he  thought  of  Rome, 
answered,  "  I  do  not  care  for  Rome  :  it  feels  like  death"  This  is  the  di- 
rectly opposite  point  of  view. 

I  read  again  this  passage  of  M.  Renan.  Observe  always  the  fear 
of  being  hackneyed.  M.  Royer-Collard  was  not  more  jealous  of  think- 
ing by  himself,  and  with  a  few,  than  M.  Renan  is  by  instinct. 

I  do  not  say  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong:  I  pursue  with  him  a 
natural  and  delicate  shading,  I  seize  it  in  his  original  line  and  in  his 
own  bent,  and  I  ask  myself  whether  it  gains  or  loses  with  years. 

There  are,  however,  some  instances  where  there  is  evident  excess, 
and,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  in  so  speaking  of  such  a  mind,  where  there  is 
something  of  superstition.  On  one  occasion,  writing  of  the  French 
Academy  with  reference  to  a  publication  of  M.  Livet,  he  seeks  for 
and  finds  subtle  and  profound  reasons  for  the  institution  and  for  its 
memorable  duration,  an  institution  the  prestige  of  which  it  certainly 
does  not  befit  me  to  wish  weakened  ;  but  he  seems  to  believe  that  it 
is  with  the  Academy  as  with  Rome,  tjiat  it  is  destined  for  eternity. 
"  Let  any  one  attempt,"  says  he,  "  to  depict  a  power,  however  author- 
ized to  do  everything  imaginable,  which  should  dare  to  assail  the 
number  forty,  which  has  become  sacred  in  literature,  and  he  will  not  suc- 
ceed. "  Thank  God  !  the  Academy  is  not  and  has  never  been  threat- 
ened in  our  days ;  but  yet  I  do  not  think  that  this  figure  forty  has 
such  a  historic  value.  The  article  is  very  clever,  and  the  subject  good ; 
but,  good  as  it  is,  the  method  of  M.  Renan  is  somewhat  too  grand  for 
it,  and  in  this  limited  frame,  upon  this  chess-board  which  I  possess 
thoroughly,  I  perceive  several  defects  in  the  method  employed  and  in 
the  too  ideal  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

It  is  in  this  article  on  the  Academy  that  M.  Renan  has  done  homage 
to  the  elevation  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  who,  on 
his  part,  has  not  been  behind  in  politeness  towards  a  generous  adver- 
sary. Those  two  talented  men,  those  two  diversely  aristocratic  under- 
standings, each  from  his  own  height  has  saluted  the  other. 

M.  Renan,  in  his  excursions  into  the  domain  of  Art,  has  written 
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nothing  finer,  more  penetrating,  and  more  touching,  than  what  he  has 
given  concerning  the  Tentation  du  'Christ  by  Ary  Scheffer  :  it  is  in  this 
piece  of  perfect  elegance  and  exquisite  moral  refinement  that  he  has 
perhaps  laid  most  bare  to  us  the  secret  of  his  method,  the  nature  and 
quality  of  his  mind,  and  the  scope  of  his  highest  aspiration.  "  All 
philosophy,"  he  says,  "  is  necessarily  imperfect,  since  it  seeks  to  shut 

up  the  infinite  into  a  limited  compass Only  Art. is  infinite. 

It  is  thus  that  Art  appears  to  us  as  the  highest  degree  of  criti- 
cism :  we  reach  it  on  the  day  when,  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of 
all  systems,  we  arrive  at  wisdom."  Those  who  feared  at  first  that,  not- 
withstanding the  sincere  precautions  of  M.  Renan,  he  should  admit 
any  hostile  feeling  into  his  History  of  Christianity,  may  re-assure  them- 
selves. Under  one  form  or  other,  he  has  submitted  to  Jesus,  —  above 
all,  he  has  done  so  since  his  visit  to  Palestine,  the  desired  object  and 
term  of  his  voyage,  the  smiling  country  of  Gennesaret,  which  resembles 
a  garden,  and  where  the  Son  of  Man  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  on  earth  on  his  mission  of  preaching  to  the  little  ones  and  the 
poor,  the  fishers  and  the  women  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  : 
one  must  hear  how  rapturously  and  with  what  charm  he  speaks  of  this 
fresh  landscape,  the  natural  scene  of  the  Gospels.  No :  the  history  of 
Jesus,  whatever  be  the  degree,  whatever  the  shade  and  the  sense  of 
adoration  (for  he  accepts  the  word),  is  not  in  bad  hands.  •. 

From  every  side  I  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion :  at  a  certain  mo- 
ment, at  the  end  of  each  alley,  at  the  height  of  each  study,  with  M. 
Renan,  the  critic  transforms  himself,  visibly  terminates ;  dulls  a  little, 
some  will  say ;  certainly  blooms  and  is  crowned  as  artist,  others  will 
say  ;  and  they  will  both  crow  over  it. 

I  have  reached  the  limit  which  I  assigned  to  myself,  and  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  divers  works  of  M.  Renan,  the  seven  or  eight  vol- 
umes ranged  before  me,  each  of  which  would  merit  an  examination  by 
itself.  It  is  true  I  am  no  judge  of  almost  any  of  them.  I  should  have 
wished,  at  any  rate,  on  the  subject  of  essays,  in  regard  to  which  I  feel 
myself  a  little  more  at  home,  to  indicate  those  which  appeared  to  me 
perfect  and  charming  of  their  kind  (the  Lamennais,  the  Recollections 
of  an  old  German  Professor,  on  Italian  Catholic  Art,  on  the  author  of 
the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  etc.)  ;  but  I  hasten  on,  and  do  not  fear  to 
handle  a  single  subject  more,  which  happily  interests  in  the  highest 
degree  both  our  youth  and  the  general  public. 

On  the  death  of  M.  Quatremere,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College 
of  France,  about  five  years  ago,  M.  Renan,  whom  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  societies  pointed  out  as  his  successor,  was  ready  to  declare 
21 
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himself  a  candidate :  some  difficulties,  however,  that  loomed  before  him 
kept  him  back.  The  chair  was  not  given  to  any  one,  but  was  filled  up 
ad  interim  by  a  very  estimable  gentleman  (M*  Dubeux).  Meanwhile, 
and  whilst  he  was  on  a  mission  in  Libanus,  M.  Renan,  learning  that  it 
was  desired  that  he  should  have  a  chair,  replied  that  he  could  accept 
of  no  other  chair  than  that  of  M.  Quatremfere.  This  indeed  is  his 
specialty,  his  principal  vocation.  He  does  not  conscientiously  feel  him- 
self at  liberty  to  elude  it  He  insists  on  this  position,  on  this  aim  of  all 
his  scientific  life,  ai  a  duty.  He  aspires  to  the  honor  of  instituting  and 
restoring  in  France  a  noble  study,  which  Bossuet  caused  to  be  pro- 
scribed and  stifled  in  its  birth  in  the  person  of  Richard  Simon.  The 
times  have  progressed ;  the  words  of  tolerance  and  liberty  are  resound- 
ing :  are  they  but  words  ?  For  my  part  (and  I  am  entitled,  having  suf- 
fered in  my  time  and  had  my  feeble  voice  silenced,  to  have  an  opinion 
upon  these  questions  regarding  the  right  of  public  speaking),  it  seems 
to  me,  that  to  a  generation  truly  liberal  in  the  largest  and  most  civil- 
ized sense,  to  a  youth  in  whom  the  sincere  religious  sentiment  does 
not  degenerate  into  fanaticism,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  here  when 
the  matter  is  well  considered,  and  that  the  misunderstanding  between 
M.  Renan  and  a  portion  of  his  auditory  should  not  continue.  Strange, 
that  a  professor,  learned,  respectful,  eloquent,  but  of  a  measured  elo- 
quence, who  makes  no  appeal  to  the  passions,  and  who  addresses  him- 
self only  to  the  understanding,  cannot  obtain,  even  from  those  who  are 
likely  to  be  his  future  opponents,  that  hearing  for  a  single  hour,  that 
silence  indispensable  to  a  right  comprehension  1  And  it  would  be  in 
the  name  of  the  doctrines  which  have  their  root  in  the  word  of  life 
preached  in  all  places,  that  an  investigation,  not  of  the  doctrines  them- 
selves, but  of  the  records  and  of  the  texts,  cannot  be  scientifically  under- 
taken and  treated  orally.  I  know  what  indulgence  must  be  granted 
to  a  first  emotion,  to  the  ardor  and  passion  natural  to  all  youth  ;  but 
the  leaders  of  our  youth,  for  it  has  those  who  reflect  more  deeply  than 
it,  will  be  able  to  give  counsel.  I  love  sometimes  to  dream,  and  I  have 
represented  to  myself— carrying  myself  back,  it  is  true,  in  my  dream 
several  years — the  opening  of  the  course  of  M.  Renan.  The  pro- 
fessor is  in  his  chair:  he  begins,  casting  his  eyes  around  him.  Side  by 
side  with  the  masters,  his  brethren  and  friends,  side  by  side  with  the  lu- 
minaries of  the  University, — from  whom,  however,  he  is  distinguished, — 
whom  does  he  see  in  the  first  rank  ?  The  most  known  and  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  very  adversaries,  those  whom  he  would  accept  most 
willingly  as  public  rivals  and  regular  antagonists, — Lacordaire,  Ozariam, 
M*  de  Montalembert, — are  there  in  person,  at  the  foot  of  the  chair, 
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rendering  homage  by  their  presence  to  the  liberty  of  teaching,  and  by  a 
gesture  or  a  look,  if  needed,  knowing  how  to  calm  and  satisfy  those  of 
their  younger  friends  who  are  leaning  behind  on  the  benches.  Now 
and  again,  a  slight  quiver  (for  every  crowd  is  alive)  has  warned  the 
professor  that  he  has  touched  a  delicate  and  tender  part  of  the  human 
conscience,  and  that  he  must  redouble  his  care ;  and  he  is  the  man 
above  all  men  to  feel  this  and  to  mark  it  But  on  all  the  benches  they 
listen,  they  eagerly  keep  silence,  they  even  admire  the  delicacy  of 
thought  and  of  expression  which,  for  the  first  time,  is  applied  in  such  a 
method  to  these  grave  and  difficult  questions.  And  when  the  professor 
rises  at  the  end,  the  crowd  rises  with  him,  departing  full  of  instruction, 
of  new  views,  of  desires  for  explanation,  of  cravings  for  solution,  of 
animated  and  clamorous  controversies  long  continued,  but  every  one 
congratulating  himself  that  the  liberty  of  lofty  instruction,  in  so  far  as 
that  depends  on  the  equity  of  an  audience,  is  consecrated  among  us  by 
a  rare  example  and  in  one  of  its  most  elevated  branches. 

W.  IL  Walkbil 
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NOTES. 

WE  are  glad  to  present  the  following  letter  from  Francis 
E.  Abbot,  which  reached  us  too  late  for  our  January 
issue : — 

LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  SHARMAN. 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  your  communication  in  The  Radical  for  Decem- 
ber, in  which  you  put  a  very  liberal  construction  on  the  action  of  the 
"  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches,"  at  New  York, 
I  find  the  following  passages :  "  As  things  now  stand,  not  only  all 
those  present  at  the  past  Conference,  but  also  Messrs.  Weiss,  Wasson, 
Johnson,  Potter,  and  others,  can  honorably  take  part  in  the  next.  I 
implore  them  not  lightly  to  refuse  to  do  so." — "Mr.  Abbot,  whom 
many  desire  to  see  in  the  Conference,  is  understood  not  to  be  willing 
to  come  in.  .  .  .  Let  all  who  have  hitherto  adopted  the  fatal  and 
favorite  Radical  policy  of  abstention  now  come  actively  into  the 
Unitarian  organization.  In  much  of  the  work  to  be  done,  we  can  all 
gladly  take  part.  Let  us  accomplish  Mr.  Hale's  promise,  — i  talk  little, 
and  work  much.' " 

This  direct  appeal  to  outsiders  to  "  come  in,"  and  the  casual  mention 
of  my  name  in  this  connection,  will  justify  me,  as  one  of  the  outsiders, 
in  publicly  replying  to  your  invitation.  It  is  a  misapprehension  to 
think  that  I  am  not  "willing"  to  "come  in."  My  «/i//,  I  trust,  has 
little  to  do  with  my  relation  to  the  Conference.  I  have  not  made  my 
own  position,  but  accept,  not  without  regret,  the  position  made  for  me 
by  free  principles,  which  pay  small  heed  to  private  wishes.  In  the 
Conference  are  many  dear  personal  friends,  whose  friendship  I  can 
never  relinquish,  —  friends  with  whom  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure,  as  it 
was  once  a  strong  hope,  to  act  even  to  the  end.  The  logic  of  ideas 
makes  this  impossible  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  something  even  more 
precious  than  companionship.  We  must  walk  in  diverging  paths :  but 
let  me  say  frankly,  that  if  feeling  had  the  casting  vote  in  this  matter,  no 
appeal  to  "  come  in  "  would  be  needed. 

The  Syracuse  Conference  (and  for  proof  of  the  statement  I  refer 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Eliot,  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  published  in 
ther"  Christian  Register"  of  Feb.  23,  1867)  decided  two  points,  —  that 
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all  its  members  must  accept  the  preamble  in  some  sense,  but  that  each 
member  was  free  to  interpret  it  for  himself.  Those  who  could  not 
honestly  remain  on  these  terms  —  of  whom  I  was  one  —  withdrew  from 
the  Conference.  Permit  me  to  quote  the  following  words  of  my  own, 
addressed  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Clarke  in  reply  to  a  public  letter  from  him,  and 
printed  in  the  "  Christian  Register"  of  Dec.  29,  1866,  as  they  criticise  by 
anticipation  the  position  just  taken  by  the  Conference:  "The  pre- 
amble of  any  constitution  is  the  very  ground  and  support  of  it  *  It 
states  the  '  reason  of  being '  of  the  organization  adopting  it.  It  differs 
in  this  respect  from  any  subsequent  resolution  or  declaration ;  for  it 
organizes  those,  and  those  only,  who  accept  it.  To  declare  the  preamble, 
as  a  whole,  binding  only  upon  the  majority,  is  to  declare  that  only  the 
majority  are  organized  by  it  into  a  corporate  body ;  yet  to  declare  that 
one  part  of  the  preamble  ( the  declaration  of  practical  purpose )  binds 
the  majority  and  the  minority  into  a  single  corporate  body,  while 
another  part  of  it  ( the  creed )  binds  the  majority  alone,  and  thus  splits 
the  single  body  just  organized,  would  be  so  awkward  and  ridiculous  a 
position  that  I  am  sure  the  Conference  will  never  consciously  assume 
it  The  instinct  of  the  Conference  led  it  wisely  in  this  respect  at  Syra- 
cuse :  it  cannot  without  absurdity  declare  its  preamble  to  be  a  mere 
majority  platform.  This  did  not  occur  to  me  until  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Conference ;  but  I  am  now  convinced  that  I  could  not 
again  honorably  ask  the  Conference  to  assume  such  a  position.  Nothing 
but  the  repeal  of  the  preamble-creed  would  at  once  preserve  the  self- 
respect  of  the  minority  and  the  organic  integrity  of  the  Conference. 
The  logical  necessities  of  organization,  therefore,  compel  the  Conference 
to  exclude  all  who  cannot  stand  on  the  preamble  as  the  common 
platform." 

Now  that  the  Conference  has  actually  assumed  the  undignified  atti- 
tude here  indicated,  simple  perception  of  the  ludicrous  might  suffice  as 
a  reason  for  Radical  "  abstention."  One  does  not  like  to  join  an 
organization  which  invites  the  ridicule  of  all  who  know  what  organiza- 
tion means.  But  I  will  urge  no  such  reason.  It  gives  me  no  pleasure 
to  see  good  men  laughed  at,  even  in  the  attempt  to  ride  two  horses ; 
and  I  should  much  prefer  to  see  the  Conference  show  by  its  action  that 
it  knows  what  it  is  doing.  Its  present  position  is  not  only  absurd,  but, 
what  is  of  vastly  greater  moment,  unmanly.  Two  manly  courses  are 
alone  open  to  it  One  is,  to  take  with  frankness  the  ground  of  the 
Lordship  of  Jesus,  and  then  say,  kindly  but  firmly,  that  none  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  Conference  who  will  not  confess  his  Lordship.  The 
other  is,  to  take  the  ground  of  Free  Religion  with  equal  frankness,  and 
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abolish  the  last  vestige  of  a  creed.  I  feel  a  very  sincere  respect  for 
those  who,  like  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  see  what  fealty  to  the  "  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  really  demands,  and  act  accordingly.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that 
the  Conference  means  to  maintain  strictly  "  Christian  "  ground  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  it  wishes  to  maintain 
perfectly  free  ground  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  Radical  members.  Its  two- 
faced  course  is  opening  the  eyes  of  Radicals,  however,  to  the  truth  that 
Christianity  and  perfect  freedom  are  not  compatible.  To  say  "  black  " 
in  the  preamble,  and  then  to  say  "white"  in  the  ninth  article,  is  a 
pitiable  compromise  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  No  true  friend  of  the . 
Conference  can  wish  it  to  retain  an  attitude  so  humiliating  in  the  eyes 
of  all  thoughtful  persons. 

What  are  the  actual  results  of  the  session  at  New  -York  ? 

i.  By  common  consent,  both  of  Conservatives  and  Radicals,  the  pre- 
amble, with  its  profession  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  stand 
henceforth  unchallenged.  The  reformatory  party  have  pledged  them- 
selves not  to  attempt  the  only  needed  reform.  The  preamble  was  the 
only  grievance :  that  is  to  be  respected  henceforth,  on  all  sides,  as  too 
sacred  to  be  touched. 

2.  There  can  therefore  be  no  "  further  amendment,"  worthy  of  any 
serious  effort,  at  the  "  next  Conference,"  as  you  suggest.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  Radical  can  honorably  ask  it,  after  his  voluntary  promise  to  be 
content  with  the  passage  of  the  ninth  article.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
expected  ( and  all,  I  presume,  that  you  contemplate )  is  the  adoption  of 
the  "omitted  clause."  But  this  would  be  of  no  substantial  value  while 
the  preamble  remains.  The  "  Christian  confession "  is  the  flag  of  the 
ship:  it  would  be  child's-play,  while  serving  under  it,  to  parade  a 
different  private  flag  in  the  button-hole. 

3.  This  unexpected  acquiescence  of  the  Radicals  themselves  in  the 
permanent  retention  of  the  preamble  will  satisfy  all  reflecting  minds 
that  the  entire  Conference,  including  both  its  elements,  has  finally 
planted  itself  on  a  distinctively  "  Christian "  platform,  and  that  the 
Christian  name  has  thus  become  its  recognized  limit  of  fellowship, 
against  which  all  protest  has  ceased.  They  who  can  conceive  a  larger 
than  "  Christian  "  freedom  must  look  elsewhere  to  find  it  realized.  So 
long  as  membership  in  a  religious  association  is  conditioned  upon  out- 
ward acceptance  of  a  name,  rather  than  upon  inward  sympathy  with 
principles  or  ideas,  or  practical  ends,  the  only  use  to  which  uncompro- 
mising lovers  of  religious  freedom  will  put  such  an  association  is  to 
leave  it  alone. 

The  real  defeat  of  the  Radical  cause  at  New  York  (and  I  think  it  a 
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Waterloo  defeat)  was  not  in  the  rejection  by  the  Conference  of  the 
"  omitted  clause,"  but  in  the  prior  voluntary  surrender  by  the  Radicals 
themselves.  The  battle  was  lost  before  it  began.  If  the  minority  had 
agreed  to  stand  together,  and  to  stake  everything  on  a  resolute  attempt 
to  repeal  the  preamble,  they  might  have  succeeded ;  or,  if  not,  they 
would  have  won  a  moral  victory.  There  was  no  defeat  at  Syracuse : 
there  need  have  been  none  at  New  York.  When  the  Radicals  voted  in 
council,  before  the  Conference  met,  not  to  meddle  with  the  preamble 
lest  they  should  imperil  their  "  positions,"  the  moral  tyranny  of  the  new 
ecclesiasticism  made  itself  not  only  felt  by  the  Radicals,  but  seen  of  all 
men.  No  sadder  proof  of  its  baleful  spiritual  influence  could  be  found. 
Freedom  is  betrayed  when  her  friends  stoop  to  compromise.  Believing 
that  he  who  thinks  first  of  his  "  position "  thinks  last  of  something 
worthier  of  his  thought,  and  that  whatever  tempts  him  to  oblivion  of 
this  is  his  worst  foe,  I  look  upon  the  National  Conference  as  a  demor- 
alizer of  men's  souls.  It  is  better  in  all  respects  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
ministry  rather  than  to  become  an  a'ccomplice  in  the  seduction ;  for 
there  is  no  diviner  service  of  mankind  than  to  serve  truth  with  cheerful 
sacrifice.  The  religious  association  that  holds  the  freedom  of  its 
humblest  member  as  less  sacred  than  its  own  interest  makes  every 
non-conformist  a  public  benefactor.  The  world  needs  men  who  know 
not  how  to  yield  a  principle.  The  case  stands  none  the  better  because 
at  New  York  both  sides  yielded  their  principle.  Do  not  expect  the 
uncompromising  to  indorse  your  compromise. 

I  cannot  understand  what  you  mean  by  "  Mr.  Hale's  promise."  Mr. 
Hale's  words  were  these :  "  If  they  ( /'.  e.  the  Radicals )  were  willing 
to  fight  under  my  banner,  if  they  were  willing  to  fight  with  my  leader,  I 
asked  no  questions  as  to  their  interpretation  of  banner,  leader,  or  cause. 

I  gave  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship The  ( claim  to  ) 

fellowship  is  predicated  on  the  '  desire  to  work  with  us.'  The  friends 
whom  I  have  around  me  here  well  know  that  I,  for  one,  shall  construe 
that  statement  with  great  strictness.  I  shall  expect  to  see  this  faith 
shown  in  works.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  expect  to  hear  very 
little  talking,  and  to  see  a  great  deal  of  working,  in  any  relation  we 
have  with  them."  If  you  had  not,  with  euphemism  so  delicate  that  it 
sounds  like  irony,  called  this  a  "  promise,"  I  should  haVe  called  it  a 
"  crack  of  the  whip."  Such  words  could  not  have  been  spoken  to 
Radicals  in  1865 :  is  it  progress  that  in  1868  they  are  silently  listened  to, 
and  called  a  "  promise  "  ?  This  is  not  language  addressed  to  equals  :  it 
is  the  imposition  of  conditions  upon  suppliants.  Those  who  propose  to 
comply  with  them  must  go  to  the  Conference  muzzled  and  mute,  not  to 
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demand  the  reform  of  a  grievance  and  an  injustice,  but  to  do  in  silence 
the  "  work  "  cut  out  for  them  by  their  superiors.  For  one,  I  could  not 
accept  the  terms  of  such  a  "  promise "  without  tingling  cheeks.  I 
remember  old  iEsop,  with  his  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  dog,  and  would 
rather  starve  in  freedom  than  fatten  with  a  galled  spot  on  my  neck. 

I  wish  from  my  heart  that  my  Radical  brothers  would  look  at  this 
whole  question  with  reference  to  personal  character,  and  ask  themselves, 
"Can   we    go  with  self-respect  1"     With    the  certainty,  therefore,  of 
offending  many  whom  I  would  gladly  please,  I  have  concluded  to  write 
this  letter.     Those  who  are  still  willing  to  call  themselves  "  Christians,", 
now  that  the  Christian  name  has  been  made  by  common  consent  the 
limit  of  fellowship,  may  belong  to  the  Conference  with  a  clear  con- 
science.    But  those  who  believe,  as  I  believe,  that  Christianity  neces- 
sarily limits  its  fellowship  to  Christians,  and  therefore  can  never  be  the 
free  religion  of  all  humanity,  can  hardly  ( in  my  opinion,  of  course,  — 
I  judge  no  man )  belong  to  it.     Neither  is  it  kindness  to  invite  any  but 
Christian  outsiders  to  "  come  in."     Do  you  invite  me,  who  am  put  by 
my  convictions  outside  the  circle  of  Christian  fellowship,  to  "  come  in  " 
as  a  Christian,  or  otherwise  ?     If  as  a  Christian,  you  invite  me  to  be 
false  in  my  heart's  core.  If  otherwise,  you  invite  me  to  enter,  not  by  the 
main  entrance  of  the  Christian  preamble,  but  by  the  back  door  of  the 
ninth  article.     Pardon  me  if  I  decline  both  invitations,  forbidden  to  ac- 
cept them  by  the  necessity  of  self-respect.     The  Conference  has,  without 
a  dissenting  voice,  declared  itself  a  Christian  body,  with  Christian  aims 
and  Christian  methods.     I  see  no  place  in  it  for  Radicals  at  all.     It 
should  be  left  to  do  its  own  work  in  its  own  way,  free  from  the  intrusive 
presence  of  those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  its  work  or  way.    Believ- 
ing in  broader  work  and  higher  ways,  I  cannot  co-operate  with  those 
who  labor  to  restrict  the  principle  of  perfect  freedom  by  the  limitation  of 
the  Christian  name.     It  is  a  cause  to  me  of  unmixed  wonder  how  any 
man  can  at  the  same  time  labor  for  a  universal  principle  and  for  its 
special  limitation, — how  he  can  justify  to  himself  his  building  up  with 
one  hand  and  his  pulling  down  with  the  other.     I  see  men  doing  this 
with  perfect  honesty  and  apparent  unconsciousness.     I  can  only  won- 
der at  it.     But,  for  myself,  I  must  work  for  a  single  aim,  and  leave  the 
Conference  undisturbed  by  my  presence. 

Truly  yours, 

Francis  E,  Abbot. 
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The  Natioxal  Reformer,  Secular  Advocate,  and  Free- 
Thought  Journal,"  published  in  London,  bears  the  following 
words  at  the  head  of  its  columns  :  — 

Do  not  destrov !  And  whv  not  destroy,  when  destruction  will  liber- 
ate  the  good  ?  What  is  the  aim  of  what  is  called  destruction  ?  The 
destruction  of  tyranny  is  political  freedom.  The  destruction  of  bigotry 
is  spiritual  and  mental  emancipation.  Positive  and  negative  are  mere 
forms.  Creation  and  destruction,  as  we  call  them,  are  just  one  and  the 
same  work,  the  work  which  man  has  to  do,  —  the  extraction  of  good 
from  eviL  —  William  Johnson  Fox. 

We  commend  this  to  those  "  Liberals "  who  are  ever  crying, 
"  Have  done  with  tearing  down,  and  begin  to  build  ; "  and  whose 
building  has  just  the  fault  that  it  is  reared  upon  rubbish,  which 
should  have  been  cleared  away  before  a  single  block  was  laid. 
For  is  not  he  the  only  practical  builder  who  thus  starts  from 
solid  ground  ?  and  he  the  air-castle  builder  who  does  not  clear 
away  the  rotten,  air-percolated,  segregated  surface-soil  before 
starting  ? 

"The  National  Antislavery  Standard"  steadily  main- 
tains its  independent  criticism  of  public  affairs.  Faithful  at  its 
post ;  undeceived  by  the  "  blaze  of  glory  "  in  which  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  close  ;  waiting  for  the  substance,  when  others  turned 
aside  all  too  thankful  for  the  promise,  resigning  the  issue  to  the 
unchallenged  manipulations  of  the  Republican  party, —  the  "Stan- 
dard "  has  had  its  foresight  more  than  justified.  Had  it  retired 
from  the  field  when  "  chattel  slavery "  was  abolished,  it  would 
have  left  its  work  only  half  done,  —  deceived  by  a  form  of  law, 
by  a  phrase.  Had  the  Lord,  in  the  legend,  stayed  his  hands 
and  retired  from  the  scene  when  the  children  of  Israel  had 
gained  the  opposite  shore,  leaving  the  dry  path  through  the  sea 
to  their  pursuers,  in  which  camp  would  have  been  heard  the 
song  of  triumph  ? 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  "  Standard "  has  had  an 
influence  in  shaping  the  honest  and  practical  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, since  the  war,  equaled  by  no  other  paper.  As  far  as  we 
have  got  on  the  way  towards  peace,  its  lead  has  been  followed. 

And  it  has  never  had  but  a  limited  circulation.     But  shrewd 
22 
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Republican  politicians  are  apt  to  see  this  journal,  and  to  know 
while  it  cries  "  Forward ! "  that  "  the  end  is  not  yet." 

While  the  race  that  was  enslaved  remains  under  burdens  en- 
tailed upon  it  by  slavery,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Government 
to  remove,  who  says  that  the  antislavery  issue  has  passed? 
It  is  sorry  justice  that  holds  a  people  in  bonds  a  century,  and 
then  turns  them  adrift  with  no  acknowledgment  of  the  enslaver's 
indebtedness ! 

"  Laying  hands  on  another, 
To  coin  his  labor  and  sweat, 
He  goes  in  pawn  to  his  victim, 
For  eternal  years  in  debt" 

The  "  Standard  "  has  a  rigl^t  to  live  to  the  end.  Its  counsel 
is  needed.  It  is  a  journal  that,  on  the  question  of  paying  off  tlte 
debt  to  the  negro,  is  never  shaky. 

Mr.  Alcott,  in  the  course  of  his  late  conversation  on 
"  Woman,"  said,  "  This  is  woman's  evening."  One  would  think 
that  we  might  also  say,  "  This  is  woman's  day,  her  year."  We 
are  in  receipt  of  so  many  new  publications  of  late  advocating  the 
claims  of  woman,  we  begin  to  feel  that  the  work  of  her  emanci- 
pation is  to  be  speedily  accomplished,  and  without  a  war.  Many 
weeklies,  religious  and  secular,  and  many  dailies,  have  wheeled 
into  rank  ;  and  we  even  find  some  of  these  canvassing  their  own 
claims  to  having  been  "  pioneers  "  of  the  movement. 

Among  the  new  papers  especially  devoted  to  woman, "  The  Rev- 
olution "  was  the  first  to  make  it^appearance.  It  is  conducted 
with  ability,  and  is  among  the  handsomest  papers  we  receive. 

"  The  Woman's  Advocate,"  a  monthly  magazine  of  sixty-two 
pages,  has  just  appeared.  It  is  issued  from  New  York.  We 
have  received  the  January  number. 

New  York  and  Chicago  have  each  a  weekly  publication  called 
"  The  Sorosis." 

We  receive  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  "The  Woman's  Advocate," 
a  small  weekly,  which  promises  to  grow  and  improve. 

Altogether,  the  "woman  question"  is  well  launched.  The 
political  aspect  of  it,  we  doubt  not,  will  speedily  pass  by  in  this 
country.  It  will  be  wise  to  save  time  and  bustle,  and  concede 
the  inevitable  without  delay. 
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We  have  received  No.  3,  Vol.  II.,  of  "The  lournal  of  Specu- 
lative Philosophy."  The  editor  announces  that  a  new  volume 
will  soon  be  begun,  and  that  "  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  each 
subscriber  will  swell  the  aggregate  subscription  list  to  the  num- 
ber requisite  to  make  it  entirely  self-supporting." 

This  journal  is  conducted  with  so  much  ability,  and  to  such 
high  results,  it  would  be  a  poor  comment  upon  a  cbuntry,  in  which 
it  stands  without  a  rival  in  its  line,  if  it  could  not  find  an  ade- 
quate support. 

A  series  of  Sunday  meetings,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
began  the  17th  of  January.  The  following  are  among  the 
speakers  engaged :  — 

John  Weiss,  R.  W.  Emerson,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham,  T.  W.  Higginson,  Francis  E.  Abbot,  William  J.  Potter, 
A.  B.  Alcott,  D.  A.  Wasson,  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Samuel  Johnson. 

We  learn  that  the  twelfth  name  is  not  given,  because  not  un- 
conditionally promised.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  either 
Lucretia  Mott  or  Wendell  Phillips  will  be  the  speaker. 

Thd  following  notice  of  these  meetings  appears  in  "The 
Springfield  Republican  "  :  — 

"  The  reputation  of  the  speakers  will  attract  an  audience  who  will 
find  each  discourse  of  its  own  peculiar  kind,  little  regard  being  had  to 
what  the  other  speakers  have  said.  The  experiment  is  a  good  one, 
though  it  will  shock  some  of  our  '  evangelical '  friends.  No  doubt  a 
Sunday  afternoon  could  be  better  employed  than  in  listening  to  these 
discourses  ;  but  in  how  many  of  the  Boston  churches,  even,  will  it  be 
better  spent  ?  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
that  city,  even  of  cultivated  people,  who  dawdle  through  and  waste  the 
most  precious  part  of  the  week.  In  due  time  such  meetings  will  be 
free  to  all  comers,  and  will  take  an  important  place  in  the  Sunday 
services  of  Boston  people." 

Mr.  Wasson  is  giving,  this  winter,  a  popular  lecture,  entitled, 
"  On  board  an  Emigrant  Ship,"  relating  his  experience.  We  say 
popular^  but  do  not  thereby  mean  a  superficial,  rose-water  affair  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ranting  batch  of  reformatory  phlegm, 
Nothing  which  Mr.  Wasson  writes  falls  upon  that  level. 
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Landmarks  of  History.  In  Three  Parts.  By  Miss  Yonge.  With  Alter- 
ations and  Emendments  by  Edith  L.  Chase.  Second  American  Edition, 
Revised.  Part  I.  Ancient  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Mohammedan  Conquest.  Part  II.  Mediaeval  History,  from  the  Moham- 
medan Invasion  to  the  Reformation.  Part  III.  Modern  History,  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  our  Times.  New  York :  Leypoldt 
Holt.     1868. 

The  perseverance  which  Messrs.  Leypoldt  &  Holt  have  exhibited  in  revis- 
ing these  books,  and  in  advertising  them  since  their  revision,  will  prepossess 
those  in  favor  of  them  who  are  aware  of  the  general  quality  of  the  works 
these  active  publishers  have  given  to  the  public,  and  examination  of  them 
will  justify  this  favorable  judgment. 

Though  not  compendious  enough  to  take  the  place  of  other  histories,  they 
fill  a  demand  which  the  tendency  of  our  time  to  generalizing  and  philosophiz- 
ing creates,  and  which  needs  to  be  answered  for  the  young  as  well  as  for  the 
.old.  Intended  as  text  and  hand  books,  they  will  also  serve  the  middling 
reader,  by  furnishing  distinct  delineations,  in  a  few  simple  lines,  of.  events 
about  which  the  views  of  most  people  are  vague  and  indistinct  For  instance, 
in  eight  i6mo  pages,  we  are  presented  with  so  faithful  and  interesting  a 
picture  of  the  Girondists,  that  we  are  sure  to  carry  away  knowledge  to 
remember.  And  the  secret  of  the  author's  success  in  making  her  story  brief 
and  simple,  though  vivid,  lies  in  her  faithfulness  to  the  method  of  giving 
characteristic  speeches  from  the  chief  actors  in  each  age  —  sentences  which 
contain  the  essence  of  the  time,  and  make  detail  cheap  and  dispensable. 
The  books  are  hardly  more  than  collections  of  the  best  bon  mots  from  all 
times  and  peoples  ;  and,  if  we  remember  that  history  is  only  the  biographies 
of  a  few  great  men,  we  shall  esteem  this  account  of  the  books  great  praise. 

We  would  recommend  the  editor  to  preserve  one  orthography  throughout 
the  set,  and  not  to  spell  the  word  "  Mohammedan  "  in  three  ways,  as  she  has 
done,  even  permitting  a  difference  to  appear  in  the  titlepages.  The  works 
will  reward  the  labor  of  several  revisions. 

There  is  an  excellent  chronological  sketch  in  the  appendix  to  the  volume 
of  Modern  History,  and  convenient  genealogical  tables  and  indexes  in  the 
others,  which  we  doubt  not  will  make  our  copies  some  of  the  oftenest  used 
books  upon  our  shelves.  J.  b.  m. 

Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Harriet  Tubman. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  friends  of  this  remarkable  woman  that 
some  account  of  her  life  and  adventures  should  be  given  to  the  public.     But 
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her  own  active  life  has  prevented  her  from  learning  to  write  and  read,  and 
even  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  tell  her  whole  story 
to  others  connectedly  and  slowly  enough  for  report  Mrs.  Bradford  has,  how- 
ever, partly  fulfilled  this  task,  and  we  hope  that  she  or  some  other  friend  will 
preserve  yet  more  details  of  this  interesting  story.  Perhaps  she  has  done 
wisely  in  giving  only  such  statements  as  are  corroborated  by  other  evidence 
than  Harriet's.  Yet  we  would  gladly  have  had  fuller  record  of  Harriet's 
peculiar  spiritual  life  from  her  own  lips,  and  used  our  own  discretion  as  to 
the  credence  to  be  given  to  it.  Such  phenomena  as  her  visions  and  dreams, 
her  belief  in  special  prayer,  her  asserted  clairvoyance,  etc.,  have  a  great 
psychological  interest  How  far  such  unusual  perception  and  activity  makes 
amends  for  culture,  is  a  question  of  curious  speculation.  That  she  believes 
herself  in  these  peculiar  powers,  we  think  no  one  who  knows  her  can  doubt. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  they  do  not  affect  the  soundness  of  her  practical  judg- 
ment, nor  her  shrewdness  and  sagacity.  A  life  like  hers,  lived  in  the  midst 
of  our  age  of  culture,  is  well  worth  studying.  Such  native  powers,  entirely 
untrained  by  schools  and  books,  but  wonderfully  developed  by  the  sharp 
discipline  of  necessity,  mark  her  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  of 
the  age.  This  book  is  interesting  as  a  story,  as  well  as  of  great  value  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  slavery.  It  is  sold  for  Harriet's  benefit,  and 
we  trust  that  the  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition  will  call  for  another,  to  which 
additions  may  be  made. 

It  is  not  published,  but  printed  by  private  subscription.  It  may  be  found 
at  No.  8  Studio  Building.  E.  D.  c. 

Across    Lots.     By  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale.     American    Unitarian  Association. 
Boston  :   1868. 

In  all  the  wide  range  of  "  useful  literature,"  we  know  of  nothing  superior 
to  tracts.  They  have  two  advantages,  —  they  cost  nothing,  and  they  burn 
well.  There  is  a  positive  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  in  kindling  your  fire  with 
a  printed  page  so  charged  with  inflammable  doctrines,  you  only  anticipate 
spontaneous  combustion.  We  should  not  dare  to  say  how  many  theological 
bogies  have  disappeared  up  our  chimney  under  the  gentle  persuasion  of  a 
lucifer  match  tipped  with  their  native  brimstone.  We  thank  the  "  Deposito- 
ries "  and  "  Repositories  "  and  Dr.  Dryasdusts  and  colporteurs  for  their  la- 
bors :  if  they  but  knew  how  much  their  "  other  worldliness  "  has  contributed 
to  our  temporal  comfort,  they  would  realize  that  their  efforts  have  not  been 
cold  and  cheerless  in  results. 

But  here  is  a  tract  which  "  draws  "  in  a  different  way ;  one  too  full  of  life 
to  burn,  except  in  thought  We  welcome  it  as  one  of  nature's  warnings 
and  so  of  nature's  gospel  to-day.     But  let  it  speak  for  itself:  — 

"  To  say  that  it  is  hard  for  a  locomotive  engine  to  leave  its  track,  and  run 
across  —  or,  in  Latin,  to  transgress  —  where  no  track  has  been  made  for  it, 
seems  clear  enough.  To  say  that  it  is  hard  for  a  child  of  God  to  leave  the 
way  of  that  God,  the  way  of  his  own  divine  nature,  and  try  to  adapt  himself 
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to  the  ways  of  hyenas,  or  of  foxes,  or  of  the  swine,  seems  as  clear.  Do  not 
let  us  satisfy  ourselves  with  looking  at  some  future  result  of  such  transgres- 
sion, —  such  abandonment  of  the  divine  way.  No  !  We  rack  the  engine  it- 
self; we  twist  it,  and  begin  its  ruin,  the  moment  the  transgression  begins. 
"  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one  "  is  the  motto  of  the  fool,  who  is  too  proud  to 
keep  his  carriage  upon  the  highway  which  wiser  men  have  traveled.  But  the 
life  is  not  merry.  Merriment  requires  balance,  ease,  comfort,  and  some 
measure  of  success.  Passion  indulged  in  leaves  no  balance,  no  ease,  no  com- 
fort, and  insures  failure.  Passion  of  its  nature  is  lawless.  It  defies  God's 
law.  It  defies  all  law.  You  might  as  well  expect,  therefore,  that  a  pebble 
from  the  beach  should  fit  in  with  the  carved  edges  of  the  mosaic  of  a  breast- 
pin, as  that  a  life  of  passion  should  at  any  tagt  fit  in  with  any  other  life. 
Two  passionate  natures,  uncontrolled,  sometimes  touch  for  an  instant  But 
then  they  fly  apart,  like  the  sides  of  a  bursting  shell.  The  way  of  each  is 
hard,  and  it  is  a  way  which  must  be  traveled  alone.  It  is  hard,  because  it  is 
the  way  of  passion.  This  is  not  simply  because  God  is  displeased.  It  is  not 
simply  because  men  and  angels  are  sorry.  It  is  that  the  fool  who  shoots  of! 
the  road,  who  transgresses,  or  goes  cross-ways,  is  dissatisfied  with  himself 
He  is  dissatisfied  with  the  taste  of  his  own  liquor,  dissatisfied  with  the  kiss 
of  his  purchased  paramour,  dissatisfied  with  the  gold  which  he  rakes  from 
the  gambling-table  :  he  is  disgusted  with  the  steady  ebbing  and  failing  of  his 
own  powers.  As  for  future  punishment  of  transgression,  he  knows  as  little 
of  that  as  ever.  But  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard  now ;  and  he  knows 
that,  as  he  rides  upon  it."  d.  h.  m. 


The  Spiritual  Harp  :  the  New  Music  Book  for  the  Choir,  Congregation, 
and  Social  Circle.  By  J.  M.  Peebles  and  J.  O.  Barrett.  E.  H.  Bailey, 
Musical  Editor.    Boston  :  William  White  &  Co.     1869. 

The  first  thought  that  possesses  the  mind  in  looking  into  this  book  is  life, 
earnest  life,  —  not  death ;  life  in  its  crises,  in  its  most  vital  and  important 
phases ;  life  when  it  is  deepest  in  solemnity  and  hope ;  living  truth  instead 
of  mouldy  and  crushing  superstitions.  In  music  and  verse,  this  is  its  most, 
prominent  characteristic.  The  emancipated  from  the  errors,  blunders,  false- 
hoods, blindness,  malaria  of  pious  cant  and  religious  fraud  will  regard  "  The 
Harp"  as  something  of  a  feast.  It  is  full  and  gushing  with  sentiment.  It 
deals  with  sympathy  and  affection,  —  the  domestic  graces  and  virtues.  The 
bosom  consecrated  largely  by  the  spirit  of  family  will  delight  in  these  tunes 
and  their  words..  They  will  teach  their  children  in  them.  Here  are  songs 
and  phrases  fo$  the  sublimest  themes, — justice,  philanthropy,  patriotism, 
temperance,  kindness  to  the  needy,  charity  to  the  erring ;  and  for  all  princi- 
ples and  elements  that  uplift,  chasten,  console,  and  beautify  life  with  wisdom 
and  love.  So  great  a  proportion  of  the  book  is  pleasing,  we  leave  the  office 
of  criticism  to  other  hands.  We  like  "The  Harp."  It  does  not  differ  from 
other  similar  books  so  much  in  its  music  (much  of  which  has  appeared 
before),  as  in  its  modernness,  and  its  availability  for  present  culture  and 
inspiration.  Let  it  supersede  the  ancient  coarse,  severe,  absurd,  abominable 
hymns  that  have  so  long  insulted  common  sense,  and  outraged  the  finest 
emotions  of  the^ieart.  J.  J.  L. 

.1 
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The  Ideal  in  Art.     By  H.  Taine.    Translated  by  J.  Durand.     New  York  : 
Leypoldt  &  Holt     1869. 

"  At  the  apex  of  nature  are  sovereign  forces  which  master  all  others  ;  at 
the  apex  of  art  are  masterpieces  which  surpass  all  others :  both  heights  are 
on  a  level,  and  the  sovereign  forces  of  nature  are  declared  through  the 
masterpieces  of  art" 

A  work  of  art,  whether  literary  or  fine  art,  approaches  the  ideal,  other 
things  being  equal,  in*proportion  as  it  represents  forces  and  characteristics 
that  are  stable,  elementary,  and  beneficent  Genius  often  fails,  or  achieves 
only  a  momentary  success,  because  it  portrays  the  transient  and  superficial ; 
while  mediocrity  sometimes  gains  an  immortality  of  renown,  because  in  some 
work  or  other  it  has  hit  upon  a  happy  representation  of  the  permanent  and 
elementary.  Shakespeare's  clowns  are  generally  insipid,  because,  like  Rabe- 
lais's  wit,  they  have  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  but  Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello,  and  the 
like,  belong  to  the  fashions  that  neve?  change.  Then,  if  Hamlet  and  the 
clown  were  equally  permanent  as  representations  of  human  nature,  Hamlet 
would  still  be  vastly  the  more  glorious  creation,  because  he  is  immeasurably 
the  more  important  character.  Hardly  any  amount  or  quality  of  genius  would 
be  sufficient  to  achieve  permanent  fame  merely  as  a  painter  of  fashions  and 
costumes,  because  these  soon  change  and  cease  to  be  interesting.  The 
author  or  artist  who  is  immensely  popular  to-day,  and  forgotten  to-morrow, 
succeeds  by  hitting  the  mark,  but  his  mark  is  only  a  bubble  in  the  stream  ; 
while  the  true  poet  or  artist,  aiming  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  leaves  the 
impression  of  his  genius  upon  all  the  future  ages.  But,  without  attempting  to 
give  more  than  a  very  slight  suggestion  of  the  scope  of  this  essay,  it  only 
remains  to  be  said  that  here  is  a  little  book  which  can  hardly  be  spared  from 
the  library  of  any  one  aiming  at  sound  views  of  criticism  in  art  and  literature. 

Under  the  Willows  and  Other  Poems.    By  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.     1869. 

Opening  Mr.  Lowell's  volume  of  poems,  one  may  not  expect  to  find  either 
weak  sentimentalisms,  or  strains  of  despairing  piety.  The  tone  is  eminently 
pious,  but  a  glow  of  health  rests  on  each  page.  What  for  example,  save 
sense  and  beauty  and  piety,  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  lines  ?  — 

"  I  love  to  enter  pleasure  by  a  postern, 
Not  the  broad  popular  gate  that  gulps  the  mob ; 
To  find  my  theatres  in  roadside  nooks, 
Where  men  are  actors,  and  suspect  it  not ; 
Where  Nature  all  unconscious  works  her  will, 
And  every  passion  moves  with  human  gait, 
Unhampered' by  the  buskin  or  the  train. 
Hating  the  crowd,  where  we  gregarious  men 
Lead  lonely  lives,  I  love  society, 
Nor  seldom  find  the  best  with  simpler  souls 
Unswerved  by  culture  from  their  native  bent, 
The  ground  we  meet  on  being  primal  man 
And  nearer  the  deep  basis  of  our  lives. 
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"  But,  O  half  heavenly,  earthly  half,  my  soul, 
Canst  thou  from  these  late  ecstasies  descend, 
Thy  lips  still  wet  with  the  miraculous  wine 
That  transubstantiates  all  thy  baser  stuff 
To  such  divinity  that  soul  and  sense, 
Once  more  commingled  in  their  source,  are  lost, — 
Canst  thou  descend  to  quench  a  vulgar  thirst 
With  the  mere  dregs  and  rinsings  of  the  world? 
Well,  if  my  nature  find  her  pleasure  so,      f 
I  am  content,  nor  need  to  blush :  I  take 
My  little  gift  of  being  clean  from  God, 
Not  haggling  for  a  better ;  holding  it 
Good  as  ever  any  in  the  world, 
My  days  as  good  and  full  of  miracle. 
I  pluck  my  nutriment  from  any  bush, 
Finding  out  poison  as  the  first  man  did, 
By  tasting,  and  then  buffering,  if  I  must. 
Sometimes  my  bush  burns,  and  sometimes  it  is 
A  leafless  wilding  shivering  by  the  wall ; 
But  I  have  known  when  winter  barberries 
Pricked  the  effeminate  palate  with  surprise 
Of  savor  whose  mere  harshness  seemed  divine. 

"  O  benediction  of  the  higher  mood, 
And  human  kindness  of  the  lower !  for  both 
I  will  be  grateful  while  I  live,  nor  question 
The  wisdom  that  both  made  us  what  we  are, 
With  such  large  range  as  from  the  ale-house  bench 
Can  reach  the  stars,  and  be  with  both  at  home." 

Mr.  Lowell  sought,  in  the  poem  "After  the  Burial,"  to  express,  as  we 
judge,  the  mood  of  the  time,  and  not  at  all  to  state  therein  his  creed.  A 
number  of  clergymen  have  made  this  poem  serve  for  a  text,  commending  the 
beauty  of  the  lines,  but  regretting  the  poet's  want  of  faith.  And  yet  who 
will  not,  with  the  poet,  say  to  them,  — 

"  Console  if  you^will,  I  can  bear  it ; 
'Tis  a  well-meant  alms  of  breath : 
But  not  all  the  preaching  since  Adam 
Has  made  death  other  than  death. 


"  That  little  shoe  in  the  corner, 

So  worn  and  wrinkled  and  brown, 
With  its  emptiness  confutes  you, 
And  argues  your  wisdom  down." 


The  words  are  true  to  nature.    More  than  this,  we  suppose,  their  author 
did  not  intend. 
The  finest  poem  in  the  book,  in  our  judgment,  is  "  The  Foot- Path." 

S.  H.  In. 
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PLATO. 

A  CONVERSATION.  BY  A.  BRONSON  ALCOTT* 

WE  deal  this  evening  with  a  human  subject,  and  I  venture 
to  read  some  brief  notes  as  the  thread  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  we  hope  will  follow.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favor  to 
receive  a  hint  if  I  read  too  long,  as  I  value  the  conversation  even 
more  than  the  reading  ;  and  if  the  company  will  be  kind  enough 
as  I  read,  if  any  point  interests  them,  to  remember  it,  and,  after 
the  reading,  put  their  questions,  we  will  try  to  speak  to  these. 

NOTES    ON    PLATO. 

Born  B.  C.  429.     Died  348. 

It  was  a  common  speech  among  the  Athenians,  that  Apollo 
begat  iEsculapius  and  Plato,  —  the  one  to  cure  bodies,  the  other, 
souls.  Certainly  the  last  was  of  divine  extraction  ;  his  life  and 
thoughts  fruitful  in  genius  and  immortality.  Like  all  superior 
persons,  his  birth  is  traced  to  a  divine  ancestry,  and  dignified 
with  fables.  His  mother,  Perictione,  was  a  descendant  of  Solon, 
and  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty.     Aristo,  his  father,  was  of 

•  Reported  for  The  Radical  by  B.  F-  Yerrington, 
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an  eminent  family.  To  him  Apollo  appeared  in  a  dream,  enjoin- 
ing upon  him  respect  for  his  wife's  maternity ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vision,  it  was  affirmed,  — 

"  He  did  not  issue  from  a  mortal  bed ; 
A  god  his  sire,  a  godlike  life  he  led." 

Whilst  he  was  yet  an  infant,  carried  in  his  mother's  arms, 
Aristo  went  to  Hymettus  to  sacrifice  to  the  Muses,  taking  his 
wife  and  child  with  him.  As  they  were  busied  in  the  divine  rites, 
she  laid  the  babe  in  a  thicket  of  myrtles  hard  by,  to  whom,  as  he 
slept,  came  a  swarm  of  bees,  artists  of  Hymettian  honey,  flying 
and  buzzing  about  him,  and  (so  runs  the  myth)  made  a  honey- 
comb in  his  mouth,  —  this  being  a  presage  of  the  singular  sweet- 
ness of  his  future  eloquence  foreseen  in  infancy. 

As  things  fall  out,  not  by  chance,  but  by  divine  ordination,  and 
are  intimated  in  advance,  for  the  most  part,  so  Socrates,  who 
was  to  win  the  noblest  of  the  Athenian  youths  for  his  pupil  and 
disciple,  dreamed,  the  night  before  Plato  was  commended  to  him, 
that  a  young  swan  fled  from  Cupid's  altar  in  the  Academy,  and 
sat  upon  his  lap,  thence  flew  up  to  heaven,  delighting  both  gods 
and  men  with  its  music.  Next  day,  as  he  was  relating  this  to 
some  of  his  friends,  Aristo  came  to  him,  and  presented  his  son 
Plato  to  be  his  pupil.  As  soon  as  Socrates  saw  him,  reading  in 
his  looks  his  ingenuity,  "  Friends,"  said  he,  "  this  is  the  swan  of 
Cupid's  Academy." 

Whilst  a  child,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  sharpness  of  appre- 
hension, and  the  admirable  modesty  of  his  disposition ;  the 
beginnings  of  his  youth  being  seasoned  with  labor  and  love  of 
study,  which  virtues  increased  and  harmonized  with  all  others 
when  he  came  to  man's  estate.  He  early  learned  the  art  of 
wrestling,  and  became  so  great  a  proficient  that  he  took  part  in 
the  Isthmian  and  Pythian  games.  As  in  years  and  virtue,  so 
likewise  he  increased  extraordinarily  in  bodily  proportion  and 
shape,  insomuch  that  Aristo  named  him  Plato,  which  implies 
breadth  of  shoulders  and  bold  eloquence.  He  also  studied 
painting  and  poetry,  writing  epics  after  the  manner  of  Homer ; 
but,  finding  how  far  he  fell  short  of  him,  he  committed  them  to 
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the  flames.  Intending  to  contest  for  the  palm  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  he  wrote  some  dramatic  pieces,  and  gave  them  to  the 
players,  to  be  performed  at  the  Festivals.  But  the  day  before 
these  were  to  have  been  presented,  chancing  to  hear  Socrates 
discourse  in  the  theatre  before  the  Bacchanals,  he  was  so  taken 
with  him  that  he  not  only  forbore  to  contest  at  the  time,  but 
wholly  gave  over  all  tragic  poetry,  and  burned  his  verses.  From 
that  time,  being  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  became  a  follower 
of  Socrates,  and  studied  philosophy. 

He  studied  eight  years  with  Socrates,  committing,  as  was  the 
custom  with  his  scholars,  the  substance  of  his  master's  discourses 
to  writing.  Of  these  were  some  of  his  Dialogues  afterwards 
composed,  with  such  additions  of  argument  and  ornament  that 
Socrates,  hearing  him  recite  his  Lysis,  exclaimed,  "  O  Hercules ! 
how  many  things  this  young  man  fables  of  me  ! " 

He  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
Socrates'  arraignment.  The  judges  being  much  displeased  with 
Socrates,  Plato  took  the  orator's  chair,  intending  to  plead  in  his 
master's  defence,  beginning,  "Though  I,  Athenians,  am  the 
youngest  of  those  that  come  to  this  place,"  —  but,  as  all  the  Sen- 
ate were  against  his  speaking,  he  was  constrained  to  leave  the 
chair.  Socrates  being  condemned,  Plato  offered  to  obtain  the 
money  for  purchasing  his  liberty,  which  Socrates  refused.  Upon 
the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato, — whose  excessive  grief  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch, — with  others  of  his  disciples,  fearing  the  tyranny  of 
those  who  put  their  master  to  death,  fled  to  Euclid  at  Megara, 
who  befriended  and  entertained  them  till  the  storm  was  blown 
over.  He  afterwards  traveled  in  Italy,  where  he  addicted  him- 
self to  the  discipline  of  Pythagoras,  which,  though  he  saw  it 
replenished  with  curious  and  high  reason,  yet  he  chiefly  affected 
the  continence  and  chastity,  along  with  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
possessed  by  that  school. 

Desiring  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Pythagoreans  the 
benefits  of  other  disciplines,  he  went  to  Cyrene  to  learn  geom- 
etry of  Theodorus,  the  mathematician  ;  thence  into  Egypt,  under 
pretence  of  selling  oil,  —  the  scope  of  his  journey  thither  being 
to  bring  the  knowledge  of  astrology  from  thence,  and  to  be 
instructed  in  the  rites  of  the  prophets  and  the  mysteries.     Hav- 
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ing  taken  a  full  survey  of  the  country,  he  settled  himself  at  Sais, 
learning  of  the  school  of  wise  men  there  the  doctrines  of  the 
universe,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  transmigrations. 
From  Egypt  he  returned  to  Tarentum  in  Italy,  where  he  con- 
versed with  Archytas  the  elder,  and  other  Pythagoreans,  adding 
to  the  learning  of  Socrates  that  of  Pythagoras.  He  would  have 
gone  also  to  India  to  study  with  the  Magi,  but  the  wars  then  raging 
in  Asia  prevented.  While  in  Egypt  he  probably  became  familiar 
with  the  opinions  of  Hermes  Trismegistus.  That  he  also  received 
some  light  from  Moses  is  probable,  since  his  Laws  were  trans- 
lated into  Greek  before  Alexander's  time,  and  Josephus,  the  Jew, 
affirms,  "  that  he  chiefly  followed  our  Lawgiver."  And  Nume- 
nius  asks,  "  Of  philosophers,  what  is  Plato  but  Moses  speaking 
Greek?"  It  is  known  that  he  brought  from  Sicily,  where  he 
went  thrice,  a*  the  invitation  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  the  three 
books  of  Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean,  on  natural  philosophy,  the 
first  that  were  published  out  of  that  school.  These  he  doubtless 
wove  into  his  dialogue  entitled  "  Timeus."  Timeon  accuses  him 
of  this  appropriation. 

"  You  Plato  with  the  same  affection  caught 
With  a  great  sum,  a  little  treatise  bought, 
Where  all  the  knowledge  which  you  own  was  taught,"  — 

Alluding  to  his  having  received  of  Dionysius  above  eighty  talents, 
and  being  flush  with  his  money. 

He  is  said  to  owe  much  to  Protagoras,  and  wrote  a  dialogue  un- 
der that  title.  In  politics,  as  in  morals,  he  drew  largely  from  the 
opinions  of  his  master,  Socrates ;  and  it  is  related  that  he  was 
indebted  to  the  books  of  Sophron,  which,  having  been  long  neg- 
lected, were  by  him  first  brought  to  Athens,  and  found  under  his 
pillow  at  his  death.  Certainly  he,  of  all  scholars,  had  the  best 
right  to  borrow,  since  none  could  recognize  his  own.  in  his  pages, 
and  any  author  might  glory  in  being  esteemed  worthy  of  lend- 
ing a  syllable  to  so  consummate  a  creator. 

On  returning  to  Athens  from  his  Egyptian  travels,  he  settled 
himself  in  the  Academy,  a  gymnasium,  or  place  of  exercise,  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  woods,  and  taking  its 
name  from  Academus,  one  of  the  heroes. 
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"  The  fluent,  sweet-tongued  sage  first  led  the  way, 
Who  writes  as  smoothly  as  from  some  green  spray 
Of  Academe  grasshoppers  chirp  their  lay." 

The  occasion  of  his  living  here  was  that  he  owned  an  orchard 
adjoining  the  Academy.  In  process  of  time,  this  orchard  was 
much  enlarged  by  good-will,  studious  persons  bequeathing  of 
their  riches  to  the  professors  of  philosophy,  to  maintain  the  quiet 
and  tranquillity  of  a  philosophical  life.  Here  he  first  taught 
philosophy;  afterwards  in  the  Gardens  of  Colonus.  At  the 
entrance  of  his  school  was  written,  — 

"  Let  none  ignorant  of  geometry  enter  here  ; " 

Signifying,  by  this  inscription,  not  only  the  proportion  and  har- 
mony of  lines,  but  also  of  inward  affections  and  ideas. 

His  school  took  the  name  of  the  Academy.  He  thought  it 
was  a  great  matter,  in  the  education  of  youth,  to  accustom  them 
to  take  delight  in  good  things  ;  otherwise,  he  affirmed,  pleasures 
were  the  bait  of  evil.  Education  should  be  conducted  with  a 
serene  sweetness,  never  by  force  or  violence,  but  by  gentleness, 
accompanied  with  persuasion  and  every  kind  of  invitation.  His 
teaching  was  conducted  by  conversation  or  dialogue.  His  method 
of  discourse  was  threefold, — first,  to  declare  what  that  is  which  is 
taught ;  then,  for  what  reason  it  is  asserted,  whether  as  a  princi- 
pal cause,  or  as  a  comparison,  and  whether  to  defend  the  tenet, 
or  controvert  it ;  thirdly,  whether  it  be  rightly  said.  He  ex- 
pounded the  things  which  he  conceived  to  be  true ;  confuted 
those  which  were  false  ;  suspended  his  opinions  on  those  which 
were  doubtful. 

His  philosophy  comprised  the  elements  of  the  school  of  Hera- 
clitus,  Pythagoras,  and  Socrates,  combined  in  a  system  which  he 
distributed  into  three  parts,  —  moral,  consisting  of  action  ;  nat- 
ural, in  contemplation ;  rational,  in  distinction  of  true  and  false, 
which,  though  useful  in  all,  yet  belongs  to  pure  thought.  As  of 
old,  in  a  tragedy  the  chorus  acted  alone  ;  then  Thespis,  making 
some  intermissions  of  the  chorus,  introduced  one  actor,  iEschylus 
a  second,  Sophocles  a   third.     In  like  manner,  philosophy  was 
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at  first  but  of  one  kind,  —  physic  ;  then  Socrates  added  ethic ; 
thirdly,  Plato,  inventing  dialectic,  made  it  perfect 

This  third  part,  dialectic,  consisting  in  reason  and  disserta- 
tion, he  treated  thus :  Though  judgments  arise  from  the  sense,  yet 
the  judgment  of  truth  is  not  in  the  senses.  The  mind  alone  is 
the  judge  of  things,  and  only  fit  to  be  credited,  because  the  mind 
alone  sees  that  which  is  simple,  uniform,  and  certain,  which  is 
named  idea.  All  sense  he  conceived  to  be  obtuse  and  slow,  and 
nowise  able  to  perceive  those  things  which  seem  subject  to 
sense ;  those  things  being  so  minute  that  they  cannot  fall  under 
sense ;  so  movable  and  various,  that  nothing  is  one,  constant 
and  the  same  ;  all  are  in  continual  alteration  and  movement, 
and  subjects  of  opinion  only.  Science  he  affirmed  to  be 
nowhere  but  in  the  reasons  and  thoughts  of  the  mind,  whose 
objects  are  ideas,  whence  he  approved  definitions  of  things,  and 
applied  these  to  whatsoever  subject  he  discussed,  discriminating 
things  and  naming  them  etymologically.  In  this  consisted  the 
discipline  of  dialectic  ;  that  is,  of  speech  concluded  by  reason. 
Though  Socrates  practiced  conversation  by  way  of  question  and 
answer,  or  dialogue,  yet  Plato  so  much  refined  the  form,  both  in 
speech  and  composition,  that  he  deserves  to  be  preferred  before 
others,  as  well  for  invention  as  reformation.  The  analytical 
method,  which  reduces  the  thing  sought  into  its  principle,  is  his 
invention. 

Several  words  were  also  introduced  by  him  in  philosophy. 
Of  these  are  "element,"  which  before  his  time  was  con- 
founded with  "  principle."  He  distinguished  them  thus :  "  Prin- 
ciple is  that  which  has  nothing  before  it  whereof  if  might  be 
generated :  elements  are  compounded."  The  word  "  poem  "  was 
first  used  by  him.  So  were  "  superficies  "  and  "  antipodes."  "  Di- 
vine providence,"  a  word  since  appropriated  by  Christian  theo- 
logians, was  first  an  expression  of  Plato's.  He  too  first  considered 
the  force  and  efficacy  of  grammar  as  the  organ  of  pure  thought. 

His  school  was  the  pride  of  Athens,  and  drew  into  it  its  most 
gifted  youth,  as  well  as  scholars  from  abroad.  His  most  distin- 
guished disciples  were  Speusippus,  his  nephew,  whom  he  re- 
formed by  his  example  and  teachings,  and  who  became  eminent 
as  a  philosopher,  succeeding  him  in  the  Academy ;  Xenocrates, 
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whom  he  much  loved ;  Aristotle,  the  Stagirite,  whom  Plato  used 
to  call  a  wild  colt,  foreseeing  that  he  would  oppose  him  in  his 
philosophy,  as  a  colt,  having  sucked,  kicks  its  dam.  Xenocrates 
was  slow,  Aristotle  quick,  in  extremity ;  whence  Plato  said  of 
them,  "  See  what  an  unequal  team  this  of  mine.  What  an  ass 
and  horse  to  yoke  together ! " 

Isocrates  the  orator,  and  Demosthenes,  were  among  his  audi- 
tors ;  Dion  of  Syracuse  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  and  by 
whose  persuasions  he  made  two  journeys  to  Syracuse,  at  one  of 
which  he  was  sold  into  slavery  by  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  and 
being  redeemed  by  his  friend,  returned  to  Athens,  as  is  related 
by  Plutarch.     Xenophon  was  his  contemporary.    . 

At  home  he  lived  quietly  in  the  Academy,  not  taking  pari;  in 
public  affairs,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Athenians  not  being 
in  harmony  with  his  ideas  of  republican  institutions.  "  Princes," 
he  said,  "  had  no  better  possessions  than  the  familiarity  of  such 
men  as  could  not  flatter,  wisdom  being  as  necessary  to  a  prince 
as  the  soul  to  the  body ;  and  that  kingdoms  would  be  most  happy 
if  either  philosophers  ruled,  or  the  rulers  were  inspired  with 
philosophy,  since  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  power  and 
arrogance  accompanied  with  ignorance.  Subjects  should  be 
such  as  princes  seem  to  be."  And  he  held  that  a  philosopher 
might  retire  from  the  commonwealth  if  its  affairs  were  unjustly 
administered.     "  A  just  man  was  a  perpetual  magistrate." 

He  affirmed  that  philosophy  was  the  true  helper  of  the  soul, 
all  else  but  ornamental ;  that  nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  a 
sound  mind  than  to  speak  and  hear  the  truth  spoken,  than  which 
nothing  is  better  or  more  lasting. 

The  study  of  philosophy,  if  it  made  him  select  in  the  choice  of 
his  associates,  did  not  sour  his  temper,  nor  render  him  exclusive 
in  his  intercourse  and  fellowship  with  mankind.  At  the  Olym- 
pian games,  he  once  fell  into  company  with  some  strangers  who 
did  not  know  him,  upon  whose  affections  he  gained  greatly  by 
his  affable  conversation,  dining  and  spending  the  day  with 
them,  never  mentioning  either  the  Academy  or  Socrates,  only 
saying  his  name  was  Plato.  When  they  came  to  Athens,  he 
entertained  them  courteously.  "  Come,  Plato,"  said  the  stran- 
gers, "  now  show  us  your  namesake,  Socrates'  disciple;    Take 
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to  the  Academy :  recommend  us  to  him,  that  we  may  know  him." 
He,  smiling  a  little,,  as  he  used,  said,  "  I  am  the  man,"  Whereat 
they  were  greatly  amazed,  having  conversed  so  familiarly  with  a 
person  of  that  eminence,  who  used  no  boasting  or  ostentation, 
and  showed  that,  besides  his  philosophical  discourse,  his  ordi- 
nary conversation  was  extremely  winning. 

He  lived  single,  yet  soberly  and  chastily.  So  constant  was  he  in 
his  composure  and  gravity,  that  a  youth  brought  up  under  him, 
returning  to  his  parents,  and  hearing  his  father  speak  vehemently 
and  loudly,  said,  "I  never  found  this  in  Plato."  He  ate  but 
once  a  day,  or,  if  the  second  time,  very  sparingly,  abstaining 
mostly  from  animal  food  He  slept  alone,  and  much  discom- 
mends! the  contrary  practice. 

Of  his  prudence,  patience,  moderation,  and  magnanimity,  and 
other  virtues,  there  are  many  instances  recorded.  When  he  left 
his  school,  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  See,  youths,  that  you  employ 
your  idle  hours  usefully.  Prefer  labor  before  idleness,  unless 
you  esteem  rust  above  brightness." 

To  Philedonus,  who  blamed  him  that  he  was  as  studious  to 
earn  as  teach,  and  asked  him  how  long  he  meant  to  be  a  disci- 
ple, he  replied,  "  As  long  as  I  am  not  ashamed  of  growing  better 
and  wiser." 

Being  asked  what  difference  there  was  between  a  learned  man 
and  unlearned, — "  The  same  as  betwixt  a  physician  and  patient" 

To  Antisthenes,  making  a  long  oration,  —  "You  forget  that 
discourse  is  to  be  measured  by  the  hearer,  not  the  speaker." 

Hearing  a  vicious  person  speak  in  defence  of  another,  —  "  This 
man,"  said  he,  "  carries  his  heart  in  his  tongue."  He  blamed 
having  musicians  at  feasts,  "  to  hinder  discourse." 

Seeing  the  Agregentines  so  magnificent  in  building,  and  luxu- 
rious in  feasting,  — "  These  people,"  said  he,  "  build  as  if  they 
were  immortal,  and  eat  as  if  they  were  to  die  instantly." 

He  advised  "  drunken  and  angry  men  to  look  in  the  glass  if 
they  would  refrain  from  those  vices,"  and  Xenocrates,  by  reason 
of  his  severe  countenance,  "  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces." 

Being  desirous  to  wean  Timotheus,  the  son  of  Canon,  the 
Athenian  general,  from  sumptuous  military  feasts,  he  invited  him 
into  the  Academy  to  a  plain  moderate  supper,  such  as  pleasing 
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sleep  succeeds  in  a  good  temper  of  body.  The  next  day,  Timo- 
theus,  observing  the  difference,  said,  "They  who  feasted  with 
Plato  never  complained  the  next  morning." 

His  servant  having  displeased  him  for  some  offense,  he  said 
to  him,  "  Were  I  not  angry,  I  should  chastise  you  for  it."  At 
another  time,  his  servant  being  found  faulty,  he  had  him  lay  off 
his  coat ;  and,  while  he  stood  with  his  hand  raised,  a  friend  com- 
ing in  asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  "  Punishing  an  angry 
man,"  said  he.  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  "  no  wise  man  pun- 
ishes in  respect  of  past  faults,  but  for  preventing  future  ones." 

On  being  told  that  some  one  spoke  ill  of  him,  he  answered, 
"  No  matter :  I  will  live  so  that  none  shall  believe  him."  When 
asked  whether  there  should  be  any  record  left  to  posterity  of  his 
actions  or  sayings,  — "  First,"  said  he,  "  we  must  get  a  name, 
then  many  things  follow." 

Continuing  a  single  life  to  his  end,  and  not  having  any  heirs 
of  his  own,  he  bequeathed  his  estate  to  his  nephew,  young  Adi- 
mantus,  the  son  of  Adimantus  his  second  brother.  Besides  his 
orchard  and  grounds  inherited  or  added  by  purchase,  he  left  to 
him  "  three  mina  of  silver,  a  golden  cup,  and  a  finger  and  ear 
rings  of  gold.  The  gold  ear-ring  was  one  he  wore  when  a  boy, 
as  a  badge  of  his  nobility  ;  and  the  golden  cup  was  one  of  sacri- 
fice. He  left  to  his  servants,  Ticho,  Bictus,  and  Apolloniades, 
Dionysius'  goods."     He  "  owed  no  man  anything." 

He  died  on  his  eighty-first  birthday,  for  which  reason  the 
Magi  at  Athens  sacrificed  to  him  as  conceiving  him  to  have 
been  more  than  man,  and  as  having  fulfilled  the  most  perfect 
number,  nine  multiplied  into  itself.  He  died  of  old  age  ;  which 
Seneca  ascribes  to  his  temperance  and  diligence. 

This,  among  other  epitaphs,  was  inscribed  on  his  tombstone :  — 

"  Earth  in  her  bosom  Plato's  body  hides : 
His  soul  amongst  the  deathless  gods  resides. 
Arista's  son,  whose  fame  to  strangers  spread, 
Made  them  admire  the  sacred  life  he  led." 

Plutarch  tells  that  Solon  began  the  story  of  the  Atlantides, 
which  he  had  learned  of  the  priests  of  Sais,  but  gave  it  over  on 
account  of  his  old  age  and  the  largeness  of  the  work.     He  adds 
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that  "  Plato,  taking  the  same  argument  as  a  waste  piece  of  fertile 
ground  fallen  to  him  by  hereditary  right,  manured,  refined,  and 
inclosed  it  with  large  walls,  porches,  and  galleries,  such  as  never 
any  fable  had  before ;  but  he  too,  undertaking  it  late,  died  before 
completing  it.  '  The  more  things  written  delight  us,  the  more 
they  disappoint  us/  he  remarks,  'when  not  finished.'  For  as 
the  Athenian  city  left  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  so  Plato's  wisdom, 
amongst  many  writings,  left  the  Atlantides  alone  imperfect" 

The  order  in  which  his  dialogues  were  written  is  yet  a  ques- 
tion of  dispute  with  scholars.  It  is  conceded,  however,  that  the 
"  Republic "  and  the  "Laws"  were  completed,  if  not  wholly  writ- 
ten, in  his  old  age.  Nor  is  the  number  of  his  dialogues  accurately 
determined.  Some  attributed  to  him  are  supposed  to  be  spuri- 
ous, as  are  some  of  the  letters.  All  are  contained  in  Bohn's 
edition  of  the  works  of  Plato,  and  accessible  in  scholarly  transla- 
tions to  the  English  reader.* 

Of  the  great  minds  of  antiquity,  Plato  stands  pre-eminent  in 
breadth  and  beauty  of  speculation.  His  books  are  the  most 
suggestive,  sensible,  the  friendliest,  and,  one  may  say,  most  mod- 
ern of  books.     And  it  almost  atones  for  any  poverty  of  thought 

*  Among  the  works  deserving  of  a  wider  circulation  is  Thomas  Stanley's 
"  History  of  Philosophy."  Jt  well  repays  perusal,  compiled  as  it  was  by  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  ancient  thought,  from  reliable  sources,  and  embody- 
ing, in  an  attractive  style,  "  the  lives,  opinions,  actions,  and  discourses  of  the 
philosophers  of  every  sect,  illustrated  with  portraits  of  many  of  them.  Third 
edition.  Folio,  pp.  750.  London,  1701."  The  preceding  notes  are  mostly 
extracted  from  this  history. 

"It  might  be  thought  serious  trifling,"  says  the  accomplished  Bishop 
Berkeley,  "  to  tell  my  readers  that  the  greatest  of  men  had  ever  a  high 
esteem  of  Plato,  whose  writings  are  the  touchstone  of  a  hasty  and  shallow 
mind,  whose  philosophy  has  been  the  admiration  of  ages  ;  which  supplied 
patriots,  magistrates,  and  lawgivers  to  the  most  flourishing  states,  as  well  as 
fathers  of  the  church  and  doctors  of  the  schools.  Albeit,  in  these  days,  the 
depths  of  that  old  learning  are  rarely  fathomed.  And  yet  it  were  happy  for 
these  lands  if  our  young  nobility  and  gentry,  instead  of  modern  maxims, 
would  imbibe  the  notions  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  But  in  these  loose 
times  many  an  empty  head  is  shook  at  Aristotle  and  Plato,  as  well  as  at  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Certainly,  where  a  people  are  well  educated,  the  art  of 
piloting  a  state  is  best  learned  from  the  writings  of  Plato." 
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in  our  time,  this  admission  to  a  mind  thus  opulent  in  the  gran- 
deur and  graces  of  intelligence,  giving  one  a  sense  of  his  debt 
to  genius  and  letters.  His  works  are  a  cosmos,  as  Pythagoras 
named  the  world.  And  one  rises  from  their  perusal  as  if  re- 
turned from  a  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  of  knowlege,  human 
and  divine.  So  capacious  was  his  genius,  so  comprehensive,  so 
inclusive,  so  subtile,  and  so  versatile,  withal,  that  he  readily 
absorbed  the  learning  of  his  time,  moulding  this  into  a  body  of 
beauty  and  harmony  compact ;  working  out,  with  the  skill  and 
completeness  of  a  creator,  the  perfect  whole  we  see.  His  erudi- 
tion was  commensurate  with  his  genius,  and  he  the  sole  master 
of  his  tools  ;  since  in  him  we  have  an  example,  as  successful  as 
it  was  daring,  of  an  endeavor  to  animate  and  give  individuality 
to. his  age  in  the  persons  whose  ideas  gave  birth  to  the  age 
itself.  And  fortunate  it  was  for  him,  as  for  his  readers,  that  he 
had  before  him  a  living  illustration  of  his  time  in  the  person  of 
the  chief  character  in  his  dialogues,  Socrates  himself. 

Of  these  dialogues,  the  "  Republic "  is  the  most  celebrated, 
embodying  his  ripest  knowledge.  It  fables  a  city  planted  in  the 
divine  ideas  of  truth  and  justice  as  these  are  symbolized  in 
human  forms  and  natural  things.  And  one  reads  with  emotions 
of  surprise  at  finding  so  much  of  sense  and  wisdom  embodied 
in  a  form  so  fair,  and  of  such  wide  application,  as  if  it  were 
suited  to  all  peoples  and  times.  Where  in  philosophic  literature 
is  found  a  structure  of  thought  so  firmly  fixed  on  natural  foun- 
dations, and  placing  beyond  cavil  or  question  the  supremacy  of 
mind  over  matter,  portraying  so  vividly  the  passage  of  ideas 
through  the  world,  and  thus  delivering  down  a  divine  order  of 
society  to  mankind  ?  * 

In  reading  his  works,  one  must  have  the  secret  of  his  method. 
Written,  as  these  are,  in  the  simplest  style  of  composition,  his 
reader  may  sometimes  weary  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  argur 
ment,  and  lose  himself  in  the  devious  windings  of  the  dialogue, 

*  If  his  "  Republic  "  and  "  Laws  ".hardly  justify  him  against  those  who 
accused  him  of  having  written  a  form  of  government  which  he  could  per? 
suade  none  to  practice,  it  may  !>e  said,  in  his  favor,  that  he  gave  laws  to  the 
Syracusians  and  Cretans,  refusing  the  like  to  the  Ayreneans  and  Thebans. 
saying  ''  jt  was  difficult  to  prescribe  laws  to  men  in  prosperity." 
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But  this  is  the  sole  subtraction  from  the  pleasure  of  perusal,  — 
the  voluminous  sacrifices  thus  made  to  method :  so  much  given 
to  compliment,  to  dullness,  in  the  interlinked  threads  of  the 
golden  colloquy.  Yet  Plato  rewards  as  none  other;  his  regal 
text  is  everywhere  charged  with  lively  sense,  flashing  in  every 
line,  every  epithet,  episode,  with  the  rubies  and  pearls  of  univer- 
sal wisdom.     And  the  reading  is  a  coronation. 


There  are  so  many  points  in  his  fifty  or  more  dialogues  invit- 
ing our  attention,  that  we  wait  for  inquiries  upon  any  which  the 
reading  of  these  notes  may  have  suggested,  —  Plato's  method, 
Plato's  dialectics,  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas,  Plato's  doctrine  of 
immortality,  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  Plato's  theory,  of 
the  state,  the  republic,  woman's  place  in  it.  We  are  but  just 
beginning  to  discuss  questions  which  Plato  entertained  long 
ago.  He  gave  to  the  women  the  same  chances  as  to  the  men ; 
like  education,  equal  advantages  and  rights  in  the  state;  an 
infant  school  besides,  wherein  the  babes  were  committed  to  the 
care  of  cultivated  persons,  —  the  books  to  be  examined  by  a 
committee  before  the  little  ones  were  to  see  a  picture  or  hear 
a  sentence.  In  his  ideal  republic,  the  women,  having  first  dis- 
charged their  duties  in  giving  citizens  to  the  state,  were  to  take 
their  place  beside  the  men  as  its  rulers ;  thus  representing  the 
interests  of  the  whole  republic.  Then  see  Plato,  living  a  little 
after  Pericles,  in  the  very  flower  and  prime  of  Athenian  culture, 
taking  upon  himself  the  charge  of  the  best  young  men  and  women, 
educating  them  to  be  rulers,  warriors,  poets,  legislators,  —  the 
finest  mind  in  all  Greece  educating  the  finest  minds  in  all  Greece. 
Consider,  too,  how  careful  he  was  that  babes  were  chastely  intro- 
duced into  the  state  ;  not  leaving  this  matter  to  chance,  —  from 
twenty-five  to  forty-five  for  women,  from  thirty  to  fifty-five  for 
men,  the  period  for  children  to  be  born  into  the  state,  —  not 
earlier,  not  later,  nor  by  all,  —  bachelors  to  pay  their  fine,  and 
lose  their  vote.  If  social  vices,  unlike  ours,  prevailed  in  his 
time,  he  met  these  at  the  beginning.  And  if  he  played  Provi- 
dence rather  boldly,  was  this  so  much  worse  than  the  lack  of  all 
Providence  in  our  time  ?     His  theories  of  population  may  be 
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commended  to  the  study  of  civilians  of  our  time,  to  heads  of 
families  especially,  and  to  young  men. 

A  Gentleman.     What  were  Plato's  views  of  transmigration  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  I  should  imagine  the  transmigrations  were  too 
familiar  to  most  to  detain  us  long  in  the  metaphysics  of  that 
matter.  Plato  taught  what  all  his  predecessors  had  taught,  that 
one  life  pervades  all  things,  takes  its  residence  in  all  forms  ;  is  a 
unity,  the  force  of  all  forces,  if  we  translate  his  doctrine  into  the 
language  of  modern  science.  But,  dropping  the  science,  't  is  a 
pretty  fable  to  play  with.  I  fancy  most  undergo  many  meta- 
morphoses every  day,  are  transformed  into  shapes  they  care  not 
to  see.  One  would  think  the  fact  of  transmigration  too  familiar 
to  remain  a  mere  theory  ten  minutes.  It  might  seem  too  per- 
sonal to  affirm  that  twenty-four  hours'  observation  in  any  ordi- 
nary household  would  furnish  an  illustration  of  it.  If  celestials 
and  infernals  exhibit  their  whole  company,  contriving  somehow 
to  reveal  themselves  in  the  human  countenance,  the  voice,  atti- 
tudes, manners,  souls  possessing  obsessing  bodies,  that  would 
lead  us  into  a  field  which  the  Spiritualists  are  cultivating ;  but 
it  were  a  poor  comment  on  Plato  to  call  this  Platonism.  'T  is 
Preternaturalism,  and  so  far  good  as  it  liberates  from  sensualism 
and  its  abysses.  It  seems  the  old  questions  which  Plato  treats 
in  his  books  re-appear  to  be  discussed  anew,  —  doctrines  of 
nature,  doctrines  of  mind,  of  society,  life,  religion.  Take  the 
names  of  some  of  his  dialogues,  —  the  "  Apology  of  Socrates  ; " 
the  "  Phaedo,"  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  immortality ;  the 
"  Symposion,"  or  social  delights ;  the  "  Parmenides,"  or  doc- 
trine of  the  One,  which  the  sects,  with  their  trinities  and 
unities,  personal  or  impersonal,  have  not  yet  fathomed;  the 
"  Timaeus,"  where  he  speaks  of  nature  and  the  origin  of  man ; 
the  "  Phaedrus,"  for  youth  to  study. 

A  Gentleman.  Do  you  think  it  makes  any  difference  in 
regard  to  the  Oneness  as  a  personality,  or  as  a  thing  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.     I  don't  see  how  I  could  worship  a  thing. 

Same  Gentleman.     The  thing  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  No  :  nor  the  thing,  nor  the  thought.  I  don't 
see  how  I  could  worship  a  law ;  I  don't  see  how  I  could  worship 
a  principle  ;  I  don't  see  how  I  could  worship  an  idea.     I  do  see 
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« 

how  I  can  worship  The  Person  who  contains  them  all,  out  of 
which  all  flow. 

Same  Gentleman.     You  think  worship  is  necessary  then  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  Not  only  necessary,  but  essential.  There  was 
never  a  soul  that  did  not  worship :  the  very  essence  and  life  of  the 
soul  is  worship.  The  babe,  according  to  its  capacity,  worships 
the  fair  face  that  looks  upon  it,  and  the  orb  from  which  it  takes 
its  nourishment 

A  Gentleman.     I  mean  something  higher  than  love. 

Mr.  Alcott.  It  is  love  itself,  divine  love,  —  pure  instinct, 
not  lustful. 

Same  Gentleman.  If  you  call  that  worship,  I  mean  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Alcott.  We  are  on  fine  themes,  and  time  is  precious. 
The  deeper  we  descend,  the  better.  The  Deity  is  fathomless, 
the  Soul  is  deep ;  and  he  likes  to  have  us  see  if  we  can  sound 
his  depths.     "  Find  me  out,"  he  says,  "  if  you  can." 

A  Gentleman.  Some  of  my  neighbors  here  are  inquiring  on 
what  ground  or  principle  Plato  based  his  belief  in  reminiscence 
or  pre-existence.     What  led  him  to  that  thought  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  It  is  not  Plato's  alone :  he  borrowed  it  from 
Egypt  or  the  East,  and  incorporated  it  into  his  doctrine  as  an 
unquestionable  truth.  And  if  any  one  can  remember  when  he 
did  not  remember  himself,  then  must  he  be  left  to  question  and 
reason  it  out  as  he  may ;  but  if  none  remembers  when  he  did 
not  remember,  then  't  is  plain  there  is  memory  in  him  which  he 
has  not  sounded,  and  that  he  is  older  than  he  knows.  If  his 
grandmother  insists  she  knows  his  age,  and  has  marked  it  in  the 
family  register,  grandmother  may  be  pardoned  her  delightful 
superstition  about  her  grandchild's  origin,  even  when  present  at 
its  bodily  advent.  My  impression  is,  that  the  baby  is  as  old  as 
his  grandmother  ;  not  that  baby  descends  into  time  and  takes  its 
body  in  the  same  period  of  the  world.  Hers  is  good  history, 
correct  chronology,  important  to  family  folk  in  their  senses  ;  but 
as  soon  as  these  transcend  their  senses  by  thought,  they  find 
themselves,  baby  and  all,  older  than  they  can  tell. 

A  Gentleman.  Did  not  he  base  it  upon  the  fact  that  we 
have  intuition  ?  that  we  can  compare  the  ideas  we  receive  con- 
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sciously,  through  the  senses,  with  intuitions  that  come  we  know 
not  whence  or  where  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  If  Plato  were  to  speak,  he  might  say  it  is 
because  we  contain  all  things,  are  older  than  all  things  visible, 
that  we  date  all  visible  things  ;  that  because  we  preceded  time 
and  space,  therefore  can  we  translate  ourselves  out  of  time  and 
space,  and  look  down  upon  our  mortality.  Why  should  it  not 
be  so  ?  Why  not  have  a  perspective  opening  behind  us  into 
eternity  as  one  dpening  before  us  ?  Why  should  not  the  Godr 
head  reveal  himself  through  the  retrospect  of  memory,  as 
the  prospects  of  imagination  ;  the  recollections,  as  the  instincts 
of  faith  and  hope  ?  If  the  soul  is  not  older  than  its  body,  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  it  will  survive  the  body,  So  the  fathers 
of  the  church  believed,  asserting,  that,  unless  you  can  prove  its 
pre-existence,  you  have  no  evidence  that  it  may  not  decay  ;  for 
if  the  soul  be  an  atom,  a  body  of  atoms,  matter  only,  mere 
perishable  stuff,  then  what  evidence  is  there  it  shall  not  dis- 
solve ?  But  if  every  atom  of  matter  is  animated  and  immanent 
with  the  latent  Godhead,  God  embracing,  embosoming  every- 
thing, not  putting  his  souls  into  bodies,  but  generating  bodies 
through  souls,  then  are  we  immortal  as  himself.  We  have 
the  seed  of  immortality  within  us.  If  this  is  assertion,  it  needs 
must  be  assertion.  Whoever  needs  other  proof — so  Plato  taught, 
so  Christ  —  has  .none.  Whoever  hopes  to  prove  his  immortality 
by  logic,  by  miracle,  fails.  The  proof  transcends  understanding ; 
cannot  be  proved  by  one  faculty :  it  needs  the  consent  of  all, 

A  Gentleman.     Do  you  call  reason  a  faculty  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  A  faculty,  —  a  personal  gift  of  the  Godhead 
himself.  I  don't  say  itself,  because  I  cannot  worship  an  it.  Do 
I  call  my  friend,  "  My  dear  it,"  "  My  lovely  it "  1  No :  but  kirn, 
or  her,  addressing  them  as  persons. 

Same  Gentleman.  You  might  ask  a  philosopher  if  a  tri- 
angle were  blue  or  red. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Blue  and  red  change  when  you  look  at  them. 
Besides,  there  never  was  a  perfect  triangle,  save  in  thought 

A  Gentleman.  We  can  conceive  whether  it  should  be  one 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Alcott.     But  that  belongs  not  to  the  world  of  friendship, 
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religion,  or  worship.  It  belongs  to  the  colder  world  of  thought. 
We  can  imagine  a  triangle,  but  it  must  be  an  ideal  triangle. 
There  are  neither  triangles  nor  circles  in  nature:  the  senses 
never  saw  a  perfect  circle,  nor  perfect  triangle,  these  existing 
only  in  idea,  as  Plato  taught,  as  all  things  else  in  type  or 
pattern.  So  the  world  pre-existed  in  the  conception  of  God,  and 
is  born  out  of  him,  because  he  is  a  living,  creative  God,  not  a 
ghost.  Matter  is  ghostly ;  and  I  observe  those  who  believe 
so  firmly  in  it  are  ever  haunting  its  sepulchres,  sad,  solitary 
souls,  dead  burying  the  dead,  and  ghosts,  of  course.  —  See  how  we 
wander  widely  from  our  notes  into  wonderful  transmigrations. 

A  Gentleman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  evidence 
of  pre-existence  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  future  existence  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  I  don't  see  the  difference.  We  must  escape 
from  time  and  space,  to  conceive  of  soul. 

Same  Gentleman.  My  ideas  may  be  gross,  but  I  can  have 
no  conception  of  an  immortality  that  is  worth  anything  that  does 
not  carry  with  it  identity. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Certainly  not ;  and  we  supposed,  when  speak- 
ing thus  emphatically  of  personality,  that  we  were  making  that 
obvious. 

Same  Gentleman.  But  we  bring  from  our  past  existence  no 
consciousness  of  identity. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Does  not  the  being  persons,  and  being  im- 
mortal, constitute  that  identity  ? 

Same  Gentleman.  But  an  identity  that  is  not  a  conscious 
one  is  worthless. 

Mr.  Alcott.  It  becomes  conscious  as  fast  as  our  faculties 
begin  to  serve  us  fairly,  and  recover  it  for  us ;  for  what  is  the  sense 
of  immortality,  but  the  revival  in  our  memories  of  the  personality 
out  of  which  we  cannot  pass  ?  'T  is  true,  we  can  generalize  from 
one  sensuous  fact  to  another,  and  attain  to  some  probability  that 
we  are  immortal ;  but  can  we  attain  the  certainty  of  our  immor- 
tality if  taken  upon  the  mere  assertion  of  any  one,  human  or 
divine  ?  Every  one  uses  the  word  "  eternity,"  implying  that  he 
means  something  by  it :  he  uses  a  phrase  implying  something 
antecedent  to  time  and  his  body.  By  what  right  does  lie  so  use 
it,  if  his  conception  of  eternity  cannot  come  from  his  brief 
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experience?  Time  can  never  prove  eternity,  nor  explain 
it.  Time  is  but  an  image  of  it,  not  it.  But  to  one  unac- 
customed to  speculations  like  this,  to  one  predicating  his 
judgment  upon  the  senses  merely,  a  demonstration  either  of  a 
past  or  future  immortality  were  impossible.  Yet  here  is  just 
where  Christendom,  the  most  advanced  sects  in  Christendom, 
are  to-day.  They  say,  "  We  don't  understand  how  this  is  :  we 
believe  there  was  a  Person  once  who  died,  and  after  three 
days  re-appeared ;  there  was  a  little  interval  when  he  must 
have  been  somewhere,  and,  therefore,  we  hope  we  too  may 
survive  the  body."  That  is  taking  all  upon  trust.  Need  a 
person  die,  to  know  what  death  is  ?  Every  one  who  thinks 
deeply,  loves  divinely,  passes  out  of  his  flesh,  is  no  longer  a  resi- 
dent in  it ;  but  if  the  soul  has  never  consciously  thought  itself 
out  of  its  organs,  it  has  no  evidence  of  its  immortality.  'Tis  the 
want  of  deep,  true,  faithful  thinking. 

A  Gentleman.  When  you  get  into  that  depth,  do  you 
suppose  we  lose  ourselves  as  we  are  lost  here  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  We  find  ourselves  just  as  we  pass  into  the 
life  of  more  thought. 

Same  Gentleman.  Find  the  Deity  ;  but  dowe  find  what  we 
call  ourselves  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  We  are  not  ourselves  save  as  we  think  out 
ourselves.  The  Deity  is  always  with  us :  he  is  in  the  depth  of  us. 
We  are  to  fathom  the  depths  and  find  him  out.  We  imagine, 
when  we  say  "find  out,"  that  he  is  the  resident  of  some 
distant  orb.  If  anywhere,  is  he  not  in  that  part  of  us  which  we 
call  most  divine,  —  the  Personal  mind  or  self,  the  Soul  of  our 
soul  ?  And  whoever  does  not  thus  find  him  here,  feel  him,  know, 
and  become  one  with  him,  has  but  a  tradition,  a  mere  apparition 
of  him,  or  of  himself. 

A  Gentleman.  When  we  find  this  Deity,  shall  we  remember 
this  conversation  on  Plato  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  Everything  that  has  once  been  personally  ours 
becomes  part  of  us,  and  remains  :  the  mere  incidents,  the  sensu- 
ous facts,  appearances,  may  not  remain. 

Same  Gentleman.    Is  that  the  way  we  lose  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.    That  is  the  way  we  lose  the  past  and  ourselves. 
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It  is  not  necessary  we  should  remember  what  we  did  in  this 
particular  or  that.  Can  this  little  sphere,  confining  us  round 
and  round,  furnish  us  with  symbols  adequate  to  show  us  all  we 
were  and  are  ?  Let  each  affirm,  at  once  and  divinely,  "  I  pre- 
existed in  the  Godhead  himself:  I  was,  but  not  in  the  body  I 
am  in  now.  I  was,  and  am,  and  shall  ever  abide  in  his  essence ; 
have  never  passed,  nor  can  pass  out  of  it  wholly.  If  I  fancy  I 
have  passed  out  of  it,  that  is  death  and  delusion  only.  It  is 
because  we  imagine  ourselves  out  of  him,  that  we  go  fumbling' 
after  him  afar. 

A  Gentleman.  A  gentleman  of  Cambridge,  who  wrote  a 
book  on  annihilation,  argued  to  me  that  our  immortality  was 
continued  only  by  virtue  of  our  continually  re-creating  our- 
selves ;  and  that  many,  ceasing  to  do  that,  to  create  themselves 
anew,  lose  themselves. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Let  us  affirm  divinely  that  love  is  creative,  and 
only  those  who  love  divinely  create  and  continue  consciously. 
No  soul  can  perish.  It  may  think  it  is  dead,  but  it  cannot  die : 
'tis  because  some  of  its  gifts  slumber.  Can  one  say,  I  am  dead, 
unless  there  is  a  spark  of  life  in  him  to  affirm  his  decease  ?  You 
must  affirm  life  to  affirm  death.  Therefore,  this  question  of  pre- 
existence  troubles  and  confuses  because  we  perpetually  confront 
our  future,  and  not  our  past,  existence,  —  as  if  there  was  nothing 
of  us  until  we  appeared.  The  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  souls, 
the  Platonic  as  the  Christian  doctrine,  declares  that  souls  de- 
scend from  the  Godhead,  from  the  One,  and  take  material  bodies. 
The  Christian  Church  accepts  that ;  affirms  one  Soul,  at  least, 
descended,  took  human  form,  and  re-ascended  ;  and  on  that  fact, 
historically  taken,  not  experimentally  known,  Christendom  stands 
to-day.  Suppose  all  souls  had  the  like  evidence  claimed  for 
him,  —  would  there  be  less  Christianity  ?  More  :  it  would  be 
Christianity  regained,  faith  made  experience.  The  more  con- 
scious of  the  Divinity,  the  more  personal  we  become.  God  is 
the  Person.  The  more  we  put  off  our  individuality,  that  which 
constitutes  us  bodies,  do  we  see  ourselves  as  persons,  as  ever- 
lasting, and  that  time  cannot  date  us. 

A  Gentleman.  Is  not  that  a  sufficient  answer  to  — — fs 
inquiry,  in  which  I  think  there  was  much  force,  whether  there 
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can  be  true  immortality  without  to  each  individual  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  has,  in  and  for  himself,  a  continued  existence  sepa- 
rate from  any  other  ? 

Mr..  Alcott.  Individually  separate,  but  personally  one,  as 
Christ  said.  And  this  must  be  said  in  the  case  of  every  inquirer. 
The  sense  of  immortality  must  be  developed  in  us.  The  proof 
is  from  within :  we  have  none  if  it  is  not.  Because  all  our  fac- 
ulties must  be  unfolded  in  harmony,  —  the  memory,  the  under- 
standing, the  imagination,  the  reason,  the  moral  sense,  the  will,  — 
and  when  the  whole  mind  becomes  quick,  then  the  person 
affirms  itself.  If  one's  memory  is  confined  to  material  images  of 
visible  things,  what  evidence  has  he  ?  None,  simply  because  he 
has  not  thought  in  that  direction  :  his  material  philosophy  has 
engrossed  him,  not  the  idealism  of  Plato,  who  affirmed  that 
God  first  shapes  all  things  in  his  own  ideal.  Herein  is  the  crea- 
tion. He  imparts  to  all  souls  the  power  to  re-shape  their 
bodies,  and  so  the  world  comes  into  form. 

A  Gentleman.  Does  that  consciousness  limit  itself  to  merely 
the  material  element  of  being  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.     Which  ? 

Same  Gentleman.  You  speak  disparagingly  of  this  con- 
sciousness of  matter  as  a  part  or  representative  of  personality. 
Need  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  necessarily  be  limited  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  A  person  must  eliminate  all  matter  from  his 
thought  to  find  himself,  —  eliminate  matter,  and  be  where  matter 
no  longer  is.     That  is  the  new  birth. 

Same  Gentleman.     Is  the  true  self  separate  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  To  find  himself  separate  from  his  body,  and  to 
know  that  he  was  before  he  had  a  body,  and  will  be  himself  after 
this  garment  has  been  cast  aside,  — 

Same  Gentleman:     But  not  independent  of  his  personality  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.    That  is  his  personality. 

Same  Gentleman.     The  body  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.     No  :  his  soul  is  his  personality. 

Same  Gentleman.  I  can  only  repeat  the  question  I  asked 
before.  You  say  that  a  portion  of  the  divine  essence  once  left 
its  source,  came  to  earth,  took  possession  of  a  body  here,  and 
then  returned  ;  but  it  brought  its  personality  with  it,  and  carried 
its  personality  back  with  it. 
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Mr.  Alcott.  You  allude  to  Christ.  I  did  not  mean  to 
imply  my  faith  in  the  popular  notions.  All  our  lives  are  a 
returning.  Yet  we  never  shall  return  entirely;  since,  if  we 
did,  we  should  be  God  himself.  Personally  we  live,  in  the 
infinitive  mood,  present  tense  ;  are  herein  proceeding  forth  and 
returning.  The  Deity,  by  the  very  activity  of  his  Godhead,  ever 
creates  in  his  own  image,  and  our  souls  are  those  creations, 
pulse  by  pulse. 

Same  Gentleman.  No  matter  whether  it  returned  or  not. 
This  spark  of  the  divine  essence  took  a  certain  form,  and  brought 
to  earth  its  personality.  Now,  a  similar  spark  of  the  divine  essence 
has  taken  this  form  of  mine  ;  but  the  trouble  with  me  is,  where 
is  the  evidence  of  the  personality  which  accompanied  that  spark 
of  the  divine  essence,  of  which  I  now  have  no  consciousness  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  I  may  not  speak  to  your  inquiry  as  you  would 
wish.  I  conceive  God  to  be  the  Perfect  Person,  creating  ever 
in  his  own  image  personal  souls  partaking  of  all  his  attributes  in 
kind,  only  less  in  degree.  Their  personality  is  their  life,  their 
identity.  It  cannot  be  lost.  It  may  be  obscured,  but  cannot  be 
blotted  out  of  our  consciousness. 

A  Lady.  Will  you  tell  us  what  Plato  meant  by  saying  that 
the  rulers  of  his  ideal  republic  should  have  their  wives  in  com- 
mon, and  the  children  should  be  brought  up  so  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  That  is  a  very  proper  question  for  one  of  your 
sex  to  ask.  Plato  held  that  those  powers  which  preside  at  the 
origination  of  a  human  being  were,  by  virtue  of  their  privilege, 
to  originate  only  pure  and  perfect  beings  ;  and  he  made  the  rite 
a  sacrament,  not  at  every  one's  option,  but  of  persons  elected  to 
preside  over  those  rites.  Only  those  who  had  acquitted  them- 
selves as  superior  in  courage,  virtue,  nobility  of  soul,  were  enti- 
tled to  add  citizens  to  the  state.  His  rule,  instead  of  being 
common  or  loose,  was  so  strict  that  ours  seems  adultery  in  com- 
parison.    I  should  think  that  would  satisfy  any  woman. 

Same  Gentleman.  I  hoped  you  would  tell  us  a  little  more 
about  the  political  and  civil  organization  of  Plato's  Republic. 
That  is  a  little  more  in  my  line  than  what  I  have  been  hearing. 

Mr.  Alcott.  The  conversation  has  run  into  the  depths  of 
metaphysical  mysteries  ;  but  I  am  here  to  follow,  as  well  as  lead. 
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The  Republic  is  a  prolific  theme.  We  have  but  intimated  some 
of  its  details.  It  was  a  system  of  education.  Plato  aimed  — 
and  it  was  his  first  aim  —  that  the  new  beings  should  be  taken 
from  the  beginning,  and  carefully  guarded  and  cultivated  to 
become  superior  men  and  women :  he  proposed  for  his  time 
what  we  have  not  yet  dreamed  of  in  ours. 

Same  Gentleman.  Did  he  apply  that  education  to  the  priv- 
ileged class  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.     He  defined  classes 

Same  Gentleman.  Did  he  not  confine  it  to  the  privileged 
classes  only  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  We  could  hardly  call  his  rule  democratic  in 
our  modern  sense.  There  was  one  class  of  citizens,  called  arti- 
sans, who  were  to  support  the  warriors  and  rulers,  they  being 
protected  by  the  rulers  and  warriors,  but  taking  no  active  part 
in  the  rule  of  the  commonwealth,  yet  entitled  to  come  into  the 
commonwealth  as  they  became  cultivated. 

Same  Gentleman.  As  to  the  early  education,  —  how  was  it 
about  that  ?  I  understand  they  could  pass  from  one  class  to 
another, — from  the  governed  to  the  governing  or  fighting  classes : 
were  they  entitled  to  the  same  training  in  early  life?  They 
were  slaves,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Only  foreigners  were  enslaved  ;  nor  were  these 
slaves  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Some  of  the  philosophers  them- 
selves were  slaves  :  Plato  was  once  sold  as  a  slave. 

Same  Gentleman.  Did  he  make  any  provision  for  educating 
the  working  class  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  In  a  sense  he  did.  Every  citizen,  no  matter 
what  his  occupation,  was  entitled  to  go  to  the  theatre  at  the 
state's  expense. 

Same  Gentleman.  But  the  infants  of  the  slaves  were  not 
taken,  as  the  infants  of  the  privileged  class,  charge  of  by  the 
government  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  There  were  doubtless  distinctions  of  that  sort ; 
yet  all  citizens  were  supposed  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
rulers,  and  none  were  to  be  uncared  for.  The  distinction  was 
according  to  culture,  not  according  to  condition.  Birth  was 
determined  by  the  genius  and  qualities  of  the  new-born.    To  be 
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well-born  did  not  mean  to  be  of  aristocratic  descent  neces: 
but  nobly  originated  to  bring  superior  gifts  into  the  commi 
Of  course  such  views  are  an  idealism ;  something  stran] 
republicans  of  our  time. 

A  Gentleman.  Did  he  undertake  to  determine  the  q 
of  children,  —  what  could  be  expected  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  Yes :  that  was  actually  proposed,  and 
must  say  it)  all  monstrous  or  deformed  babes  were  1 
be  reported  in  the  census.  A  committee  of  women  were  1 
at  the  arrival  of  a  new  being,  and  pronounce  upon  its  qu 
and,  if  not  promising  to  become  a  fit  citizen,  its  birth  wa 
reported.  Whether  that  were  a  better  preventative  of  the  : 
evils  of  his  time  than  ours  for  our  times,  I  am  not  abo 
say,  not  imagining  any  committee  of  the  cultivated  worn 
our  Athens  seriously  contemplate  the  measure. 

A  Gentleman.    What  was  that  deformity? 

Mr.  Alcott.  If  the  body  was  not  perfect,  if  the  brain 
misshapen.  Other  tests  followed  later.  Not  every  boy 
thought  he  was  bright  got  admission  to  the  school  of  Py 
oras :  he  put  him  on  trial,  observing  his  gait,  complexion,  i 
silence,  sleep,  his  dreams,  conversation,  —  he  kept  his  eye 
him  long  before  admission.  His  purpose  was  to  raise 
superior  class  of  men  and  women.  He  chose  those 
favored  by  natural  gifts.  The  culture  of  the  feeble-mindet 
unfortunate  was  reserved  for  the  philanthropists  of  our  t 
And  Plato  adopted  like  discipline  into  his  own  teaching 
ideal  republic.  Socrates,  Plato,  Pericles,  many  of  the 
names  of  antiquity,  were  Pythagoreans. 

A  Gentleman.   Did  the  Republic  include  those  beneficei 

Mr.  Alcott.  Only  in  the  reverse  order.  It  did  not 
wickedly  until  the  babes  were  here,  but  began  at  the  begin 
Plato  said,  "  Let  us  have  artists  and  masters,  and  not  leave 
matter  to  the  whole  mass." 

A  Gentleman.  Acting,  I  suppose,  upon  a  hint  from 
flood? 

Mh.  Alcott.  We  can  celebrate  Plato  with  enthusiasm,  wi; 
accepting  all  his  doctrines.  Yet  it  were  not  unprofitable  to  j 
him  in  this  respect  especially.    If  the  school  were  endowec 
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to  be  opened  next  week,  I  certainly  should  be  eager  to  secure  a 
professorship.  What  a  capital  chance  for  our  men  of  means  to 
place  a  hundred  or  so  of  the  best-born  babes,  half  girls  and  half 
boys,  with  their  parents  too,  under  charge  of  these  superior  men 
ahd  women,  to  educate,  sending  them  forth,  at  thirty  years  of 
age,  to  make  places,  and  not  take  them  at  hazard,  thus  adorning 
the  republic  with  genius  and  virtue !  Doubtless  a  small  per 
cent  would  prove  failures  :  could  it  be  larger  than  now  ? 
'  A  Gentleman.  I  should  rather  put  my  money  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  take  one  hundred  of  the  worst,  and  see  what 
they  could  make  of  them. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Excellent ;  yet  see  under  what  embarrassment 
that  labors.  Suppose  the  purpose  were  to  see  what  education 
can  do  for  the  gifted.  Would  not  a  business  man,  beginning 
any  enterprise,  prefer  to  take  it  under  the  best  advantages? 
It  is  humane  to  take  idiots,  and  make  men  of  sense  of  them  ; 
or  the  blind  or  deaf :  but  who  was  the  sinner  before  they  arrived  ? 
Every  idiot  is  the  child  of  an  idiot.  Plato  said,  "  You  idiots,  you 
sensualists,  don't  deserve  any  such  pretty  privileges  as  you  apply 
for,  and  you  shall  not  have  them."  That  is  just  what  the  just  God 
does.  He  says,  "  If  you  do  so,  this  is  the  result."  If  you  could 
catch  all  the  old  criminals,  I  might  consent  for  once  to  hang  or 
drown  them  forthwith.  The  trouble  is,  you  cannot  catch  them. 
It  was  the  sensualist,  the  great-great-grandfather,  perhaps,  —  he 
dodged  the  rope,  so  the  judgment  falls  upon  the  innocent  little  one, 
and  makes  him  the  victim.  What  estate  had  he  to  begin  with  ? 
A  soft,  pulpy  brain,  all  manner  of  evil  tendencies  ;  and  he  did  what 
he  must.  We  didn't  take  him  early,  and  guard  him  from  the 
evils  he  inherits.  When  states  undertake  that  work,  abreast  of 
all  we  are  doing  now,  it  will  be  the  dawn  of  an  Athenian  age 
for  us.  Then,  too,  our  experimental  school  for  the  best  born  — 
'tis  a  happy  thing  to  be  nobly  born.  Think  of  the  difference  in 
being  well-born  or  base-born,  —  of  descending  from  virtuous 
ancestors,  with  few  evil  dispositions,  perverse  tastes,  so  that 
virtue  is  easy,  delightful,  sin  unknown,  —  and  of  one  born  into 
all  manner  of  evil  tendencies,  and  must  sin  until  he  finds  he 
has  power  within  to  overcome  these :  think  of  the  difference. 
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A  Gentleman.  Is  it  not  a  great  thing  to  come  up  out  of 
that? 

Mr.  Alcott.    What  ? 

A  Gentleman.    That  of  being  so  ill-born  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  heaven  under  difficulties. 
None  choose  to  go  to  heaven  under  such  difficulties ;  but  rather 
to  stay  in  it,  not  leave  it  at  all.  If  we  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  descend  from  ancestors  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
precipitate  us  into  the  pit,  and  we  wake  up  to  consciousness 
therein,  a  beneficent  discipline  it  is  which  recovers  again  for  us 
the  heaven  we  lost,  —  not  by  our  own  fault  entirely. 

A  Gentleman.  This  unfortunate  affair  must  all  have  started 
from  the  Deity  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.  No.  God  never  made  sin,  and  never  made  a 
sinner.  He  gives  to  every  soul  some  liberty  to  do  as  it  chooses. 
If  it  choose  wrong,  he  says,  "There  is  the  penalty;"  and  the 
penalty  is  just  that :  and,  after  a  succession  of  sinners,  what 
can  you  expect  but  sin  ?  Is  it  not  about  time  for  us  to  choke 
sin,  or  strangle  him  at  the  beginning  ?  But  it  is  too  late  in  the 
evening  to  dispose  of  all  the  old  sinners  or  the  new. 


WHAT  COLD  SHADOWS  CHURCHES  CAST! 

IN  my  winter  walks  I  shun 
Shadows  all  unpierced  by  sun, 
Cold  without  and  cold  within. 
Lacking  even  the  warmth  of  sin, 
Stands  the  church  all  the  busy  week : 
Ah !  I  think,  if  stones  could  speak, 
These  would  ask,  "Where  is  the  Master? 
He  would  bid  us  come  down  faster 
Than  the  leaves  fall  when  they  're  dead, 
When  their  time  of  use  has  sped." 

All  the  week  they  seem  to  shirk, 
While  the  world  is  hard  at  work : 
Only  church  and  graveyard  stand 
Idle  in  the  busy  land.  i 

Sunday  comes :  each  shut-in  pew 
Holds  a  row  of  chosen  few, 
Sitting  silent,  side  by  side, 
For  the  place  is  sanctified. 
Hark !  was  that  a  saint  who  sighed, 
Or  a  sinner  in  his  pride, 
Weary,  sad,  dissatisfied  ? 
Getting  not  from  prayer  or  sermon 
(Cold  for  him  as  peaks  of  Hermon) 
Food  for  hope,  but  blank  despair, 
Poisoning  even  the  outer  air. 
Ah !  I  think,  if  stones  could  shriek, 
These  would  when  some  hymns  are  read, 
When  the  music  to  them  wed 
Pierces,  hinting  depths  of  woe 
We  were  never  meant  to  know. 

There  are  churches  (I  have  known  one) 
Where  an  upward  path  is  shown  pne, 
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Which  no  sin,  no  shadowing  fate, 
Shuts  us  out  from,  soon  or  late. 
Yes,  I've  known'  one,  spacious,  fair, 
Breathed  about  by  happy  air 
('Twas  in  June  I  first  was  there). 
Oh  I  the  preacher,  as  he  stood, 
Seemed  to  bring  the  Unseen  nigher, 
Seemed  to  draw  our  souls  up  higher ; 
Pale,  as  though  an  inward  fire 
Burned,  consuming  grosser  sense, 
Tremulous,  low-voiced,  rapt,  intense, 
He,  a  prophet,  seemed  to  stand 
On  a  lofty  border-land. 
Happy  church  from  porch  to  steeple, 
Where  he  meets  his  happy  people ! 
Sacred  still,  yet  social,  free, 
As  a  church  can  ever  be. 

In  the  old  cathedrals  vast,  — 
Dusky  vistas  'twbct  the  past 
And  the  present  hurrying  past,  — 
Rich  and  poor  kneel  down  together ; 
And  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
One  be  Protestant  or  Roman, 
Saint  or  sinner,  man  or  woman : 
One  may  worship  unmolested, 
Be  by  Holy  Father  blessfed, 
Or,  at  least,  enjoy  the  music 
Those  church-doors  are  never  closed : 
Labor  hath  not  interposed 
Twixt  the  mother  and  her  child. 
Is  he  worn,  distracted,  wild  ? 
There  she  stands,  the  mother  mild, 
Waiting  to  console  her  child. 
Thus  methinks  the  shadows  cast 
By  those  old  cathedrals  vast 
Seem  to  let  the  sunbeams  through, 
Whatsoever  be  the  weather, 
prom  a  sky  of  tender  blue. 
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I  would  have  no  shadows  cast, 
Either  from  a  mildewed  past 
Or  the  future  looming  vast. 
"  Wheresoever  two  or  three  " 
Meet  and  mingle,  glad  and  free 
(Souls  make  subtile  harmony), 
Is  the  church  where  I  would  be. 
When  true  souls  touch  one  another, 
Souls  which  formal  churches  smother, 
Flashes  new,  surprising  light, 
We  are  lifted  to  a  height 
We  could  never  gain  alone, 
Sitting  silent,  side  by  side, 
In  some  church's  frozen  zone. 
How  divine  is  human  speech !  — 
Interchange  of  thoughts  which  reach 
Upward,  helping  one  another ; 
Upward,  outward,  into  space,  — 
Till  they  stand  up  face  to  face 
With  the  thoughts  of  the  All-Father, 
And  no  shadow  comes  between 
Us  and  the  Divine  Unseen. 


PARASITES. 

DEPENDENCE  is  the  condition  that  insures  enslavement. 
It  craves  the  firmness  and  solidity  and  weight  of  a 
stronger  and  greater  nature,  and  is  crushed  by  these  prepon- 
derating elements  because  it  lacks  the  corresponding  forces  that 
resist  and  balance.  Its  weakness  invites  oppression,  its  servility 
tempts  tyranny,  its  helplessness  provokes  contempt  and  invites 
cruelty.  As  vultures  prey  upon  carcasses,  so  will  all  the  raven- 
ous and  insatiable  monsters  in  humanity  fasten  upon  the  inani- 
mate and  flaccid  beings  whose  power  is  insufficient  to  defend 
their  life.  And  this  not  because  of  any  devouring  element  of 
evil  that  consumes  the  gentle  and  inoffensive,  but  because  nature 
demands  vigor,  and  not  imbecility  ;  maturity,  not  infancy ;  indi- 
viduals, and  not  parasites.  Protect  and  cherish  a  childish  de- 
pendence, and  it  grows  rapidly  more  childish  and  more  depend- 
ent ;  love  that  species  of  folly,  and  you  will  soon  efface  even  the 
rudiments  of  wisdom  from  the  character  ;  encourage  this  lifeless- 
ness,  and  you  will  soon  carry  a  limp  mass  of  torpidity.  That 
dependence  finds  foes  everywhere,  and  in  all  things ;  that  it  is 
beset  upon  all  sides  with  the  probings  of  Providence,  the  strange 
devices  of  nature,  and  the  rousing  shocks  of  human  intercourse ; 
that  it  is  shaken  when  drowsy,  stimulated  when  sinking,  mocked 
when  feeble,  derided  when  languishing ;  that  it  finds  no  single 
friend  in  the  universe,  and  cannot  abide  with  its  own  ;  that  it 
shall  enjoy  no  peace,  no  calm,  no  respite,  but  a  prolonged  war- 
fare with  the  allied  forces  of  the  world,  —  proves  conclusively 
that  dependence  shall  be  exterminated ;  and  with  it  dies  all  the 
dark  retainers  of  slavery,  —  chattel  bondage,  social  restrictions, 
the  enthrallments  of  vice,  the  base  allurements  of  money,  the 
baneful  influence  of  aristocracy,  and  the  subserviency  of  woman. 
Woman  has  been  a  parasite  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
She  has  clung  in  the  most  abject  helplessness  to  anything  that 
promised  support.  She  has  been  called  the  relatively  weaker, 
and  has  proven  herself  the  superlatively  weakest,  of  created 
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creatures.  She  has  opened  her  breast  for  every  dart  that  cruelty 
could  inflict ;  prostrated  herself  under  every  Juggernaut  that 
could  crush  her  ;  and  flung  herself  a  living  sacrifice  upon  every 
altar  kindled  by  superstition,  fanaticism,  and  misrule.  She  has 
offered  herself  a  willing  tool  in  the  hands  of  men,  and  has  had 
no  choice  in  the  use  they  made  of  her.  In  her  submission,  she 
courted  the  lash,  and  ever  found  it  ready  to  descend.  Man  was 
made  her  scourge,  and  society  the  witness  that  through  the 
scourging  and  the  shame  she  should  at  last  learn  the  heroic 
action  of  defense.  She  has  been  laid  in  the  dust  and  trampled 
underfoot,  that  she  might  one  day  tread  the  earth  in  triumph, 
conquering  as  she  treads.  There  is  not  an  item  of  social  injustice 
suffered  by  woman  to-day  that  has  not  entered  her  life  through 
some  vulnerable  point  which  she  has  herself  opened  to  the 
enemy.  She  is  unhappily  married  to  some  uncongenial  or  des- 
potic or  intemperate  man :  she  has  not  the  man  to  blame,  but 
her  own  blindness  in  accepting  him,  and  her  own  miserable 
weakness  in  continuing  the  false  relation ;  preferring  depend- 
ence upon  this  despised  man  to  reliance  upon  herself,  preferring 
humiliation  to  self-respect,  and  lying  submission  to  rectitude 
and  honor.  Oh,  if  women  would  but  consider,  that,  when  they 
submit  to  anything  less  than  the  divine  will  as  interpreted 
through  their  own  spiritual  consciousness,  they  are  living  a  false 
and  pernicious  life,  denying  the  truth  and  uttering  lie  upon  lie 
in  their  daily  act,  thought,  word,  breath !  for  even  to  draw 
breath  in  false  circumstances  is  to  countenance  deceit.  She 
should  fold  herself  in  the  closest  reserve,  and  fly  from  the  con- 
taminating influence.  It  is  incredible  that  pure  women  can 
devote  themselves  to  these  sunken  reefs  of  humanity ;  ally  them- 
selves to  their  persons,  homes,  destinies ;  immolate  themselves 
to  their  sensuality,  and  share  their  degradation.  A  woman  who 
feels  bound  in  duty  to  live  with  a  drunken  husband,  accepting 
the  lot  in  all  humility,  and  swallowing  her  tears  as  a  cordial, 
while  she  ascribes  her  dispensation  to  a  sickly  providential 
arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  the  infirm,  is  a  curious  problem 
for  investigation.  Why  does  she  remain  ?  Does  she  love  the 
man?  No:  love  has  long  ago  been  swallowed  up  in  disgust. 
Does  she  respect  him  ?     No :  she  loathes  and  despises  his  very 
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presence.  Has  she  faith  in  his  eventual  reformation?  No: 
repeated  efforts  have  invariably  ended  in  defeat,  and  there  is  not 
sufficient  stamina  remaining  to  effect  a  cure.  Then  why  do  you 
stay  with  him  ?  This  home  question  brings  a  direct  reply : 
"  Because  I  am  afraid  to  brave  the  world  alone?  There  is  the 
parasite  again,  preferring  to  cling  to  a  worm-eaten  log,  to  feed 
upon  corruption,  to  sustain  itself  in  foul  conditions,  rather  than 
endure  the  bracing  shock  of  separation,  with  the  welcome  attend- 
ants of  freedom,  a  clear  conscience,  and  trust  For  heaven's 
sake,  what  can  be  found  worse  in  the  world  than  a  drunken 
husband  ?  Is  it  poverty  ?  That  you  have,  with  an  increasing 
ratio.  Is  it  loneliness  ?  That  is  there,  with  its  forlorn  nakedness 
disguised  in  the  rags  of  false  appearances  and  perjured  vows. 
Is  it  social  ostracism  ?  That  is  thoroughly  earned  through  the 
wages  of  dishonor  and  well-merited  contempt  Is  it  destitution, 
with  its  haunting  shadow,  prostitution  ?  She  lives  upon  its  sub- 
stance already  in  the  name  of  the  law  and  of  social  obligations. 
The  parasite  will  suffer  anything  rather  than  loose  its  hold. 
Woman  has  been  martyred  at  her  chosen  stake.  This  undevel- 
oped nature  will  account  for  all  the  sad  experience  that  it  has 
entailed  upon  the  sex :  it  has  shaped  the  circumstance,  and  fitted 
the  event.  Woman  is  the  drudge  because  she  depends  upon 
animal  comfort,  and  seeks  to  secure  it,  unwilling  to  clasp  any- 
thing higher :  man  is  also  a  parasite  upon  that  same  branch  ;  or 
rather  he  clings  to  the  branch,  and  she  to  him.  As  soon  as  she 
perceives  a  higher  need  than  the  physical,  a  nobler  avocation 
than  the  menial,  a  larger  sphere  than  her  four  walls,  she  will 
leave  the  cooking  and  washing  and  sewing  to  some  ignorant 
sister  who  must  learn  the  same  lesson  in  the  best  of  all  schools, 
—  experience.  But,  as  the  primal  needs  cannot  be  ignored,  she 
will,  with  quiet  hands  and  active  thought,  devise  new  means  of 
providing  for  the  physical  necessities  in  an  orderly,  beautiful, 
healthful  manner,  that  will  have  no  deteriorating  influence  upon 
the  mind  or  body,  and  will  not  absorb  the  time  destined  for 
more  spiritual  uses.  Thus  the  question  is  presented,  — "  How 
shall  we  live  ? "  Woman  will  solve  it.  She  must  first  free  her- 
self from  petty  cares  before  the  great  care  will  devolve  upon 
her ;  a  solicitude  for  the  people  upheld  through  her  own  great 
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strength  and  calmness  which  permits  her  to  shed  blessing  upon 
blessing  without  exhaustion.  Woman  must  cease  the  labor  of 
the  hands  before  her  great  work  of  the  spirit  can  begin.  She  is 
not  to  toil,  but  to  teach,  and  there  is  that  in  the  ordinary  employ- 
ment of  the  brain  and  fingers  which  distracts  the  spirit  and  for- 
bids its  manifestation.  Thus  we  have  a  multitude  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  food,  clothing,  structures,  trifles  of  art  and  of  skill, 
but  scarcely  any  inspiration.  We  have  the  emanations  of  men's 
brains,  clear,  logical,  argumentative,  abstract,  profound,  occa- 
sionally gleaming  with  inspiration  ;  but  we  have  few,  very  few, 
original  utterances  of  women,  welling  up  from  their  peculiar 
spiritual  consciousness,  fresh  and  pure,  unclouded  by  any  admix- 
ture of  another's  thought 

Women  of  our  day  write  novels,  but  the  pure  white  light  is 
scattered  through  the  prism  of  society  into  many-colored  rays. 
We  have  the  social  aspect  and  the  conventional  standard,  with 
the  characteristic  romance  favored  by  the  period ;  but  it  is  not 
the  true  expression  of  woman.  It  is  fiction,  but  not  philosophy ; 
sentimentality,  but  not  true  fervor ;  sham  heroism,  but  neither 
fortitude  nor  faith.  Woman,  if  dependent  in  no  other  respect, 
is  a  parasite  to  a  false  ideal :  her  standard  of  womanly  excellence 
is  so  imperfect  that  it  betrays  her  as  she  follows.  She  adores 
masculine  vigor,  character,  reliance,  rectitude ;  yet  abnegates  all 
share  in  the  qualities  she  reveres.  As  man's  counterpart,  she 
imagines  herself  to  be  his  very  opposite :  and,  in  place  of  his 
supernal  qualities,  she  ascribes  to  herself  inanity,  irresolution,  a 
faltering  purpose,  and  most  amiable  compliance  to  the  wishes  of 
others.  One  saving  grace  she  admits  in  herself, — her  allegiance 
to  man  ;  but  how  can  she  be  faithful  to  her  fellow-being  when 
she  is  faithless  to  all  the  principles  by  which  both  live  ?  If  a 
woman  is  a  traitor  to  truth,  and  an  assassin  of  her  own  best  inter- 
ests, who  can  profit  by  her  zeal  or  devotion  ?  Woman  has  been 
lost  in  the  wife  and  mother :  but  how  can  a  woman  be  true  in  any 
relation  when  she  is  false  to  herself?  How  can  she  prove  her 
power  in  the  function  when  she  erases  it  from  her  character  ? 
How  can  she  be  all  when  she  professes  herself  nothing  ?  We 
need  woman  above  all  things  ;  the  self-conscious  woman,  not  the 
wife,  mother,  housekeeper,  servant,  artisan  or  artist,  writer  or 
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speaker :  we  want  woman  detached  from  all  spheres,  avocations, 
capacities,  gifts  ;  free  of  all  pre-conceptions  and  expectations  ; 
absolved  from  all  claims  and  specifications  ;  as  abstract  as  she 
can  become,  that  we  may  know  something  of  her  essential  attri- 
butes, and  the  offspring  of  good  that  they  will  bear  to  the  world. 
We  refuse  to  be  referred  to  what  she  is  doing  in  the  world :  her 
collective  ministrations  are  trivial  compared  with  her  influence 
when  freed  from  the  bondage  of  the  outward  forms  and  exac- 
tions. We  have  a  glimpse  that  her  office  is  to  teach  the  race ; 
that  this  is  her  superior  avocation,  to  enlighten  the  ignorant 
through  the  rays  of  her  intuitive  intelligence.  This  she  will  shed 
upon  all  places,  as  the  sun  and  rain  yield  their  blessing  to  the 
earth.  She  will  teach  from  her  character,  from  her  life,  from 
what  she  is  ;  and  her  peculiar  station  or  experience  in  life  will  be 
merely  the  channel  through  which  her  force  takes  direction. 
Thus  she  may  be  the  wife ;  but  she  was  first  the  self-reliant 
woman,  and  her  individuality  is  preserved.  She  may  be  the 
mother,  but  this  is  merely  the  form  of  maternity :  the  essence 
was  hers  before,  and  demonstrated  in  all  the  care  and  kindness 
and  loving  acts  that  she  ever  rendered.  She  must  stand  erect, 
as  though  alone  in  the  universe,  her  individual  integrity  being 
her  sole  aim  ;  and  when  that  is  attained,  when  she  is  free  of  all 
folly  and  vanity  and  concession,  she  will  find  herself  clasped  in 
the  fraternity  of  the  human  heart,  and  blessed  by  the  tongues  of 
all  the  living. 

Marie  A.  Brown. 
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MATERIALISM  is  rather  an  ill-omened  word  according  to 
the  old-fashioned  theological  notion,  which  entertained  a 
special  grudge  against  poor  matter  as  something  unholy  per  set 
and  opposed  to  the  better  impulses  of  our  nature.  This  theo- 
logical idea  of  matter  is  a  relic  of  the  old  Oriental  dualism  which 
made  matter  the  opposite  of  what  was  denominated  spirit,  —  the 
seat  of  disorder,  low  appetites,  and  voracious  tendencies  gener- 
ally, —  regarding  it  as  a  mere  clog  and  prison-house  of  spirit  But 
poor  matter  is  but  a  passive  thing,  after  all, — a  passivity,  rather 
than  an  active  principle, — making  what  is  called  power,  or  spirit 
manifest  to  the  senses. 

Materialism  in  philosophy  is  regarded  as  mere  sensuality,  a 
groveling  downwards  to  the  earth.  But  modern  science  is 
relieving  matter  of  the  old  theological  odium.  What  if  matter, 
at  bottom,  is  one  with  spirit ;  spirit  being  conscious  power,  and 
matter  unconscious  ?  Berkeley  showed  that  what  the  metaphy- 
sicians call  matter — that  is,  substance  which  underlies  sensible 
qualities — has  no  existence  whatever ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  bundle 
of  sensible  qualities  merely,  existing  in  a  sentient  being  either 
in  the  creative  intelligence  or  in  a  created  intelligence.  In  order 
to  be  it  must  be  perceived.  The  word  "  matter  "  is  of  Sanscrit 
origin.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Sanscrit  word  "  maya,"  which 
signifies  illusion ;  that  is,  it  is  no  real  thing  in  itself,  but  simply  a 
thing  of  sense.  It  is  a  laughable  fact  that  neither  Byron  nor 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  both  undertook  to  ridicule  Berkeley  for  his 
idealism,  really  knew  what  he  meant  when  he  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  matter.  Of  course  he  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  a 
sensible  world,  but  simply  of  an  unknown  and  unknowable 
substratum,  in  which  the  qualities  of  that  sensible  world  are  said 
to  inhere.  It  is  the  fashion  with  theologians  to  call  the  present 
a  materialistic,  mechanical  age,  as  if  it,  therefore,  was  a  low- 
thoughted  epoch,  with  its  mind  downward  bent,  and  as  if  inven- 
tive genius  and  science,  in  concerning  themselves  with  amelior- 
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ating  the  material  condition  of  the  species,  were  withdrawing 
men's  thoughts  from  more  important  subjects.  Near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  Wordsworth  lamented  the  excess  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  England.  While  he  could  not  repress 
a  feeling  of  pride  at  the  power  which  his  country  derived  even 
half  a  century  ago  from  her  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
the  inventions  of  her.  great  mechanical  geniuses,  such  as  Watt 
and  Arkwright,  still  he  could  not  regard  physical  science  and  its 
achievements  from  any  other  but  the  old  theological  standpoint, 
as  having  something  impious  in  them,  and  unholy,  like  the  build- 
ing of  Babel.  In  the  eighth  book  of  his  "  Excursion,"  the 
character  called  the  Wanderer,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
changes  in  England  for  the  better,  effected  by  manufactures,  still 
asserts  the  hollowness  of  all  national  power,  if  unsupported  by 
moral  worth,  giving  a  passing  kick  at  science.  I  will  quote  a 
passage  from  the  eighth  book  aforesaid  of  the  "  Excursion  : "  — 

"  Triumph  who  will  in  these  profaner  rites, 
.  Which  we,  a  generation  self-extolled, 

As  zealously  perform !     I  cannot  share 

His  proud  complacency :  yet  I  exult, 

Casting  reserve  away  ;  exult  to  see 

An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 

O'er  the  blind  elements  ;  a  purpose  given, 

A  perseverance  fed,  almost  a  soul 

Imparted,  —  to  brute  matter,  I  rejoice, 

Measuring  the  force  of  their  gigantic  powers 

That  by  the  thinking  mind  have  been  compelled 

To  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  man. 

For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 

The  animating  hope  that  time  may  come, 

When,  strengthened,  yet  not  dazzled,  by  the  might 

Of  this  dominion  over  nature  gained, 

Men  of  all  lands  shall  exercise  the  same 

In  due  proportion  to  their  country's  need ; 

Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  rests, 

All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness, 

Upon  the  moral  law.     Egyptian  Thebes, 

Tyre,  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves, 

Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert,  fell ; 

And  the  arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  raised. 

Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  tomb 
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Upon  the  plain  of  vanished  Syracuse  : 
And  feelingly  the  sage  will  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itselfj 
Is  the  philosophy,  whose  sway  depends 
On  mere  material  instruments  ;  how  weak 
Those  arts,  and  high  inventions,  if  unpropped 
By  virtue.     He,  with  sighs  of  pensive  griefi 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 
To  save  themselves  from  blank  forgetfulness." 


The  above  passage  is,  in  point  of  poetical  expression,  admir- 
able ;  but  it  is  sophistical  and  false  in  its  statements  and  con- 
clusions.    It  is  strictly  theological,  and  not  in  the  least  scientific. 
If  Archimedes  could  be  summoned  from  the  tomb,  he  would 
not  indulge  in  any  damaging  reflections  on  art,  science,  and 
inventive  genius,  but  would  simply  regret   that  he  could  not 
have  appeared  at  a  more  humanitarian  and  democratic  period  of 
history  than  he  did,  so  that  his  astonishing  mechanical  and  sci- 
entific genius  could  have  ministered  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses 
of  his  fellow-men,  instead  of  being  wasted,  as  it  was,  in  the 
devising  of  warlike  machines  for  the  discomfiture  of  the  besieg- 
ing fleet  of  Marcellus.     The  old  Egyptian,  Tyrian,  and  Palmy- 
rene  grandeur  was  the  grandeur  of  the  few,  and  not  of  the  many : 
hence  it  was  evanescent.     Their  arts  ministered  to  the  pride 
and  luxury  of  the  few,  and  utterly  ignored  the  masses  of  man- 
kind, who    remained    in   ignorance,   poverty,  and    barbarism : 
hence  Tyre  and  Palmyra  and  Thebes  collapsed,  and  cumber  the 
desert  with  their  ruins.     Modern  science  and  mechanical  inven- 
tion  elevate    mankind,  and  not  a  comparatively  insignificant 
class,  of  kings  and  nobles.     They  diffuse  wealth,  intelligence,        \ 
self-respect,  and  comfort  to  the  millions,  and  do  not  stop  short  at 
the  few.     The  teaching  of  the  moral  law  went  on  for  thousands 
of  years  without  sensibly  elevating  the  race.     As  such  teaching 
did  not  elevate  the  masses  above  a  slavery  to  the  lowest  neces- 
sities of  their  nature,  and  the  dullest,  most  unenlightened  drudg- 
ery, it  obtained  scarcely  a  recognition  from  them.     The  moral 
law,  which  is  written  on  the  tablets  of  every  man's  soul,  was  so 
bleared  and  obscured  by  ignoranc?  and  a  wretched  material 
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environment  that  its  behests  could  not  be  made  intelligible  to 
the  masses.  Our  missionaries,  who  undertake  to  teach  dog- 
matic Christianity  to  the  barbarians  of  Africa  and  the  Pacific 
islands,  find,  after  years  of  toil,  that  they  can  make  no  lasting 
impression  on  their  savage  pupils.  But  when  they  introduce 
among  them  the  utensils,  mechanic  arts,  and  material  con- 
veniences of  civilized  life,  they  immediately  excite  an  interest, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  moral  truth.  The 
decalogical  prohibition,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  might  as  well  be 
addressed  to  a  fox  as  to  a  naked  savage.  An  exclusive  civiliza- 
tion is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  insecure  and  of  uncertain 
continuance,  because  the  barbarism  of  the  many  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  overwhelm  it  in  some  crisis  of  change  and  revolution. 
Ancient  civilization  was  exclusive.  It  was  environed  by  barbar- 
ism, and  underlaid  by  vast  servile  populations.  But  modern 
Christian  civilization  is  all-comprehensive,  or  is  getting  to  be. 
Whatever  it  does  is  not  for  the  elevation  and  amelioration  of  a 
class,  of  a  favored  few,  but  for  the  whole.  Its  sphere  of  action  is 
the  whole  globe,  or  all  habitable  portions  of  it.  It  is  universal 
and  democratic.  Does  it  devise  a  splendid  and  expeditious  mode 
of  travel,  it  is  not  like  the  coach  drawn  by  highly  groomed 
horses,  for  the  wealthy  merely ;  but  locomotion  by  steam  is  so 
cheap,  swift,  and  powerful,  that  it  is  available  to  the  man  of  the 
smallest  means.  It  conveys  everybody,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  over  the  greatest  given  space.  The  agencies  of  modern 
material  civilization  being  thus  universally  beneficent,  like  the 
air  and  the  sunlight,  are  in  no  danger  of  decaying  or  dying  out, 
but  furnish  the  very  material  conditions  favorable  to  indefinite 
moral  growth. 

B.  W.  Ball. 
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[CARL  WRENSLER'S    REPORT  OF   HIMSELF   AND   OTHERS.] 

IX. 

MY  father  had  just  thrown  himself  down  on  the  lounge  in 
the  sitting-room,  and  picked  up  "  The  Gospel  Messenger," 
more  from  habit  than  from  any  idea  of  reading,  when  Aunt  Flora 
(by  the  way,  I  am  surprised  that  I  have  not  before  thought  of 
calling  her  by  name)  entered  the  room,  looking  animated,  as  if 
she  had  been  indulging  in  pleasing  thoughts.  He  dropped  the 
paper  at  once,  and  his  whole  demeanor  changed,  as  he  rose  to 
his  feet  Aunt  Flora's  face  became  slightly  crimson  as  she 
beheld  this  unexpected  demonstration,  for  it  was  for  her  what 
might  be*  called  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome.  As  she  told  me 
some  time  after,  it  was  to  her  "  a  moment  of  absolute  bliss."  He 
did  not  in  so  many  words  tell  her  she  was  welcome, — his  manner 
was  tell-tale  ;  but  he  did  say,  — 

"  It's  a  bright  morning." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Aunt  Flora,  and  her  voice  slightly  trembled. 

She  seated  herself  by  the  window,  and  took  her  sewing  from 
the  little  Indian-made  basket  on  the  stand. 

My  father  resumed  his  place  on  the  lounge,  near  by.  Picking 
up  the  paper,  he  said,  "  This  is  '  The  Gospel  Messenger,'  for  which 
you  once  got  up  a  club." 

Aunt  Flora  smiled,  and  arranged  her  work. 

"  Flora,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  I  haven't  known  much  about 
you  until  now." 

"  I  confess  I  have  known  but  little  of  you,"  she  replied. 

"  I  am  getting  my  idea  of  woman  considerably  elevated,"  he 
continued.  "  You  appear  to  me  an  entirely  different  person  than 
you  did  a  month  ago." 

"  And  you,  John,  have  changed  in  my  eyes.  I  need  hardly 
say,  you  have  vastly  improved.     It  begins  to  seem  as  though  we 
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were  indeed  related  to  each  other.  I  give  you  credit  for  some- 
what besides  worldliness  now." 

"  Why  did  you  think  me  worldly  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Why  did  you  think  me  silly  ? "  she  asked,  in  reply. 

"  Why,  if  I  did  think  so,  you  seemed  so,  I  suppose,"  he  an- 
swered, laughing. 

"  You  did  think  so,  I  am  quite  sure.  And  I  have  no  doubt  I 
was." 

"  And  no  doubt  I  was  worldly." 

"  You  seemed  so,  for  a  deacon,  certainly." 

"  Tut,  tut !  a  deacon  is  nothing.  But,  how  is  it  that  we  could 
live  together  under  the  same  roof  for  so  many  years,  entire 
strangers  ?  You  might  have  been  silly,  and  I  might  have  been 
worldly :  but  that  don't  explain ;  silly  and  worldly  are  nothing. 
Here  is  the  fact  we  have  just  found  out :  there  is  a  bond  of  union 
between  us  such  as  we  never  dreamed  of,  unless  it  was  when  we 
were  children  together.  I  tell  you  we  had  romping  gay  times  in 
those  days.  Don't  you  remember  ?  But  after  that,  you  lived 
away,  and  I  was  married :  finally,  when  you  came  to  live  with 
us,  you  had,  of  course,  greatly  changed.  I  was  absorbed  in  my 
business,  and  had  changed,  also ;  and  so,  until  now,  —  strange 
enough  it  seems,  —  we  have  never  scraped  up  a  new  acquaint- 


ance." 


"  That  is  true,  too  true  ;  we  have  hardly  been  together  alone 
five  minutes  at  a  time  since  I  came.  At  first  your  negligence 
grieved  me.  I  longed  for  some  one  in  whom  I  could  confide,  I 
had  so  many  things  to  tell  you  ;  but  I  could  never  feel  at  liberty ; 
you  were  always  pre-occupied.  I  used  to  say  to  myself  some- 
times, '  He  makes  a  home  for  me  because  I  am  his  sister,  and  it 
would  be  a  scandal  for  him  to  do  otherwise  ;  but  he  has  no 
regard  for  me  as  his  sister.'  But  then  I  reflected  that  you  had 
your  cares  and  your  family  to  go  between  us  ;  and  I  never  saw 
but  that  you  were  a  good  husband  and  father  ;  and  you  have 
never  been  otherwise  than  kind  to  me,  althougn  you  have  occa- 
sionally smiled  at  my  '  oddities.'  I  couldn't  blame  vou  for  that, 
altogether.  I  knew  that  I  was  odd,  and  I  understood  why.  I 
lived  in  a  little  world  by  myself ;  and,  when  I  came  out  of  it,  I 
came  very  much  like  a  stranger  among  you,  bringing  my  foreign 
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manners  with  me.  Could  I  have  mingled  with  the  rest  of  the 
family  on  equal  terms,  my  oddities  would  undoubtedly  have  worn 
off.  But  that  I  could  n't  do.  There  were  many  reasons.  But 
let  that  pass.  We. have  'scraped  acquaintance*  at  last.  I  feel 
as  though  I  were,  indeed, '  a  new  creature.' " 

"  I  see  how  it  has  been.  But  I  have  had  trials  too.  I  have 
been  immersed  in  what  you  call  worldliness,  — - 1  see  m  it  now 
plainer  than  I  did,  —  and  there  is  as  much  to  vex  one  in  that 
'  little  world '  as  in  yours.  —  By  the  way,  the  bishop  left  a  book  of 
poems,  which  I  have  carried  in  my  overcoat-pocket  ever  since, 
looking  into  it  but  once,  and  then  only  to  read  a  few  lines, 
when,  strangely  enough,  my  eye  rested  on  —  Let  me  get  the 
book.  Here  it  is.  Let  me  see:  it's  'The  Works  of  George 
Herbert,  in  Prose  and  Verse.'  The  bishop  said  it  was  charming. 
I  am  afraid  that  it  is  most  too  sentimental  for  me,  but  I  don't 
know.     Very  likely  you  will  appreciate  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Aunt  Flora  dryly. 

"  Oh,  I  meant  that  as  a  compliment,"  observed  my  father, 
turning  the  leaves  of  the  book.  "Ah !  here  is  the  page  I  opened 
to,  and  first  read.     It's  in  old-style  spelling,  and  a  little  difficult. 

" '  Yet  in  thy  thriving  still  misdoubt  some  evil ; 
Lest  gaining  gain  on  thee,  and  make  thee  dimme 
To  all  things  els.    Wealth  is  the  conjuror's  devil, 
Whom,  when  he  thinks  he  hath,  the  devil  hath  him. 
Gold  thou  mayst  safely  touch  ;  but,  if  it  stick 
Unto  thy  hands,  it  woundeth  to  the  quick. 

" '  What  skills  it  if  a  bag  of  stones  or  gold 

About  thy  neck  do  drown  thee  ?  raise  thy  head : 
Take  starres  for  money ;  starres  not  to  be  told 
By  any  art,  yet  to  be  purchased. 

None  is  so  wasteful  as  the  scraping  dame : 

She  loseth  three  for  one,  —  her  soul^  rest,  fame.' " 

"  Splendid ! "  exclaimed  Aunt  Flora.  "  Do  let  me  see  the  book. 
Why  have  you  not  shown  it  to  me  before  ?  Ah  !  I  forget,  —  we 
have  n't  known  each  other —  long." 

"The  whole  poem  is  full  of  fine  things.  Here's  something 
you  will  appreciate :  — 
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"  *  By  all  means  use  sometimes  to  be  alone. 
Salute  thyself:  see  what  thou  dost  wear. 
Dare  to  look  in  thy  chest,  for  't  is  thine  own ; 
And  tumble  up  and  down  what  thou  findst  there.* 

That  is  jolly  enough :  I  shall  begin  to  take  to  poetry  if  it  is  all 
like  this.  And  these  next  two  lines,  —  ah !  here  you  have  the 
doctrine.     Listen :  — 

"  *  Who  cannot  rest  till  he  good  fellows  finde, 

He  breaks  up  house,  turns  out  of  doores  his  minde.' 

And  again :  — 

•* '  All  forrain  wisdome  doth  amount  to  this,  — 
To  take  all  that  is  given ;  whether  wealth, 
Or  love,  or  language :  nothing  comes  amisse. 
A  good  digestion  turneth  all  to  health.9 " 

"That  is  'sound  doctrine/"  said  Aunt  Flora,  interrupting  him 
with  a  laugh. 

" '  Sound  doctrine '  for  a  '  good  digestion.'  '  But  listen :  there 
is  more  of  the  same  article. 

" '  Keep  all  thy  native  good,  and  naturalize 
All  forrain  of  that  name  ;  but  scorn  their  ill : 
Embrace  their  activeness,  not  vanities. 
Who  follows  all  things,  forfeiteth  his  will. 
If  thou  observest  strangers  in  each  fit, 
In  time  they'll  runne  thee  out  of  all  thy  wit* " 

"  I  think  I  detect  the  flavor  of  heresy  in  the  bishop's  favorite 
poet,"  said  Aunt  Flora.  "  He  is  really  very  fine.  The  book 
is  quite  an  acquisition  to  our  library.  I  shall  want  to  read  it 
through." 

"  Here  is  another  fine  verse,"  said  my  father,  running  his  eye 
over  the  page. 

" '  When  thou  dost  purpose  aught  (within  thy  power), 
Be  sure  to  doe  it,  though  it  be  but  small : 
Constancie  knits  the  bones,  and  makes  us  flowre, 
When  wanton  pleasures  beckon  us  to  thrall. 

Who  breaks  his  own  bond,  forfeiteth  himself: 
What  nature  made  a  ship,  he  makes  a  shel£' 
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"  The  last  two  lines  are  capital : — 

" '  Who  breaks  his  own  bond  forfeited!  himself: 
What  nature  made  a  ship,  he  makes  a  shttj,'  — 

And  loads  it  down  with  nothing,  —  Ah  !  but  here  is  '  sound  doc- 
trine '  for  you  :  — 

" '  Look  to  thy  mouth :  diseases  enter  there. 
Thou  hast  two  sconces,  if  thy  stomach  call ; 
Carve  or  discourse :  do  not  a  famine  fear. 
Who  carves,  is  kind  to  two ;  who  talks,  to  all. 
Look  on  meat,  think  it  dirt,  then  eat  a  bit  | 
And  say  withal,  Earth  to  earth  I  commit.' 

"That  beats  the  Dutch 1  haven't  a  doubt  the  bUhop 

enjoyed  that  He  likes  a  quiet  joke  as  well  as  the  next  man.  — 
'Look  on  meat,  think  it  dirt:  that  takes  the  poetry  out  of 
a  good  steak,  to  be  sure  1  but  it  took  a  poet  to  do  it.  Who 
could  '  eat  a  bit '  after  that,  — 

"'And  say  withal,  Earth  to  earth  I  commit'?— 

"  Ah  me !  a  funeral  at  the  dinner-table ! " 

"  Wretch  !  "  exclaimed  Aunt  Flora,  smiling  ;  then  presently 
asked,  "Do  you  remember  the  vegetarian  young  gentleman  who 
called  at  our  house  when  we  were  children  ? " 

"Why,  no — yes:  the  man  who  ate  eggs  as  a  compromise?" 

"The  same." 

"  How  we  laughed  over  that ! " 

"  And  you  remarked, '  We  shall  have  to  hurry  up  the  chickens, 
or  get  a  new  lot  of  hens,  if  he  stays  long/  " 

"  Did  I  ?    That  was  jolly  lot  me." 

"  Yo«  were  pretty  jolly  in  those  days.  It  begins  to  seem  like 
old  times  now.  Bat  I  was  thinking  of  the  vegetarian,  —  he 
would  enjoy  that  verse  "  — 

"AD  bat  the  ' eat  a  bit."* 

"Ah,  bat  that  b  what  he  nmtUeojoy,  —  the  joke  on  the  rest  of 
as :  that  is  what  we  do,  — '  eat  a  bit,'  —  at  many  Wis.' 

"No:   bwt  that  isn't  what  Herbert  ssoaw.  —  1  dWl 
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though ;  I  guess  he  meant  to  make  a  joke,  anyhow,  and  leave 
others  all  the  jokes  they  could  get  out  of  it,  — '  the  more  the  mer- 
rier/ you  know. 

"  That  was  what  we  used  to  say." 

"  And  will  say  so  again  many  a  time  yet  What  did  yon  re- 
mark a  while  ago  ?  I  just  caught  the  words,  —  flavor  of  heresy  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes :  it  struck  me  that  there  was  an  unchnrchly  odor 
in  the  lines  as  you  read  them.** 

"  Perhaps  my  own  breath  flavored  them." 

"  I  think  not." 

"  But  it  must  have  been  so,  for  they  are  to  be  found  in  '  The 
Church  Porch!  See  for  yourself,  there,  the  first  poem  in  the 
book,  — '  The  Church  Porch.' " 

"  Well,  that  is  just  the  place  for  heresy.  Where  e'se  stands 
the  bishop  himself?     Not  in  the  churchy  but  in  \heforch." 

"  Ju»t  ready  to  say, '  Adieu ! ' " 

11  There  is  no  heresy  outside  of  the  church.  The  world  knows 
not  of  heretics." 

11  Ah,  the  world's  very  sensible ! " 

"  When  it  is  n't  worldly? 

"Or  silly  f" 

"  Exactly." 

"  Now  are  we  even  again.  But  —  let  me  whisper  it  in  your  ear, 
Flora  —  there  is  somewhat  churchy  in  this  talk  against  world- 
liness.  You  remember  my  stump  «peech  to  Dupont  on  that 
point  ? " 

"  I  think  I  do ;  and  you  were  right  as  to  the  matter  of  your 
discourse.  I  too  have  ceased  to  esteem  people  worldly  in  a  bad 
sense  who  mind  the  affairs  of  this  world  rather  than  the  next. 
The  term  has  a  proper  meaning.  I  imagine  that  Jesus  did  not 
refer  to  this  earth,  when  he  said,  •  This  world/  He  meant  fash- 
ion, money-getting,  low  and  trivial  affairs,  —  things  which  have 
little  nourishment  for  our  highest  nature.  It  was  because  so 
great  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  world  surrendered  their 
lives  to  those  inconsequential  affairs,  that  he  said,  •  This  world.' 
— '  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.' " 

"  And  of  all  worlds,  probably." 

"  In  a  sense.     Anything  which  has  a  real  relation  to  eternal 
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life,  which  contributes  to  build  us  up  in  the  verities  of  life, 
will  not  pass  away.  If  there  are  other  worlds  where  these  things 
are  more  common,  where  it  is  more  the  fas hion  to  use  them  than 
it  is  here,  the  fashion  of  tho6e  worlds  will  not  pass  away." 

"  But  I  don't  like  the  word  '  fashion.'  It  is  fashion  that  shall 
pass  away,  or  ought  to.  I  believe  in  doing  things  from  principle, 
not  because  it  is  the  fashion.  It  does  n't  matter  what  my  neigh- 
bors are  doing :  neighbors  are  nothing." 

"  Oh,  yes,  something ;  but,  of  course,  principles  are  more.  I 
think  we  agree.  I  used  the  word  *  fashion '  in  a  broader  sense,  — 
that  was  all." 

"  Yes,  I  begin  to  see :  there  are  so  many  senses,  one  can't  be 
very  obstreperous  towards  others  until  he  knows  what  they 
mean.  The  bishop  was  nearer  right  than  I  supposed  at  the 
time.  He  said  to  me, '  At  heart,  all  people  believe  the  same.'  I 
expect  there  is  something  in  it.  I  don't  know,  but,  if  we  could 
keep  cornering  Dupont,  he  would  keep  retreating,  until  some 
time  and  somewhere,  in  the  far-off  millennial  dawn,  he  would 
begin  to  near  his  heart,  and,  if  we  had  not  strayed  away  from 
our  own  meantime,  we  should  all  begin  to  believe  alike." 

"  You  mistake  my  remark.  I  said  that  I  used  the  word  in 
a  different  sense ;  but  I  did  so  intelligently.  I  did  not  at  all 
retreat  from  my  meaning." 

"  Oh,  I  did  n't  intend  to  apply  all  I  have  said  to  you.  I  but 
followed  the  train  of  my  thoughts.  I  left  you  at  the  station 
when  I  started.  Dupont  or  the  bishop  are  the  next  stopping- 
places,  you  know." 

"  I  know  ;  and  that  reminds  me,  —  there  is  a  question  I  have 
been  anxious  to  ask  you.  Do  you  think  the  bishop  will  really 
come  out  publicly  ? " 

"  I  do." 

"  But  why  has  he  not  done  so  sooner  ?  How  could  he  believe 
in  these  new  ideas,  and  yet  officiate  in  the  church  as  bishop  ? " 

"  That  was  Parson  Dupont's  question.  How  quick  he  caught 
up  the  idea!  He  wanted  an  excuse  to  doubt  the  bishop's 
honesty:  he  couldn't  wait,  he  was  in  such  haste  to  bark 
at  the  good  man's  heels.  There's  the  tntfl  of  the  serpent  for 
you ! " 
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"  But  /  ask  the  same  question." 

"  Yes ;  but  there  is  a  difference.  You  are  anxious  to  guard 
his  honor,  or  that  he  should  do  so  himself.  I  don't  think  you 
believe  him  capable  of  being  dishonest." 

"  I  think  him  capable  of  every  virtue." 

"  But  Dupont  cries  out  at  once, '  He  is  a  hypocrite  if  what 
you  say  is  true ! ' — eager  to  brand  him.  He  would  sputter  before 
the  gates  of  freaven  for  the  church's  sake.  The  fact  is,  it  has  been 
a  growth  with  the  bishop.  He  had  to  wait  until  the  flower  had 
blossomed  before  he  could  pluck  it.  We  can't  judge  each  other 
in  such  cases.  One  man  would  act  one  way,  another  man 
another  way :  it  depends  upon  one's  temperament.  The  bishop 
is  cautious,  and  moves  slowly.  He  makes  up  his  mind,  and  then 
waits  a  week  to  see  if  he  really  has  made  it  up.  Meantime,  he 
must  go  on  as  he  has  been  going.  The  transition  is  embarrass- 
ing, certainly.  One  hardly  knows  which  is  the  best  course. 
To  a  reflecting  person  like  the  bishop,  it  is  n't  clear  that  he  should 
cut  himself  loose  with  one  blow.  He  waits,  and  gradually 
disentangles  himself.  He  is  a  conservative, — that  is  plain  enough ; 
but  he  is  honest  and  sure.  He  will  follftw  the  lights  of  reason, 
but  never  speed  before  them.  He  is  slow,  else  he  had  never  lived 
to  be  sixty  years  old  before  making  so  important  a  move.  You 
or  I,  with  his  advantages,  would  have  blossomed  at  sixteen." 

"  But  he  could  have  quietly  suspended  his  official  duties  until 
he  was  fully  convinced  ?  " 

"  No,  he  could  n't ;  else  he  would'* 

"  I  don't  see  how  he  forced  himself  to  stay  in  the  church  and 
keep  up  a  show  of  belief  after  he  had  destroyed  his  belief.  I 
would  have  taken  the  benefit  to  my  doubt,  even." 

"  But  I  say  his  mind  does  not  act  as  does  yours  or  mine.  He 
is  calm  and  patient ;  he  weighs  the  evidences ;  he  never  acts 
upon  doubts." 

"  That,  I  think,  is  his  grave  fault.  I  don't  say  he  is  not  sin- 
cere. But,  if  he  did  revere  his  doubts,  I  think  he  would  be  much 
the  stronger  man.  My  own  experience  teaches  me  to  reverence 
doubt,  as  though  it  were  prompting  me  to  somewhat  higher. 
Where  I  cannot  fully  believe,  I  will  not  act.  Doubt  shades  the 
deed,  and  gives  it  an  ugly  shape.     This,  at  least,  I  am  resolved 
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upon  henceforth.  A  new  light  falls  across  the  pathway  of  my 
life,  and  I  see  things  differently.  I  seem  to  awake  as  out  of  a 
long  and  restless  sleep.  My  life  begins  anew.  Two  boons  are 
granted  me, — your  friendship,  and  the  secret  of  self-respect." 

"  What  is  that  secret,  pray  ? " 

"  The  ability  to  do  nothing  when  the  heart  does  not  give  free 
and  encouraging  consent." 

"  I  can't  shake  my  head  at  that ;  but  it  is  a  doctrine  fraught 
with  extreme  difficulty." 

"  But  that  is  no  argument  against  the  doctrine." 

"  True." 

"  It  is  an  argument  against  our  weakness." 

"  Yes.  But  to  come  back  to  the  bishop.  If  he  rushed  head- 
long out  of  the  church,  they  would  hold  him  up  to  ridicule, 
as  a  man  of  rash  or  impulsive  temperament.  Now  that  he  goes 
cautiously,  they  will  cry  him  up  as  a  hypocrite.  And  yet  not 
one  of  them  who  knows  him  but  must  confess  inwardly  that  he 
is  a  pure  and  honest  man." 

"  They  will  doubtless  resort  to  many  a  slander.  They  natu- 
rally would  under  any  circumstances.  As  the  fact  stands,  they 
can  certainly  make  a  plausible  show  against  him.  I  see  the 
falsity  of  any  such  charge :  I  think  he  has  been  candid  with  him- 
self, acting  up  to  his  convictions  as  fast  as  they  arrived,  or  as  he 
was  able  to  produce  them  ;  but  I  have  little  faith  in  his  being 
the  man  to  lead  the  new  movement.  He  will  strengthen  it,  how- 
ever.    His  resignation  will  create  intense  excitement." 

"Well,  we  must  wait  and  see.  It's  plain  that  there  is  a  new 
movement  started." 

"  Yes  ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  to  my  mind,  the  letter  of  our 
great-grandfather,  which  we  have  treasured  up  so  long,  seems  to 
anticipate  its  entire  progress.  This  becomes  plainer  to  me  each 
day." 

"  I  know  it  is  so.     He  was  a  prophet,  if  ever  there  was  one." 

"  But  it  was  a  simple  matter.  He  predicted  nothing  he  could 
not  construct  out  of  the  material  he  had  at  hand,  — -  a  new  world, 
a  new  people,  with  the  idea  of  liberty  inspiring  them." 

"  I  know  ;  but  there  is  little  to  justify  his  ideal,  even  yet,  in  our 
actual  life  as  a  nation." 
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"  True :  but  it  is  a  great  work  to  create  a  free  nation,  I  begin 
to  see  ;  a  great  work  for  a  nation  to  create  itself.  Of  course  we 
had  nothing  more  to  start  with  than  we  brought  over  the  ocean. 
The  pilgrims  were  fired  with  a  sublime  idea,  as  the  letter  says : 
but  the  fire  had  not  done  its  work ;  it  had  not  separated  the 
gold  from  the  dross.     Yet  here  was  the  boundless  opportunity." 

"  Not  yet  even  has  that  opportunity  been  improved.  Worse, 
perchance,  the  fire  seems  to  have  died  out." 

"  No,  not  so.  To  change  the  figure,  you  know  't  is  said  there 
is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.  There  are  many ;  a  constant  flow 
and  ebb,  I  doubt  not.  We  exhaust  ourselves  at  every  step,  and 
then  sink  back  and  wait  for  the  returning  tide.  So  our  fathers 
were  used  up  at  gaining  what  they  called  their  independence  of 
Great  Britain.  They  worked  at  making  the  Union  when  the 
tide  of  humanity  was  at  low  ebb.  They  did  not  represent  the 
New  World,  then.  The  Old  World  still  held  its  sway  over  them. 
They  were  that  world  themselves.  They  had  a  new  idea,  but  at 
heart  they  were  still  wedded  to  the  old.  And,  as  you  say,  it  is 
very  much  the  same  to-day.  We  have  not  won  our  indepen- 
dence yet.  If  negro  slavery  is  ever  abolished,  we  shall  then 
begin  to  understand  what  independence  means  on  a  far  higher 
plane.  And  then,  John,  woman  will  share  emancipation  with 
the  negro.  —  I  will  be  prophetess,  for  once." 

"  Flora,  you  have  been  picking  up  mightily  of  late.  You  seem 
to  have  the  whole  programme  mapped  out  in  your  mind." 

"  Oh,  these  things  have  been  floating  through  my  mind  for  a 
dozen  of  years  ;  but  nothing  distinct.  Until  recently,  I  believed 
the  church  was  the  appointed  means  for  accomplishing  every- 
thing good.  Since  I  gave  up  that  notion,  I  have  gained  each 
day  a  larger  view.  Instead  of  being  the  friend  of  the  coun- 
try, I  see  that  the  church  is  its  deadliest  foe,  and  the  most 
dangerous :  it  poisons  the  fountain.  There  is  where  the  great 
fight  is  to  come.  It  may  be  far  off,  but  it  affects  me  as  though 
it  were  present.  I  see  an  open  field,  and  but  two  opposing 
armies.  All  differences  have  melted  into  these  two  units.  The 
one  banner  has  inscribed  upon  it '  Rome  ; '  the  other, '  Reason/ 
What  we  call '  Protestantism '  has  disappeared.     It  was  a  failure." 

"  As  we  see  and  know  it  to  be  ourselves  even  to-day." 
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"  Yes,  indeed  :  a  transition  platform,  that  is  all ;  on  which  the 
weary  pause  for  breath,  and  the  timid  to  seek  shelter.  But  all 
things  in  their  season  :  you  will  appreciate  that  remark.  Unless 
our  new  world  is  itself  to  prove  a  failure,  we  shall  in  due  season 
make  amends  for  all  these  short-comings.  It  is  the  religious 
revolution  that  shall  inaugurate  true  freedom,  I  am  convinced." 

"  I  am  convinced." 

"  The  condition  of  woman  will  then  be  wonderfully  altered. 
She  will  be  a  new  being  on  the  earth.  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the 
day,  but  I  partake  of  its  joys  in  anticipation :  I  feel  myself 
already  emancipated  from  a  fate  which,  one  month  ago,  I  deemed 
myself  bound  to  for  life.  My  spirit  is  free  to-day.  O  John,  you 
can't  imagine  what  a  burden  has  rolled  off  my  soul.  Yes,  I  have 
been  silly.  What  a  performance  was  my  reading  of  that  letter 
to  the  bishop ! " 

"  Oh  !   but  he  enjoyed  it." 

"  But  /  was  a  fool,  nevertheless.  How  I  carried  sail  the  week 
before!  Oh,  yes,  and  a  thousand  silly  things  ;  but  —  well  —  no 
matter  now.    What  are  you  thinking  about  ?" 

"Why  —  why,  about  what  a  change  has  come  over  us  all. 
No,  not  all,  I  fear.  I  wish  Jane  —  but  no  ;  she  ia  a  good  wife,  — 
she  has  n't  any  time  for  such  things.  I  'm  not  going  to  bor- 
row any  trouble.  There 's  the  old  saying, '  You  can't  tell  how  far 
a  toad  will  hop,  by  looking  at  it.'  Who  would  have  thought  — 
looking  at  you  —  but  I  am  not  indulging  in  a  very  elegant  com- 
parison " 

"  Oh,  I  do  n't  mind." 

"  I  suppose  not.  Jane  may  be  as  far  gone  as  we  are,  for  aught 
I  know.  I  did  n't  count  on  you  a  mite.  But,  unlike  you,  she  has 
had  a  family  of  children  to  bring  up,  and  has  got  them  on  her 
hands  yet  Married  women  don't  have  much  leisure  time  to 
brood  over  these  things.     It  would  be  robbing  their  children." 

"  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  these  things  will  not  have  to 
be  so  much  brooded  over ;  when  there  will  be  no  more  clashing  of 
interests  ;  when  the  sacred  duties  of  woman  and  the  sacred  duties 
of  wife  and  of  mother  will  not  conflict  When  our  life  is  once 
whole  and  true,  it  will  be  harmonious  in  all  these  respects  " 

"  Yes  :  but  it 's  a  great  problem." 
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"  More  simple,  I  imagine,  than  it  now  appears." 

—  "  Well,  we  have  had  a  long  talk." 

"  I  trust  it  will  not  be  the  last  one.  I  can  hardly  realize  our 
new  situation,  our  mutually  improved  prospect." 

— "There  are  Herbert's  Poems.  I  must  go  to  my  work, — 
Whew !  I  am  an  hour  late.  Mind  you  preserve  your  report  of  my 
interview  with  Dupont.  I  think  you  '11  have  to  read  that  some 
day  to  the  bishop,  as  you  did  the  letter'' 

"  Not  as  I  did  the  letter,  I  hope." 

X. 

Four  weeks. 

Four  weeks  may  be  long,  or  short ;  visibly  important,  or 
otherwise ;  virtually  important,  or  otherwise.  It  depends  on 
circumstances :  it  depends  more  upon  persons. 

It  is  my  faith  that  circumstances  can  never  balk  a  soul  in- 
clined to  freedom.  Circumstances  on  their  own  level  grind 
up  hordes  of  people,  without  doubt.  These  perish  by  the  way- 
side, seemingly,  and  pass  from  the  memory  of  earth.  We  reckon 
them  as  so  many  failures.  I  will  not  undertake  to  pronounce 
their  certain  end.  I  surmise  there  may  be  many  a  victory  never 
heralded  to  mortal  ears. 

Why  do  we  speak  of  failure  at  all  ?  It  is  because  we  believe 
that  a  soul  should  be  superior  to  its  surroundings.  It  should 
not  choose  their  choice.  All  surroundings  are  convertible,  or 
defiable,  by  the  will  from  above.  The  soul  is  the  master.  The 
situation  cannot  supplant  one's  heroism.  It  may  be  desperate  ; 
but  ought  not  the  soul  to  be  desperate  also  ?  We  never  excuse 
one  who  is  not.  We  pity  failure  :  yet  there  is  no  blinking  the 
fact.  Failure,  we  say,  because  we  affirm  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess. We  deny  the  domination  of  circumstances.  Do  we  ever 
say,  "  Circumstances  favored  him,  and  therefore  he  was  success- 
ful"? 'Tis  not  the  truth.  The  winds  favored:  the  ship  came 
into  port.  But  if  the  ship  had  put  up  no  sail  ?  Do  you  say, 
"  Ah  !  but  if  the  sails  were  up,  and  there  had  been  no  breeze  ? " 
But  I  say  the  sails  were  up.  The  ship  was  becalmed  :  yet  there 
were  the  spreading  sails  !  —  Would  the  gods  please  to  fill  them  ? 
—  "  Virtue/'  —  I  am  told  Aristotle  once  said  as  much,  —  "  Vir- 
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tue  is  exact  equilibrium."  The  ship  rested  in  its  integrity. 
Would  the  gods  please  to  fill  the  sails  ?  If  not,  was  it  necessary 
that  the  ship  should  immediately  ride  into  port  ?  If  it  waited 
becalmed  a  century  —  a  century  is  but  as  an  hour  when  it  is 
passed.  "  Having  done  all,  stand ! "  You  can  afford  that.  Sink 
or  swim,  it  matters  not ;  survive  or  perish,  it  matters  not.  Was 
it  necessary  that  the  ship  should  enter  a  particular  earthly  port  v? 
If  it  had  gone  down  to  the  sea's  bottom,  would  not  that  have 
been  a  port  also  ?  The  fact  is  not  established  that  London,  as 
a  port,  is  superior  to  Sharkdom.  At  the  judgment,  it  is  said,  the 
sea  shall  give  up  its  dead.     Will  London  ?     Could  London  ? 

Virtue  is  equilibrium  or  self-poise.  It  is  not  Fate  that  crushes 
us.  We  can  endure  external  misfortunes  ;  we  can  be  resigned 
to  outward  adversities ;  our  resignation  despoils  Fate  of  its 
terrors  ;  its  fetters  cease  from  galling  :  but  we  can  never  resign 
ourselves  to  our  own  supineness ;  we  cannot  rest  with  our 
proper  force  unspent. 

—  To  go  to  the  sea's  bottom  without  having  done  our  part ! 
that  alone  is  failure. 

To  become  food  for  fishes  because  of  our  sins,  and  not  for  our 
virtues'  sake !  then,  and  then  only  do  they  dine  off  our  failure. 

—  It  depends  on  persons,  I  say,  on  each  soul,  whether  or  not 
the  days  are  days  of  profit,  more  than  on  circumstances. 

I  have  read  in  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus  this  sentiment : 
"  Demand  not  that  events  should  happen  as  you  wish  ;  but  wish 
them  to  happen  as  they  do  happen,  and  you  will  go  on  well."  I 
desire  to  insist  on  this  "you."  There  are  events  ;  and  then,  ah ! 
there  is  you.  You  are  the  event  above  and  more  than  all  other 
events. 

One  may  lapse  from  integrity  on  most  occasions.  But  the 
brief  moments  wherein  he  held  his  soul  in  uprightness,  speaking 
by  word  or  act  the  truth  out  of  its  own  eternity,  are  as  his 
guardian  angels  returning  evermore  to  claim  arid  to  serve  him. 

Little  by  little  we  build  our  own  houses. 

We  quarry  and  shape  the  blocks.     These,  knowing  each  other, 

move  by  their  own  attractions  into  their  places.     A  day  comes 

in  which  we  walk  out  of  the  tenement  of  Fate  ;  and,  lo !  therQ 

is  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  the  house  we  have  builded, 

\ 


i 
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We  put  our  spell  on  circumstances,  and  forget  what  we  have 
done.  While  we  go,  desponding,  to  find  a  grave,  they  are  yield- 
ing to  our  sway. 

Fate  takes  us  more  at  our  word  than  we  take  ourselves. 

If  we  but  show  our  colors  once,  Fate  no  longer  hopes  far 
more  than  a  postponement  of  our  victory. 

More  far-sighted  than  we  are,  Fate  foresees  all  the  suiptncs 
of  our  salvation.  Remembering  the  signs,  Fate  ^»p  ^  the 
seasons. 

44  Be  our  hearts  not  shaken. 
Though  our  fruit  be  nipt  in  die  bod : 
There  is  no  end  to  our  blossoming.^ 

XI. 

Four  weeks  after  the  interview  between  my  lather  jmc  Sec 
Jerry  Dupont  occurred  his  conversation — reported  in  tine  dagng 
before  the  last — with  Aunt  Flora. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  in  that  brief  interval  a  icrohnkm  w  con- 
summated. Two  souls  were  born  again.  For  a  Icoig  peooC 
previous  there  were  signs  in  the  heavens :  bet  tiie  armal 


figuration  of  the  earth  came  only  in  those  last  weeks.  Gnriumst- 
hold  was  aglow  under  a  new  illumination  ;  it  was  asnr  irixi:  a 
new  life.  There  was  no  disputing  this.  We  aE  pcioci  xz  ±\ 
we  all  passed  under  its  influence.  Aunt  Flora  anc  jet  iicthsr 
were  the  animating  spirits.  And  yet,  if  any  one  of  us  .hat.  isssl 
asked  what  it  was  that  had  stolen  over  the  spoil  of  our  junnt-li 
am  sure  neither  my  mother,  my  grand-mother,  nor  Amu 
could  have  put  into  words  any  sort  of  a  rcp*y.  Hax  3 
asked,  I  should  unhesitatingly  have  replied  that  £  ^cas  Jkuic 
Flora.  To  my  young  mind,  the  change  that  had  stnitsi:  irccr  mr 
was  wonderful.  When  some  of  the  schoou-bnv&.  xt  sautr  m 
said,  about  that'  time,  that  both  of  mv  aunts  were  ooiimaBH.Zi 
remember  I  told  them  promptly,  -  Aunt  Fwm  isn*:  any  nuns  £ 
an  old  maid  mzi-  than  any  of  the  big  school-girls/  ItPffsrgnHBft 
I  hoy  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  asked,  with  an  air  of  uumaL. 
••  Isn't  she  older  *ezr  than  ever  she  was  betore  ?  *"  Mv  giiuaanc 
"  Xo ! "  but  increased  their  fun.    They  failed  to  ctmqnsUHdriro 
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paradox.  Nor  did  I  comprehend  it  mysel£  But  I  could  not 
(ail  of  apprehending  it,  having  daily  before  my  eyes  the  living 
witness,  the  miracle  herself. 

The  most  I  perceived  was  a  few  threads,  which  in  some  way  I 
knew  had  been  woven  into  the  new  condition  of  our  domestic 
iffairs,  and  into  the  disposition  of  Aunt  Flora  in  particular.  I 
selieved  that  the  starting-point  was  her  reading  of  our  ancestral 
etter.  I  saw  that  since  then  she  had  put  aside  her  prayer- 
book,  and  went  no  more  to  church.  But  what  was  there  in 
those  facts  to  account  for  the  change  ?  Whatever  there  was, 
was  beyond  my  depth.  I  was  all  too  grateful  for  the  event 
itself,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  might,  to  be  over-curious.  I 
think  that  I  had  always  secretly  liked  Aunt  Flora.  At  least,  I 
wanted  to  like  her.  But  I  could  n't  There  was  no  way  where- 
by I  could  extend  my  likeables,  and  feel  at  the  same  time  a 
certainty  of  their  not  being  lopped  off.  Though  Aunt  Flora 
was  seldom  demonstrative  in  what  I  esteemed  her  ugliness,  and 
never  so  at  all  unless  provoked,  her  reserve  had  a  certain 
uncertainty  pervading  it  which  ever  admonished  me  to  beware. 
My  affection  found  in  her  prevailing  mood  nothing  to  call  it 
forth  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  continually  affronted,  depreciated, 
riled,  and  soured.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  her  eyes,  for  most  part, 
but  a  trivial  affair,  —  that  was  the  sum  of  her  offending.  Occa- 
sionally she  would  bring  me  into  service,  as  she  did  when  she 
desired  an  audience  for  the  rehearsal  of  my  great-great-grand- 
father's letter.  I  was  "better  than  nothing,"  she  seemed  to 
think.  I  do  not  desire  to  over-estimate  my  real  value  at  that 
time,  nor  to  estimate  it  at  all.  I  am  modest  enough  to  concede 
that  her  estimate  was  a  perfectly  just  one.  I  only  urge  that  it 
was  not  calculated,  at  that  period  of  my  existence,  to  have  an 
effect  at  all  comparable  to  that  produced  by  my  mother's  "  sov- 
ereign remedy  "  for  children,  —  that  is  all. 

—  Aunt  Flora's  ways  had  never  been  as  my  mother's  ways. 
When  I* would  enter  the  house  and  look  on  her  unsympathizing 
countenance,  I  could  not  help  more  than  half  hating  her.  Nor 
would  I  always  conceal  my  disgust.  I  had  a  way  —  what  child 
has  not?  —  of  making  myself  important  when  older  people  went 
too  far  in  ignoring  my  presence.     I  also  knew  how  to  be  tantaliz- 
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ing  without  laying  myself  open  to  paternal  censure.  What 
aggravated  the  case  the  more,  Aunt  Flora  could  never  make 
my  mother  understand  the  true  import  of  my  misbehavior.  I 
could  safely  defy  all  her  efforts  in  that  direction.  For  instance, 
—  to  explain  a  little,  —  I  would  follow  her  into  some  room  whither 
she  had  retreated  to  be  alone,  quietly  take  my  seat  opposite 
her,  and  there  sit  and  simply  look  at  her.  My  mother  "  saw  no 
harm  in  that."  She  little  dreamed  of  the  "  little  world  "  within 
whose  unnatural  boundaries  Aunt  Flora  was  imprisoned.  I 
might  sit  the  whole  day  and  look  at  her:  it  would  not  dis- 
turb her  any  more  than  when  "  puss  "  did  the  same.  She  was 
not  in  prison.  If  she  was,  she  did  not  realize  it.  She  was  not 
an  object  of  curiosity.  She  was  not  conscious  of  being  on  exhi- 
bition. Aunt  Flora  was.  Had  she  been  physically  deformed,  the 
effect  of  my  mocking  survey  of  her  infirmity  would  not  have 
been  more  to  her  discomfort.  She  could  have  endured  the  same 
ill-treatment  from  a  grown-up  person ;  or  she  could  have 
defended  herself.  It  would  have  been  a  proper  thing  to  do. 
But  she  "  ought  to  be  above  noticing  a  mere  child."  I  was  not 
a  mere  child.  She  strove  her  best,  however.  She  would  try 
hard  to  sit  me  out.  I  generally  held  my  own  until  I  made  her 
speak.  A  cross  word  from  her  was  my  prize.  When  once  ob- 
tained, I  took  it,  and  departed.  But  sometimes  she  was  too 
much  for  me.  Simply  looking  didn't  carry  the  day.  On  such 
occasions  I  would  rise  and  begin  to  arrange  my  chair,  carrying 
on  a  conversation  with  myself  which  I  knew  she  could  not  fail 
to  interpret.     Placing  the  chair  against  the  wall,  I  would  say,  — 

"Let  me  see.  How  is  proper?  Ought  it  to  stand  exactly 
square?  I  think  it  should  turn  a  little,  —  yes,  a  little  bit; 
just  enough  to  be  sociable.  But  ought  it  not  to  turn  toward  the 
parlor  door  ?  No  ;  I  think  not.  Toward  the  kitch  —  no  —  ah, 
no  Oh !  I  know  now :  it  ought  to  turn  toward  the  fireplace, 
— just  a  little.  All  the  chairs  ought  to.  I  don't  like  tp  see 
things  too  square.  Not  /.  There's  art  in  fixing  things,"  and 
so  on. 

This  mock-soliloquy  generally  wound  up  with  a  low  whistling 
performance,  carried  on  between  my  teeth,  which  I  counted  on 
as  being  the  skillful  part  of  my  little  game.    If  aught  moved  Aunt 
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Flora  from  her  forbearance,  it  was  this  last  touch ;  and  there- 
upon I  had  to  be  marshaled  out  of  the  ropm. 

After  she  had  been  "  born  again,"  I  no  longer  had  the  dispo- 
sition to  engage  in  such  little  tricks  of  villiany.  I  explained  to 
her  then,  and  told  her  it  used  to  provoke  me  so  that  she  should 
be  such  an  "  old  maid."  I  always  knew  that  there  was  no  need  of 
it,  and  now  I  was  satisfied.  I  did  not  mean  that  she  could  help  not 
getting  married.  I  had  never  known  of  her  having  a  beau.  To 
my  mind  it  was  not  necessary  she  should  marry  in  order  to  cease 
being  an  "old  maid."  She  might  cease  actingWke  one.  Possibly 
she  might  have  had  a  beau  had  she  not  driven  all  the  beaux  away 
by  being  so  prim.  How  could  a  man  "  pop  the  question  "  to  a 
woman  whom  he  coul^  not  get  (socially)  within  forty  feet  of? 

These  patronizing  confessions,  poured  into  Aunt  Flora's  ear 
with  an  entire  confidence  on  my  part  that  they  were  the  sagest 
of  conclusions,  and  that  they  would  prove  a  most  gracious  wiping 
out  of  all  past  grievances,  were  so  well  received,  I  for  a  long 
while  regarded  myself  as  a  superior  sort  of  person.  It  seemed 
that  /  had  remained  stationary  at  the  centre  of  all  propriety. 
Aunt  Flora  it  was  who  had  returned  as  a  prodigal  spirit  to  crave 
restoration  and  forgiveness.  She  was  willing  to  indulge  me.  I 
might  have  my  own  explanation.  She  smiled,  without  quite 
assenting,  yet  without  disputing,  and  we  were  warm  friends. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  those  to  me  exciting  and 
puzzling  days.  Through  the  medium  of  intervening  experience 
I  find  a  clearer  vision.  Things  then  but  dimly  hinted,  or 
hidden  from  view  completely,  now  re-appear  with  distinctness. 
I  recall  so  much  which  then  had  no  meaning  which  I  could 
fathom,  so  much  which  is  now  so  full  of  meaning,  that  I  long  to 
renew  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Aunt  Flora  lace  to 
face,  and  of  confessing  my  sins.  Often  I  have  returned  to 
those  early  scenes  as  a  spectator.  Often  I  sit  and  look  upon 
myself,  and  long  to  arrest  her  attention,  as  she  is  heroically 
enduring  my  insolence,  and  assure  her  that  "  the  little  piece  of 
impudence/'  perched  in  a  chair  with  his  feet  oh  the  rounds,  U  not 
Carl  Wrensler  at  alL  How  startled  she  would  be  to  hear  my 
strange  voice !    What  a  tussle  I  should  have  with  "  young  impu~ 
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dence "  to  drag  him  from  his  throne !  He  would  scratch  and 
bite  and  kick,  I  doubt  not.  But  I  am  sure  I  should  succeed, 
even  as  I  have  done.  Where  is  the  youngster  now?  Echo 
answers,  "  He  is  slain.  His  imperial  robe  is  woven  into  a  rag- 
carpet."  —  Thanks  to  Aunt  Flora,  I  was  able  to  win  this  victory. 

Often  I  return  to  those  after  scenes  when  Aunt  Flora  had 
"  won  the  victory  "  for  herself,  and  no  longer  provoked  the  impu- 
dence that  was  in  me  to  such  unseemly  exposures. 

I  seem,  even  as  I  write,  pnce  more  to  enter  the  bright  little 
sitting-room ;  and,  behold !  I  am  on  the  lounge  where  lay  my 
father  twenty  years  ago  —  how  curious  that  I  should  have. pre- 
served his  habit!  Aunt  Flora  is  in  her  place  by  the  window, 
and  there  sits  the  Indian  basket  on  the  stand.  I  do  not  seem 
to  have,  as  my  father  did,  "The  Gospel  Messenger"  in  my 
hands.  I  have  carried  thither  with  me  a  copy  of  "  The  Boston 
Radical,"  yet  I  seem  to  be  partly  hiding  it  from  her  sight 
Evidently  our  conversation  turns  wholly  upon  olden  times,  and 
doubtless  that  accounts  for  my  conduct.  "  The  Radical,"  if 
introduced,  would  call  up  foreign  or  modern  topics.  I  seem  at 
the  moment  especially  interested  in  Aunt  Flora  alone.  Her 
experience  is  the  theme,  and  she  appears  wonderfully  delighted 
that  I  so  understand  and  sympathize  with  her.  No  words  are 
spoken :  nevertheless,  we  seem  to  be  conversing  earnestly. 
Though  I  hear  no  sound,  I  interpret  what  is  silently  said.  I 
think  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  begin  a  report.  I  grasp  the 
thought  at  the  middle  of  a  sentence  which  I  am  silently  im- 
parting :  — 

"  A  line  of  Tennyson's,  Aunt  Flora,  runs  thus :  — 

" '  A  little  grain  of  conscience  made  him  sour.' 

"  Do  not  look  surprised  until  you  see  what  turn  I  will  make  of 
this.  You  had,  previous  to  your  "  new  birth,"  "  a  little  grain  of 
conscience,"  which  made  you  "  sour."  You  felt  it  chiding  you, 
and  your  remorse  made  you  disagreeable  to  others.  I  think 
that  you  have  since  lived  nearer  to  your  ideal  life,  which  is 
the  cause  of  your  cheerfulness.  Have  I  hit  near  the  mark? 
— —When  we  don't  hate  ourselves,  we  are  more  apt  to  be 
agreeable  to  others." 
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1  find  it  difficult  reporting  my  own  speech  where  the  act 

does  not  employ  the  memory.  The  vision  no  longer  seems  real. 
I  must  return  to  a  more  natural  method. 

Aunt  Flora's  lonely  and  strange  life  must  have  impressed  me 
beyond  all  other  influences,  for  her  character  has  never  ceased 
growing  upon  me.  I  draw  closer  to  her  as  the  years  glide  on. 
There  is  more  and  more  of  her.  Most  people  fade  out  of  my 
recollection.  They  pass  away,  and  leave  no  line  of  continuous 
communication.  A  few  seem  to  have  thrust  out  little  invisible 
tendrils,  which  I  unconsciously  suffered  to  enter  and  take  root  in 
my  mind  or  heart.  There  they  have  nourished  themselves,  all 
unbeknown  to  me,  until,  lo !  at  length  I  daily  am  gladdened  with 
new  and  freshest  blossoms  which  I  know,  by  a  certain  inward 
sign,  must  have  grown  also  on  the  original  branch. 

Aunt  Flora  left  many  marks  which  I  have  recognized  since 
her  time  in  ways  which  I  have  traveled. 

I  seem  to  have  had  two  Aunt  Floras.  Were  the  two  iden- 
tical in  self-consciousness  ?  Did  the  new  one  remember  the  old 
one  ?  The  new  one  wore  the  old  one's  clothes.  The  new  one 
never  ceased  claiming  as  her  own  whatsoever  property  had  be- 
longed to  her  predecessor.  So  I  think  that  the  last  Aunt  Flora 
must  have  been  hidden  away  in  the  first.  She  must  have  been 
there  present,  not  only  as  a  possibility,  but  as  a  virtuality.  A 
metaphysician  would  reveal  how  it  was  that  Aunt  Flora  the  latter 
was  alive  during  the  reign  of  Aunt  Flora  the  former.  He  would 
define  all  the  conditions  of  her  earthly  pre-existence.  "  From 
her  cradle,"  my  father  often  said,  "  she  has  been  such  a  strange 
creature  !  At  times  gay  as  the  gayest ;  the  next  moment  off  by 
herself,   pouting   and   dreaming,   what   about    nobody   knows." 

"Pouting  and  dreaming"! 

Of  what  did  she  dream  ?  Of  the  ideal  life  suppressed  by 
the  conditions  of  her  birth,  by  her  surroundings,  the  circum- 
stances attending  her  growth  into  womanhood ! 

Though  there  are  always,  when  one  is  thus  imprisoned,  many 
concurring  adverse  circumstances,  there  is  generally  some  one 
particular  point  where  all  their  force,  so  to  speak,  is  concentrated. 
Break  through  that,  and  you  have  broken  through  them  all 
They  disappear  without  your  notice.    The  ground  clears  about 
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you,  the  sky  of  clouds  breaks  up  and  moves  away  from  above 
you,  and  you  stand  suddenly  in  sunlight,  your  feet  on  the  solid 
earth,  made  free  with  large  horizons  of  space  on  every  side. 

Aunt  Flora's  evil  circumstance  was  the  Church.  There  her 
energies  had  been  absorbed,  but  not  in  response  to  her  ideal 
admonitions.  These  had  long  been  suppressed.  They  were  the 
"conscience"  that  embittered  her  days.  The  routine  of  the 
Church  was  oppressive.  Her  nature  found  no  freedom  while 
yoked  to  its  service.  She  was  unfitted  for  every  duty ;  for  no 
method  open  to  her  was  in  harmony  with  her  aspirirations. 
What  was  native  to  her  found  no  vent.  What  was  foreign  to 
her  held  her  for  its  uses. 

Not  wholly  conscious  of  this,  yet  feeling  the  truth,  her  whole 
life  was  disturbed,  degraded,  and  rendered  disagreeable  to  others. 

Her  mind  once  free  to  recognize  and  vindicate  her  intuitions, 
she  regained  the  self-poise  and  health  of  her  naturally  believing 
and  happy  nature. 

She  was  free  to  speculate,  to  dream,  to  order  her  mind  with 
respect  to  ideas.  Whatever  result  she  may  have  reached,  who 
shall  say,  that,  for  a  soul  tortured  with  longings  thus  to  deliver 
itself,  there  lies  any  other  path  towards  heaven  ? 

An  item  or  two  I  must  set  down  here,  not  to  leave  my  report 
too  fragmentary.  I  am  not  now  going  much  beyond  the  occa- 
sion of  her  conversation  with  my  father. 

The  points  to  be  noticed  are,  — 

1.  Her  enthusiasm.  She  did  all  the  little  duties  of  the  house 
with  a  happy  zest. 

2.  She  made  friends  wherever  she  went  in  the  neighborhood. 

3.  She  was  anticipating  the  movement  of  the  venerable  bishop 
Lighthouse. 

One  item  I  must  add  as  to  her  appearance.  I  noticed  at  the 
same  time  —  yet  said  nothing  —  that  her  waving  hair  had  begun 
to  grow  lower  on  her  forehead.  I  could  not  but  realize  how 
much  finer  was  the  shape  of  her  head. 


NATURELLE. 

MY  goddess  romped  at  school, 
Fetched  April's  boldest  violet : 
Her  crown  was  her  brown  hair. 
With  diamonds  of  its  own  gloss  set. 

I  envied  not  the  Greek : 

Callisto,  Io,  Proserpine, 
Of  all  their  ills  were  saved 

Had  Zeus  and  Dis  her  beauty  seen. 

Fine  dames  forgot  their  airs, 

And  when  her  step  led  through  the  mart 
Traffic  forebore  its  greed ; 

Yet  simpleness  was  all  her  art 

For  beauty,  use  her  rule  ; 

Her  language,  tone  and  gentle  ways ; 
Her  grace  shewed  best  in  tasks 

She  loved ;  and  peace  filled  all  the  days. 

A  maid  when  last  we  met, 

A  woman's  form  is  now  her  earthly  dress : 
O  Time  and  World,  I  pray 

Ye  have  not  changed  her  simpleness. 

j. 


it 
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A  >T  AY  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  soul ! " 


A  good  wish,  surely,  if  we  look  only  at  the  words,  and 
their  obvious  import.  And  yet,  so  sinister  and  ill-boding  are  the 
occasions  to  which  the  use  of  this  formula  is  confined,  and  so 
evil  is  the  fate  that  follows,  or  is  expected  to  follow,  its  official 
utterance,  that  its  moral  effect  is  that  of  imprecation  rather  than 
benediction.  When  the  criminal  in  the  dock  has  heard  these 
words,  he  knows  that  his  case  is  desperate.  And  this  import  of 
fatality  seems  so  much  the  exclusive  meaning  of  the  expression, 
that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  simple  Sir  Andrew,  in  the 
play,  using  it  in  that  sense,  and  saying  to  his  opponent,  in  a 
challenge  to  mortal  combat,  "  God  have  mercy  upon  one  of  our 
souls  !  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine;  but  my  hope  is  better, 
and  so  look  to  thyself." 

"  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  soul ! " 
As  the  State,  speaking  by  the   Judge,  winds  up  with    this 
formula  the  sentence  of  its  severest  punishment,  so  the  church, 
speaking  by  its  minister,  uses  the  same  expression  in  decreeing 
its  severest  penalty,  excommunication. 

In  the  following  letter  we  find  a  case  of  the  recent  exercise  of 
this  power  by  an  Orthodox  Congregational  Church.  The  case 
is  worth  publishing,  not  only  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  power 
here  claimed,  and  the  basis  of  it,  and  to  show  the  sort  of  fact 
which  is  deemed  a  fitting  occasion  for  its  exercise,  but  to  ad- 
monish Unitarians  and  Rationalists  not  to  jump  too  rapidly  to 
the  conclusion  that  Orthodoxy  is  undergoing  any  other  than  a 
very  superficial  mitigation,  either  in  doctrine  or  practice.  Here 
is  the  letter :  — 

"Woburn,  Dec.  8,  1868. 

"Mr.  W..H.  Clarke.     Dear  Sir:  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  First  Con 
gregationalist   Church   in  this  town,  on  the  2d  instant,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted :  — 
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" '  Whereas,  Brother  W.  H.  Clarke  has  avowed  and  still  holds  reli- 
gious doctrines  which  are  opposed  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  is 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  covenant ;  therefore 

" '  Resolved,  That  he  be  and  hereby  is  excommunicated  from  this 
church  ;  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! ' 

"E.  Cutter,  Clerk  of  Church." 

This  is  just  what  the  church  in  question  would  have  said  to 
Mr.  Clarke  if  he  had  been  convicted  of  murder,  or  theft,  or  any 
other  scandalous  crime  implying  depravation  of  character.  In 
this  case  the  offense  was  not  of  that  sort ;  yet,  being,  as  much 
as  murder  or  theft  would  be,  an  utter  violation  of  their  rules,  — 
rules,  be  it  observed,  which  he  had  accepted  by  becoming  a 
member  of  their  body, —  it  required  the  immediate  infliction  of 
the  highest  penalty.  If  he  had  become  a  murderer,  they  could 
have  done  no  more.  Becoming,  as  he  did,  a  Swedenborgian, 
they  could  do  no  less. 

Just  this  was  his  offense.  Continuing  to  be  a  moral,  religious, 
and  devout  person,  a  person  desirous  of  spiritual  improvement, 
and  earnest  in  seeking  the  best  means  of  attaining  it,  he  had 
ventured  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Swedenborgian  church 
was  better  fitted  to  help  him  in  this  course  than  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  Church  ;  and,  writing  to  the  latter  a  serious  and 
respectful  statement  of  his  convictions,  his  feelings,  and  his  sense 
of  duty  in  the  matter,  he  had  left  this  church  and  joined  the 
other. 

To  such  a  person,  acting  from  such  motives,  and  frankly  stat- 
ing convictions  of  the  weight  of  which  he  must  necessarily  be  a 
better  judge  than  any  other  person,  the  natural  reply  of  "breth- 
ren "  would  be,  "  God  speed  you !  Go,  and  try  what  seems  to 
you  a  better  course  ;  and  if  it  shall  prove  such,  on  trial,  make 
report  to  us,  that  we  also  may  try  it." 

But  the  system  did  not  admit  this  rational  and  fraternal  course 
of  conduct ;  the  customs  of  the  Orthodox  Church  did  not  admit 
it ;  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  of  Elder  John  Willson,  Elder 
John  Cotton,  Elder  John  Norton,  Elder  John  Davenport,  and 
their  associates,  did  not  admit  it.  The  creed  of  this  church, 
from  the  very  fact  of  its  being  an  Orthodox  Church,  assumes  the 
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(  fact  of  its  own  essential  correctness  and  completeness,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  modification  through  reason  or  evidence, — that 
is  to  say,  beyond  the  possibility  of  improvement.  They  are  in 
bondage  to  their  creed.  The  excommunicators,  as  well  as  the 
excommunicated,  are  victims  of  the  system  ;  and  it  is  the  system, 
rather  than  the  persons,  which  I  am  now  accusing. 

Every  voluntary  association  except  the  Orthodox  Church, 
recognizing  its  own  fallibility,  provides  for  amendments  to  its 
constitution.  But  this  church,  assuming  the  impossibility  of 
any  improvement  in  its  "  creed,"  undertakes  to  fnake  its  "  cove- 
nant" also  immutable.  We  and  our  sister  churches,  they  take 
for  granted,  are  in  God's  appointed  way,  the  one  right  way,  and 
all  others  are  out  of  it.  From  this  modest  assumption  comes 
their  theory  that  union  with  them  must  be  a  union  for  life. 
When  a  man  has  once  joined  their  church,  it  is  settled  that  he 
is  never  to  get  out  of  it  except  in  one  of  these  three  ways : 
death,  or  dismissal  to  a  "  sister "  church,  or  excommunication. 
The  possibility  of  his  voluntary  withdrawal,  for  cause,  is  not 
admitted.  The  possibility  of  his  "  thinking  better  of  it "  is  not 
admitted.  The  possibility  of  his  innocently  or  meritoriously 
changing  his  mind  is  not  admitted.  Once  a  member,  he  is 
assumed  to  be  always  a  member,  until  he  dies  out,  or  is  licensed 
out  to  unite  with  a  "  sister  "  church,  or  is  kicked  out  with  oppro- 
brium as  an  unworthy  member. 

Let  us  see  how  this  system  works  in  practice. 

It  would  be  a  great  stretch  of  despotic  authority  to  say  even 
that  a  man  of  mature  years,  and  seemingly  fixed  opinions,  should 
never  change  his  mind ;  but  these  churches  are  largely  composed 
of  young  persons,  male  and  female.  The  great  majority  of  the 
accessions  to  them  are  brought  in  by  means  of  "  revivals,"  delib- 
erate and  elaborate  excitements  of  feeling,  where  the  people  who 
have  assembled  to  listen  to  a  famous  preacher  are  wrought  upon 
by  the  most  moving  appeals  to  their  consciences,  their  affections, 
their  hopes  and  their  fears,  in  regard  both  to  this  world  and  the 
next.  When  a  congregation  has  submitted  itself  to  the  processes 
of  an  expert  manipulator  like  Mr.  Earle,  the  revivalist,  the  more 
impressible  parts  of  it,  the  youth  and  the  women,  are  like  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter.     He  can  do  what  he  will  with  them. 
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What  he  chooses  to  do  is  to  make  them  church-members,  and  he 
does  it.  And  the  decision  to  which  they  come  under  his  skillful 
prompting,  a  decision  made  in  the  course  of  two  hours  in  a 
crowded  meeting,  under  the  influence  of  active  sympathy  and 
strong  excitement,  is  to  fix  them  for  life  in  an  unchangeable 
relation  to  the  church. 

Mr.  Earle  is  a  man  of  consummate  ability,  great  skill  in  the 
details  of  operation,  and  large  experience  in  the  weaknesses  of 
human  character.  He  knows  the  material  he  has  to  work  upon 
as  well  as  a  carpenter  knows  soft  pine.  But  even  his  power 
and  skill  could  not  produce  the  great  effects  they  do  produce, 
without  a  back-ground  of  preparation.  This  preparation  is  sup- 
plied by  the  regular  Sunday  work  of  the  church  and  the  ministry. 
The  routine  which  they  follow,  week  after  week,  has,  by  mere  force 
of  repetition,  fixed  certain  ideas  as  truths  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  who  have  grown  up  there.  It  was  plain  to  them,  from 
their  earliest  years,  that  there  were  two  classes  of  people  in  the 
congregation  which  they  join'ed  every  Sunday :  one  class,  young 
or  old,  were  light,  gay,  trifling  ;  the  other  class,  young  or  old, 
were  sober  and  pious.  The  sober  and  pious  people  were  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  and  were  going  to  heaven  ;  the  other  class 
(to  which  they  themselves  belonged),  if  they  should  die  before 
"meeting  with  a  change,"  would  go  to  hell.  As  these  young 
observers  grew  up,  it  was  sufficiently  noticeable  that  the  process 
of  "  meeting  with  a  change  "  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  that 
some  of  the  results  were  unpleasant.  So  they  postponed  this 
work,  though  inwardly  assuming,  all  the  time,  that  it  was  a  work 
indispensable  to  their  safety,  and  that  they  must  come  to  it  some 
time  or  other. 

This  idea  of  the  situation  having  been  caught,  by  contact  with 
the  Sunday  surroundings  of  all  our  New-England  youth,  male 
and  female,  and  having  been  rooting  itself  in  their  minds  as  a 
thing  fixed  and  unquestionable  during  all  those  years  which  pre- 
cede the  "years  of  discretion,"  there  needs  only  an  exciting 
cause  to  bring  it  into  active  operation.  This  exciting  cause  may 
come  to  any  one  at  any  time  by  the  death  of  a  relative  or  friend, 
or  by  a  sudden  danger,  prompting  the  thought,  "  If  /  had  been 
the  one  to  die,  or  if  this  fearful  accident  had  taken  effect,  I 
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should  now  be  in  hell."  Occurrences  like  these  strongly  suggest 
the  idea  of  resorting  to  the  church  for  a  policy  of  insurance 
against  hell ;  for  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  hell,  nor  of  the 
sufficiency  of  church-membership  to  effect  such  insurance,  has 
crossed  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  these  young  church-goers. 
But,  even  if  years  pass  without  death  or  accident  coming  near 
enough  to  make  an  impression,  care  is  taken  that,  every  two  or 
three  years,  a  revival  shall  spread  its  snare  for  them.  The  pre- 
parations are  made,  the  solemn  meeting  is  announced,  the  per- 
suasions ingrafted  into  the  mind  from  childhood  onward  are 
appealed  to,  the  example  of  relatives  and  friends  makes  a  current 
which  it  is  difficult  to  resist,  and  personal  solicitation  adds  its 
powerful  stimulus.  Susan  is  told  that  John  is  going,  and  John 
is  told  that  Susan  is  going,  and  both  are  strongly  urged  to  go 
and  hear  the  great  revivalist  just  once.  Only  come  vs\x  says  the 
spider  to  the  fly,  and  then  you  can  judge  for  yourself  about  stay- 
ing, or  calling  again. 

So  they  go  just  once  ;  and  if  they  escape  from  the  arts  of  that 
consummate  manager,  Mr.  Earle,  they  are  more  fortunate  than 
many  of  their  companions.  But  what  I  wish  now  to  notice  is  the 
unsuspected  consequences  which  are  to  result  in  future  years,  as 
long  as  their  earthly  life  lasts,  to  those  who  are  hooked  and 
landed  by  Mr.  Earle,  and  the  arrest  of  mental  development  (as 
far  as  the  department  of  religion  is  concerned)  which  is  likely  to 
take  place  in  them. 

When  a  man  is  solicited  to  join  any  other  sort  of  society,  he 
coolly  reads  the  constitution  and  examines  the  conditions  before 
putting  his  name  to  them  ;  and  if  he  sees  a  provision  in  the 
articles  intended  to  bind  him  irrevocably,  so  that  he  can  never 
afterwards  sever  that  relation,  even  though  time  and  experience 
should  show  that  he  was  entrapped  into  it  by  false  pretences,  he 
will  make  very  careful  scrutiny  before  committing  himself.  But, 
in  the  revival  business,  the  great  art  is  so  to  impress  the  patient 
with  the  imperative  necessity,  or  the  immense  and  unspeakable 
advantage,  of  the  step  he  is  urged  to  take,  that  he  shall  be  will- 
ing and  eager  to  take  it  without  conditions  or  scrutiny,  and  think 
himself  only  too  happy  to  be  allowed  to  take  it.     The  question 
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with  him  is  not,  "  Will  it  be  well  for  me  to  join  the  church  ? " 
but,  "  Will  the  church  be  so  kind  as  to  receive  me  ? " 

Mr.  Earle  is  especially  eager  to  make  his  patients  "commit 
themselves."  When  they  have  committed  themselves,  when  they 
have  first  risen  before  the  congregation  to  ask  for  prayers,  —  as 
if  he  were  a  powerful  other-world  lobbyist,  whose  influence  in 
heaven's  antechamber  was  all-important  to  them,  —  and  when 
they  have  next  walked  forward  and  knelt  down,  thus  saying 
before  the  world  that  they  have  joined  themselves  to  his  party, 
he  knows  that  the  question  is  settled  ;  that  they  will  go  on  in  the 
same  direction  until  they  are  booked  as  church-members  ;  and 
that  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  scrutinize  the  articles  of  allegiance, 
or  think  of  raising  a  question  about  the  fact  that  some  things  in 
the  creed  are  too  unreasonable  to  be  believed,  and  some  things 
in  the  covenant  too  oppressive  to  be  consented  to.  He  knows 
the  boundlessness  of  the  confidence  which  these  innocent  souls 
will  exercise ;  he  knows,  that,  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  his 
operations  have  produced,  the  perpetuity  of  the  surrender  will 
seem  an  extension  of  blessedness,  and  the  "watch  and  care"  of 
the  brethren  an  absolute  and  unalloyed  benefit.  And  so  it  is. 
They  do  regard  themselves  as  thrice  blessed  in  having  formed 
this  connection ;  they  look  upon  Mr.  Earle  as  the  greatest  of 
earthly  benefactors  ;  and  they  may  go  on  for  months  and  years, 
some  of  them  through  this  mortal  life,  ignorant  that  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question. 

But,  as  a  certain  proportion  of  these  young  people,  in  the 
course  of  years,  increase  in  wisdom  as  well  as  in  stature,  and 
discover  new  (acts  by  observation,  and  new  lessons  by  experi- 
ence, those  of  them  who  have  at  the  same  time  inquiring  minds 
and  candid  minds  will  find  that  the  shield  has  another  side. 
They  discover,  by  degrees,  that  the  peace  and  blessedness  which 
they  were  led  to  suppose  would  be  their  permanent  possession  in 
church-membership  are  not  permanent,  but  subject  to  long  peri- 
ods of  intermission ;  and  they  make  the  unpleasant  discovery 
that  they  are  not  so  much  better  for  this  change  a*  they  were 
led  to  expect  These  two  thingt  force  themselves  upon  the 
observation  of  all  new  members  of  this  class  of  churches :  but 
if  they  search  for  reasons,  and  look  carefully  into  cause  and  effect. 
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they  find  that  there  was  never  any  good  ground  for  the  expecta- 
tions which  they  were  led  to  entertain  ;  they  find  that  the  peace 
and  blessedness,  the  "  realizing  sense  "  of  their  sure  foundation, 
the  "  witness  in  themselves  "  that  all  is  well  with  them,  are  not 
only  intermittent,  but  are  the  natural  results  of  new  and  strong 
reliance  on  what  seems  to  be  truth,  equally  shared  by  the  sincere 
convert  to  Mormonism  or  Mohammedanism,  and  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  a  test  of  the  actual  correctness  of  the  beliefs 
contained  in  their  system.  They  find,  further,  that  they  have 
been  utterly  deluded  in  supposing  union  with  the  church,  and 
conformity  to  its  customs,  and  a  following-out  of  its  rules,  to  be 
adapted  to  assist  them  in  a  truly  Christian  life,  or  to  have  any 
tendency  to  form  in  them  a  high  type  of  religious  character. 
Just  as  much  as  "  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world"  encourage 
"  worldliness,"  just  so  much  the  customs  and  ideas  of  the  church 
encourage  "  other- worldliness  ", —  a  stiff  formalism,  a  rigidity  about 
observances,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  persuasion 
that  the  habitual  practice  pf  these  things,  and  the  establishment 
in  themselves  of  a  preference  for  them  (in  connection  with  belief 
in  the  dogmas  of  the  creed),  are  the  substance  and  essence  of  a 
religious  character. 

If,  further,  these  inquirers  look  into  critical  evidence,  they  find 
the  church's  pretensions  about  the  Bible  and  the  Sabbath  to  be 
utterly  unfounded ;  and,  if  they  look  into  moral  evidence,  they 
find  it  not  only  absurd,  but  blasphemous,  to  suppose  that  the  true 
God,  the  Creator  and  Father  of  us  all,  has  ever  so  abused  his 
power  as  to  make  a  hell  of  suffering  designed  to  be  eternal  for 
any  of  his  creatures. 

Now,  of  the  young  men  and  young  girls  who  join  the  church 
under  the  fervor  of  excited  feeling,  some  find,  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  weeks  or  months,  that  what  they  have  "  experienced " 
is  nothing  but  excitement  of  feeling;  that  they  retain  precisely 
the  same  characters  as  before,  and  were  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  they  had  "  met  with  a  change."  They  are  victims  of  an 
unfortunate  mistake,  and  are  utterly  in  a  false  position  as  church- 
members.  Nevertheless,  by  the  rules  of  the  church,  they  are 
members  for  life. 

But  a  much  larger  number  than  this  find  themselves  in  an 
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equally  false  position,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  causes  mentioned  above.  When  their  characters 
reach  maturity,  when  their  powers  of  thought  enlarge  and  ripen, 
when  new  acquaintances,  new  books,  new  family  connections, 
new  circumstances  of  whatever  sort,  come  into  their  experience, 
it  must  happen  to  some,  it  does  happen  to  many,  to  see  that  their 
union  with  the  church  was  a  blunder,  subsequent  examination 
having  shown  them  that  the  reasons  urged  upon  them  to  enter 
that  relation  were  not  truths,  but  enormous  errors.  Even  if  the 
people  urging  them  were  honest  and  sincere  {as  in  most  cases 
they  are),  abundant  evidence  now  shows  that  the  grounds  for 
their  union  with  the  church  were  unsound,  that  the  pretensions 
of  that  body  have  no  good  foundation,  that  many  of  its  ideas  are 
utterly  false,  that  many  of  its  observances  are  utterly  unprofita- 
ble, and  that  he  who  follows  its  rules  is  not  helped,  but  hindered, 
in  the  attainment  of  a  Christian  character  and  the  effort  to  lead 
a  Christian  life. 

Now,  since  these  ideas,  however  well  founded,  are  branded  by 
the  church  as  heresy,  and  since  moral  guilt  is  usually  imputed 
by  the  church  to  the  holder  of  them,  and  since  opprobrium  and 
evil  speaking  and  evil  surmisings  are  the  inevitable  lot  of  him 
or  her  who  avows  such  persuasions,  the  first  temptation  which 
assails  such  a  person  is  that  of  dishonest  concealment  and  a 
course  of  silent  external  conformity.  The  temptation  to  this 
unworthy  course  directly  results  from  the  unjust  claim  of  the 
church  to  a  life-long  allegiance,  irrespective  of  any  better  knowl- 
edge and  truer  wisdom  attained  by  its  member.  But  for  this 
claim,  the  course  for  such  a  ■  person  would  be  easy  as  well  as 
plain  ;  namely,  frankly  to  say,  as  Mr.  Clarke  did,  "  Having  come 
to  other  convictions,  and  considering  that  my  duty  to  God  and 
to  myself  requires  this  course,  I  hereby  inform  you  of  the  differ- 
ent ideas  in  regard  to  religion  which  I  have  embraced,  and 
respectfully  withdraw  from  membership  in  your  church."  All 
here  would  be  straightforward  and  sincere :  the  party  withdraw- 
ing would  gain  the  desired  advantage ;  and  the  church  might 
become  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  pretense,  a  body  of  like-minded  per- 
sons, dwelling  together  in  unity,  however  deficient  in  soundness 
of  doctrine. 
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But  since  it  is  the  rule;  and  the  settled  custom,  of  Orthodox 
Churches  to  meet  a  frank  .and  manly  letter  like  that  of  Mr. 
Clarke  with  the  reply,  "  Get  out  from  among  us  with  a  bad 
name,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul ! "  large  numbers 
of  their  members  are  unwilling  to  arouse  this  tumult  and  meet 
this  opprobrium ;  and  so  they  stay  quietly  and  silently  in  the 
church,  suppressing  their  convictions,  doing  violence  to  their 
moral  nature,  hungering  for  such  spiritual  food  as  they  know  is 
to  be  found  in  the  next  street,  and  yet  going,  day  after  day,  to 
receive  a  ration  of  husks  at  the  prayer-meeting,  and  giving  a 
sober  weekly  attendance  on  sermons  containing  much  that  they 
see  to  be  false  and  pernicious. 

Few  things  are  wholly  evil.  Even  membership  in  an  Orthodox 
Church  has  its  advantages.  The  person  who  joins  it  is  less 
likely,  other  things  being  equal,  to  become  a  thief  or  a  drunkard, 
or  to  fall  into  openly  disreputable  ways  of  life.  The  church  in- 
fluence undoubtedly  tends  to  preserve  a  good  surface  of  respect- 
ability in  its  members,  and  this  is  a  material  help  to  some  per- 
sons. The  inward  influence  of  such  membership  will  vary  very 
much,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  young  convert  con- 
sents, whether  from  ignorance  or  docility,  to  that  arrest  of  mental 
development  which  the  church  influence  tends  to  produce,  he 
may  pass  through  his  whole  life  in  serene  stupidity,  feeling  no 
doubts,  because  he  has  no  ideas,  and  firmly  assured  that  his  duty 
to  himself  is  best  fulfilled  by  a  diligent  reading  of  Scott's  "  Com- 
mentary," and  his  duty  to  others  by  tract  distribution,  and  invita- 
tions to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  inquiry-meeting.  If,  however, 
he  does  think,  and  does  read  a  various  literature,  religious  as 
well  as  secular,  and  especially  if  he  gives  a  serious  consideration 
to  the  ideas  of  intelligent  men  and  women  of  other  churches, 
and  ventures  to  hear  what  the  ministers  of  those  other  churches 
have  to  say  for  themselves,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  find 
more  or  less  of  his  own  foundation  unsound.  Then  begins  his 
great  trial.  Shall  he  reveal  or  conceal  ?  If  he  imparts  his  new 
discoveries  to  friends  in  the  church,  the  more  serious  and  weighty 
their  variations  from  the  church  standard,  the  more  reproach, 
suspicion,  and  contumely  are  fastened  on  himself ;  and,  if  he 
takes  the  final  step  of  withdrawal,  his  name  will  be  altogether 
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cast  out  as  evil.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  avoids  this  tumult 
and  scandal  by  stifling  his  convictions,  and  practicing  a  show  of 
conformity  to  ideas  which  he  sees  to  be  false,  and  practices  man- 
ifestly unprofitable,  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  sin 
against  God,  his  fellow-men,  and  his  own  soul,  which  he  will  find 
more  difficult  to  break  off  the  longer  it  is  pursued.  Yet  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  converts  at  every  revival  will  have  this 
difficult  choice  to  make,  and  this  fearful  ordeal  to  pass  through, 
as  long  as  the  church  makes  the  arrogant  claim  to  hold  its  mem- 
bers for  life,  irrespective  alike  of  their  continued  consent,  and 
of  their  growth  beyond  its  narrow  boundaries. 

Charles  K.  Whipple. 


THE  ABYSMAL  FATHER. 

[Sed  nunc  de  Profundi!,  Ciamavi.] 

I  CANNOT  find  thee,  God, 
Though  I  search  the  holy  places 
Where  I  hear  thy  feet  have  trod. 

Printless  feet  and  hidden  traces 
Thus  elusive  !    Last  night  I  thought 

To  pray,  Majestic  Circumstance 
(Whom  men  call  God) :  I  sought 

From  thine  inspired  eye  one  glance 
In  vain.     Half  wild  with  fears,  my  mouth, 

Opened  in  search  of  speech, 

Was  checked  by  deadly  drouth, 

Not  of  mysteries,  but  mists, 

Wherethrough  we  men  beseech. 

Past  mist,  great  God,  One  came,  past  sin, 

No  shadow  of  this  death  to  shut  him  in. 

Charles  L  Woopbury. 


ANCIENT  AND   MODERN    RADICALISM. 

MANY  sentences  uttered  twenty-five  centuries  ago  are  as 
fresh,  modern,  and  vital  in  their  application,  as  any  spring- 
ing from  inspiration  of  the  present  moment.  We  feel  this  as  we 
turn  the  pages  of  the  ancients,  and  especially  as  we  read  the 
New  Testament.  When  Jesus  says  all  the  energies  of  life,  soul, 
spirit,  and  body,  should  be  employed  in  loving  God,  and  adds, 
"  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments,"  and 
"  What  doth  the  Lond  require  of  thee  but  to  deal  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  ? " — justice,  mercy,  humility, — we  see 
the  absolute  and  perfect,  never  to  be  transcended  either  in  spirit 
or  expression.  "This  is  the  message  we  have  heard  from  the 
beginning,  —  that  we  should  love  one  another."  Listen  with 
devoutest,  most  rapt  attention,  until  in  the  end  you  shall  hear 
no  other,  no  higher.  There  is  no  higher.  God  is  highest,  only 
because  he  is  love.  "  Whoso  loveth,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in 
him."  Love  worketh  no  ill,  doeth  good  to  all  men.  "The 
worst  I  know  I  would  do  good  to."  This  is  what  it  will  not  and 
what  it  will  do ;  its  negative  and  positive  character.  In  this 
spirit,  we  dwell  in  God,  and  he  in  us.  We  are  one.  This  is 
fellowship.  This  is  highest  worship.  This  is  liberty,  the  fathom- 
less peace,  the  radiant  serenity,  the  song  of  the  redeemed,  the 
bliss  and  glory  of  the  re-united.  Yet  how  few  the  parents  who 
see  and  feel  and  know  that  this  gospel  is  all !  and  how  many, 
consequently,  say  to  their  children,  "  Be  good,"  and  then  turn 
them  over  to  the  church,  Sunday-school,  Bible-class,  prayer- 
meeting,  etc.,  for  their  religious  education  !  As  if  goodness,  in  its 
various  forms  of  manifestation,  were  not  all  of  religion,  all  of 
godliness,  all  of  God ;  all  we  can  have  unless  we  aspire  to  tran- 
scend the  Infinite. 

I  know  this  is  no  qualification  for  church-membership.  If  God 
should  insist  on  entering  any  modern  church  as  a  member,  on 
the  ground  of  goodness  simply,  disclaiming  all  respect  for  creeds 
five  or  five  hundred  points,  all  reverence  for  authority,  tradition, 
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Scripture  new  and  old,  he  would  be  unceremoniously  rejected 
as  a  dangerous  fanatic  and  a  most  fearful  radical.  Yes :  .the 
purest  inspiration  of  the  present  hour  is  not,  cannot  be,  more 
radical  than  the  declarations  above  repeated,  nor  more  revolu- 
tionary ;  that  is,  more  antagonistic  to  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  time.  You  dwell  in  love,  abide  there  constantly.  'T  is  your 
only  home.  -  'T  is  your  only  life,  God's  life.  He  is  in  you,  and 
you  in  him.  Are  you,  therefore,  religious,  a  Christian,  acceptable 
to  any  church  even  of  the  most  liberal  denominations  ?  With 
this  qualification  solely \  are  you  not  denounced,  piously,  as  infidel, 
disorganizing,  and  fit  only  for  the  gibbet  ?  Why  this  blank  and 
violent  hostility  to  the  most  absolute  declarations  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  those  who  professedly  esteem  this  book  as  the 
word  of  their  counsel,  and  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God  ?  Let 
them  answer. 

If  love  be  not  the  whole  of  religion,  the  whole  of  piety,  the 
whole  of  worship,  the  whole  of  Christianity,  the  whole  of  God, 
then  the  worse  for  these  ;  and  if  these  four  letters  quite  express 
the  whole  of  infinite  wisdom,  then  the  vast,  flaunting,  expensive 
machinery  and  the  broad  acres  of  the  so-called  religious  institu- 
tions must  prepare  for  dissolution  and  an  oblivion  of  contempt. 
Eighteen  centuries  ago,  who  manifested  the  most  bitter,  malig- 
nant, and  murderous  opposition  to  the  truest  philanthropist  of 
his  or  any  age  ?  Who  were  the  vipers  and  serpents  of  that 
time  ?     Who  are  they  now  ?     Do  not  think  hard  of  the  D.  D.'s  if 

you  can  avoid  it. 

J.  J.  Locke, 


I 


SHIFTING  AUTHORITIES. 

WE  have  hardly  taken  up  a  religious  paper  within  the 
last  six  months  that  did  not  somewhere  in  its  columns 
concede  and  lament  what  it  was  pleased  to  call  the  rapid  growth 
of  Rationalism  or  "  Infidelity."  Figures  are  given  to  show  how 
strong  the  "Infidel"  army  has  become.  There  is  an  impending 
crisis, — so  it  seems.  The  Roman  Church  awakes,  not  to  sound 
alarm,  but  with  evident  glee;  beholding,  as  it  believes,  the  near 
approach  of  its  own  new  triumph  and  universal  sway.  Does  it 
conciliate  the  Protestant  sects  ?  No :  it  sweeps  them  all  before  it 
into  the. gulf  of  "  Infidelity."  It  is,  at  least,  consistent.  It  opens 
its  arms  to  individuals,  offering  them  all  inducements  to  return  ; 
but  it  has  no  treaty  of  alliance  to  propose  to  the  sects.  "  Back 
to  Rome  or  on  to  destruction : "  this  is  its  uncompromising  offer. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  confidence  ?  Why  is  the  Roman 
Church  so  jubilant  ?  A  Protestant  looks  over  the  field,  and  com- 
placently says,  "  The  power  of  Rome  is  broken.  The  Pope  is  on 
his  last  legs.  Europe  is  nearly  emancipated  from  Roman-Cath- 
olic sway.  See  Italy  slowly  moving  upon  the  Eternal  City  in 
the  name  of  Protestant  liberty.  See  Austria  opening  the  doors 
of  freedom  to  all  religionists  alike,  and  in  spite  of  the  Papal 
power.  See  Germany  united  and  Protestant  See  France  any- 
thing but  Roman  Catholic.  See  Spain  —  ah  !  Spain  —  after  her 
long  night :  the  Papacy  disappears  with  the  flight  of  Isabella. 
•All  around  the  earth,  everywhere,  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  at  an  end.  In  America  it  has  no  chance,  whatever 
may  be  its  pretensions.  Its  polity  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
the  new  world." 

We  have  no  art  at  painting  the  picture.  But  who  has  not  lis- 
tened to  the  high  rhetoric  of  the  zealous  Protestant  who  fondly 
imagines  that  the  new  world  is  to  be  builded  on  the  basis  of  his 
evangelical  or  liberal  faith  ? 

The  Roman  Church  is  not  blind.  She  sees  all  this.  Her 
priests  are  as  familiar  with  the  history  of  affairs  in  Europe  as 
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any  Protestant  can  be.  She  understands  the  condition  of  things 
in  America.  Yet  the  Protestant  in  this  country  is  not  more 
jubilant  than  she.  Why  is  this. so?  She  has  her  eye  on  the 
future.  She  is  old  and  experienced.  She  knows  that  she  has 
the  logical  ground  on  which  the  church  must  be  reared.  She 
knows  how  it  will  turn  out.  She  understands  this  "  great  move- 
ment "  towards  Protestantism.  She  knows  that  as  the  people 
tide  onward  they  will  begin  to  see  that  they  are  offered  no  rest, 
no  logical  foothold,  no  satisfying  care  of  their  souls.  They  must 
press  on,  or  return.  Rationalism  is  the  logical  point  beyond ; 
Rome  reposes  in  confidence  behind.  She  calculates  that  only 
a  portion  are  brave  or  foolhardy  enough  to  advance,  and  has  her 
comfortable  quarters  in  array  for  the  prodigals  as  they  come, 
faint  and  frightened,  back  for  her  blessing. 

What  does  Protestantism  offer  them  there  at  the  half-way 
house  ?  Only  a  Bible,  a  book  containing  a  revelation  of  God. 
Alas  !  poor,  distressed  souls,  what  can  they  do  with  that  ?  It  is 
the  blindest,  most  perplexing  book,  take  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  man.  But  they  are  no  cowards. 
Their  pride,  too,  is  up.  They  have  undertaken  to  read  for  them- 
selves ;  they  have  snatched  the  privilege  from  the  church ;  and 
they  are  bound  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  "  revelation,"  each  soul 
for  itself,  and  come  up,  if  possible,  with  the  glory  of  God  on  their 
faces,  and  his  blessing  in  their  hearts.  Alas  the  spectacle ! 
Almost  every  mother's  son  of  them  comes  forth  from  his  deep 
pondering  of  the  sacred  mysteries  with  a  different  discovery. 
Hear  them  shout,  "  It  is  this,"  "  It  is  that,"  "  It  aint,"  "  I  know," 
"  You  don't,"  "  It  is  so,"  "  You  are  all  wrong,"  until,  weary  and 
disheartened,  the  half-way  house,  with  its  unfinished  Babel-tower, 
is  deserted. 

The  Bible  is  too  blind  for  weak  individual  interpretation.  It 
must  be  given  up,  or  an  authoritative  teacher  sought  and  found. 
What  Bible  Protestants  want  is  a  Church.  The  Bible  alone  is  a 
source  of  contention.  It  stimulates  strife.  It  breeds  hard,  dog- 
matic minds.  It  sucks  the  social  life  out  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
sturdy  spiritual  race  that  can  endure  two  centuries  of  Bible  idol- 
atry and  not  become  utterly  swamped. 

If,   therefore,  the   Bible  is  not    available  as   authority,  what 
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shall  the  Bible  folk  do,  but  take  it  back*  to  the  Church,  —  which 
has  quite  as  much  to  show  for  its  being  divinely  instituted,  as 
the  Bible  has  for  being  inspired, — what  shall  the  Bifrle  folk  do 
but  ask  the  Church  what  the  Bible  saith  is  good  for  their  souls  ? 
Thus  only  can  they  come  together  in  unity,  thus  only  find  rest. 

The  point  is,  Protestant  Christianity  is  without  a  church,  and 
without  any  belief  in  a  church.  "The  denominations,"  as 
Dr.  Ewer  appropriately  calls  them,  —  though,  so  far  as  his  own 
"  church  "  is  concerned,  he  might  as  well  call  it  also  "  a  denom- 
ination,"— "  the  denominations  "  are  of  human  origin :  they  have 
no  authority  over  the  individual ;  they  are  not  Christ's  church  ; 
his  church  would  be  divine.  The  Catholic  is  far  more  consistent 
in  tracing  an  institution  back  to  the  days  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  and  in  claiming  its  transmitted  divine  nature. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Protestants  do  not  flourish  in  their 
endeavors  to  found  churches.  They  undertake  that  which  they 
do  not  believe  in.  They  build  on  the  human  i  it  has  no 
authority.  True,  they  ape  Rome  in  claming  authority ;  but 
logically  they  are  cut  off  from  the  claim,  because  they  affirm 
that  the  Bible  only  is  inspired  and  divine.  Who  will  listen  to 
human  authority  ?  Each  soul  may  take  his  private  judgment, 
and  stand  by  that  against  the  world,  if  he  choose  ;  logically \  he  is 
so  much  more  a  true  Protestant  In  practice,  the  inconsistent 
denomination  sets  up  its  claim  to  some  sort  of  discipline.  It 
enforces  its  decrees  if  it  have  the  force  of  numbers  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  spiritual  in  its  asserted  authority.  Individual  Protest- 
ants do  not  revere  "  the  Church,"  or  what  they  have  ventured  to 
call  "  the  Church." 

All  are  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  the  breaking-up  of 
Protestantism  into  new  sects.  It  is  a  daily  occurrence.  There 
is  no  adhesive  Church  spirit  to  hold  it  together  as  one  body.  It 
flies  off  into  new  parts,  and  every  new  part  separates  again,  and 
evermore,  until  at  last  we  have  not  a  Church,  but  every  man 
with  his  own  private  opinion. 

The  world  at  large  appears  in  such  a  transition  state.  Protest- 
antism was  a  resting-place.  That  rest  is  broken.  The  silver 
trumpet  has  sounded  a  clear  note,  and  there  is  a  stir  in  the  great 
camp.     Rome  has  foreseen  this  time,  and  has  long  been  busy 
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with  her  preparations.  It  is  said  she  has  bought  up  large  tracts 
of  land  in  this  country,  extending  her  purchases  across  the  entire 
continent.  She  would  be  beforehand  in  preparing  a  home  for 
wandering  churchless  Protestants.  She  will  no  doubt  be,  to  a 
large  extent,  rewarded  for  her  pains.  Consistent  church  folk 
will  go  to  her,  surrender  their  puzzling  inspired  Bible,  surrender 
their  right  of  private  judgment  of  things  divine,  and  be  at  peace. 
Why  should  they  not  ?     Who  would  hinder  ? 

That  there  is  another  alternative  for  those  who  have  strength 
of  faith  enough,  the  facts  are  not  wanting  to  show.  All  the 
sources  of  a  new  and  superior  civilization  remain  with  the  un- 
churched. In  sundering  their  eclesiastical  ties,  they  have  not 
lost  aught  that  is  essential  to  create  the  universal  brotherhood, 
to  elevate  and  sustain  the  race  at  the  heights  of  intelligence  and 
love.  They  have  escaped  the  hindrance  of  the  effete  institu- 
tions which  have  drifted  to  our  time,  and  which  remain  only  to 
be  at  length  reverently  buried :  another  strata  of  the  world's 
experience,  whereon  the  new  age  will  stand  free  to  create  its 
own. 

S.  H.  M. 


LIFE'S    ERRATA. 

READ  blossom  for  brier,  read  leafspray  for  twigs, 
For  thorn-tree  read  grape-vine,  for  thistles  read  figs, 
Read  ally  for  alien,  read  weaving  for  snarl, 
Read  concord  for  discord,  read  music  for  parle. 

O'er  blurring  and  misprint  of  Journeyman  Deed 
Let  Will  write  true  emblems,  so  scorn  not  to  read 
Till  a  new  leaf  turn  over,  and  new  types  shall  blend 
In  new  but  old  story  of  old  but  new  friend. 
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NOTES. 

MRS.  JULIA  WARD   HOWE,  in  her  excellent  address 
on  "  The  Practical  Aspects  r>f  Religion,"  given  in  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  said,  — 

Let  the  mistress  of  the  house  regard  work  as  one  of  the  hard  condi- 
tions of  vulgar  life,  she  will  soon  find,  to  her  astonishment,  that  the 
meanest  servant  in  her 'kitchen  has  learned  so  to  regard  it.  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  each  hands  down  to  the  other  the  distasteful  task. 
If  performed  at  all,  it  will  be  by  some  poor  drudge  who  is  beyond 
remonstrance  and  hopeless  of  justice.  Or  let  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment become  an  idle,  empty,  fine  gentleman,  and  see  how  soon  he  shall 
have  nothing  but  similar  gentlemen  under  him.  But  let  the  head  of  the 
house  take  pleasure  in  such  a  measure  of  household  work  as  is  conso- 
nant with  other  inevitable  occupations,  and  a  different  spirit  pervades 
the  family,  servants  and  all.  From  the  broom  and  duster  to  the  wash- 
tub  and  rolling-pin,  all  the  implements  of  labor  are  glorified ;  and  the 
results  are  not  only  to  the  enjoyment  of  some,  but  to  the  credit  of  all. 

In  the  circle  of  American  life  with  which  you  and  I  are  most  familiar, 
this  dread  and  dislike  of  work  is  a  feature,  and  arj  unhappy  one.  The  fine 
lady  in  the  parlor  experiences  a  little  tremor  in  asking  the  fine  lady  in 
the  kitchen  to  do  what  she  would  not  do  for  the  world.  Ah  !  my  lady, 
if  God  works,  you  should  work ;  and,  if  you  did  work,  your  example, 
more  than  any  precept,  would  teach  those  under  your  guidance  to  work 
also. 

The  reason  why  we  find  a  more  religious  spirit  in  the  laborious  than 
in  the  leisured  classes  of  society  lies  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  in 
their  greater  ignorance  or  privation,  but  in  their  greater  industry.  It  is 
not  because  they  know  no  geology  or  socialogy,  that  they  receive  reli- 
gious ideas  with  sincere  and  simple  acceptance.  It  is  because  the  divine 
fact  of  work  is  woven  into  their  lives  as  it  rarelv  enters  the  lives  of 
those  who  possess  wealth  or  pursue  knowledge  simply  as  a  pleasure. 

The  theory  of  no  work  belongs  to  a  low  stage  of  moral  and  aesthetic 
culture.  In  its  relation  to  present  society  it  fc  full  of  snobism,  and 
smells  of  tint  parvenu.  In  all  heroic  periods,  the  great  work  as  well  as 
the  small.     Spinning,  weaving,  the  care  of  the  household,  and  the  nur- 
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ture  of  children,  are  pursuits  dignified  by  tradition.  Even  washing 
was  not  held  in  horror  in  Homer's  time,  and  the  white-armed  Nausica, 
warm  with  work,  looked  lovelier  in  the  eyes  of  Ulysses  than  she  would 
have  appeared  got  up  and  set  up  in  a  pillory  of  dress,  incapable  of  any 
but  the  passive  function  of  being  looked  at. 

A  footman  of  weak  mind,  coming  into  a  fortune,  would  probably 
desire  his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters,  to  shine  in  finery,  and  to  make  an 
ostentation  of  idleness ;  but  a  gentleman  with  the  average  intelligence 
of  his  class  should  grieve  at  nothing  so  much  as  at  the  want  of  service 
or  of  use  in  any  belonging  to  him. 

Mrs.  Howe  had  a  fine  opportunity  for  making  her  words  of 
some  effect ;  having  before  her  on  the  occasion,  it  is  said,  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  devotees  of  fashionable  life,  people  not  addicted 
at  all  to  what  we  call  the  drudgeries  of  life.  We  do  not  by  any 
means  advocate  drudgery  for  any  class  ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at 
all,  we  think  the  burden  might  be  more  equally  distributed  than 
it  now  is.  Mrs.  H.  well  reminds  the  "  fine  lady  in  the  parlor  "  that 
there  is  a  "  fine  lady  in  the  kitchen."  It  is  the  oversight  of  this 
primal  fact  which,  we  doubt  not,  so  often  arrays  the  kitchen 
against  the  parlor.  The  "  fine  lady  in  the  kitchen  "  may  not 
always  observe  the  proprieties  of  the  sphere  she  moves  in  ;  but 
who  has  not  observed  the  "  fine  lady  in  the  parlor,"  heard  her 
complainings,  yet  perceived  that  she  had  herself  much  to  blame 
for  the  aggravating  condition  of  her  own  domestic  relations  ? 
What  a  price  she  pays  for  being  fine !  Alas !  would  she  but 
simplify,  simplify,  simplify.  Why  must  she  keep  up  so  grand 
an  establishment  ?  Verily,  there  must  be  a  gospel  preached  to 
the  rich !  We  have  a  sermon  on  hand,  but  only  the  first  sen- 
tence is  complete.  And  we  begin  to  fear  that  we  shall  have  to 
issue  it  by  installments.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  do  not  mind 
printing  that  first  sentence.     It  runs  thus  :  — 

"  For  the  so-called  rich  to  suppose  that  they  are  one  whit 
better  than  the  so-called  poor,  is  to  inflate  themselves  from  a 
very  insubstantial  atmosphere." 

Alas !  who  hath  not  seen  many  fine  people  thus  inflated  ? 
Who  hath  not  seen  millions  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting 
to  be  themselves  inflated  in  a  similar  manner  ?  —  And  there  s  the 
ruo. 
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The  "  secular  "  papers  of  California,  or  some  of  them,  do  not 
appear  to  have  learned  the  etiquette  of  the  East.  Witness  the 
following  bold  editorial  from  the  "  San  Jose  Mercury : "  — 

DR.  STONE  ON   EARTHQUAKES. 

Dr.  Stone,  the  eminent  preacher  and  scholar,  delivered  a  discourse 
recently,  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  San  Francisco,  on  the 
lessons  of  the  great  earthquake.  The  "Alta"  pronounces  the  dis-* 
course  "  most  eloquent  and  practical."  We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  discourse,  for  the  doctor  is  a  superior  speaker ;  but, 
judging  from  a  synopsis  of  the  same  before  us,  we  must  beg  leave  to 
question  its  practicability.     The  doctor  says :  — 

We  cannot  be  wrong  now  if  we  call  this  event  a  visit  from  God.  It  is 
not  a  mere  natural  phenomenon,  in  the  sense  of  including  only  an  obedience 
to  natural  law,  and  excluding  a  special  divine  purpose.  That,  I  have  urged, 
is  the  atheistical  view.  It  dishonors  the  Supreme  One,  making  his  adminis- 
tration, even  in  the  thunders  of  its  power,  idle,  aimless,  and  soulless.  The 
actual  effect  of  the  prodigy  confirms  the  moral  aspect  we  ascribe  to  it.  It 
forces  men  to  think  of  God.  It  declares  that  he  is ;  that  he  is  a  God  of 
power ;  that  he  is  a  God  nigh  at  hand,  and  not  afar  off;  that  he  is  Lord  of 
the  elements,  and  arbiter  of  human  life  and  destiny.  It  proclaims  to  us  that 
we  are  in  God's  hands ;  that,  waking  and  sleeping,  he  must  keep  us ;  and 
that  only  he  can.  It  teaches  us  thus  our  weakness  and  dependence  ;  empha- 
sizes humility ;  and  enjoins,  we  may  say  inspires,  prayer.  The  effect  of  it 
God  has  designed.  Oh  !  he  would  be  recognized ;  he  would  be  feared  ;  he 
would  be  held  in  reverence.  He  would  lead  back  this  community  and  all 
this  people  from  godlessness  to  godliness. 

The  idea  that  God  takes  such  methods  of  frightening  people  into 
goodness  —  destroying  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property,  not  even 
exempting  the  houses  erected  and  dedicated  to  his  worship  —  presup- 
poses a  large  amount  of  credulity  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Stone's  hearers,  if 
they  accept  that  view  of  the  case.  If  his  theory  is  correct,  why  is  it 
that  God  confines  this  method  of  admonition  to  certain  localities  of  the 
earth's  surface,  especially  along  the  mineral  belts,  and  to  regions 
subject  to  volcanoes?  The  people  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  London, 
or  Paris,  are  surely  quite  as  ungodly  as  those  of  San  Francisco,  and 
yet  we  never  heard  of  his  forcing  them  to  think  of  him  by  any  such 
means.  We  find  the  effects  of  the  recent  earthquake  in  San  Francisco 
much  more  disastrous  in  the  region  of  the  made  lands  along  the  city 
front  than  where  the  foundations  are  solid.  In  fact,  buildings  properly 
erected  upon  firm  foundations  wholly  escaped  injury.     Accepting  Dr. 
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Stone's  theory,  that  the  earthquake  was  "  a  visit  from  God,"  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  God  was  partial  in  hfs  visitation,  or  else 
that  the  denizens  of  the  made  lands  were  much  more  ungodly  than 
their  neighbors  upon  more  solid  foundations.    The  doctor  proceeds:  — 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  chief  lessons  of  the  fateful  hour  are  moral  and 
spiritual.  There  is  no  rebuke  in  it  of  our  hope  to  build  on  this  Western  slope 
of  the  continent  a  great  Pacific  empire  worthy  of  humanity's  last  and  best 
days,  worthy  of  Christ's  victorious  kingdom.  It  is  a  rebuke  only  of  our 
audacious  godlessness.  It  is  not  a  warning  against  planting  our  homes  on 
such  an  unquiet  shore,  but  against  the  banishment  of  God  from  the  midst  of 
these  homes.  It  is  not  a  terror  to  frighten  us  from  the  great  future  we  have 
seen  in  prophetic  vision,  looking  out  from  this  strand  over  the  broad  Pacific 
sea ;  but  a  solemn  call  to  sanctify  that  future  to  human  good  and  God's  glory. 
Stay,  and  be  at  peace  with  God.    Stay,  and  do  God's  work. 

1  Would  the  doctor  convey  the  idea,  that  if,  as  a  people,  we  were  "  at 
peace  with  God,"  and  did  "God's  work"  according  to  the  most 
approved  evangelical  notion  of  what  constitutes  that  "  work,"  we  should 
cease  to  be  visited  by  earthquakes  ?  Such  is  the  inference  we  naturally 
draw  from  the  above.  We  believe,  with  Dr.  Stone,  in  sanctifying  the 
future  to  human  good  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  would  take  every 
reasonable  precaution  to  secure  our  property  from  destruction  by  earth- 
quakes. To  this  end  common  sense  wotlld  seem  to  dictate  that  we 
should  rely  more  upon  iron  anchors  than  upon  practical  piety. 

The  time  was,  when  the  people  looked  upon  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon  as  direct  manifestations  of  God's  displeasure.  Science  has 
long  since  taught  us  that  those  events  occur  strictly  in  conformity  with 
natural  law.  That  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  of  earthquakes,  and 
volcanoes,  are  the  results  of  natural  causes,  no  one  not  wholly  given 
over  to  superstition  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 

To  our  mind,  Dr.  Stone's  "  practical "  discourse  is  anything  but 
practical.  His  idea  of  God's  special  providence  in  such  matters  — 
that  he  sends  us  earthquakes  to  rebuke  us  for  our  "  audacious  godless- 
ness "  —  is  repugnant  to  the  enlightened  thought  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
sort  of  "  rebuke  "  that  Christian  property-holders  on  the  "  made  lands  " 
of  San  Francisco  could  hardly  be  expected  to  thank  him  for. 


We  are  occasionally  favored  with  communications  upon  the 
subject  of  Spiritualism  similar  to  the  one  we  shall  give  below. 
We   are   not   disposed   generally  to  print   them,  because  they 
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appear* to  us  to  add  little  or  nothing  of  interest  to  the  topic 
they  discuss.  The  following  is  above  the  average  of  most  that 
we  receive.    To  do  the  writer  full  justice,  we  give  his  note  entire. 

Editors  of  The  Radical,  —  Allow  me  to  express  a  few  thoughts 
upon  the  subject  of  Spiritualism ;  a  subject  which,  though  not  often 
mentioned  in  your  periodical,  yet  molds  all  of  its  theological  teachings, 
whether  its  writers  are  conscious  of  such  a  fact  or  not.  This  may  be 
explained  at  another  point  if  space  allows.  I  wish  here  to  answer  the 
question  asked  by  Mr.  Wetherbee  in  his  article :  "  Is  it  in  conflict  or  in 
harmony  with  that  inner  sense  or  soul-deep,  which  no  mental  plummet 
has  ever  yet  sounded  ? "  etc.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  time  or  place 
to  answer  that  question,  only  to  think  of  it. 

It  is  now  time  to  answer  the  question  if  the  people  are  ready  to  think 
of  it.  If  they  are  not  ready  to  think  of  it,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to 
answer  ;  or,  if  each  insists  that  the  answer  must  first  come  from  his  or 
her  standpoint  in  theology,  it  is  evident  that  there  would  be  about  as 
many  different  answers  as  minds,  only  one  of  which  could  be  the  right 
one.  If  the  people  are  not  prepared  to  weigh  the  multitude  of  answers 
against  each  other  in  the  scales  of  reason,  they  are  not  prepared  to 
profitably  think  of  any.  The  writer  of  this  answer  claims  no  infallibility, 
nor  shrinks  from  any  test  or  investigation  in  regard  to  his  answer.  If 
his  answer  be  correct,  the  wVld  cannot  understand  it  too  soon  ;  if  it  be 
incorrect,  no  matter  how  soon  it  is  exploded. 

The  whole  Christian  world  is  looking  for  a  day  of  judgment  in  which 
the  righteous  will  be  saved,  and  wrong-doers  be  punished  or  destroyed. 
But  the  theologians  of  an  early  day  formed  misconceptions  in  regard  to 
its  character  and  work,  which,  with  other  errors,  have  ever  been  held 
before  the  people  by  ecclesiastic  authority,  and  excommunication  and 
damnation  poured  upon  the  heads  of  any  who  dared  to  express  a 
different  opinion.  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  this  day,  said  (Matt.  xxiv.  31), 
"  And  he  shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,"  etc. 

In  1848,  the  angels  began  to  rap  around  our  tables  for  admission  to  a 
repast  of  reason  with  us  ;  and  in  various  ways  proved  their  presence  by 
means  which,  if  upon  the  record  of  a  former  age,  we  would  call  mira- 
cles. In  1 86 1,  the  trumpet  commenced  sounding  in  our  land  with  a 
force  which  shook  our  nation  to  its  centre.  % 

The  angels  tell  us  there  will  be  no  more  national  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  earth's  nations  till  governments  are  founded  in  justice  and 
executed  in  righteousness.  They  are  here  to  direct  and  aid  in  such  a 
work.    They  tender  to  earth's  inhabitants  a  form  of  government, — "  the 
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stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands," —  and  promise  that  those 
nations  which  adopt  it  shall  be  protected  by  them  from  harm  and  in- 
justice, and  wrong  shall  be  removed  from  their  midst  without  further 
bloodshed.  But,  upon  the  other  hand,  those  who  neglect  to  so  organize 
as  to  receive  their  protection  must  fight,  as  at  present,  in  self-defense,  or 
be  crushed  by  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of  the  error  and  wrong  that 
are  stereotyped  in  the  present  social,  religious,  and  civil  institutions  of 
the  world. 

When  their  purpose,  as  here  made  known,  is  accomplished,  the  world 
will  in  unanimity  answer,  "  Spiritualism  is  in  harmony  with  that  inner 
soul  which  no  plummet  has  ever  yet  sounded." 

They,  however,  do  not  address  themselves  alone  to  the  senses. 
They  are  shooting  reformatory  thoughts  into  our  mental  atmosphere 
which  cause  old-fogyism  to  tremble. 

On  reading  the  above,  all  will  concede  to  its  author  a  sincere 
purpose  :  beyond  that,  what  is  there  to  commend  it  ?  If  one  re- 
gards it  as  a  defense  of  Spiritualism,  how  much  of  a  case  has 
been  made  out  ?  The  writer  does  not  "  shrink  from  notice  or 
investigation  in  regard  to  his  answer."  He  is  willing  to  have  it 
"  exploded,"  if  it  can  be.  But,  we  ask,  What  is  there  to  "  explode  "  ? 
He  asserts  that  nearly  all  the  "  theological  teachings "  of  The 
Radical  are  molded  by  Spritualism,  "  whether  its  writers  are 
conscious  of  such  a  fact  or  not."  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
other  communications  to  which  we  have  referred.  We  don't  know 
that  it  makes  a  great  difference  how  our  articles  are  molded,  if 
they  are  molded,  finally,  into  the  right  shape.  But  the  assertions 
of  those  who  attribute  their  parentage  to  the  influences  of 
"  Spritualism  "  appear  to  us  to  have  no  very  substantial  founda- 
tion. 

He  also  assures  us  that  "the  angels  tell  us  there  will 
be  no  more  national  peace  and  prosperity  to  earth's  nations 
till  governments  are  founded  on  justice,  and  executed  in  right- 
eousness." Well,  suppose  they  do  ?  They  tell  us  nothing  very 
new  or  startling.  The  saying  has  been  reported  by  men  until  it 
has  become  almost  trite. 

He  says,  "  They  (the  angels)  tender  to  earth's  inhabitants  a 
form  of  government,"  etc. :  they  "  promise  that  those  nations 
which  adopt  it  shall  be  protected  by  them  from  harmj*    Is  it  not 
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quite  as  well  to  say,  that,  if  men  establish  a  good  government,  they 
will  thereby  protect  themselves  from  harm  ?  Does  the  protection 
come  from  the  just  government  that  is  established  ?  or  is  it  the 
gift  of  "  angels  "  ?  Does  not  peace  and  happiness  flow  out  of  the 
nature  of  our  own  conduct  ?  Could  the  angels  prevent  us,  if 
they  were  so  disposed,  from  being  aj:  peace  among  ourselves, 
after  we  had  fulfilled,  of  our  own  accord,  all  the  conditions  of 
peace  ? 

Without  discussing  the  alleged  fact  of  spirit  communication, 
we  ask,  beyond  that,  setting  that  aside,  what  new  revelation  of 
any  importance  have  Spiritualists  confided  to  the  world  ?  "  The 
angels,"  of  whom  the  present  writer  speaks,  "  tender "  nothing 
more  than  Mr.  Garrison  tendered,  over  thirty  years  ago,  to  the 
people  of  this  country ;  than  John  Brown  tendered  nine  years 
ago.     Were  they  any  the  less  angels  because  they  were  visible  f 

David  Plumb  writes  to  us  as  follows :  — 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  extracts  from  the  Letter  of  "A 
Skeptic,"  and  "  Reply  to  the  Doubter "  in  answer  thereto,  published 
in  the  November  number  of  The  Radical,  and  agree  with  most  that 
is  said  both  in  the  letter  and  the  reply.  But  one  statement  in  the 
letter  struck  me  as  an  unfair  charge  against  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  The 
writer  says,  "  Anything,  they  think  ( the  unbelievers ) ,  is  better  than 
a  gospel,  so  called,  which  is,  in  fact,  no  gospel  or  good  news  at  all, 
since  it  consigns  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  human  race  to  irremediable 
sorrow ;  which  exaggerates  human  sin,  and  limits  divine  mercy." 

Where  does  the  gospel  of  Jesus  "consign  all  but  a  fraction  of  the 
human  race  to  irremediable  sorrow  "  ?  Jesus  "  took  the  little  children 
up  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  them,  and  said,  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Here  is  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  human  race.  Indeed 
it  is  computed  that  nearly  half  of  the  race  die  in  infancy. 

But  how  is  it  as  to  adults  ?  Of  a  small  class  of  inveterate  sinners 
Christ  said,  "  How  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ? "  On  another 
occasion,  and  to  a  larger  class,  he  said :  "  If  ye  believe  not,  ye  shall  die 
in  your  sins  ;  and  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come."  Again,  it  is  stated 
that  he  said,  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  These  denun- 
ciations are  the  most  sweeping  that  he  ever  uttered,  or  is  said  to  have 
uttered.  That  it  is  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  adult  human  race  that 
will  escape  the  execution  of  these  maledictions,  the  gospel  nowhere 
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affirms,  unless  it  may  be  inferred  from  such  sayings  as,  "  Straight  is  the 
gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that 
find  it ;  wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion, and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat."  Whether  the  "  many  " 
are  all  but  a  "  fraction  "  is  not  affirmed.  But  our  own  observation,  no 
doubt,  shows  us  they  are  the  majority,  —  at  least,  a  majority  of  men 
enter  the  "  broad  road,"  wherever  that  may  lead  ;  but  one  can  hardly 
see  where  it  may  lead,  if  not  to  the  gulf.  If  it  leads  there,  the  "  unbe- 
lievers "  cannot  very  fairly,  it  seems  to  me,  blame  the  great  Teacher 
for  inculcating  as  much.    One  would  think  they  ought  to  thank  him  for  it. 

When  Christ  was  interrogated,  "  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ? " 
instead  of  saying  but  a  fraction  of  the  race  shall  be  saved,  he  replied, 
"  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate  ;  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  will 
seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able."  Now  the  "  many  "  here  may  be 
a  good  many  less  than  "all  but  a  fraction."  Indeed,  if  but  a  fraction 
failed  to  enter  in,  that  would  be  "many." 

But  that  the  gospel  teaches,  indirectly  at  least,  that  many  of  the 
human  race  will  go  to  "  destruction,"  or  be  "  damned,"  —  to  use  its 
harsher  word, — is  to  be  admitted.  I  do  not  here  attempt  to  say  whether 
it  teaches  truly  or  not  But,  its  teaching  set  aside,  by  what  law 
will  "  A  Skeptic  "  or  the  "  unbelievers  "  show  to  a  certainty  that  none 
will  finally  perish,  or  that  but  few,  even,  will  reach  so  fatal  an  end  ? 
That  but  few  are  saved,  in  any  proper  sense,  before  death,  is  undeniable. 
The  majority  are  not  even  conforming  to  the  law  of  progress  if  judged 
by  any  sober  standard.  Is  there  any  other  law  by  which  a  human  soul 
can  be  saved  ?  Salvation  is  above  and  before :  no  one  inherits  it.  // 
is  the  perfection  of  human  character ;  and  to  attain  it  there  must  be  self- 
renunciation,  study,  exertion,  discipline,  a  constant  growth  in  wisdom 
and  virtue.  You  might  as  well  say  that  a  blubber-eating  Esquimau 
is  on  the  pathway  to  the  highest  plane  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  that 
he  will  certainly  be  able  to  comprehend  and  apply  Kepler's  Laws, 
determine  the  periods  of  the  comets,  or  discover  new  planets,  as  to 
affirm  that  those  who  have  not  welcomed  to  their  bosoms  the  law  of 
rectitude,  by  means  of  which  all  .right  character  is  evolved,  are  pro- 
gressing towards  a  state  of  perfection,  and  will  certainly  flame  with 
angelic  virtue,  if  not  here,  in  the  great  hereafter.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  no  law  of  progress  working  in  such  people,  but  the  result 
is  inferred  from  the  goodness  of  God,  you  thereby  deny  the  freedom  ot 
the  human  will,  and  make  the  matter  of  human  salvation  the  result  of  a 
divine  capriciousness,  —  at  least,  of  a  divine  enthusiasm,  —  and  so,  con- 
trary to  all  his  known  ways,  make  him  work  without  a  law. 

IX 
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Has  it  ever  occured  to  the  skeptics  or  unbelievers  ( and  I  am  very 
much  such  an  one  myself)  that  a  similar  law  to  that  determines  the 
destruction  of  some  animals,  plants,  and  fruits,  while  the  others  come 
to  perfection ;  is  at  work  among  the  human  race,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  destroying  element  of  the  human  being  is  voluntarily  welcomed 
and  fostered  by  him  ?  May  not  the  immortality,  perfection,  and  ultimate 
happiness  of  the  human  being  depend  upon  his  rejection  of  that  ele- 
ment of  destruction,  and  the  substitution  of  the  conserving  principle  of 
rectitude  ?  And,  if  so,  that  all  will  inevitably  do  it,  either  here  or 
hereafter,  who  can  show  ?  Much  might  be  said  on  the  different  destinies 
of  human  beings  that  has  not  been  distilled  from  an  Orthodox  alembic 

The  following  paragraph  is  reported  from  a  Thanksgiving  ser- 
mon by  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  City  of  Washington:  — 

Every  now  and  then  God  brings  the  human  race  to  a  crisis.  The 
times  become  grand  and  solemn.  The  soul  of  the  race  seems  to 
vibrate  to  its  remotest  extremities.  In  every  such  crisis  the  real  church 
is  man's  last  hope.  Blessed  is  that  church  which  can  stand  in  the 
vanguard  and  lead  men  to  glory.  But  the  church  which,  instead  of 
inscribing  on  its  banners  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  progress  by  that 
cross  ;  the  church  which,  instead  of  turning  its  heart  to  sympathy  with 
all  humanity,  shall  only  busy  itself  with  defenses  for  self-preservation, — 
will  be  swallowed  up,  and  have  no  part  or  lot  in  God's  great  work  at  all. 
When  the  hungry  hearts  of  human  millions  are  gasping  for  the  divine 
life,  the  church  which  shall  stand  wrangling  over  a  surplice,  like  the 
soldiers  over  the  garment  of  a  Christ  they  had  sacrificed,  will  rend  the 
outward  form,  and  each  soldier  here  have  his  part ;  and  welcome  to  it 
he  will  be.  But  the  gospel,  the  living  Christ,  the  grand  principles  of 
truth  and  love,  of  human  salvation,  will  live  on  without  them.  That  is ' 
the  grand  significance  of  that  fact :  the  truth  henceforth  can  live  with- 
out an  outer  garment. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  following  sonnet  of  Theodore 
Parker's,  found  among  the  returned  letters  of  a  deceased  friend, 
has  ever  been  published.  It  was  sent  to  a  young  lady  in  return 
for  a  moss  cross  : — 

Men  looked  for  God,  and  eager  sought  repose 
In  pleasure,  sought  in  glory  and  in  war ; 
And  mid  antiquity's  continual  jar 
They  vainly  looked  for  rest  from  mortal  woes. 


/ 
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But  still  each  poet  of  the  muses  wrought 

Some  charmed  word  to  soothe  the  mourner's  breast ; 

Each  priest  and  sage  asked,  too,  for  human  rest. 

Poems  and  art  were  gleams  of  holiest  light. 

Then  came  at  last  the  noblest  son  of  man : 

He  wore  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  his  brow  ; 

With  faithful  life  he  kept  his  early  vow  ; 

He  greatly  taught  man  of  the  eternal  plan, 

Almighty  love  presiding  o'er  the  whole, 

And  by  his  word  and  life  gave  rest  unto  the  weary  soul. 

Of  the  cross,  Mr.  Parker  says,  Dec.  25,  1848, — 

It  is  a  good  symbol  of  sorrow  that  is  in  every  man's  life ;  but  you  will 
one  day  find  that  this  symbol  of  suffering  gives  way  to  the  symbol  of 
triumph,  and  that  the  cross  is  not  so  high  a  symbol  as  the  crown,  the 
sign  of  eternal  peace. 

Says  the  "  Christian  Leader,"  — 

We  shall  not  be  disputed  in  any  quarter  when  we  say  that  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  is  the  distinctive 
principle  of  Protestantism ;  nor  will  any  deny  that  the  exercise  of  that 
right  is  the  distinctive  Protestant  duty. 

If  we  are  to  exercise  our  "  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship,"  why  have  we  a  "Word  of  God"  which 
fores tates  what  judgment  we  must  form  ?  This  seems  like  claim- 
ing a  "  right "  which  is  not  a  right. 

"  But  it  is  our  right  to  use  our  private  judgment  to  determine 
what  the  Word  of  God  makes  known,"  it  is  replied. 

May  we  ask  what  have  we  left,  then,  but  our  private  and 
fallible  judgment  ?     What  becomes  of  our  infallible  revelation  ? 

Alas  !  Bible  Protestantism  is  getting  very  lame  indeed. 

Men  seldom  get,  in  practice,  very  near  their  own  principles.  We  are 
Protestant  enough  when  we  assail  Catholicism ;  but  in  dealing  with  other 
Protestants  we  are  tempted  to  assail  them  on  Catholic  principles.  Calvinism 
asserts  private  judgment  in  fighting  the  Pope :  but  in  dealing  with  Metho- 
dism, Unitarianism,  or  Universalism,  it  has  denied  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Protestant  rule,  and  has  imposed,  as  if  by  authority,  its  own  interpretation 
of  the  Word ;  bribing  with  the  promise  of  heaven,  and  terrifying  with  threats 
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of  hell,  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  private  judgments,  hesitate  {p 
accept  the  Calvinistic  scheme.  —  Christian  Leader, 

The  "  Leader "  is  a  Universalist  paper.  Calvinism  hath  its 
method  of  not  getting  "  very  near  "  its  principles  in  practice.  It 
"  bribes  "  with  heaven,  and  frightens  with  hell.  Universalism 
also  hath  a  method.  It  says  to  Mr.  Connor,  "We  will  not 
associate  with  you  if  you  hold  on  to  your  private  judgment" 
Whether  he  is  thereby  turned  out  of  heaven  is  a  delicate  question. 


Rev.,  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  was  a  Unitarian.  While  such,  he  preached 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  a  good  proof  that  a  Unitarian  may  preach  any- 
thing, and  not  be  disturbed,  "  so  long  as  his  life  is  right  —  Christian  Leader, 

Two  things  occurred  to  us  on  reading  the  above.  First,  did 
the  Universalist  "  Leader  "  mean  to  approve  the  liberality  of  the 
Unitarians,  or  did  it  think  that  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington  ought 
to  have  been  "  disturbed "  in  the  exercise  of  his  private  judg- 
ments ?  Second,  since  the  Unitarians  were  so  liberal  to  Dr. 
Huntington,  why  did  they  not  treat  Theodore  Parker  in  a  like 
gracious  manner  ? 

Of  course  we  know  why,  when  we  come  to  consider  a  moment. , 
The  "Trinity"  was  an  old  affair,  and    preaching  it   shocked 
nobody's  feelings.     The  absolute  Unity  which  relegated  "  the 
Saviour,"  as  an  individual  to  his  humanity,  was  a  new  doctrine, 
and  the  preaching  of  it  was  to  most  people  very  painful. 

After  all,  private  judgment  must  somehow  square  itself  with 
the  world  in  order  to  have  the  "  right "  heartily  respected. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Andover  professors  hugely  enjoyed  the 
little  story  Mr.  Emerson  told  in  one  of  his  lectures  of  the  man 
who  lived  a  while  at  Brook  Farm,  and  was  never  known  to  work 
except  on  the  Sabbath  day.  In  that  world  whose  heaven  is  an 
eternal  Sabbath,  — 

Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest,  — 

This  man,  by  virtue  of  his  habit  of  Sabbath-industry,  may  find 
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his  abilities  in  high  demand.  He  will  have  no  scruples  against 
Sabbath-breaking;  nor  will  he  feel  "weary,"  having  had  his 
quantum  of  rest  while  yet  on  the  earth. 

"  Infant  Damnation."  —  A  tract  giving  the  evidence  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  this  doctrine  in  the  Orthodox  Church  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Universalist  Publishing  House,  37  Cornhill,  Boston.  It  has  been  compiled 
by  one  of  our  most  careful  and  thorough  scholars,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as 
giving  an  authentic  and  fair  account  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  large  twelve-page 
tract,  neatly  printed,  and  afforded  for  $1.25  the  one  thousand  pages,  or 
eighty-three  numbers  for  that  sum. 

If  the  "  Orthodox  Church  "  denies  the  doctrine  of  infant  dam- 
nation now,  is  not  that  enough  ? 

In  the  Sunday-afternoon  course  at  Horticultural  HalJ,  John 
Weiss,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  D.  A.  Wasson,  W.  F.  Potter,  F.  E. 
Abbot,  have  already  spoken.  They  are  to  be  followed  by  T.  W. 
Higginson,  on  the  21st,  on  "  Immortality ;  "  and  E.  D.  Cheney,  on 
the  28th,  on  "  Labor  and  its  Relations."  Mrs.  Howe  has  been 
invited  to  speak  again  in  the  course.  R.  W.  Emerson  will 
speak  on  the  28th  of  March.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Mr.  Phillips, 
Mr.  Alcott,  and  Mrs.  Mott  will  be  among  the  speakers  to  follow. 

It  is  reported,  that,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Emerson's  course  of 
lectures  at  Andover,  the  Orthodox  clergymen  of  that  place 
began  to  preach  against  "  Modern  Infidelity." 
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Correspondence  of  Gerrit  Smith  with  Albert  Barnes.    1868. 

Argument  cements  misunderstanding.  Explanations  disguise  truth.  All 
efforts  at  conversion  deepen  intolerance  and  strengthen  doubt.  Opposing 
theories  do  not  blend  upon  acquaintance,  but  diverge  more  widely  than 
before.  This  correspondence  is  an  evidence  of  the  utter  futility  of  any 
attempt  to  reconcile  conflicting  ideas.  The  liberal  mmd  can  judge  of  the 
calibre  of  the  churchman,  but  the  latter  cannot  determine  his.  The  plainest 
elucidation  of  principles  is  powerless  to  convince  the  theological  and  myth- 
ological student:  he  is  impregnable  to  truth,  impervious  to  light  The 
opening  letter  of  Gerrit  Smith  is  a  masterpiece  of  discriminating  and  exact 
thought,  admirably  adapted  to  the  apparent  needs  of  a  tortured  and  perplexed 
mind.  The  elaborate  manipulation  which  this  receives,  and  its  contemptuous 
rejection,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  failure  which  such  misplaced  effort 
ever  secures.  The  embryotic  state  cleaves  tenaciously  to  its  inclosure.  It 
is  doubtful  kindness  to  pick  the  chicken  out  of  its  shell,  and  drag  it  prema- 
turely into  the  outer  world :  so  it  is  also  mistaken  charity  to  break  any  hard 
shells  of  dogma  or  prejudice  or  error ;  for  these,  however  impenetrable  to 
the  light  of  pure  reason,  are  yet  a  shelter  to  the  ungrown  soul.  The  seed 
remains  in  the  dark  earth  until  its  growth  frees  it :  why  should  not  the  soul 
remain  in  its  dark  abode  until  it  germinates  a  living  intelligence  ?  We  must 
all  be  allowed  to  crack  our  own  shells  and  usher  our  unfledged  faculties  into 
the  world.  The  life  within  must  burst  the  bond, — outside  pressure  is 
destructive.  Arrow. 

Spirit    Mysteries    Explained.    By  Andrew  Jackson  Davis.    Boston : 
William  White  &  Co.     1869. 

The  nature  of  spirit  is  under  investigation  in  this  age  of  ours.  It  is  not  a 
vague  shadow  encompassed  in  mystery,  but  the  living  cause  of  all  that  tran- 
spires. As  the  human  spirit  is  an  entity,  a  conscious  individualized  force, 
it  must  inevitably  manifest  itself  by  means  of  certain  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities. The  intercourse  of  spirit  is  independent  of  the  body ;  it  may  be 
felt  though  neither  brain  nor  muscle  convey  the  intelligence.  There  are 
many  instances  of  common  experience  in  which  spirits  in  the  form  have 
commune^  with  others,  —  likewise  in  the  form,  independent  of  distance  and 
other  material  obstacles  that  intervened.  In  conversation,  the  silent  inter- 
change is  the  sincerest  and  deepest.  What  is  not  said  is  most  important. 
This  book  contains  explanations  of  spiritual  phenomena,  and  the  various 
degrees  and  phases  of  mediumship.  The  veracity  of  the  statements  must 
not  be  impeached  because  the  average  experience  offers  no  correlative  testi- 
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tnony.    Natural  action  and  development  may  be  very  nearly  similar  in  many 

persons  ;  while  spiritual  action  and  development,  although  subject  to  the  same 
grand  laws  in  all  cases,  differ  as  widely  as  individual  character.  They  are 
interior  and  unseen,  therefore  not  to  be  gauged  by  any  external  sense. 
Spiritual  insight  is  the  .key  to  spiritual  knowledge.  The  work  includes  a  fund 
of  philosophy,  both  practical  and  profound.  The  author  relies  upon  the 
convincing  power  of  his  reason,  not  upon  the  blind  credulity  of  the  reader. 
He  honors  skepticism,  and  disarms  it  through  the  persuasion  of  good  sense 
and  adequate  proof.  In  this  book  will  be  found  just  what  the  reader  carries 
to  it  The  scoffer  will  find  folly  ;  the  thinker  will  find  sufficient  aliment  for 
his  thought ;  the  spiritually  minded  a  new  realm  to  explore.  One  need  not 
accept  unconditionally  the  experience  and  testimony  of  another  ;  but  all 
should  permit  the  "spirit  to  interpret  the  things  of  the  spirit,"  that  fair  judg- 
ment might  be  rendered.  We  could  wish  that  there  were  fewer  invectives 
against  the  church  ;  satirical  allusions  are  digressive  and  incompatible  with 
true  dignity.  " Requiescal  in  pact"  is  a  good  motto  for  reformers  to  post 
upon  all  dead  institutions.  "  Leave  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead,  but  follow 
thou  me."  Arrow. 

The  Harvester  ;  for  Gathering  the  Ripened  Crops  on  every  Homestead, 

leaving  the  Unripe  to  Mature.     By  a  Merchant      Boston :    William 

White  &  Co.     1869. 

The  practice  of  dosing  is  odious.    There  is  no  choice  to  be  made  of  the 

systems  adopted  :  spiritual  dosing  with  its  infallible  specifics  ;  moral  dosing 

with  its  virtuous  prescriptions  ;  or  intellectual  drugging  with  its  applications 

of  facts,  correspondences,  and  deductions.    The  first  words  of  the  preface 

give  an  insight  into  the  work,  and  foreclose  all  glowing  anticipations. 

"The  following  pages  are  the  result  of  a  constant  and  laborious  study  into 
the  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  introduction  to  the  world,  of  the  various 
arts  and  sciences,  and  also  a  comparison  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
experiences  of  men  who  have  advanced  beyond  their  age  in  the  development 

of  literature,  art,  religion,  politics,  or  trade." 

Family  feuds  are  the  most  virulent  Propinquity  engenders  hostility. 
Identity  of  interest  promotes  strife.  Resemblance  is  a  reflection  of  person- 
ality which  becomes  utterly  intolerable.  The  minds  that  are  thrown  off  or 
detached  through  this  concussion  are  apt  to  revert  to  the  old  condition :  they 
are  still  bound  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  though  imbitlered  through  its 
experience.  Thus  the  freethinker,  whether  he  be  Rationalist  or  Spiritualist, 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  church  than  he  imagines.  Both  propose  a  plan 
cf  redemption  :  methods  differ,  that  is  all.  Whether  the  method  is  through 
reason,  or  through  the  suppression  of  reason,  is  indifferent  The  soul  will 
find  its  way.  It  makes  no  plan.  This  book  is  a  laborious  extraction.  The 
author  takes  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  past ;  observes  its  stow  growth  ;  the 
obstacles  raised  before  the  progress  of  science  and  art  j  the  s.'wi  effects  of 
human  blindness  and  perversion  ;  the  wretched  way  in  which  God's  will  u 
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done  on  earth.  But  the  view  is  superficial,  and  somehow  the  deductions 
just  slip  the  truth.  No  counterfeit  is  so  dangerous  as  that  which  defies 
detection,  neither  is  any  fallacy  so  treacherous  as  that  specious  argument 
which  inthralls  the  intellect,  without  gaining  response  from  the  spirit.  With- 
out bringing  the  charge  of  false  statements  against  {his  work,  —  for  that  would 
be  radically  unjust  as  it  is  full  of  truisms,  —  I  must  impugn  this  process  of 
deduction  so  universally  indulged  in.  It  is  an  inversion.  The  intellect  and 
perceptive  power  of  man  do  not  bring  truth  to  his  understanding,  thereby 
enlightening  his  spirit,  —  but  the  receptivity  of  the  spirit  attracts  light :  it 
becomes  infused,  quickened,  and  the  irradiation  spreads  itself  through  the 
mind  and  all  the  faculties.  Thus  truth  is  an  inspiration  :  it  is  spontaneous, 
electric,  vital.  //  makes  itself  felt,  and  never  essays  a  tedious  self-introduc- 
tion through  labyrinthine  channels.  Therefore  this  book  is  heavy,  lifeless. 
Consistent  theories  are  like  the  corpses  of  thought  bearing  the  form,  propor- 
tions, and  lineaments  of  the  living,  but  lacking  that  essential  life-force. 
These  labored  productions  are  unutterably  wearisome  to  the  spirit 

Arrow. 

Poems.    By  Augusta  C.  Bristol.    Boston :  Adams  &  Co.     1868. 

These  sweet  utterances  inspire  that  rare  emotion,  delight  In  them  is 
consummated  the  union  of  those  straggling  excellences  that  usually  wander 
into  the  world  alone,  failing  to  find  their  mate :  truth  and  beauty  clasp 
hands, — philosophy  with  sentiment,  vigor  with  grace,  reform  with  fancy. 
Her  imagination  does  not  delude  her,  nor  does  the  firm  step  of  her  advance 
crush  any  flowers  upon  the  way.  Her  thought  finds  expression  in  music,  and 
her  feeling  sways  to  a  perfect  rhythm.  Her  womanliness  is  free  from  puer- 
ility, and  her  strength  is  rounded  to  a  perfect  symmetry.  Out  of  her  spiritual 
fullness  is  born  this  sweet  child  of  inspiration  which  she  has  clothed  in  love- 
liness.    May  the  world  welcome  it !  it  will  surely  bless  them.        Arrow. 
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THE   RELIGION   OF  ORGANIZATION. 

THE  spirit  of  our  earth  has  made  but  two  steps  upon  the 
path  of  life.  History  has  written  but  two  chapters.  They 
are  the  two  phases  of  individual  life,  —  liberty  and  equality. 

Human  life  is  educational.  Humanity,  the  whole  of  human 
kind,  is  as  one  man,  whose  law  of  life  is  growth,  whose  teacher 
is  experience.  Only  in  this  they  seem  to  differ :  the  man  dies 
yet  ignorant,  immature,  and  his  labors  unaccomplished  ;  human- 
ity lives  to  try  new  problems,  problem  after  problem,  experience 
after  experience,  till  the  sum  of  knowledge  shall  be  complete.. 
The  ages  of  the  earth  are  but  as  the  days  of  a  single  life :  the 
experiences  of  nations  are  the  world's  acts. 

History  has  been  grandly  called  one  of  God's  poems.  Be 
sure  it  is  a  poem  wanting  neither  rhythm  nor  purpose,  though 
to  many  readers  the  metre  seem  but  uncouthly  fashioned,  and 
to  some  even  of  the  writers  —  historians  who  undertake  to  tran* 
scribe  a  line  or  two  here  and  there  — ■  the  purpose  is  not  very 
clear.  The  world  indeed  is  but  an  act  of  God :  his  thought  in-? 
forms  it,  be  the  historian  never  so  profoundly  dull. 

Human  life,  I  repeat,  has  as  yet  gone  through  but  two  phases 
of  its  existence, — the  struggle  for  individual  liberty ',  the  struggle 
for  universal  equality.    We  date  our  years  from  the  beginning 
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of  the  second  chapter.  The  first  is  the  period  of  barbarism,  the 
second  is  the  era  of  Christianity. 

The  first  savage  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  free.  Their 
ruling  spirit,  their  god,  the  ideal  they  worshiped,  was  freedom. 
They  knew  nought  of  the  younger  god,  equality,  or  equal  right. 
Of  the  spirit  to  proceed  from  them,  the  wisest  of  the  heathen 
scarcely  dreamed. 

The  first  problem  set  for  the  world's  solving  was  this  :  How  to 
establish  freedom  without  regard  to  equal  right.  For  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  question,  two  extremes,  two  poles  to  every- 
thing, use  and  abuse  of  all  power.  Men  seek  and  propitiate  the 
true  divinity  with  offerings  not  divine.  So  freedom  was  first 
sought  for  the  sake  of  the  seeker,  not  for  love  of  the  truth.  The 
world  must  prove  all  things  before  it  shall  hold  fast  what  is  good. 

The  freedom  of  the  world's  first  day  was  anarchy,  the  anarchi- 
cal assertion  of  self.  It  vindicated  only  the  will  of  the  stronger. 
When  the  man  would  be  free,  it  was  for  his  own  sake  only ; 
when  the  "  nation "  asserted  the  right  of  freedom,  it  was  against 
all  others.  Freedom  was  my  God  ;  the  genius  of  the  individual, 
or  our  God,  the  tutelary  deity  of  a  peculiar  people.  The  freest 
kept  his  slaves.  The  Medes  and  Persians  overthrew  great  Baby- 
lon, but  to  found  new  Babylonish  empires ;  the  Persian  over- 
came the  Mede,  but  to  strive  for  mastery  with  the  Greek ; 
Greece  spurned  back  the  monstrous  invasion  of  Persia,  but  to 
be  free  to  play  the  lord  at  home.  The  freest  Greek  "  repub- 
lics "  were  but  aristocratic  tyrannies  ;  corporations  of  freemen 
with  masses  of  slaves  below.  Sparta  had  its  helotry,  and  the 
cryptea  to  keep  the  helots  down.  Wisest  Athens  was  no  wiser. 
Rome's  great  freemen  labored  to  enslave  the  world.  And  God's 
favored  race,  his  own  peculiar  people,  worshiped  also  at  that 
heathen  shrine  of  self.  God  was  our  God,  who  made  the  kings 
of  the  lands  our  captives,  and  bound  their  noblest  in  fetters  of 
iron.  Equal  liberty  was  never  the  God  of  ancient  worship. 
How  could  it  have  been  ?  Outside  of  Greece  all  was  "  barbari- 
an ; "  outside  of  that  narrow  Judea  all  was  "  heathen  ; "  and  the 
Roman  freeman  had  not  his  distinguishing  renown  for  nought. 

The  religions  of  the  old  world  were  one ;  however  various 
their  dogmas,   however  different   their  manifestations.      They 
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were  all  but  endeavors  (differing  according  to  the  genius  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  peoples)  towards  the  solving  of  that  first  prob- 
lem of  human  progression,  self-assertion,  freedom  for  myself,  the 
imperfect  freedom  which  is  anarchical,  the  religion  of  egotism, 
of  caste  and  nationalism.  Savage  against  savage  first,  the 
stronger  claiming  freedom  even  to  enslave  the  weaker  ;  then  a 
warrior  class  —  as  in  earliest  Egypt  —  ruling  all  else ;  then 
priestcraft,  for  some  time  hand  to  hand  with  the  warrior,  and  at 
length  climbing  upon  his  shoulders  to  still  higher  power,  and,  as 
in  India,  providing  for  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  castes.  In  the  Holy  Land  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews 
insists  upon  the  narrowest  worship ;  and  there  too  is  caste,  the 
tribe  set  apart  as  holy,  the  privileged  class,  the  Levitical  manda- 
rins. Phoenicia  was  but  an  earlier  Venice,  as  tyrannical  a  slave- 
master.  Sparta  was  as  terrible  a  despot,  Athens  taught  her 
sons  to  swear  upon  her  altar  to  make  their  country  greater  and 
more  glorious.  But  only  the  citizen  class  was  so  privileged  :  the 
slave  and  the  alien  shared  neither  the  greatness  nor  the  glory. 
One  scourged  the  slave,  massacring  the  bondmen  when  they 
grew  too  numerous  ;  one  slew  the  Amalekite  ;  one  dragged  the 
nations  at  her  horses'  heels.  The  first  Brutus  could  but  trans- 
fer authority  from  the  king  to  the  patrician ;  Roman  history 
within  the  walls  is  but  the  tale  of  never-ceasing  contentions 
between  the  discontented  slaves  and  their  imperious  lords ;  and 
Spartacus  and  the  Gracchi  vainly  strove  to  pass  the  bounds  in 
which  great  Roman  freedom  was  so  haughtily  confined.  O  Bru- 
tus !  thy  name  stands  highest  among  those  who  have  dared  to 
worship  freedom ;  O  Roman  Regulus !  thy  patriotism  shall  not 
be  surpassed :  yet  it  was  my  freedom  and  my  country  for  which 
ye  dared  and  did.  Self  was  written  upon  the  altar,  though  it 
stood  in  freedom's  temple.  So  did  the  old  world  solve  the  ques- 
tion, How  to  establish  freedom  without  care  for  equality.  It 
could  not  be  so  established :  the  question  had  been  wrongly  put. 
Without  equality,  freedom  may  not  last. 

And  yet  the  God  was  worshiped  in  the  idol ;  though  whom 
they  did  so  ignorantly  and  devoutly  worship  had  not  been  de- 
clared unto  them.  There  is  truth  in  the  partial  problem.  Free- 
dom even  for  one's  self  alone  is  so  divine  a  thing.     Nee< 
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that  we  call  down  the  divine  into  our  own  souls.  Thereafter  the 
spirit  which  has  become  one  with  us  shall  go  forth  to  those  that 
are  yet  in  darkness.  Divine  indeed  was  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
which,  burning  fervently  in  the  thick  lanterns  of  those  untaught 
hearts,  lit  men's  lives  from  the  close  darkness  of  the  tomb  of 
self,  to  the  beholding,  not  indeed  of  the  horizoned  width  of 
earth,  but  of  the  far-surrounding  walls  of  earth's  great  temple, 
Country.  It  was  something  to  step  from  the  littleness  of  me  to 
the  grandeur  of  my  country.  The  chamber  of  self  was  enlarged, 
the  prison  of  freedom  widened  out.  It  was  the  temple  instead 
of  the  ark.  There  was  room  for  the  imprisoned  God ;  though 
still  it  was  but  a  room,  and  the  universal  spirit  could  not  be  con- 
tent. However,  time  was  young.  The  child  walks  in  leading- 
strings  before  its  thews  are  strung.  So  the  free  walked  in  the 
support  of  an  antagonistic  and  selfish  patriotism  before  he  had 
gained  strength  to  journey  through  the  world.  The  fire  was  for 
a  while  shut  in,  that  it  might  grow  more  intense.  By  and  by  it 
shall  embrace  the  world.  Then  men  scarce  knew  there  was  a 
world.  What  was  the  world  to  the  Roman  ?  The  Sabine  and 
the  Carthaginian  enemy  might  be  conquered  or  absorbed.  Be- 
yond were  Hyperborean  forests  and  the  dim  realms  of  the 
unknown,  hidden  in  the  fogs  of  the  all-surrounding  ocean. 
What  could  he  discern  in  that  bewilderment  and  gloom,  whose 
very  shape  and  bound  was  but  an  obscure  enigma  ?  But  before 
him  burned  the  sacred  fire  upon  the  altar  of  patriotism ;  the 
glory  shone  around  the  brows  of  her  who  sat  upon  the  seven 
hills :  he  bowed  him  down  and  worshiped  where  the  divinity 
appeared.  Glorious  Roman  selfishness !  —  scarcely  to  be  called 
selfish,  however  based  upon  selfishness  ;  indeed  it  was  a  yearn- 
ing out  of  self,  —  glorious  and  devout  selfishness  of  a  Brutus,  a 
Curtius,  and  a  Regulus !  The  highest  spirit  of  freedom,  whose 
name  is  unbounded  duty,  might  well  smile  upon  worshipers  such 
as  these.  The  glorious  army  of  the  martyrs  for  humanity  has  no 
nobler  company  than  those  who  served  truth  even  though  they 
knew  him  not.  Their  love  of  country  was  indeed  selfish.  -Even 
within  their  country  was  the  fatal  division  of  noble  and  debased. 
Notwithstanding,  as  the  wide-spreading  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  so 
the  sublimity  of  duty  had  its  germ  in  Roman  deed. 
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And  then  as  ever  were  the  men  before  their  time,  who,  without 
seeing  the  error  of  the  system  in  which  they  lived,  made  of  their 
lives  an  unconscious  protest  against  it,  and  a  prophecy  of  the 
future  to  which  perhaps  their  highest  thought  had  never  soared. 
For  the  earliest  age  has  in  it  some  forecasting  of  the  maturest 
How  many  harvests  in  the  one  seed-corn  ?  It  is  only  for  the 
sake  of  belter  understanding  that  we  divide  and  classify.  Even 
in  the  narrow  darkness  of  old  Rome  were  instincts  of  the  univer- 
sal humanity,  and  sometime  hopes  of  a  brotherly  organization. 
Nevertheless  the  broad  characteristic  of  antique  time  was  the 
worship  of  unequal  freedom.  Such  exceptions  as  the  following 
alter  not  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  They  are  of  the  protests 
and  the  prophecies  of  which  I  spoke  but  now. 

The  Fabii  were  of  the  liberal  party  of  the  patricians.  Unable 
to  stem  the  tide  of  patrician  oppression,  or  to  persuade  the  sen- 
ate to  consent  to  the  long-deferred  and  mcancd  to  be  --deferred 
division  of  the  public  lands  among  the  plebeians,  whose  blood 
and  sweat  had  earned  them,  Casso  Fabius,  in  his  third  consul- 
ship, on  his  return  from  a  victorious  campaign,  came  into  the 
senate-house  followed  by  every  member  of  his  family.  If  he 
might  not  do  justice  to  the  people,  since  the  severity  of  Roman 
law  held  him  back  from  civil  war,  he  would  no  longer  stay  among 
the  unjust.  "  Send  us  out,"  he  said,  "  against  the  Veians,  and 
take  ye  care  afterward  of  yourselves.  We  promise  to  protect 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name."  On  the  following  day,  the 
whole  family,  their  households  and  their  clients,  passed  through 
the  gates  of  Rome,  three  hundred  and  six  men,  to  give  their 
lives  away.  Within  two  years  not  one  survived,  to  drive  back 
new  foes,  or  to  show  the  plebeians  that  there  were  some  among 
the  patricians  to  count  them  as  fellow-citizens. 

Are  not  the  Three  Hundred  of  Leonidas  of  the  same  devoted 
stamp  ?  Freedom  for  self,  and  for  that  larger  self,  one's  country, 
could  find  no  grander  manifestation. 

Yet  again  that  very  grandeur,  and  even  in  its  most  exceptional 
moods,  helped  to  prove  the  insufficiency  of  unequal  freedom.  It 
needs  no  farther  proving.  To  that  chapter  of  human  capability 
we  can  add  nothing.  On  that  unequal  ground  of  human  great- 
ness none  can  outgrow  the  Roman  and  the  Greek.    The  story 
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of  the  Maccabees  is  of  the  same  stature.  And  yet  it  avails  not 
The  slaveholder  shall  not  continue  free.  The  ancient  empires, 
with  all  their  nobleness,  have  passed.  All  of  ancient  valor  could 
not  maintain  freedom  in  one  corner  of  the  earth.  Freedom 
could  only  remain  with  the  whole  earth  for  habitation.  The 
gods  departed  from  the  nations  ;  and  in  the  winter  depth,  when 
all  was  darkly  still,  the  God  of  human  kind  looked  down  upon 
the  stable  in  which  a  poor  man's  child  was  born.  And  the  Son 
appeared  to  make  the  Father  known.  Equality,  the  slave's  me- 
diator, to  lead,  not  the  favored  race,  but  the  whole  Gentile  world, 
into  the  presence  of  liberty.  God  is  liberty,  creative  freedom. 
Equality  is  the  Christ,  the  intercessor,  atoning  for  offenses, 
making  all  as  one.  The  first  chapter  of  human  life  was  ended. 
The  anarch,  barbarism,  unequal  liberty,  had  reigned.  Rightly 
do  we  count  our  years  from  the  coming  of  the  Preacher  of  human 
equality. 

Not  liberty,  —  but  equality \  to  lead  men  to  liberty, — is  the  one 
distinguishing  dogma  of  Christianity.  How  freemen  and  slaves, 
when  all  are  children  of  God  ?  The  title  effaces  all  distinctions. 
All  are  heirs  of  the  promises.  Who  dares  enslave  the  heir  ? 
Here  is  the  one  aim  and  meaning  of  Christianity  ;  the  one  aim 
and  meaning,  which  priests  and  protesting  preachers  alike  have 
missed,  for  all  their  babbling  of  prevenient  grace.  The  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  a  religion  is  not. to  be  known  only  in 
some  poor  points  of  form  or  of  expression.  Brahmanism  found 
God  born  of  a  pure  virgin ;  Confucius,  in  words  as  clear  as 
Christ's,  foretaught  the  true  morality  of  love.  Not  for  that  or 
the  other  dogma  was  Christianity  the  new  religion  ;  but  because 
it  brought  down  from  heaven  the  new  faith  of  the  equality  of 
man,  so  becoming  the  one  great  fact  in  human  progress.  For 
the  first  step  is  not  progress  :  the  second  is.  The  first  step  was 
barbaric  freedom  :  the  second  is  divine  equality.  The  first  was 
freedom,  because/ am  a  man:  the  second  is  equality,  because 
we  all  are  softs  of  God, 

Let  us  have  done  with  the  trivialities  and  silly  mystifications 
of  a  corrupt  or  stupid  priesthood.  A  new  religion  is  not  a  new 
set  of  pious  formulas  ;  is  not  the  change  from  Solomon's  Temple 
to  St  Peter's  or  the  Little  Bethel ;  is  not  a  new  Sunday  coat  in 
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which  to  occasionally  parade  ourselves  before  the  awful  majesty 
of  the  Eternal.  A  new  religion  is  a  new  revelation,  a  new  idea 
whispered  by  God  into  our  souls  for  us  to  incarnate  in  daily  fact. 
It  is  a  new  link  of  the  chain  with  which  we  must  be  led  to  God, 
another  round  of  the  golden  cord  let  down  from  heaven  to  draw 
us  up.  Our  religion  is  different  from  that  of  old  time.  Our 
religion  is  the  equal  brotherhood  of  humankind.  This,  this  only, 
is  Christianity.  We  are  not  else  better  than  the  heathen  ;  and 
without  it  the  nations  of  Christendom  would  perish  even  as  the 
ancient  empires  perished.  There  is  absolutely  no  other  differ- 
ence (except  in  form)  between  the  Christian  and  the  Heathen. 
Old  Norse  creeds  taught  as  grandly  the  "  Consecration  of 
Valor ; "  Mohammedanism  as  firm  reliance  upon  the  will  of  God  ; 
humility  (which  is  self-negation,  but  too  often  mistakenly  con- 
founded with  true  self-devotion)  was  never  better  learned  than 
by  the  Buddhist.  Let  us  not  foolishly  pride  ourselves  on  any 
other  difference  between  us  and  the  "  benighted."  For  it  is  not 
by  complacently  enthroning  ourselves  in  the  judgment-seat  of 
the  sectarian,  thanking  God,  with  Hebrew  exclusiveness,  that  we 
are  not  as  those  heathens  were,  nor  by  exaggeration  of  evils  not 
peculiar  to  age  or  race,  nor  by  illiberal  qualification  of  noblest 
deeds  as  well  enough  for  such  a  time,  nor  by  denial  of  the  truth 
and  conscience  of  antique  life,  that  we  can  in  any  measure  in- 
form ourselves  of  the  true  meaning  of  God's  earlier  utterances 
in  the  world,  the  gospels  of  the  years  gone  by.  In  him  men 
lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being  then  as  now.  Their  reli- 
gious forms  were  then,  as  now,  the  human  manifestations  of  his 
spirit.  Why  needlessly  degrade  the  characters  of  the  ancient 
and  outworn  creeds  ?  Christianity  is  strong  enough  to  stand 
upon  its  own  merits  ;  asks  not  to  have  its  weakness  propped  by 
an  unwarrantable  piling-up  of  the  opposing  errors.  That  in  its 
earlier  days  Egyptian  worship  was  not  brutish,  but  sought,  like 
the  Chaldean,  to  track  the  Eternal  through  the  deep  blue  of 
heaven,  by  the  shining  course  of  suns  and  stars,  —  nay,  even  by 
the  trail  of  rarer  comets  less  easily  discerned  ;  that  Indian 
philosophy,  however  wild  and  monstrous  its  after  errors,  however 
deep  its  modern  degradation,  was  not,  at  one  time,  ignorant  of 
man's  creation,  his  existence,  or  his  immortality,  but  taught  i 
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sublimest  words  the  emanation  from  the  Deity,  the  needs  of 
purity  and  holiness,  and  the  possible  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  a  return  in  later  times  (yet  far  antecedent  to  the  light 
that  hung  over  Bethlehem)  plainly  announced  by  Buddha ; 
that  albeit  Judaism  was  hopelessly  intolerant,  and  though  the 
offerings  —  not  to  be  called  worship  —  of  Phoenician  traders  were 
foul  and  fierce,  the  faith  of  Greece  could  lead  men  to  at  least  the 
porch  and  garden  of  the  diviner  beauty  of  the  world,  and  train 
up  a  Phidias,  a  Sophocles,  a  Plato,  and  a  Timoleon,  to  penetrate 
towards  the  inmost  sanctuary ;  that  even  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  Greece  and  less  refined  Rome,  and  the  yet  unciphered  secrets 
of  Druidical  groves  and  circles,  were  not  mere  veils  for  the  orgies 
of  an  atheistic  licentiousness  (however  so  perverted  in  the  deca- 
dent hours),  but  that  in  all,  ay,  even  in  the  poorest,  of  these  old 
religious  forms  were  some  words  of  God,  more  or  less  faintly 
enunciated  as  they  might  be  in  the  craftily  obscured  language  of 
a  priestly  pharaphrase,  and  that  the  best  were  radiant  with  holy 
characters,  which  we,  even  in  the  purer  and  more  perfect  light 
of  this  ripening  day,  may  find  not  altogether  dim  and  cloudy,  — 
this  much  surely  may  be  acknowledged  without  fear,  since  our 
best  of  truth  is  but  comparative,  and  the  diviner  less  divine  than 
the  divinest,  yet  unrevealed,  cradled  in  the  distant  heart  of  God. 
Rather  than  accuse  the  immaturities  of  the  growing  youth  of 
time,  it  would  behoove  us  to  inquire  wherein  our  manlier  ener- 
gies have  earned  renown :  rather  than  upbraid  the  twilight  of 
the  earth,  we  should  expose  our  own  deeds  to  the  searching  light 
of  this  advancing  day.  The  virtues  that  change  not  with  the 
alterations  of  the  world's  seasons,  nor  with  the  progressions  of  its 
years,  were  not  wanting  before  the  Morning  Star  kissed  rever- 
ently the  forehead  of  the  Poor,  the  Houseless,  and  the  Weak.  The 
Socratic  life  has  not  yet  been  surpassed,  even  among  the  sects 
that  can  spare  their  pity  for  the  "  unconverted."  Aristides  is  still 
pre-eminently  the  Just.  Yet  stand  as  monumental  examples  to 
all  time  the  constancy  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the  generous  spirit  of 
the  Fabii,  the  noble  motherhood  of  Cornelia,  the  devotion  of  her 
heroic  sons.  And  be  such  heights  uncommon  in  the  little  span 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  do  we  out-count  them  with  the  later  braver- 
ies of  the  length  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ?    Our  own  enlight- 
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ened  English  life  —  how  transiently  it  glowed  with  faith  like  that 
which  warmed  the  patriot  of  old  Rome,  or  tempered  the  steel  of 
Jewish  valor  to  become  the  Sword  bf  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  1 
Our  Drakes,  our  Sidneys,  our  Raleighs,  our  Davises,  and  our 
Gilberts,  are  gathered  into  one  forgotten  constellation ;  and  in 
another  starry  crown  the  jeweled  lustres  of  Cromwell  and  his 
Peers  are  vainly  overhanging  the  dull  downward  brow  of  Eng- 
land. At  what  age,  emulating  the  Athenian  youth,  or  upon  what 
altar,  do  we,  English  or  American,  do  any  of  us  moderns,  swear, 
though  only  in  the  silence  of  the  heart,  to  labor  to  make  our 
country  greater  and  more  glorious  ?  Truly  the  moldy  and 
scarce-read  chapters  of  old  heroic  story  might  seem  to  offer 
proof  that  the  world  sinks  into  shameful  decrepitude,  but  that  the 
echoes  of  Danton's  noble  voice  yet  thunder  through  the  clouds, 
and  Poland's  martyr  hymn  and  Rome's  eternal  song  are  yet  up- 
held by  valiant  and  prophetic  lives :  some  rays  yet  reach  us  from 
the  glorified  front  of  Milton,  and  John  Brown's  soul  is  marching 
on.  Nor,  unable  to  claim  pre-eminence  in  actual  virtue,  are  the 
unheathened  times  entitled  to  a  negative  praise  for  avoidance  of 
crime  or  vice.  The  Borgias,  the  Szela,  and  the  Napoleons,  are 
all  of  Christian  growth.  And  Christian  also  are  the  Dark  Ages, 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Inquisition.  Not  therefore  do  we  underrate 
the  vantage  of  Christianity,  of  the  new  era  beginning  with  the 
advent  of  the  Nazarene. 

Whether  we  regard  the  caste  systems  of  Egypt  and  India,  the 
martial  despotism  of  Persia,  the  rule  of  wealth  and  craft  in 
Phoenicia,  or  the  class  divisions  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  Judea, 
the  one  obvious  characteristic  will  be  found  pervading  the  an- 
cient nations :  everywhere  the  social  fabric  was  built  upon  the 
assumption  of  the  natural  inequality  of  man,  the  necessary  be- 
cause divinely  appointed  inferiority  of  certain  races.  And  this 
not  only  within  the  pale  of  the  nation,  but  universally  without. 
Everywhere  was  the  same  idea,  —  fhe  religious  dogma  of  a  pecu- 
liar people,  and  within  that  again  a  peculiar  race,  each  more  or 
less  assured  of  its  divine  establishment.  Nor  in  the  supersti- 
tious tenets  and  observances  of  a  false  theology,  nor  in  the 
absence  of  a  law  of  right  and  wrong,  nor  in  any  want  of  the 
higher  powers  of  humanity,  nor  in  any  difficulties  - 
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we  have  now  exemption  —  in  the  way  of  a  wider,  benevolence, 
nor  in  the  lack  of  such  advantages  as  we  are  licensed  to  reap 
from  the  discovery  of  printing,  nor  in  any  supposed  inefficacy  of 
human  toils  to  assure  progression,  but  in  this  universal  religious 
dogma  of  human  inequality  we  find  the  sufficing  reason  of  the 
imperfect  freedom  and  consequent  decline  of  the  greatest  and 
the  freest  empires  of  antiquity.  But,  when  the  antique  period 
closed,  Christianity  stood  forth  with  one  clear  dogma,  —  the 
divine  equality  of  man.  Men's  rights,  ignorantly  asserted,  con- 
tended for  upon  no  ground  except  that  common  to  both  right 
and  wrong,  the  ground  of  expediency,  convenience,  fitness,  or 
present  strength,  —  these,  in  such  manner,  had  been  urged  even 
from  the  beginning :  but  now  the  ground  of  right  was  taught  as 
a  religious  faith  ;  and  in  the  face  of  a  privileged  priesthood,  in 
the  face  of  the  "  divine  appointment "  of  caste,  was  proclaimed 
the  sacred  and  indisoluble  brotherhood  of  man,  through  one 
equal  Father,  —  God.  Henceforth  freedom  had  a  place  where- 
upon to  stand.  Archimedes  could  plant  his  lever:  the  world 
began  to  move. 

Centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Buddha  had  flung  forth  the 
same  truth,  but  it  had  not  fairly  grown.  Either  the  concurrent 
doctrine  of  poverty  and  renunciation,  better  suited  to  Asiatic 
indolence,  neutralized  its  effect ;  or  else,  perhaps,  the  doctors  of 
Buddhism  were  more  successful  than  the  doctors  of  Christianity 
in  persuading  their  disciples  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
present  life  and  the  wisdom  —  for  the  unclerical  at  least  —  of 
being  content  with  a  mere  spiritual  equality  before  God.  The 
enterprising  nature  of  the  European  po?sessed  a  hardier  logic. 
Notwithstanding  the  passive  character  of  Christ,  despite  the 
apostolic  avoidance  of  any  interference  with  political  systems  or 
between  the  classes  of  society  (wherefrom  their  Christianity  has 
been  haled  in  as  a  witness  for  slavery),  maugre  the  reiterated 
exhortation  to  "  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man,"  the  dogma 
of  equality  remained  at  the  root  of  the  new  faith,  to  be  carried 
as  the  vital  sap  through  all  its  branches,  towards  the  ripening  of 
its  proper  fruit.  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's."  But  what  are  they  ?  Does  a  son  of  God  belong  to 
Caesar  ?     When  it  was  perceived  that  all  men,  the  slave  as  well 
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as  the  free,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  wealthy,  the  plebeian  as  well 
as  the  patrician,  were  "  of  one  blood,"  the  children  of  one  com- 
mon Father,  whose  regard  saw  only  the  human  soul,  whether 
under  imperial  purple,  or  in  the  filth  of  trampled  rags,  then  the 
bond  of  authority,  the  idolatry  of  caste,  was  broken.  If  the  out- 
cast were  as  the  emperor  before  God,  why  should  he  not  be  the 
emperor's  equal  upon  earth  ?  Rome,  choosing  her  priests  from 
the  plow,  asserted  this  equality  of  mankind,  vindicating  the 
right  of  genius  to  devote  itself  to  God  ;  and  the  base-born  and 
the  beggar  clomb  above  the  thrones  of  princes :  a  lesson  not  to 
be  forgotten  when  the  priest  himself,  faithless  to  the  spirit  of  his 
power,  renewed  the  heathen  division  into  castes,  —  the  clerkly 
and  the  lay.  Then  Huss  took  up  the  text,  —  all  men  are  priests 
and  equal,  bearing  the  cup  to  the  people.  Luther  followed,  de- 
manding the  right  of  conscience,  at  least  in  spiritual  affairs. 
Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  were  but  echoers  of  the  same 
claim,  yet  not  pushing  the  consequences  to  their  full  extent. 
The  dogma  yet  advances,  from  thought  and  word  to  very  deed. 
Men  rise  and  trample  upon  the  necks  of  kings,  proclaiming  their 
political  as  well  as  their  religious  equality.  To  the  social  is  the 
next  step  :  there  is  no  retreat.  Is  not  equality  the  law  there  also  ? 
Free-trade  springs  from  the  same  seed  ;  and  the  re-action  against 
the  hierarchal  complete,  Proudhonist  atheism,  voluntaryism,  and 
communism,  are  reached.  The  world  tastes  even  of  the  worst, 
be  it  never  so  briefly,  to  learn  in  all  ways  the  flavor  of  equality. 
What  matters  it  that  we  have  but  experimented,  that  yet  no- 
where the  Christian  equality  is  realized,  even  in  outward  form  ; 
that  society,  as  in  heathenest  days,  maintains  its  old  fatal  divis- 
ion of  governors  and  governed,  or  rich  and  poor,  a  still  less 
tolerable  establishment  ?  What  though  in  one  or  other  of  the 
decayed  empires  may  be  found  the  types  of  our  "  improved  " 
institutions  ?  The  falsehood  of  all  that  inequality  is  no  longer 
believed  true.  We  have  not  done,  but  we  have  learned.  Who 
sees  not  that  the  days  of  inequality  are  numbered  ?  The  world 
leaps  not  from  change  to  change ;  but  slowly  and  cautiously 
steps  through  long  ages  of  transition,  wherein  the  many-featured 
experiment  of  the  new  is  tried. 

So  the  wisdom  of  the  past  accumulates,  and  the  world  ha§ 
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never  to  relearn  its  lesson.  So  letter  by  letter  the  lesson  of 
equality  has  been  spelled,  till  it  is  well-nigh  learned  Many  a 
word  may  be  misunderstood  till  the  whole  sentence  shall  have 
been  mastered :  but  at  length,  tried  in  every  way,  equality  is 
recognized  as  true,  —  not  indeed  as  the  end,  but  as  the  means, 
the  base  of  the  world's  building,  the  ground  of  universal  free- 
dom, the  beginning  of  the  world's  sure  progress  ;  and,  freedom 
thenceforward  established  as  the  inalienable  birthright  of  all 
mankind,  the  political  lesson  of  the  New  Testament  is  accom- 
plished, the  evening  and  the  morning  complete  another  day,  and 
again  a  new  era  dawns  upon  the  insatiate  hopes,  the  toils,  the 
progression  of  humanity. 

For  equality  is  but  for  the  individual's  gain.  It  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  others,  but  for  my  own  sake,  that  I  care  to  establish  the 
equality  of  freedom.  Am  I  weak?  it  is  my  only  protection. 
Am  I  strong  ?  can  I  be  sure  there  is  none  stronger  ?  Equality 
of  right  is  the  only  assurance  of  universal  freedom.  If  freedom 
be  not  universal,  I  may  be  among  the  exceptions.  Once  break 
the  rule,  who  shall  be  sure  ?  But  now,  in  the  universal  equality, 
self  embraces  the  whole  world  ;  and  the  next  progress  is  beyond 
self.  Duty  succeeds  to  right  Right  takes  its  place  at  the  feet 
of  duty.     It  is  for  humanity's  sake  that  we  are  free. 

Equality  and  freedom  are  but  means,  not  ends  ;  their  true  sig- 
nificance the  unchecked  opportunity  of  growth.  There  is  yet 
work  and  worth  before  us.  The  heaven  of  the  true  man  is  not  a 
haven  of  rest.  Though  we  establish  our  freedom  upon  the 
enduring  basis,  we  win  therefrom  no  title  to  repose,  as  if  our  tri- 
umph had  snatched  a  millennium  from  eternity,  or  ransomed 
from  traditionary  tombs  the  pleasant  garden  of  content.  God's 
angel's,  Memory  and  Hope,  have  forever  barred  the  paradise  of 
unplucked  knowledge  ;  and  endowing  us  with  the  wisdom  of  our 
faults,  and  promises  of  glorious  worth  unknown  as  yet,  with 
flaming  swords  lighting  the  path  of  time,  point  to  the  future  as 
the  only  goal  of  man.  As  one  lives  not  for  himself  alone,  but 
also  for  his  fellows,  so  generation  after  generation  lives  and  acts 
for  those  that  follow,  even  as  a  father  for  his  children.  Not  for 
present  enjoyment,  albeit  cheerfulness  is  present  joy,  the  pas- 
sage of  beauty  a  delight  forever,  and  the  veriest  torture  of  the 
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martyr's  wreath  of  fire  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  seren- 
ity of  soul ;  yet  not  for  enjoyment,  but  for  works  of  future  worth, 
man's  life  springs  upward  from  the  earth,  like  a  blade  of  wheat- 
grass  appointed  towards  the  harvest.  And  here  we  tread  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  new  era,  the  era  of  organization  for  the  sake 
of  universal progress ,  that  the  free  growth  of  individuals  may  be 
ordered  to  a  more  abundant  garnering.  The  Christian  gospel 
has  no  instruction  here :  nor  need  any  marvel  thereat,  calling  to 
mind  its  aim,  before  considered,  —  not  the  inculcation  of  govern- 
mental systems  (void  of  that  as  of  lessons  in  mechanics  or 
finance),  nor  even  the  establishment  of  order,  but  rather  the 
breaking-down  of  the  inequality  of  caste,  and  of  the  abused  and 
unjust  authority  of  tyrannical  and  patriarchal  ages,  for  the 
revenging  of  right,  the  right  of  the  individual,  redeeming  the 
souls  of  men  with  the  faith  that  they  are  amenable  to  none  but 
God.  All  that  fusion  or  blind  obedience  could  accomplish  for 
organization  the  unchristian  empires  had  achieved.  Christianity 
redeemed  the  slave.  Of  a  horde  of  slaves,  the  faith  which  places 
the  lowest  man  in  immediate  relation  with  God,  the  faith  which 
is  the  source  and  the  cause  of  duty,  has  made,  or  yet  shall  make, 
a  race  of  men.  The  gospel  of  equal  freedom  becomes  manifest 
to  all ;  slavery  is  thenceforth  impossible,  and  the  second  age  of 
the  world  (whose  motive  power  has  been  this  religion  of  two 
thousand  years)  completes  its  cycle. 

The  God  of  the  world's  first  day  was  Freedom, — very  God,  how- 
ver  blindly  or  unworthily  adored  ;  God,  the  Father,  the  Creator, 
who  brooded  over  the  chaos  of  the  world's  brutality,  and  bade 
the  light  of  human  life  appear ;  God,  whose  angel  drove  men 
from  the  paradise  of  a  bestial  content  into  suffering  and  sin, 
that  through  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  good  and  ill  they 
might  become  godlike,  wise  unto  their  own  salvation. 

The  God  of  the  second  day,  of  our  two  thousand  years,  is  the 
Word  which  proclaimed  men  to  be  divine,  sons  of  God,  and 
equal  brothers  upon  earth,  —  so  rebuking  the  isolation  of  the 
heathen  freeman.  And  this  word  has  not  been  peace,  but  a 
sharp  sword,  to  pierce  through  and  through  till  the  bond  are  free. 
The  first  law  was  only  growth.  Our  second  gospel  is  righteous- 
ness. 
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The  God  of  the  future,  the  motive  power  which  shall  rule  the 
approaching  time,  the  Comforter  who  shall  surely  come,  is  the 
Spirit  of  Wisdom,  which  is  more  than  Truth  and  Love,  and  yet 
one  with  them ;  the  Spirit  which  shall  bind  together  the  whole  hu- 
man race  in  their  families  and  nations,  like  the  many  sorts  of  grain 
into  their  several  sheaves,  and  all  into  one  harvest.  This  is  the 
Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  Spirit  of  Har- 
mony, which  is  Peace  ;  which,  following  the  knowledge  of  true 
liberty  and  the  triumph  of  a  loving  equality,  shall  touch  our 
brows  with  holy  flame  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  fully  come. 
Then  will  begin  the  third  day,  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of 
human  life,  the  chapter  of  duty,  of  organization,  the  work  of 
republican  fraternity. 

Between  a  democracy  and  a  republic  there  is  a  difference. 
Athens  called  itself  a  democracy.  The  people  were  "  masters," 
but  did  not  rule.  There  was  liberty,  but  not  equality.  The 
inequality  of  class  distinction  was  still  maintained  as  the  normal 
condition  of  society  ;  and  the  liberty  was  for  the  freeman  only. 
The  Athenian  democracy  kept  slaves. 

The  little  Swiss  cantons  of  Zug  and  Uri  are,  in  the  form  of 
their  government,  purely  democratic  ;  but  alongside  of  the  popu- 
lar power  stands  the  influence  of  the  priest.  Zug  and  Uri  are 
"  catholic,"  and  the  outward  manifestation  of  universal  suffrage  is 
found  to  accord  very  well  with  the  papacy  when  the  Jesuits  rule 
the  consciences  of  the  suffragists.  These  "  catholic  "  democra- 
cies are  theocracies  of  slaves. 

What  form  of  government  —  speaking  for  the  moment  only  of 
the  form  —  obtains  in  the  United  States  of  America?  Is  it 
democratic  ?  Is  freedom  universal  ?  for  white,  for  black  and  yel- 
low ?  for  woman  and  for  man  ?  Is  that  worst  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  of  mere  wealth  unknown  in  this  country  of  equal 
rights  ?  I  dare  not  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  but  Theodore 
Parker  told  me  *  (and  is  all  changed  since  then  ?)  that,  though 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slaveholders  at  the  South 

*  "America  is  ruled  by  a  troop  of  men  with  nothing  but  money  and  what  it 
brings.  The  consolidated  property  of  one-eightieth  part  of  the  population 
controls  all  the  rest." — Theodore  Parker's  words  in  1854. 
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should  cease,  as  happily  they  have  ceased,  to  rule  the  decisions 
of  Congress,  yet  that  by  means  of  mere  wealth  one-eightieth 
part  of  the  population  can  and  does  control  the  rest,  leaving  for 
the  remaining  male  adult  population  just  the  freedom  of  chang- 
ing its  masters  at  every  election.  America  does  not  seem  to  be 
even  a  democracy. 

A  real  democracy  is  an  assemblage  of  the  free ;  where  every 
adult  has  an  equal  right,  an  equal  place,  an  equal  voice,  an  equal 
opportunity.  A  republic  is  more  than  a  mere  Swiss  assembly  : 
it  is  an  organization  of  the  free.  One  is  freedom  ;  the  other  is 
freedom  turned  to  account,  to  its  right  use.  A  real  democracy 
is  the  beginning  of  the  republic ;  but  a  sham  democracy,  like 
that  of  Athens,  or  that  of  Uri,  or  that  —  must  it  be  said  ?  —  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  so  much  as  the  beginning  of  the  republic. 

In  1 848  they  proclaimed  the  "French  Republic."  It  was  not  a 
republic,  but  a  democracy,  and  not  perfect  as  a  democracy ;  for 
the  woman  half  of  the  population  was  kept  unenfranchised,  and 
real  power  was  not  put  in  the  hands  of  even  the  enfranchised 
moiety  :  the  men  of  France  were  not  the  rulers  of  France  ;  they 
only  chose  the  rulers.  To  be  sure,  they  called  them  representa- 
tives ;  but  "  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 
A  master  is  not  less  a  master  for  being  called  something 
else. 

The  French  democracy  chose  an  assembly  of  represent- 
atives, the  most  of  whom  were  traitors  to  France.  Tired  of 
them,  the  democracy  chose  the  worst  traitor  of  all,  the  vilest 
knave  in  France,  not,  of  course,  this  time  as  a  representative. 
They  gave  His  Odorousness  another  name. 

Democratic  France  has  not  shown  itself  very  republican. 

Aristocratic  government  is  the  governing  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  few.  Nowadays  the  few  take  care  to  exercise  it.  In  old 
times  they  chose  a  feudal  representative,  and  found  he  was  a 
master.  In  later  times  the  English  aristocracy  have  avoided  this 
folly.  They  now  only  put  a  man  of  straw  upon  the  throne,  — 
man  or  woman,  it  matters  not, — just  to  occupy  the  place  and 
keep  each  other  out.  The  power  in  their  hands  they  use,  trust- 
ing no  deputy.  When  they  allow  the  straw  figure  (scarecrow, 
Carlyle  calls  it)  a  voice,  it  is  only  that  the  people  may  be  de- 
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ceived  into  believing  the  Guy  alive,  and  so  be  uncertain  who 
their  real  masters  are. 

Democratic  government  is  the  governing  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  many.  Why  should  not  the  many  use  it  ?  Power  unused 
is  not  better  than  impotence.  Simply  to  occasionally  choose 
our  masters  is  not  freedom.  Democracy  becomes  merely  an 
idle  word  if  it  abdicate  its  power  in  favor  of  an  aristocracy.  It 
is  not  really  democracy  when  a  "  representative "  aristocracy 
rules,  no  matter  how  democratically  appointed,  chosen,  or  de- 
puted. American  democracy  has  no  reality  while  "  one  eightieth 
part  of  the  population  controls  all  the  rest."  You  cap  the  incon- 
sistency with  a  mischievous  President  Johnson  in  place  of  our 
harmless  English  Guy. 

A  real  democracy  —  an  assemblage  of  the  really  free  —  is  the 
beginning  of  the  republic.  The  free  are  assembled  together, 
not  merely  to  stand  anarchically  one  against  another,  each  on 
his  abstract  right,  till  a  few,  if  only  an  eightieth  part,  craftier 
than  the  rest,  combine  and  enslave  the  whole ;  but  to  turn  their 
freedom  to  its  full  account,  by  organizing  all  their  powers  for  the  • 
good  of  the  whole.  This  organization  of  the  powers  of  all  for 
the  good  of  the  whole — this  government  of  all,  by  all,  for  all  — 
is  the  republic.  Democracy  is  either  the  basis  of  this,  or  it  is 
anarchy. 

Among  monarchists  and  aristocrats  are  honest  men,  men 
really  loving  order,  seeing  the  worth  of  organization  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  an  aim  to  power.  These  men  become  tyrants, 
or  tyrants'  aiders  and  abettors,  because  the  people  choose  the 
anarchical  side  of  democracy  instead  of  the  orderly,  the  repub- 
lican. The  tyrants  catch  at  such  recruits,  and  borrow  from  them 
the  words  of  law  and  order,  to  hurl  like  thunderbolts  into  the 
popular  camp.  We  have  but  too  much  deserved  it  Especially 
we  Englishmen,  of  old  England  and  of  New  England  too,  with 
our  noble  individualism  and  self-assertion  run  mad  into  all  sorts 
of  anarchical  wildnesses. 

Royalty,  real  kingship,  the  rule  of  him  who  can,  even  when 
the  place  is  taken  by  the  strong  hand,  has  a  good  in  it.  In  old 
times,  when  one  man  might  stand  really  by  divine  right  above 
his  fellows,  a  God  among  brute  beasts,  when  the  great  truth  of 
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human  brotherhood  was  all  unknown,  a  king  was  needed.  Then, 
as .  now,  was  necessity  for  human  association  for  the  sake  of 
power  to  force  the  way  of  progress.  How  obtain  that  power  ? 
Mere  brutes  have  no  will,  but  must  be  lfed  or  goaded  by  the 
shepherd  or  the  drover.  Mere  slaves  must  be  chained  together. 
So  kings  —  the  capable  —  led  or  drove  or  bound  together  the 
unthinking,  the  unwilling  masses ;  and  cleared  forests,  drained 
swamps,  and  built  pyramids,  if  nothing  better.  Law  and  order 
were  in  the  hands  of  an  Alfred.  That  was  the  good  side  of 
monarchy.  There  was  an  evil  side  also  ;  for  to  every  principle 
there  are  two  sides,  the  better  and  the  worse. 

When  capability  passed  from  one  to  the  few,  the  power  of 
good  and  evil,  of  course,  was  there  also.  This  is  the  constitu- 
tional transition-state ;  when  men  are  halting  between  the  two 
principles  of  monarchy  and  democracy  (aristocracy  being  only 
monarchy  held  in  commission),  the  two  principles  of  authority 
and  conscience.  Great  things  also  have  been  done  in  this  tran- 
sition-time by  the  aristocracies  that  have  dared  to  rule  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  The  rule  of  our  Commonwealth's  Men  was 
indeed,  to  speak  strictly,  aristocratic,  though  those  nobles  in- 
tended and  were  preparing  for  the  republic.  Very  different  their 
principles  and  conduct  from  those  of  the  aristocrats  of  England 
and  America  of  the  present  day.  Men,  even  of  high  mind,  might 
well  prefer  the  godly  law  and  order  of  a  Cromwell  to  the  lynch- 
law  of  democratic  America,  or  the  disorder  of  a  people,  English 
or  American,  which  does  not  perceive  that  freedom  is  only  the 
ground  of  brotherly  organization,  and  that  there  is  no  freedom 
without  equality.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  of  monarchy  or 
aristocracy  being  false,  its  best  result  can  be  but  unsatisfactory ; 
and  no  real  necessity  exists  for  the  good  principle  of  democracy 
being  always  abused. 

Yet  democracy  alone  is  insufficient.  Democracy  has  but  one 
word  upon  its  banner,  "  The  People  ; "  but  one  definition,  "  The 
people  are  the  sole  source  of  power."  There  is  no  aim  in  this, 
no  religion.  It  is  the  mere  egotistical  assertion  of  power,  of 
universal  rights,  not  to  be  universally  used.  Your  fathers  did 
their  best  for  the  time  they  lived,  —  that  skeptical  eighteenth 
century ;  but  the  Christian  assertion  of  rights  has  done  its  work : 
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we  need  advance  our  programme  to  the  higher  realms  of 
duty. 

The  republican  banner  bears  upon  it  a  religious  creed,  connect- 
ing the  passing  with  the  eternal,  giving  also  the  aim  of  the  re- 
publican life.  Our  European  republican  formula,  "  God  and  the 
People,"  implies  the  organization  of  the  people  in  order  to  do  the 
will  of  God;  the  association  of  the  whole  people,  not  under 
J  udge  Lynch  or  Louis  Bonaparte,  —  no,  nor  even  under  a  godly 
Cromwell,  —  but  under  God,  their  only  sovereign ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  men  and  women,  not  to  make  such  laws 
as  may  suit  the  lusts  of  some  party  conspiracy,  a  majority  for 
the  nonce,  but  to  enact  the  laws  of  God  in  human  statutes  to 
rule  the  current  life  of  all.  The  republic  is  the  organization  of 
the  democracy  to  realize  in  daily  human  life  the  prayer  of  all  life 
to  the  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  "Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth." 

Is  there  such  organization  now  ? 

Among  the  nations  of  Europe  there  is  none.  Between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  festers  an  unhappy  quarrel,  disorganizing  both. 
Russia  ever  rends  the  Promethean  heart  of  Poland.  The  Gaul 
and  the  Pope  play  Antichrist  at  Rome.  Greece  is  crushed  be- 
neath the  Turk.  Nay,  is  it  not  enough  to  say  that  in  Central 
Europe  there  is  still  an  Austrian  empire,  —  our  European  China, 
—  the  type  of  the  old  dynastic  anti-national  division  and  disor- 
ganization of  the  world  ?  In  Europe  we  are  yet  struggling  even 
for  the  mere  establishment  of  nations  as  nations,  so  that,  recog- 
nized as  individuals  of  the  great  human  family,  they  may,  by 
their  independence  and  equal  freedom,  be  enabled  to  begin  their 
organization.  It  is  a  time  of  war  in  Europe,  war  against  privi- 
lege ;  and,  until  the  sword  be  sheathed  in  victory,  we  cannot  set 
our  house  in  order. 

Political  organization  impossible,  how  can  there  be  social  ? 
What  social  organization  even  in  "  practical "  and  wealthy  Brit- 
ain, with  her  millions  of  miserable  poor,  and  her  tens,  her  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Irish  and  English  exiles,  not  sent  forth  as 
a  father  sends  his  sons,  but  driven  out  like  Ishmael  into  the 
wilderness?  What  social  organization  in  France,  la  belle  Fratice, 
more  horribly  debauched  and  depraved  than  imperial  Rome  her- 
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self,  —  thirty  millions  of  human  souls  submitted  to  the  ruffianism 
of  a  Dutch  Napoleon  ?  And  is  the  new  world  so  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  old  ?  What  organization  have  you  in  this  young 
republic  of  the  United  States  ?  Is  not  the  name  itself  almost  a 
mockery, — one  need  not  say  since  the  Rebellion  of  the  South,  but 
so  long  as  a  Northern  man  is  not  safe  where  the  Rebellion  has 
been  "  put  down "  ?  Are  Georgia  and  Tennessee  and  Texas 
organized  ?  "  Wait  a  while  "  !  Are  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts ?  In  your  magnificent  Empire  City  there  is  not  organiza- 
tion enough  to  sweep  the  streets  after  a  snow-storm.  The  snow 
of  a  month  past  blocks  the  most  public  ways  ;  and  daily,  for  that 
month  and  more,  is  there  a  waste  of  human  energy  and  horse- 
flesh, enough,  decently  ordered,  to  have  cleansed  in  one  day 
those  Augean  thoroughfares.  In  this  city  of  the  Puritans  you 
may  have  the  cleanliness  which  is  next  to  godliness,  —  you  may 
have  ;  but  of  the  godliness  how  much  ?  I  am  not  asking  for  the 
whipping-post,  or  for  the  scarlet  letter  branded  upon  a  woman's 
heart ;  but  I  ask  for  some  preventive  organization  to  give  the 
offending  and  the  outcast  at  least  a  chance  of  virtue.  What 
chance  with  your  present  ordering  of  labor  and  of  trade  ?  '  Is 
labor  ordered  for  the  benefit  of  all  ?  Our  universal  improved 
labor-system,  here  and  the  world  through,  is  not  one  of  supply 
to  meet  demand,  but  of  supply  to  occasion  demand ;  producers 
producing  against  each  other,  for  their  own  profit  only,  not  for 
the  consumers'  need,  and  pushing  each  other  into  bankruptcy, 
while  the  poor  are  left  to  starve.  I  ask  pardon  of  the  political 
economists  for  doubting  the  wisdom  of  all  this.  And  your  buy- 
ing and  selling  is  what  ?  The  greedy  game  of  middle  men,  who 
rob  both  sides,  in  vindication  of  the  Jewish  proverb,  M  As  mortar 
sticketh  between  stones."  Trade  and  labor  unorganized  are  left 
absolutely  to  chance  :  at  most,  some  partial  protection  begged  ; 
not  without  suspicion,  that,  after  all,  the  most  anarchical  fre^-trade 
is  the  correct  -principle,  and  organization  of  any  sort  a  mistake 
which  would  not  pay.  Organization  of  society?  Ask  your 
criminal  population  ;  ask  the  unfortunate  women  of  all  Christian 
streets ;  ask  the  unhappy  strangers  whom  you  take  into  your 
families  as  helps.  Are  you  decently  organized  even  in  your  own 
homes  f    You  spend  more  money  upon  cold  iron,  for  locks  and 
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bolts  and  handcuffs,  than  would  warm  the  hearts  of  even  the 
most  indifferent  of  your  servants ;  more  money  upon  prisons 
than  would  give  good  homesteads  to  the  houseless  ;  more  money 
on  useless  police  and  punishment  than  would  educate  the  whole 
community.  You  "  are  educated  now."  Educated  arithmetically 
and  irreligiously,  educated  to  pick  and  steal.  You  cannot  even 
so  clothe  and  train  your  people  that  their  indecent  rags  and  lewd 
manners  shall  no  more  offend  the  better  taste  of  the  elite  of  your 
society.  You  carry  the  same  anarchy  into  both  church  and  state, 
with  your  work-days  ruled  by  elected  judges,  and  your  sabbaths 
by  priests  who  are  not  of  the  elect.  Like  your  party  clubs  or 
whisky  bars,  your  gospel  stores  are  set  up  one  against  another, 
mere  conspiracies  or  adventures  for  pew-rents  or  for  party 
gain.  Any  man  may  be  a  priest  who  has  the  gift  —  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ?  no !  the  gift  of  the  gab ;  and  you  send  John 
Morrissey  to  Congress  as  a  fit  pugilistic  representative  of  a 
society  whose  brains  are  in  its  fists.  Your  fathers,  indeed,  had 
some  notion  of  the  ordering  of  society.  To  the  mark  of  their 
time,  though  not  for  ours,  they  framed  their  loyal  constitution  for 
the  defense  of  individual  right,  the  true  Christian  equality; 
whereupon  they  based  their  declaration  of  the  universal  right  to 
"  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  It  was  (as  I  have 
endeavored  to  show)  an  insufficient  theory :  for  the  real  object  of 
society  is  not  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  the  close  following  of 
righteousness  ;%not  merely  the  ordering  of  our  rights,  but  the  or- 
ganization of  our  duties.  But  even  upon  your  fathers'  grounti  — 
the  ground  they  cleared  for  you  —  what  have  you  done  ?  What 
are  you  doing  ? 

What  life  is  there  in  the  Five  Points  ?  The  right  to  life. 
Society  does  not  protect  it,  but  hangs  the  criminal  whenever  he 
becomes  too  troublesome,  hangs  him  because  yet  too  ignorant  to 
know  what  else  to  do  with  him,  because  too  ignorant  or  too 
apathetic  to  even  attempt  to  prevent  his  criminality.  Liberty  I 
The  liberty  of  the  poor  man,  who  under  any  name  what- 
ever, though  he  have  the  ark  of  the  covenant  for  ballot-box, 
is  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  slave  of  the  capitalist  who 
employs  —  I  misuse  the  word  —  who  exploits  him.  Tlie  pursuit 
of  happiness  !    Where  ?     In  the  shadow  of  Wall  Street,  in  some 
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dancing-saloon  or  den  of  dog-fighters  ?  Shall  we  pursue  it 
there  ;  or  stop  to  admire  its  happier  and  politer  exhibition  in  the 
Fifth- Avenue  palace,  whose  marble  floors  are  inlaid  with  the 
upturned  beseeching  faces  of  the  little  children  you  have  mur- 
dered ? 

Organization  of  society !  when  you  cannot  fix  the  proper  so- 
cial position  of  woman ;  when  you  uplift  neither  the  negro  at 
.the  South,  nor  the  poor  man  at  the  North ;  when  you  dare  not, 
as  a  nation,  even  whisper  an  encouraging  word  for  the  sake  of 
the  struggling  republicans  of  other  lands.  Most  exactly  speak- 
ing, the  only  organizations  you  have  are  for  theft  or  war ;  and 
some  sad  endeavor  at  a  parody  of  organization  among  the  Mor- 
mons, —  more  earnest,  however,  than  anything  I  have  sight  of 
else. 

Organization  for  the  sake  of  duty  to  yourselves,  or  to  the 
world !  Alas !  the  best-natured  and  most  gifted,  who  should 
therefore  be  the  most  conscientious  and  devoted,  keep  out  of 
politics,  because  of  the  pure  taste  which  is  shocked  at  the  rowdy- 
ism, the  corruption,  and  the  inanity,  that  in  the  presidential 
chair,  the  Senate  chamber,  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
represent  the  disputes  of  parties  and  misrule  this  free  and  glori- 
ous republic.  Will  organization  come  while  the  best  so  abstain 
from  any  attempt  to  begin  it,  or  even  to  make  understood  what 
it  means  ?  Is  the  right  ruling  of  society,  is  the  organized 
endeavor  to  do  God's  work  upon  earth,  only  a  matter  of  my 
taste  or  liking,  or  of  yours  ?  What !  we  preach  or  only  dream 
of  better  days,  the  millennium  that  is  to  come,  we  meditate 
upon  a  new  religion,  and  yet  hold  not  ourselves  religiously 
bound  to  take  an  active  part  towards  its  realization  ?  Sadder 
than  all  ignorance  or  depravity,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  self-suf- 
ficiency or  self-regard,  the  cowardice  or  the  sloth,  —  or  find  what- 
ever other  condemning  word  you  will,  —  of  that  man  or  that 
woman  whose  lips  have  been  touched  with  coal  from  off  the  altar, 
and  yet  who  goes' not  forth  to  stand  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  to  stay  the  plague. 

But  some  of  you  do  take  part  in  politics.  Ay !  believing  it 
to  be  a  religious  duty,  notwithstanding  all  distaste,  you  do,  go 
forth,  and — you  vote  for  Butler  and  for  Grant.     For  four  years, 
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or  for  two,  your  conscience  may  be  at  rest.  You  have. deserved 
well  of  your  country.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ! 
But  why  not  put  your  other  prayers  also  into  a  ballot-box  ? 
Sons  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  !  hide  the  religion  you  are  free  to 
exercise  ;  and  silently  depute  some  priestly  representative  or 
president  to  pray  as  he  will  for  you  until  the  next  election.  Is 
the  law-making  which  influences  your  daily  lives,  which  does 
either  supplement  or  controvert  God's  law,  a  less  religious  mat- 
ter than  the  monotonous  mummery  of  your  stupid  churches  ? 

Republican  organization  !  I  have  said  that  yet  there  is 
no  such  thing.  The  early  morning  of  our  third  day  is  yet  dark, 
and  clouds  overhang  the  sepulchre.  Only  in  one  direction  —  as 
it  seems  to  me  —  may  we  see  an  opening  rift,  and  there  discern 
the  color  of  the  dawn.  The  only  understanding  that  I  can  see 
of  the  great  problem  of  the  future  is  evidenced  in  that  one  dogma 
of  the  European  Republican  party,  the  dogma  of  the  direct  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  Let  me  endeavor  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  that. 

A  ship-load  of  emigrants  from  the  Old  World  is  landing  upon 
some  transatlantic  rock.  Men  and  women  are  there,  husbands 
and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  some— both  men  and  women  — 
without  kin  except  the  kinship  of  faith.  They  have  turned 
away  from  the  tyranny  of  the  anarchists  of  their  own  land  ;  they 
have  vowed  their  lives  against  tyranny,  whether  of  the  priest 
who  would  make  terms  for  them  with  God,  or  of  the  lawgiver  who 
would  control  them  here  on  earth.  Equal  one  with  another,  they 
stand  upon  the  new  shore,  free  to  begin  the  organization  of  their 
future  lives.  They  may  ask  this  man  or  this  woman,  gifted  with 
power  of  poetic  speech,  to  express  the  thanksgiving  or  the  prayer 
which  is  general  for  all ;  this  man  or  this  woman,  proved  high  of 
heart  or  wise  in  counsel,  to  utter  words  of  cheerfulness  or  of 
advice.  They  may  depute  this  other,  or  more  than  one,  readier 
than  the  rest  with  thought  and  voice  or  pen,  methodical  and 
capable  and  prompt,  to  frame  some  scheme  of  laws  or  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  coming  days,  Where  men  are, 
there  must  be  modes  and  stated  ways,  some  paths  laid  down  to 
prevent  jostling  and  for  easier  universal  traveling.  All  these  say- 
ings and  doings  are  but  of  the  class  of  services  rendered  from 
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equal  to  equal,  rewarded  •  or  not,  according  to  circumstances. 
But  when  the  hymn  and  the  common  prayer  are  ended,  and  the 
project  oflaw  is  explained,  the  little  company  confer  together  to 
assert  their  will.  Children  will  be  left  out,  but  neither  man  nor 
woman  will  be  excluded  or  excused.  This  and  that  law  will  be 
discussed,  and  adopted  or  rejected,  as  the  majority  may  decide. 
On  this  law  there  is  a  majority  of  men,  carrying  it  against  the 
women's  voices  ;  on  that  next,  the  women's  votes  shall  carry  it ; 
upon  a  third,  there  will  be  yet  a  different  mingling  for  affirmation 
or  refusal.  When  the  code  of  rules  or  laws  is  written  out,  none 
can  say  that  the  majority  tyrannized  over  the  minority ;  for  no 
one  can  so  dissect  the  code  whose  provisions  have  been  so 
variously  adopted.  This  is  pure  democratic  government ;  this  is 
the  direct  sovereignity  of  the  people.  When,  a  little  later,  they 
have  built  their  houses  and  their  public  place  of  meeting^  if  they 
are  freed  from  the  old  superstitious  dividing  of  earth  and 
heaven,  of  work-day  for  man,  and  man  for  the  Sabbath,  will  not 
their  town-hall  be  also  their  church  ?  Will  they  find  any  more 
acceptable  service  to  the  Eternal  than  the  devout  considering 
what  new  law  or  what  alteration  of  old  law  shall  make  their 
lives  yet  more  honest,  more  holy,  more  thoroughly  divine  and 
godlike?  Will  they  not  naturally  deem  this  law-making  the 
one  most  important  service,  seeing  that  every  law  is  a  prayer  to 
the  Highest  for  better  direction,  and  for  such  help  as  society  can 
give  its  members  ?  If  they  begin  their  lives  thus  religiously, 
and  thus  religiously  continue,  why  should  the  increase  or  multi- 
plication of  their  communities  be  any  hinderance  to  their  course  ? 
And  will  it  seem  to  men  and  women  of  such  standing,  either  a 
righteous  or  a  wise  or  a  tolerable  thing,  that  some  few  or  any 
fraction  or  larger  portion  of  their  number  shall  hold  all  the  land 
as  proprietors,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  that  some  few  or 
any  one  whatever  shall  claim  the  right  to  withhold,  either  of 
money  or  of  goods,  the  fair  wage  and  profit  belonging  to  the 
labor  of  the  rest ;  that  some  few  or  any  portion  shall  claim  and 
exercise  the  privilege  of  saying  to  the  rest,  "  You  shall  only  do 
so  and  so.  This  you  shall  do,  and  that  you  shall  not  do,  for  we 
are  law-makers,  and  you  will  be  better  employed  in  working  in 
the  fields,  and  you  in  attending  to  your  households"  ?    Will 
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who  have  once  met  as  equals  before  God,  to  supplicate  and  to 
praise  him,  meaning  to  make  of  each  day's  life  a  prayer  and  a 
pious  hymn,  the  song  and  harmonious  chorus  of  a  single  congre- 
gation,—  will  they  depute  some  perpetual  curate  to  pray  for  them, 
some  representative  to  dictate  their  laws,  some  capitalist  to  hold 
back  their  food  or  other  worth  well-earned,  some  tried  or  untried 
shepherd  to  lay  their  weakly  consciences  in  his  bosom,  and  to 
lead  them  by  hook  or  by  crook  they  know  not  whither,  to  their 
own  ruin  or  the  injury  of  their  neighbors  ?  Whether  they  have 
houses  to  build,  or  seed  to  sow,  or  harvests  to  gather  in,  or  corn 
to  grind,  or  thanksgivings  and  rejoicings  for  work  done,  or  plan- 
ning or  preparations  for  future  worth,  will  they  not  hold  them- 
selves ready  and  competent  for  all  ?  and  will  they  allow  any  privi- 
lege except  capacity  for  better  service,. or  ever  abandon  their 
right  of  perfect  equality,  the  loving  freedom  which  has  place  in 
that,  and  the  brotherly  and  sisterly  association  which  will  keep 
them  as  one  family  throughout  all  time  ? 

This  is  republican  organization.  Why  should  your  Union, 
your  "  Republic,"  be  other  than  this  ?  Do  communities  become 
weaker  as  they  increase  in  numbers?  Are  not  the  many 
stronger  than  the  few  ? 

"  A  mere  Utopian  dream  !  No  such  company  of  saints  has  ever 
been  found  together.  We  believe  indeed  in  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  but  certainly  not  on  earth.  We  have  to  deal  with  things 
as  they  are,  with  the  millions  of  a  sophisticated  and  complicated 
system,  saints  and  sinners,  and  an  over-proportion  of  the  last." 

On  one  day,  throughout  the  extent  of  your  states  and  territo- 
ries you  cast  the  votes  of  the  whole  land  for  president.  This 
man,  of  whom  you  know  nothing,  shall  for  four  years  command 
your  police  and  armies,  and  sway  your  policies,  and  rule,  or  at 
least  affect,  your  course  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  not  difficult 
then  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  country  on  a  given  question.  You 
can  get  it  in  one  day,  and  perhaps  not  less  distinctly  without  the 
caucuses,  stump-oratory,  processions,  and  fireworks,  which  oc- 
cupy so  many  weeks  or  months  before.  Would  it  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  poll  the  whole  population  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
black  man  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  white  man  ? 
Will  you  (any  one  given  to  statistics)  calculate  the  time  spent 
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in  electioneering  (not  in  electing,  but  in  bunkum  and  blue-lights), 
and  add  to  that  the  time  you  will  have  to  spend  in*  trying  to 
influence  your  representatives,  to  only  keep  them  straight !  I 
guess  it  might  be  found  to  be  even  a  longer  time  than  would  be 
required  for  the  whole  country,  time  after  time,  as  often  as  occa- 
sion called,  to  vote,  and  to  consider  before  voting,  upon  all  the 
useful  laws  that  will  be  passed  in  Congress  during  the  reign  of 
Ulysses  Grant. 

In  some  new  township,  where  they  would  make  a  road,  or 
build  a  town  hall  or  a  bridge,  the  inhabitants  meet,  take  counsel 
together,  and  vote  their  will.  If  one  polling  place  is  not  enough, 
they  order  more.  Are  the  great  national  questions  of  peace  and 
war,  slavery  and  freedom,  or  any  affecting  our  larger  dealings 
with  other  states  or  within  our  own  borders,  of  less  importance 
than  these  mere  local  questions  ;  or  less  easily  voted  upon  than 
the  choice  of  a  representative  or  a  president  ? 

Your  laws  should  be  the  will  ofc  the  people,  the  expression  of 
the  popular  conscience.  Are  they  so  now  ?  They  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  party  which  has  a  lease  of  power  ;  and 
the  country  is  continually  rent  with  dissensions  because  of  party 
rule.  Why  is  there  a  discontented  minority  ?  There  would  be 
neither  majority  nor  minority,  in  the  sense  there  is  now,  if  the 
people  voted  the  laws,  to  the  saving  of  some  very  clever  philo- 

« 

sophical  arrangements.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  laws  for 
which  the  same  votes  would  be  cast.  There  would  be  neither 
a  dominant  nor  a  disappointed  party,  for  the  majority  would  be 
for  only  a  single  law. 

Two  things  would  be  gained  by  the  people  directly  voting 
their  own  laws.  Their  real  will  and  conscience  would  then  be 
represented  and  expressed.  It  is  not  now.  And  the  habit  — 
merely  the  habit  —  of  voting, — not  secretly,  as  now,  but  openly, 
as  a  patriotic  duty — would  be  an  education  for  the  popular  mind 
and  the  popular  conscience  too. 

In  war-time  you  have  conscription.  You  will  not  excuse  a 
man,  even  a  peace-man  (and  you  are  right),  from  bloodshed  if 
that  seem  necessary  for  the  country.  Why  do  you  excuse  any 
one  in  time  of  peace?  Mark  that  man  as  infamous  who  with- 
draws himself  from  the  councils  of  his  country  when  his  intel- 
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lect  and  conscience  are  as  necessary  as  his  sword  for  the  salva- 
tion or  the  welfare  of  the  state ! 

But  "  shall  we  have  no  governors  ? "  No  governors,  but  effi- 
cient servants  and  wise  counselors.  No  legislators,  but  only 
faithful  administrators  of  the  people's  law.  Proposers  also  — 
those  counselors  and  administrators  —  of  projects  of  law  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people.  Others,  not  in  virtue  of  any  position, 
but  in  right  of  their  own  genius,  would  be  free  to  propose  new 
laws.  If  they  could  get  themselves  heard,  their  projects  also 
would  be  considered  by  the  people.  In  what  other  manner  shall 
the  whole  people  take  part  in  that  conscientious  action  which  is 
demanded,  of  a  man  in  his  private  and  singular  conduct,  but 
which  with  one  consent  seems  to  be  ignored  whenever  it  is  a 
question  of  national  integrity  instead  of  the  action  of  the  indi- 
vidual only  ?  "  A  commonwealth,"  says  Milton,  "  ought  to  be 
but  as  one  huge  Christian  personage,  one  mighty  growth  and 
stature  of  an  honest  man,  as#big  and  compact  in  virtue  as  in 
body ;  for  look, — what  the  grounds  and  causes  are  of  single  hap- 
piness to  one  man,  the  same  ye  shall  find  them  to  a  state." 

We  need  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  and  to  the  charlatanry 
of  politics.  We  need  to  make  religion  practical.  Speculations 
as  to  the  apartments  we  each  may  occupy  in  heaven  do  not  con- 
cern our  neighbors.  But  it  conoerns  us  all  how  we  shall  worship 
God  in  our  streets  and  in  our  market-places,  as  well  as  in  our 
homes  and  in  our  schools.  Have  done  with  the  duality  of  life ! 
Work  out  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  you  trouble  yourselves  about 
the  forms  of  farther  litanies  !  This  earth,  this  earthly  tabernacle, 
this  temple  of  human  life,  which  is  our  Father's  house,  should 
be  indeed  a  house  of  prayer,  but  we  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves.  Break  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  remove  from 
their  seats  the  "  representatives  "  who  s&l  you  as  though  you 
were  but  doves  !  Break-up  the  company  of  thieves  by  the  organ- 
ization of  honest  folk !  Lift  the  people  out  of  the  mire  of  a  low 
materialism  by  showing  them  the  beauty  of  true  patriotism, 
teaching  them  what  religious  action  is,  and  compelling  the  lowest 
to  perform  his  patriotic  part !  Prevent  the  forging  of  naturaliza- 
tion papers,  and  the  tampering  with  the  ballot-box,  by  requiring 
the  open  public  manifestation  of  the  will  of  all  classes  and  of  all 
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conditions  towards  the  settlement  of  every  question  in  which 
the  public  welfare  and  the  public  conscience  is  concerned !  In- 
fuse into  your  national  body  the  living  fire  and  vigor  of  a  man  I 
Let  it  be  no  longer  only  a  slouching,  cowardly,  indifferently 
vicious  boy !  The  whole  shape  and  framework  of  society  needs 
remodeling.  Think  how  it  shall  be  designed !  In  great  crises,  a 
convention  of  the  whole  people  is  required.  Direct  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  only  a  permanent  convention.  And  when  is 
there  not  need  of  consentaneous  action  for  the  common  weal  ? 

And  three  questions  may  then  obtain  their  solution,  which 
under  present  circumstances  you  cannot  touch, —  the  religious 
question,  the  woman  question,  the  educational  question.  [The 
labor  question  and  the  money  question  wait  also  for  the  true 
republic]  Men  will  no  longer  be  ashamed  to  be  thought 
religious  when  all  the  business  of  life  is  organized  upon  that 
basis,  and  religion  recognized  as  the  science  of  life,  politics  but 
the  practical  application  bf  religion.  Men  then  will  no  longer 
leave  religion  to  their  women  and  their  babes.  Woman  will  take 
her  place  at  last  as  the  real  helpmate  of  man.  We  do  not  want 
her  in  the  political  arena  now  ;  we  do  not  want  her  in  the  dirty 
comers  of  chicanery  and  fraud,  into  which  even  not  too  decent 
men  are  ashamed  to  descend.  But,  in  the  new  Church  of  the 
Future,  the  priestess  again  shall  stand  beside  the  priest,  and  the 
sibyl's  voice  be  heeded  on  the  royal  road  of  the  world's  progres- 
sion. Then,  too,  the  little  children,  of  whom  shall  be  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  a  heaven  beginning  upon  earth,  will  be  educated 
to  the  height  of  their  assured  destiny.  Now  you  teach  them 
ciphering,  and  a  few  vague  phrases  to  be  got  by  rote,  then  turn 
them  out  into  the  desert  to  take  their  chance.  They  recollect 
only  the  arithmetic.  O  Hagar !  why  hast  thou  withdrawn  thy- 
self? and  the  young  child  is  left  to  die.  But  make  your  own 
lives  religious  ;  and  for  those  happy  young  ones  there  will  be  no 
leaving  school.  All  of  life  will  be  a  schooling,  no  forgetting  or 
falling  back.  The  whole  current  of  life  will  be  religious  and  edu- 
cational, bearing  us  on  and  onward  to  the  eternal  peace  of  God. 

The  practical  outcome  of  what  1  have  but  too  lengthily  and 
yet  inefficiently  been  endeavoring  to  say :  for  though  I  do  not 
suppose  you  will  immediately  accept  our  theory  of  government, 
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yet  every  earnest  speaker  expects  some  echo  of  his  utterance. 
I  do  not  speak  for  your  amusement  or  my  own.  Will  you  take 
away  with  you  even  the  kernel  of  my  discourse,  in  which  haply 
there  may  be  chance  of  growth  as  well  as  present  application  ? 
Take  this  as  of  some  little  immediate  intention,  —  that  private 
virtue,  and  private  seeking  after  some  new  religion,  and  protests 
against  the  insufficiency  of  politics,  are  not  enough. 

Private  virtue  may  be  enough  for  children.  But  from  men 
and  women  we  demand  the  full  performance  of  their  public 
duties  ;  or  they  'are  but  deserters  of  the  right,  be  they  never  so 
virtuous  at  home.  And  for  the  new  religion,  for  which  all  ear- 
nest souls  are  hungering,  I  say  to  you,  in  God's  name,  lift 
your  eyes  from  fhe  hearth-stone ;  cower  no  longer  over  extin- 
guished fires  ;  look  abroad,  and  see  ;  the  new  religion  is  already 
come,  waiting  for  you  in  the  senate-house,  in  the  market-place, 
and  in  the  camp !  Wisdom  crieth  again  in  the  streets,  calling 
upon  you  to  organize  your  work,  your  lives,  against  the  Anarchs 
who  have  betrayed  you  to  disorder.  And  from  Europe  comes 
the  agony  of  the  struggling  nations,  striving  for  the  republic, 
asking  of  you  republicans  in  name  a  true  republican  sympa- 
thy, and  the  action  which  should  f<#ow  that.  Rome  and  Greece 
and  Spain  and  Poland,  republican  Europe,  appeals  to  you.  One 
hearty  word  from  you  would  rend  the  fetters  of  the  kings,  and 
make  the  nations  free  to  begin  the  universal  republic.  With  us, 
with  jou,  the  new  religion  is  a  new  political  organization,  the 
.true  marriage  of  church  and  state.  The  first  step  towards  that 
is  a  party,  bound  together  by  the  desire  to  learn  what  republi- 
canism really  is,  how  to  make  that  the  law  of  the  land,  and  how 
to  help  our  fellows  throughout  the  world.  When  you  have 
formed  such  a  party  the  party  of  the  direct  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  party  of  the  organization  of  religion,  the  party  of 
duty,  of  dutifulness  at  home  and  abroad,  you  will  have  founded 
the  first  church  of  the  future.  Who  in  the  New  England  of  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  —  who  in  the  birth-place  of  old  John  Brown,  and 
filled  with  his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, — has  religious  faith  enough 
to  lay  the  first  stone  ? 

I  am  only  a  stranger  in  your  city,  grateful  for  your  hospitality. 
Have  I  leave  to  ask  you  this  ? 

W.  J.  Linton. 


SELF-POSSESSION. 

IT  chanced  that  as  I  sailed  the  purple  sea,  — 
The  marvelous  sea,  the  name  of  which  is  Life,  - 
There  came  a  day  when  there  was  borne  to  me 
A  song,  with  wondrous  melody  so  rife, 

That  as  I  listened  to  its  silver  strain, 

And  heard  its  waves  of  music  rise  and  fall, 

I  longed  to  hear  it  ever  and  again,  — 

To  seek  the  place  from  whence  it  seemed  to  call 

It  was  the  singing  of  that  siren  band 

Who  lure  so  many  voyagers  astray : 
Such  music  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 

And  these  the  words  it  did  so  sweetly  say :  — 

"  Come,  oh  1  come. 
Here  the  winds  are  soft  and  low, 
And  the  sweetest  roses  blow : 
Here  the  brightest  waters  run, 
Dancing,  leaping  in  the  sun. 

Come,  oh  1  come. 

"Come,  oh!  come. 
Here  are  maidens  young  and  fair, 
With  the  roses  in  their  hair ; 
But  the  redness  of  their  lips 
Doth  the  roses  all  eclipse. 

Come,  oh  t  come. 

"  Come,  oh  1  come. 
Do  you  think  our  song  is  sweet  I 
You  should  hear  their  glancing  feet, 
As  they  dance :  that  indeed 
Music  is  for  gods  to  heed. 

Come,  oh !  come. 
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"  Come,  oh !  come. 
Every  maiden  in  her  eyes 
Has  a  charm  that  never  dies : 
He  will  want  no  other  bliss 
Whom  they  whisper,  as  they  kiss* 

1  Come,  oh  !  come/ 

"  Come,  oh !  come. 
Here  is  every  pleasant  sound  ; 
Here  is  Duty  never  found,  — 
Never  does  her  rigid  face 
Darken  this  delightful  place. 

Come,  oh  I  come. 

"  Come,  oh  I  come. 
We  will  lull  thy  soul  to  sleep, 
And  thy  senses  we  will  steep 
In  a  joy  so  rich  and  strange, 
Thou  shalt  never  long  for  change. 

Come,  oh !  come/' 

Then  those  with  whom  I  voyaged  said  to  me, 
That  they  had  often  heard  the  song  before, 

In  days  when  they  were  young  and  fair  to  see, 
And  would  have  followed  it  forevermore, 

But  that  their  fellow- voyagers  did  bind 
Their  eager  bodies  to  the  reeling  mast,  — 

Lest  they  a  melancholy  death  should  find,  — 
Till  of  the  singing  they  had  heard  the  last. 

And  then  because  my  life  was  fresh  in  me, 
And  the  warm  blood  not  curdled  in  my  veins, 

They  said,  "  E'en  so,  now,  will  we  do  to  thee," 

And  thought  that  I  would  thank  them  for  their  pains. 

Then  brought  they  cord  to  bind  my  restless  limbs, 
And  wax  to  stop  the  portals  of  mine  ears, 

That  I  might  hear  no  more  of  those  sweet  hymns 
That  filled  my  eyes  with  hot  but  happy  tears. 
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And,  oh  !  the  singing  filled  me  with  such  fears : 

It  was  so  wicked,  though  it  was  so  sweet, 
That  half  a  mind  I  was  to  shut  my  ears, 

And  let  them  fasten  as  they  would  my  feet 

But  quick  and  sudden  came  the  better  thought, 

That  this  would  be  a  coward  thing  indeed  ; 
That  for  this  cause  I  had  been  hither  brought,— 

To  let  mine  heart  upon  this  music  feed, 

And  yet  be  strong  to  let  it  plead  in  vain. 

And  so  by  its  accursed  haunts  to  go, 
And  reach  the  waters  of  that  open  main 

Where  God's  great  ships  go  sailing  too  and  fro. 

"  Unhand  me  1  let  roe  win  this  fight  alone : 

Win  it  not  for  me  with  your  wax  and  cord." 
Already  was  the  music  fainter  grown, 

As  they  obeyed  roe  as  a  slave  his  lord. 

Then  fainter  and  more  faint  the  singing  grew, 
Till,  though  I  tried  to  catch  its  closing  strain, 

The  last  sound  died  across  the  waters  blue, 
And  smote  no  more  my  bosom  with  its  pain, 

And  then  methought  another  song  I  heard, 
Sweeter  than  was  the  first  a  thousand  times : 

It  sang  as  doth  the  happiest  summer  bird, 
To  its  fond  mate,  what  time  Apollo  climbs 

The  ruddy  east ;  and,  as  each  note  I  caught, 
I  wondered  that  the  first  seemed  sweet  at  all, 

So  heavenly  sweet  was  that  which  now  besought 
My  soul  to  mingle  with  the  All-in-all. 

John  W.  Chapwick, 


THE   PALACES   OF  AMERICA. 

THE  traveled  reader  will  be  likely  to  smile  mockingly  at  the 
above  phrase,  and  wonder  what  structures  America  boasts, 
which  the  writer  has  the  ignorance,  or  the  patriotic  bravado,  to 
name  palaces.  "Palaces  of  America!"  echoes  some  stern 
republican,  who  has  not  traveled  widely.  "  We  have  none,  and 
want  none :  let  effete  old  nations  boast  their  ruins  and  their  pal- 
aces  ;  but  what  do  we  want  of  palaces  ? "  Good  man,  we  want  a 
great  deal  of  them  :  we  cannot  get  along  without  them.  If  you 
learn  to  read,  you  cannot  be  content  without  books  and  news- 
papers. If  you  have  a  soul  and  ear  and  voice  for  music,  you 
must  have  music  ;  and  you  will  make  music,  or  buy  music  ;  and 
you  will  build  palaces  for  music.  If  you  receive  a  thrill  of  pleas- 
ure from  the  sight  of  the  simplest  or  the  noblest  forms  of  archi- 
tectural art,  is  it  a  sin  to  try  to  be  thrilled  again  ?  Is  there  any 
pure  pleasure  the  Creator  has  given  men  power  to  realize  which 
they  should  not  seek  to  realize  ?  "  Order  is  heaven's  first  law." 
Symmetry  is  the  rhythm  of  order ;  and  Madame  de  Stael  exquis- 
itely characterizes  architecture  as  frozen  music. 

Already  our  young  nation,  just  free  from  its  first  rude  labor 
in  subduing  rocks,  forests,  and  prairie  sod,  has  more  beautiful 
little  dwellings  than  any  country  in  the  world.  Already  its  com- 
mercial houses  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty  as  well  as  number ; 
and  its  metropolitan  hotels  have  been  models  for  imitation  in 
older  and  richer  countries.  But,  in  public  buildings ,  our  cities  are 
too  poor  to  suggest  even  comparison  with  those  of  the  old  world. 
Our  parks  for  the  dead — Greenwood,  Mount  Auburn,  Laurel  Hill, 
Spring  Grove,  and  their  thousand  lesser  imitations  —  are  unsur- 
passed in  the  refinement  of  their  adornments  to  mark  affection 
for  departed  friends  ;  but  where  are  the  parks  for  the  living  ? 
It  is  only  now  that  metropolis  New  York,  after  postponing  for  a 
hundred  years  her  duty  to  herself  and  the  new  world  ;  after 
smothering  in  barbarous  dpubts  whether  God's  vegetable  beau- 
ties were  so  needed   that  every  citizen's  eyes   shpuld   own   a 
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part  of  them,  —  has,  at  last,  grandly  and  generously  opened  that 
glorious  new  leaf  of  landscape  art  called  "The  Central  Park." 
She  has  thus  made  noble  atonement  for  past  supineness.  Strange, 
is  it  not,  that  Mount  Auburn  and  Laurel  Hill  and  Greenwood  — 
homes  for  the  dead,  and  peaceful,  silent  walks  for  the  living  who 
mourn  the  dead  —  should  have  preceded  in  existence  the  glori- 
ous park  resorts  of  the  living  millions  of  souls  and  eyes  in  the 
great  cities ! 

Private  wealth  may  command  private  parks  and  miniature 
palaces,  galleries  of  art  and  museums,  —  the  more  the  better. 
Each  tasteful  ground  and  artistic  mansion  that  wealth  molds, 
no  matter  how  selfishly,  is,  to  the  public,-  a  little  school  of  art, 
inspiring  us  with  higher  wants  and  more  beautiful  ambitions. 
But  God  has  planted  in  us  a  powerful  love  of  exclusive  posses- 
sion. Each  one  of  us  insists  on  a  home  of  his  own  ;  and,  in  the 
secret  longing  of  the  heart,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  us 
wants  a  palace.  Under  no  government  has  this  desire  so  full 
scope  and  possibility  of  realization  as  under  our  own.  The  be- 
neficent nature  of  the  desire  is  evidenced  by  some  of  its  results  ; 
viz.,  the  remarkable  diffusion  of  physical  and  mental  comforts  in 
this  country.  But  all  men  cannot  be  what  we  call  rich,  and  have 
beautiful  gardens  and  houses  (not  to  mention  palaces),  though 
those  who  have  them  not  may  be  just  as  appreciative  of  them  as 
the  possessors.  How,  then,  shall  all  the  poor,  as  well  as  all  the 
rich,  feed  this  hunger  of  their  natures  ?  The  answer  is,  By  com- 
munity possession.  When  we  look  on  the  national  flag,  our 
symbol  of  national  protection  and  unity,  who  so  poor  that  he 
does  not  love  it  as  his  own  ?  Our  country  is  my  country  ;  our 
flag  is  my  flag  ;  our  vast  new  capitol  at  Washington  is  ours,  — 
as  if  each  one  of  us  were  the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
firm  of  owners.  The  pride  of  possession  is  not  less  sweet  to 
cultivated  minds  because  a  million  other  hearts  beat*  with  the 
same  emotion  over  a  common  property.  That  sentiment  is  the 
vital  blood  of  patriotism.  Let  us  carry  this  national  pride  of 
possession  into  new  fields,  and  see  if  we  cannot  rear  palaces  with 
it  more  numerous,  and  some  of  them  more  vast  and  beautiful, 
than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

What  common  want  have  the  American  people  which  all  feel, 
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and  to  which  all  property  must  contribute  ?  Is  it  not  Educa- 
tion ?  Can  we  not  make  our  city  high  schools  our  palaces,  so 
that  no  citizen  shall  be  so  poor  that  he  and  his  wife  and  children 
may  not  have  a  palace  that  they  can  feel  to  be  "  our  palace  ; " 
and  none  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  vie  in  private  splendor  with  the 
completeness  of  the  people's  palace  ? 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  and  ought  to  be,  that  the  one  thing  essen- 
tial above  all  others  in  a  free  country  is  free  and  universal  edu- 
cation ;  yet  but  few  years  have  passed  since  our  bald  and  dingy 
little  school-houses  stood  beside  our  comely  churches  in  the 
shabby  garb  of  poor  relations.  Boys  used  to  leave  them  as  if 
they  were  crawling  out  of  a  hole  ;  shaking  the  dust  from  their 
feet  and  their  minds,  as  though  the  great  world  outside  were 
filled  with  purer  air  and  better  employments.  Now,  rooms  that 
we  call  noble,  only  in  contrast  with  the  meanness  of  those  our 
boyhood  saw ;  and  verdant  grounds  around  them  which  we  call 
beautiful,  because  we  do  not  yet  know  how  beautiful  verdant 
grounds  may  be  ;  and  massive  piles  of  educational  buildings  that 
dominate  churches,  court-houses,  and  council-rooms  in  some  of 
our  smaller  cities,  —  begin,  merely  begin,  to  glorify  education, 
and  to  attract  the  eye,  and  to  win  the  heart  to  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge through  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  It  is  not  orthogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  and  grammar,  nor  literature  and  the  sciences 
added,  by  which  the  common  mind  is  formed  in  our  schools. 
Floors  which  must  not  be  soiled ;  benches  which  must  not  be  cut ; 
trees  and  grass  and  flowers  which  wave  and  smile  on  every  hand, 
but  not  to  be  despoiled  ;  teachers  whose  language  is  kindly,  and 
whose  manners  winning,  —  these  are  the  studies  which  are  not 
studied,  but  are  breathed  into  our  natures  as  the  days  and  years 
of  school  life  are  passed  among  them.  They  purify  and 
strengthen  the  better  part  of  the  mind,  and  shame  back  to  their 
recesses  the  baser  impulses.  They  act  like  the  pure  mountain 
air  that  drives  from  our  systems  the  low-land  malarias,  and  con- 
trast with  the  dirt,  tyranny,  and  vulgarity  of  the  old-time  school- 
house  as  New-England  village  homes  with  Irish  hovels. 

Our  educational  buildings  have  improved  just  enough  to  show, 
speaking  figuratively,  the  widening  prospect  that  opens  to  the 
view  as  we  emerge  from  a  valley,  and  begin  the  ascent  of  a  pros- 
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pect  hill ;  but  it  is  a  step  only  which  we  have  yet  made  towards 
the  summit. 

What  needs  yet  be  done  to  improve  our  high  schools  ?  The 
answer  is,  Everything.  First,  they  must  in  all  things  be  made 
more  comfortable  and  more  attractive  than  the  average  of  our 
homes ;  this  will  raise  the  average  standard  of  comfort  and 
taste.  Their  teachers  must  be  models  of  gentle  manners  and 
high  intelligence,  to  raise  the  common  standard  of  manners  and 
intelligence.  If,  in  our  community,  there  be  a  man  or  woman 
of  marked  superiority  of  manners  and  mind,  engage,  if  possible, 
that  person  to  teach  ;  out-bid  all  ordinary  inducements  in  other 
professions,  and  pay  him  or  her  as  you  would  expect-  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  a  distinguished  leader  of  a  profession.  Make  all 
the  higher  educational  buildings  models  of  architectural  beauty 
and  adaptedness,  and  fill  them  year  by  year  with  inexpensive 
but  truthful  works  of  art.  The  admirable  taste  and  culture 
shown  by  the  works  of  the  New- York  Central-Park  Commis- 
sioners, joined  to  their  most  skillful  economy  in  the  pecuniary 
management  of  every  department  of  park  expenditure,  show  that 
it  is  not  impossible  to  find  gentlemen  who  will  handle  the  public 
money  for  the  public  good.  The  school  funds,  whether  of  great 
or  small  cities,  should  be  in  such  care. 

The  high  schools  of  our  large  cities  must  grow,  by  accretion, 
into  vast  metropolitan  universities.  Their  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms  must  be  the  largest  and  best-ordered  in  the  city,  —  not 
merely  for  the  use  of  young  students,  but  free  for  all  citizens 
during  life,  —  so  that  library  associations  shall  notneed  be  organ- 
ized and  maintained  by  private  assessments  on  their  members 
when  the  public-school  funds  can  provide  greater  and  better 
libraries  at  less  expense ;  so  that  lecture  associations  shall  not 
need  to  speculate  with  popular  reputations  by  charging  the 
public  for  halls  and  entrance  fees,  when  the  lecture  system  can 
be  vastly  more  complete,  and  continuously  useful,  under  the 
administration  of  talented  and  paid  representives  of  education, 
in  the  halls  that  the  common-school  fund  should  provide.  Why 
should  library  and  lecture  associations  in  our  large  cities  levy 
contributions  to  support  a  dozen  different  rooms,  and  sets  of 
officers,  and  other  expenses,  when  all  their  work  can  be  done  c 
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a  grander  scale,  more  thoroughly,  and  yet  more  cheaply,  out  of 
the  equalized  taxation  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  community  ? 
Why  should  the  donations  of  good  men  of  wealth,  who  leave 
ample  legacies  to  be  devoted  to  some  educational  purpose,  be 
half  spent  by  paichexecutors  in  buying  real  estate,  and  building 
isolated  structures  to  hold  the  remainders  of  the  gifts,  when  the 
public  grounds  of  the  city,  and  its  own  educational  buildings, 
should  be  reared  and  opened  wide  to  receive  and  gratefully 
commemorate  such  legacies  ?  Why  should  a  great  rich  people 
depend  on  little  corporations  of  artists  and  art  patrons,  or  on 
mirror-stores  and  other  places  for  the  sale  of  elegant  merchan- 
dise, for  their  galleries  of  art,  when  the  same  materials,  aggre- 
gated in  the  permanent  halls  of  free  city  universities,  would  grow 
year  by  year  and  century  by  century  into  galleries  like  those  of 
the  Louvre  ?  Not  slowly  either ;  but  with  such  interest  as  all 
people  take  in  their  children,  so  soon  as  the  halls  of  the  schools 
become  established  as  nucleii  of  art-works,  they  would  be  zealous 
to  fill  them.  All  the  motives  that  make  us  proud  of  our  children, 
our  town,  and  our  country,  and  emulous  of  superiority,  would 
hasten  the  result ;  for  our  ideal  city  university  is  not  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  boys  and  girls  any  more  than  the  Central  Park  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  children.  It  is  to  be  the  club-house  *  of  all 
the  people,  of  every  age  and  condition,  from  child  to  gray  grand- 
sire.  Gymnasiums  have  everywhere  become  a  part  of  our 
schools.  All  citizens,  old  as  well  as  young,  should  have  free  use 
of  them  at  all  times.  Great  pleasure-grounds  must  be  provided 
for  all  the  athletic  sports  of  men,  and  graceful  games  for  women 
as  well  as  for  youth  ;  but  these  may  be  only  a  part  of  the  beau- 
tiful parks  which  should  stretch  around  the  people's  palace,  vast 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  owners  they  represent. 

All  the  great  attractions  of  parks  should  be  a  part  of  the  school 
system.  Arboretums,  botanical  gardens,  zoological  gardens,  mod- 
els for  home  shrubberies  and  parterres,  play-grounds,  skating- 


*  We  beg  pardon  for  demeaning  our  people's  palace  by  seeming  to  assim- 
ilate it  to  those  little,  narrow-based  substitutes  for  it  called  club-houses  ;  but 
the  word  conveys  certain  ideas  of  a  common  place  of  meeting  for  comforts 
and  pleasures  out  of  the  family  circle,  and  is  introduced  for  that  reason. 
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rinks,  and  boating  waters,  all  belong  to  our  free-university  system 
in  the  great  cities,  and  must  be  a  part  of  its  surroundings.  Libra- 
ries, reading-rooms,  gymnasiums,  chemical  laboratories,  lecture- 
halls,  music-rooms,  museums  of  architecture,  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  of  machinery,  of  natural  history,  and  all  the  sciences, 
must  be  its  interior  attractions.  The  individual  donations  that 
in  times  past  have  founded  isolated  establishments  for  one  or 
another  branch  of  education,  or  added  to  the  meagre  funds  of 
ancient  colleges,  should  be  attracted  to  the  high  schools  of  our 
cities,  until,  with  the  common  wealth  of  all  the  people,  and  the 
donations  of  private  munificence,  they  shall  become  the  palaces 
of  America,  —  magnificent  in  architecture,  and  in  the  midst  of 
parks  and  gardens  which  no  private  wealth,  however  ambitious 
or  ostentatious,  can  have  power  to  rival.  The  palaces  of  the 
Alharabra  and  the  Louvre,  the  towers  and  spires  of  Gothic  art, 
the  domes  of  the  Orient,  and  the  gleaming  minarets  of  India, 
all  are  but  studies  for  the  possible  development  of  the  palaces  of 
education  in  America.  Within  a  century  there  will  be  a  hundred 
cities  in  our  country  each  of  which  may  own  palaces  and  parks 
equal  to  any  now  in  existence  ;  and  the  greatest  of  these  cities 
may  produce  masses  of  architecture  as  vast  as  the  Coliseum  of 
Rome,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  mausoleum  of  the  Taje  Mahal  in 
India.  This  is  no  unrealizable  dream  ;  but  a  consummation  as 
easy,  when  once  the  public  spirit  of  the  country  becomes  directed 
towards  it,  as  the  construction  of  the  vast  net-work  of  railroads 
already  in  operation.  Its  realization  should  be  as  natural  and 
certain  under  our  form  of  government  as  the  periodical  duplica- 
tions of  population  and  wealth.  The  dingy  piles  of  old  brick, 
around  which  cluster  the  pleasant  memories  and  the  glories  of 
Harvard  and  Yale,  will,  like  the  deserted  inns  on  old  stage-coach 
roads,  but  serve  to  mark  the  rudeness  and  narrowness  of  the  first 
steps  in  educational  progress.  Already  our  improved  city  high 
schools  have  absorbed  and  completely  assimilated  the  old-style 
"  preparatory  academies."  The  old  colleges  will  be  as  completely 
superseded,  or  digested  into  the  new  system  of  free  universities, 
within  the  next  fifty  years,  unless  adopted  and  supported  by  the 
public  funds  of  the  state  or  city  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  great  donation  of  public  lands  made  a  few  years  since  by 
& 
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Congress  to  the  several  states,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  agri- 
cultural colleges,  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  state  universities  on 
a  noble  scale,  —  such  as  the  Cornell  University  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
seems  likely  to  grow  into.  But  even  this  fund  would  prove  in- 
adequate to  perfect  anything  more  than  the  specific  department 
of  education  for  which  it  was  donated,  unless  supplemented  by  a 
fund  derived  from  annual  taxation  for  that  purpose.  Individual 
donations,  however  generous  or  useful,  should  never  be  relied  on 
to  do  what  it  is  the  first  duty  of  all  the  people  to  do  for  them- 
selves. The  levy  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  in  each  state  for  the 
support  of  one  grand  state  university  would  be  a  tax  almost 
unfelt  by  individuals  ;  and  yet,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth 
of  the  country,  it  would  soon  produce  vast  sums  to  build  up, 
year  by  year,  the  several  departments  of  our  ideal  free  universi- 
ties. In  the  great  cities  the  development  of  their  high  schools 
into  such  universities  seems  too  natural  a  result  not  to  be  inev- 
itable. 

A  dozen  years  ago,  the  great  city  of  New  York,  numbering 
then  less  than  a  million  people,  was  aroused  to  the  desire  for  a 
park.  If  it  had  been  known  beforehand  that  the  consummation 
of  that  desire  would  cost  the  city,  within  a  few  years,  more  than 
five  million  dollars,  there  would  have  been  a  rage  of  economical 
indignation  against  the  extravagance  of  the  project.  Now,  the 
land  which  it  covers  has  alone  cost  $5,185,299;  and  the  succeed- 
ing expenses  of  construction,  up  to  December  30,  1867,  make  a 
total  expenditure  of  $10,214,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  its 
maintenance.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  ; 
but  most  of  the  amount  was  expended  during  the  first  five  years 
after  1857.  The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  park  commis- 
sioners shows  a  steady  annual  decrease  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance ;  the  total  amount  expended  for  both 
objects  being  less  than  $450,000  during  the  year  1867,  of  which 
about  $240,000  represents  the  net  cost  of  maintenance.  Is  New 
York  poorer  or  richer  for  the  expenditure  ?  Everybody  knows 
that  she  is  vastly  richer ;  that  this  same  expenditure  has  all  been 
within  herself,  and  for  herself,  and  has  drawn  to  her  other  wealth 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  attracted  to  New  York. 
Let  us  suppose  that  her  park  commissioners  and  her   school 
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commissioners  shall  join  hands  in  the  great  work  we  have  been 
suggesting ;  and  that  a  free  palace  university  be  projected  to 
form  the  central  figure  and  crowning  glory  of  that  park.  The 
people  of  New  York,  who  own  the  park,  should  insist  on  having 
their  palace  there.  Let  cheaper  acres  be  provided  for  the  water 
of  the  old  square  reservoir,  and  make  its  walls  the  terrace  boun- 
daries of  the  new  palace.  Would  the  city  feel  the  burden  ?  No. 
A  million  dollars  taken  out  of  one  of  her  pockets,  for  such  a 
work,  is  a  million  returned  to  the  other.  It  is  only  taken  out  of 
a  dirty  pocket  to  put  into  a  clean  one.  In  twenty  years  the 
same  million  dollars  could  be  paid  over  again  twenty  times, 
and  structures  reared  costing  twenty  million  dollars.  Within 
the  lives  of  men  now  middle-aged,  our  leading  city,  with  such 
tasteful  genius  as  that  of  Architect  Vaux  to  direct  the  expendi- 
ture, might  furnish  its  citizens  with  a  palace  as  beautiful  as  any 
the  world  now  boasts ;  and  within  a  hundred  years  it  ought  to 
exceed  in  beauty  and  extent  any  previous  architecture.  Smaller 
cities  and  villages  would  quickly  follow,  each  in  proportion  to 
its  means,  the  example  of  the  great  ones ;  so  that  our  high 
schools  everywhere,  in  the  course  of  another  generation,  may 
become  the  most  cherished  and  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  most  useful  of  all  public  monuments. 

What  a  strange  blindness  have  we  been  guilty  of,  to  erect  our 
most  costly  structures  to  cover  the  desks  of  our  municipal 
officers  and  county  servants,  and  a  few  judges  and  lawyers 
and  litigants,  —  buildings  called  city  halls  and  court-houses,  — 
while  neglecting  to  provide  ourselves  and  our  children,  or  even 
our  students,  inventors,  poets,  and  artists,  with  public  rooms ! 
We  have  built  attempts  at  palaces  for  our  commonest  servants 
before  providing  any  for  ourselves,  or  for  our  intellectual  bene- 
factors who  are  not  servants !  There  is  scarcely  a  city  of  fifty 
thousand  people  in  the  United  States  whose  citizens  have  a 
structure  worthy  their  pride,  that  they  can  call  truly  their  own, 
to  use  and  enjoy :  but  they  can  point  you  to  a  fine  church  here, 
a  court-house  there,  or  a  new  city  hall,  or  a  big  hotel,  or  an 
ambitious  opera-house ;  never  to  such  an  educational  palace 
for  the  daily  use  of  themselves  and  their  children  as  should  dom- 
inate all  other  structures,  and  form  the  highest  pride  of  every 
community. 
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The  city  republic  of  Venice,  having  in  her  palmiest  days  about 
the  present  population  of  Boston,  has  for  centuries  been  famous 
for  her  palaces.  Are  an  equal  number  of  American  citizens, 
who  may  concentrate  all  their  public  spirit  in  the  arts  in  rearing 
free  palaces  of  education,  less  able  than  the  Venetians  to  effect 
these  splendid  results  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  A  population  in- 
telligent and  energetic  beyond  any  that  has  before  existed, 
inhabiting  half  a  continent,  fitted  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
densest  population,  and  an  illimitable  accumulation  of  wealth, 
must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  become  more  powerful  for  the 
production  of  grand  works  of  art  than  any  race  or  nation  that 
has  preceded  them. 

The  question  brought  home  to  us,  in  the  infancy  of  our  power, 
is  this :  What  direction  shall  our  public  spirit  and  ambition 
take  ? 

Is  there  anything  upon  which  the  popular  heart  and  our  com- 
mon treasures  may  be  poured,  that  is  so  noble,  so  universal  in 
its  benefits,  and  so  magnificent  in  its  possible  results,  as  these 
educational  parks  and  palaces  ? 

I  scout  the  idea  that  there  is  anything  in  a  republican  form  of 
government  that  requires  us  to  be  simple  in  our  tastes,  or  mod- 
erate in  our  public  expenditures.  Civilization  is  but  the  multi- 
plication of  wants,  and  the  stimulus  of  intelligence  to  gratify 
them.  The  perfection  of  high  culture  is  to  make  all  things  in 
nature  and  art  our  private  property  by  the  gift  of  appreciation. 
The  summit  level  of  democratic  republicanism  is  to  place  all  that 
is  comfortable,  all  that  is  useful,  all  that  is  beautiful  and  inspir- 
ing, within  the  reach  of  all.  To  squander  great  private  fortunes, 
to  realize  private  magnificence,  is  a  purely  selfish  gratification  of 
fine  taste ;  but  to  create  magnificence,  that  is  the  common 
property  of  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  rich,  is  the  grand  unsel- 
fishness of  true  democracy. 

F.  J.  Scott. 


TRANSITION.  •     . 

WHAT  would  a  corn  of  wheat  say  if  it  could  speak  ?  It 
might  say,  "  Do  not  let  me  fall  into  the  dark  ground.  How 
much  pleasanter  it  is  here  on  the  surface,  where  I  can  enjoy  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  and  hear  the  birds  singing  on  the  neighbor- 
ing trees  !  Were  it  not  a  shame  to  deprive  me  of  my  pleasure 
here,  and  throw  me  into  dampness  and  darkness  ?  No  :  let  me 
abide  alone.     What  care  I  for  what  is  to  be  had  underground  ? " 

So,  doubtless,  the  corns  of  wheat  would  argue  if  they,  like  us, 
were  possessed  of  reason.  But,  things  being  otherwise  arranged, 
a  provident  Being  argues  for  them  ;  and  all  he  throws  into  suita- 
ble soil  bring  forth  good  fruit,  —  some  more,  and  others  less.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  seeds  were  left  to  themselves,  having 
their  choice  to  remain  on,  or  go  below  the  surface  of,  the  earth, 
what  would  become  of  them  if  they  chose  the  former  ?  Why, 
having  broken  the  first  law  of  their  being,  they  would  soon  find 
themselves  utterly  forlorn  and  lost.  For  the  sun,  whose  genial 
heat  they  liked  so  much  at  first,  would  shrivel  them  up  at  last 
with  concentrated  rays ;  or  the  fierce  northern  winds  would 
freeze  them  stiff;  or  a  flash  of  lightning  would  blight  them  when 
they  least  expected  it.  And  thus  in  a  short  time  they  would  go 
to  waste  on  the  surface  without  bringing  forth  any  fruit  at  all,  — 
the  victims  of  superficial  glitter.  But,  if  they  chose  to  go  under- 
ground, how  different  it  would  be  with  them  !  To  be  sure,  they 
would  not  like  the  dampness  and  darkness,  nor  the  gradual  decay 
of  their  bodies  either ;  but  how  glad  they  would  be,  when  they 
found  the  surrounding  soil,  as  compensation  for  their  renuncia- 
tion, pouring  new  life  and  loveliness  into  their  hearts,  that  they 
might  appear  above-ground,  and  bear  good  fruit  at  last !  Here, 
in  this  thought  of  Jesus,  lies  life's  first  lesson. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  the  dark  ground  of  self-denial,  the  adver- 
sity occasioned  by  devotion  to  any  beneficent  idea,  is  the  proper 
place  —  nay,  the  only  place — for  the  germination  of  the  human 
being  into  the  higher  life  in  God  ?  History  answers  yes ;  pointing 
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to  the  fact  that  just  in  so  far,  or  rather  in  so  deep,  as  men  have 
fallen  in  this  ground,  and  died,  they  have  brought  forth  profitable 
fruit.  Consider  the  effects  of  a  Christ,  a  Moses,  a  Columbus,  on 
the  world  ;  of  any  of  those,  who,  forcing  themselves  into  oblivion 
of  the  selfish  anxieties  of  ordinary  men,  have  given  up  all  in 
vindication  of  their  ideas  of  beneficence.  Words  cannot  express 
how  much  we  owe  to  men  of  this  kind.  In  their  preference  for 
the  inward-  to  the  outward,  they  have  lost  their  lives  to  find 
them,  as  the  corn  of  wheat  dies  to-day  to  reproduce  itself  in  ver- 
dant vigor  and  beauty  to-morrow.  For,  inasmuch  as  a  man 
works  hard  in  chosen  obscurity  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  himself, 
he  inevitably  reproduces  him,  showing  himself  to  the  world 
again  as  a  new  and  superior  being,  wholly  destitute  of  his  former 
crudity  and  frivolity.  But  this  truth  many  fail  to  realize,  as  they 
prefer  to  think  that  Jesus  germinated  in  Joseph's  tomb  like  the 
beanstalk  in  the  nursery  tale.  The  physical  death  of  Jesus  was 
only  the  opening  of  the  pod  wherein  his  life's  fruit  lay  in  its  full- 
ness. When  Moses  preferred  the  welfare  of  his  people  to  the 
pleasures  of  sin  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  he  fell  into  the  ground, 
and  died,  and  brought  forth  profitable  fruit.  He  germinated  in 
the  solitude  of  the  wilderness  when  he  lay  in  the  grave  of  selfish- 
ness for  forty  long  weary  years.  Here  in  the  garb  of  a  vagrant 
Arab,  away  from  all  the  royal  luxuries  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  he  obtained  his  glorious  idea,  "  I  shall  redeem  this 
people  "  at  last.  And,  by  virtue  of  the  inspiration  thereof,  he 
showed  himself  at  the  court  of  Egypt  again,  as  the  veritable 
ambassador  of  God,  come  to  emancipate  a  nation  of  slaves.  Of 
course,  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  did  what  they  could  to  pre- 
vent him  ;  but  Moses,  with  the  magic  rod  he  obtained  below  the 
surface,  set  them  all  at  naught,  and  ultimately  let  "  his  people  " 
triumphantly  out  of  the  land  of  the  oppressor  just  as  miracu- 
lously as  Luther  delivered  the  Germans  from  papal  power. 
Hence  Moses  must  have  passed  from  the  outward  to  the  inward. 
Where  else  could  he  have  obtained  his  omnipotent  wand  ?  Not 
certainly  in  dominions  of  sense,  or  in  the  land  of  Moab,  as  it 
were,  which  we  must  all  go  through  to  reach  the  "  promised  land." 
Yet  many  think  otherwise :  but  few  of  those,  however,  who 
resemble  Moses  in  character ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  cross, 
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as  he  did,  the  seas  that  lie  between  the  kingdoms  of  earth  and 
heaven.  How  few  undertake  to  cross  these  seas  !  And,  of  those 
who  do  undertake  to  cross  them,  how  few  succeed  in  doing  so  ! 
Nearly  all  of  them  return,  complaining  of  the  hardships  they  have 
undergone,  like  those  who  will  not  venture  on  board  ship  again 
on  account  of  "  inferior  acommodations,"  or  until  they  get  a  "  fair 
wind."  But  as  for  those  who  do  succeed,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  pirate  Egotism  to  detain  them,  in  reaching  the 
other  shore,  not  all  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  a  Croesus  could  in- 
duce them  to  return.  For  they  have  found  the  Eldorado  of  hap- 
piness in  quest  of  which  all  go ;  but  which  few  find,  as  they  are 
not  willing  to  pay  enough  to  pilot  them  thither.  Can  we  conceive 
of  a  Socrates,  a  Spinoza,  or  a  Fichte,  after  their  sacred  expe- 
rience, returning  to  dwell  amid  the  vanities  of  the  life  they  relin- 
quished for  a  better  ?  We  might  as  well  try  to  conceive  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  guise  of  a  hypocritical  pharisee.  And  yet  many, 
even  with  this  certainty  of  adequate  compensation,  even  though 
conscience  shines  in  the  eternal  sky  like  a  star,  always  pointing 
in  the  right  direction,  turn  back  or  aside,  and  steer  for  one  or 
others  of  the  many  islands  of  selfish  wish,  —  islands,  which,  like 
the  one  in  the  story  of  Sinbad  the  sailor's  voyage,  turn  into 
spasmodic  leviathans,  and  ingulf  them  forever  in  the  surround- 
ing waves.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  will  only  adhere  to 
his  idea  of  beneficence,  he  becomes  his  own  Columbus ;  and 
nothing,  neither  passion  nor  pride,  —  who,  however,  sometimes 
mutiny, — can  prevent  him  from  reaching  the  shore  of  the  eternal 
world  in  whose  happy  clime  he  joyfully  abides  forevermore. 
But  now,  as  we  have  digressed  from  our  first  figure  to  draw  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  "  transition  "  to  the  heaven  within,  I  will 
return  thereto,  and  draw  another  in  harmony  with  it.  Can  we 
not  say  conscience  and  reason,  which  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  always  point  a  monitory  finger  to  the  right  place  for  us  to 
fall  into  the  ground,  and  die  ;  to  the  place,  where,  how  great  so- 
ever the  outward  adversity,  true  happiness  flows  into  our  being 
as  new  life  and  joy  flow  in  the  bulb  that  lies  buried  in  the  cold 
but  creative  earth  ?  But  this  people  are  not  far  enough  advanced 
to  realize.  They  persist,  to  their  detriment,  in  remaining  on  the 
surface  of  life,  where  they  are  ultimately  destroyed  by  the 
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ant  but  baneful  influences  that  induced  them  to  prefer  it  to  the 
redemptive  soil  beneath.  Like  children  at  a  show  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  they  gaze  on  the  panoramic  phenomena  of 
life,  never  dreaming  of  what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes. 
Erroneously  founding  their  hopes  of  happiness  on  their  sensuous 
experiences,  they  take  the  appearance  for  the  reality ;  and  as 
this  mistake  involves  a  loss  of  the  object  in  the  method,  hence 
arises  all  their  misery.  For  inasmuch  as  happiness,  according 
to  highest  reason,  is  the  object  inherent  in  the  human  race,  it  is 
invariably  missed  whenever  it  is  sought  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
highest  reason.  And  every  method  based  on  a  sensuous  expe- 
rience is  contrary  to  highest  reason,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
typify  justly  the  spiritual  or  psychical  experience  which  cannot 
be  measured  by  limited  sense  alone,  like  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
theologian  therefore,  connecting  Christianity  with  a  common- 
sense  philosophy,  bungles  grievously  unless  his  soul  uncon- 
sciously transcends  the  limits  his  learning  has  set  to  it.  But 
the  worst  bunglers  are  those,  who,  as  Carlyle  says,  "form  a 
theory  that  there  is  no  theory ;  that  nothing  is  certain,  in  this 
world,  except  this  fact  of  pleasure  being  pleasant :  so  they  try  to 
realize  what  trifling  modicum  of  pleasure  they  can  come  at,  and 
to  live  contentedly  therewith,  winking  hard."  He,  for  instance, 
who  would  derive  his  happiness  from  the  possession  of  pelf, 
finds,  after  all  is  over,  that  avarice  has  plucked  it  from  its  bosom 
on  the  way  while  he  was  filling  his  pocket  with  his  beloved  gold. 
Is  there  anything  in  the  dying  utterance  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
"  If  I  had  served  my  God  so  well  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he 
would  not  forsake  me  in  my  old  age"  ?  or  is  it  only  the  expression 
of  regret  on  losing  the  favor  of  his  king  ?  To  me  it  sounds  like 
the  reproach  of  conscience  in  a  soul  blighted  on  the  surface  of 
life.  And  so  it  always  is  with  those,  who,  irrespective  of  recti- 
tude of  purpose,  think  gratification  of  selfish  wish  according  to 
highest  reason.  In  their  ignorance,  they  are  like  the  benighted 
traveler,  who,  pursuing  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  mistaking  it  for  a 
kindly  beacon,  gets  an  armful  of  mud  for  his  pains. 

How  superficial  the  present  age  is,  in  consequence  of  living  in 
the  outward,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  future  outward,  is  evident  from 
the  ravages  of  avarice.     That  demon  is  going  hand  in  hand  with 
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supersition  to  keep  mankind  back  in  this  age  of  transition  from 
the  outward  to  the  inward.  He  haunts  the  barren  region  of 
materialistic  thought,  and  devours  souls  as  ruthlessly  as  the 
hungry  barnfowl  snaps  up  stray  corns  of  wheat  on  the  public 
highway.  In  the  guise  of  Messrs.  Liquor  Dealer  and  Flour 
Monopoly,  he  annually  ruins  tens  of  thousands,  whom,  that  he 
may  be  safe  from  their  vengeance,  he  gathers  together  in  the 
most  comfortable  jails  in  existence.  In  him  the  Devil  finds  an 
excellent  coadjutor.     By  his  princely  aid,  incased  in  an  armor  of 

• 

golden  scales,  he  can  enter  a  church,  and  set  at  naught  all  her 
exorcisms.  For  the  priest,  notwithstanding  his  piety  and  high 
social  position,  very  often  only  succeeds  in  knocking  off  his 
scales.  He  makes  a  terrible  noise,  to  be  sure,  and  halloos  to  the 
Devil  to  begone.  But  the  Devil  only  looks  contrite,  and,  dropping 
his  customary  scale  into  the  plate,  runs  off  victorious,  like 
Hippomenes  ;  while  the  priest,  like  Atalanta,  picks  up  the  scale. 
Whereupon  his  Infernal  Majesty  laughs  ;  as  he  is  sure  of  an  invi- 
tation to  lay  the  foundationngtone  of  a  steeple,  a  thing  for  which 
he  has  rather  a  weakness.  But  as  a  man  cannot  sow  the  winds, 
or  devils  either,  I  presume,  without  reaping  the  whirlwind,  he 
must  take  the  compensation  he  merits.  As  in  the  case  of  Midas, 
who  brought  the  wrath  of  the  gods  on  his  head  by  being  too 
fond  of  gold,  the  ears  of  the  people  of  to-day  are  growing  re- 
markably like  those  of  the  animal  least  of  all  celebrated  for  its 
wit.  For,  when  one  becomes  too  fond  of  making  money,  he 
never  even  dreams  of  making  mind,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
becomes  as  stupid  as  he  is  rich.  England,  for  instance,  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  has  15,000,000  of  the  best  mechanics 
under  the  sun,  and  1,200,000  of  them  in  jails  and  poorhouses. 
Whence  comes  all  our  intemperance,  squalor,  destitution,  deso- 
lation, as  well  as  the  turbid  tide  of  iniquity  that  inundates  our 
prisons  every  month  ?  Can  we  not  frace  some  of  it  down  to 
those  who  persist  in  looking  for  virtue,  the  fruit  of  true  knowl- 
edge, on  the  branches  of  mythologies  and  sensuous  philosophies  ? 
For,  when  we  talk  to  them  about  the  essence  of  Christianity 
apart  from  its  sectarian  interpretation,  they  say,  "  Away  with 
your  idle  dreams  and  vagaries !  What  we  want  is  something 
hearable,  tastable,  tangible.  Talk  to  us  of  heavenly  music, 
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manna,  crowns  of  gold,  if  you  will,  but  —  no  mysticism.  Noth- 
ing that  our  Christian  common  sense  can't  understand,  except 
the  Trinity.  Unless  you  can  guarantee  us  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  what  is  the  use  of  our 
being  just,  honest,  good?  And  then  they  deluge  us  with  a 
shower  of  tracts,  laboring  to  prove  that  such  a  thing  as  religion 
may  exist,  but  only  as  something  peculiar  to  certain  individuals, 
showing  itself  from  time  to  time  in  pious  revivalist,  women  and 
ministers  like  the  Holy  Ghost  in  popular  prayer-meetings  No 
wonder  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
church  to-day !  The  human  soul  cannot  live  on  the  husks  of 
ancient  religion.  As  Gesler  placed  the  Austrian  duke's  hat  upon 
a. high  pole,  and  ordered  the  enslaved  Swiss  to  do  it  honor,  the 
Church  places  her  dogmas  in  the  pulpit,  and  commands  the 
masses  to  worship  them.  But  little  does  the  Church  think,  when 
she  does  so,  that  she  is  provoking  many  a  William  Tell  to  deliver 
people  from  the  absurdities  which  neutralize  her  beneficence. 
Judging  from  what  has  transpired  in  the  last  twenty  years,  we 
would  compare  her  to  a  bird  in  the  moulting  season,  that 
screams  whenever  her  plumes  her  pulled,  but  drops  them  quietly 
whenever  they  are  ready  to  fall  off.  The  church  has  dropped 
more  than  one  dogma  since  we  remember,  but  not  without  a 
prolonged  cry ;  a  circumstance  which  we  think  an  excellent  sign 
of  transition.  Even  the  Unitarians  had  to  modify  their  standing 
preamble  not  very  long  ago.  The  Thirty-nine  in  effect  are  dis- 
appearing one  by  one.  The  same  mania  for  publishing  denomi- 
national works  rages  with  more  violence  than  ever.  On  every  side 
of  us  we  observe  popular  ministers  piling  up  stacks  of  Bibles, 
prayer-books,  and  religious  magazines  and  tracts,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  driving  the  Devil  off.  As  the  fashionable  confectioner  turns 
out  jelly  in  a  new  shape  every  year,  the  press  turns  out  Christian 
theology.  This  age  teems  with  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  expla- 
nations and  emendations,  Christian  consolation  and  damnation 
theories.  There  they  are  filling  old  book-stores  and  the  libraries 
of  sympathizing  friends,  unlocked,  unopened,  the  evanscent 
tokens  of  clerical  length  of  ear,  purse,  and,  I  may  say,  face  too. 
Nowadays  people  are  too  conscious  of  their  religion :  on  the 
principle  that  a  man  never  thinks  of  his  stomach  unless  it  is 
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out  of  order,  there  must  surely  be  something  the  matter  with  it. 
But  this  is  to  be  expected,  as  people  are  generally  a  little  sick  at 
first  when  they  pass  from  one  world  to  another.  But  this  state 
of  affairs  will  always  be  until  people  fall  into  the  ground,  and, 
dying  there,  reproduce  themselves  in  new  glory  as  the  men  they 
worship  have  done  —  fall  into  the  dark  but  beneficial  soil  of 
self-denial,  where  they  alone  can  germinate  into  the  higher  life 
in  God,  wherein  the  entire  race  is  destined  to  dwell  at  last, 
freed  from  the  inimical  influences  that  conspire  to  prevent 
them  from  crossing  its  threshold.  How  long  this  transition  from 
the  outward  to  the  inward  will  last,  we  can  have  no  idea ;  but  this 
we  know,  —  it  depends  entirely  upon  individual  effort.  Happy 
he  who  has  a  divine  ideal,  and  can  devote  himself  to  it ;  for  he  will 
be  among  the  transfigured,  —  those  heroic  ones,  who,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  malign  powers  of  the  surface,  after  infinite  hardship 
and  toil,  penetrated  to  the  world  within,  and,  discovering  there 
the  salvation  of  men,  received,  as  Moses  did,  a  rod  from  God  to 
work  it  out.  Let  us  rejoice  in  our  Goethes,  Emersons,  and  Car- 
lyles  ;  for  do  their  rods,  blossoming  as  they  do,  when  they  are 
compared  with  those  of  pretenders,  not  ever  point  towards 
the  promised  land  ?  But,  like  the  ungrateful  Israelites  of  old 
on  their  way  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  many  stop  to  murmur, 
grumble,  and  worship  golden  calves  by  the  way.  Nor  are  all  the 
spies  we  send  out  like  Caleb  and  Joshua :  the  majority  return 
discouraged,  telling  stories  of  the  terrible  giants,  ogres,  and 
griffins  which  they  have  met  on  the  road ;  which  they  say  we 
cannot  possibly  conquer.  But  have  we  faith  bravery  ?  If  we 
have,  we  shall  get  there  at  last  in  defiance  of  all  the  sons  of 
Anak,  though  doubtless  more  than  one  Moses  is  yet  to  die  on  an 
elevation  only  in  sight  of  the  blessed  shores.  Let  us  make  haste 
to  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die. 

A.  H.  Lepper 
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CHIPS. 
II. 

ALIGHT  tone  and  a  weighty  word  show  the  master.  The 
steps  of  the  feeble  are  heavy ;  the  feet  of  a  strong  and  swift 
walker  seem  to  touch  the  earth  only  by  courtesy.  Light  and 
sure,  —  that  is  the  stroke  of  the  artist ;  heavy  and  uncertain,  of 
the  bungler. 

"  Two  heads  are  better  than  one."  Better  than  which  one  ? 
The  wise  may  learn  from  the  unwise ;  for  fools  have  often  some 
wit  for  others'  use,  though  none  for  their  own.  Two  heads 
together  are  better  than  either  alone  only  when  it  lies  with  the 
superior  mind  to  decide.  The  joint  counsel  of  two  is  a  sum  ;  the 
joint  decision  of  two  is  but  an  average. 

Heavy  people  refuse  faith  to  ideas,  and  think  nothing  real  but 
that  which  is  tangible.  Why  are  not  they  disturbed  that  the 
earth  revolves  upon  an  ideal  axis  rather  than  upon  an  axletree, 
like  a  cart-wheel  ? 

Renan's  "Jesus"  has  beauty ;  but  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  soap- 
bubble, —  an  iridescence  of  the  finer  enthusiasms,  and,  within  it, 
nothing.  Necessarily,  for  Renan  recognizes  no  absolute  truth. 
His  philosophy  is  that  false  Hegelianism,  which,  for  an  absolute 
becoming  (or  coming  to  be),  substitutes  absolute  surface. 

Darwin's  derivation  of  all  development  from  the  "  struggle  for 
life"  gives  no  account  of  love  and  duty,  of  the  impulse  to 
bounty,  of  that  pure  cogency  of  an  idea  which  compels  one  to 
put  forth  his  thought  at  the  peril  of  his  existence.  How  did  all 
this  come  to  be,  if  the  sole  motive  of  growth  is  the  desire  to 
exist  ? 
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Le  bon  Dieu.  How  polite  the  Parisians  are  !  But  why  does 
Ruskin  growl  ?  My  dog  wags  his  tail  upon  me,  and  tells  me  by 
expressive  pantomime  that  he  thinks  me  the  best  of  men,  when 
he  wishes  a  gobbet  of  meat,  and  expects  to  obtain  it.  Not  hav- 
ing that  caudal  convenience,  the  human  species  must  wag 
another  member. 

The  foolish  man  thinks  as  he  wills ;  the  wise  wills  as  he 
thinks.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord,"  in  other  words,  the  adoration 
of  eternal  truth,  is  indeed  "  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

Formerly,  a  chief  cause  of  ignorance  was  the  scarcity  of 
books  ;  now,  a  chief  cause  is  their  abundance.  The  greater 
number  of  modern  readers  resemble  those  long-legged  water 
insects  which  we  children  used  to  call  "skaters."  Skip,  and 
away  they  go  !  The  old  dry-land  intelligence,  which  put  a  good 
book  to  the  lips,  and  drank  from  it  as  a  connoisseur  drinks  wine, 
slowly,  with  rich,  deep  gusto,  and  a  lasting  exhilaration  of  spirit, 
is  among  the  lost  powers  of  mankind. 

Would  you  make  your  word  or  deed  effective  ?  Engage  in  it 
the  complicity  of  nature.     Only  seeds  germinate. 

The  remotest  island  joins  itself  beneath  the  sea  to  both  conti- 
nents ;  and  that  heart  is  but  worthless  drift-stuff  which  does  not, 
beneath  the  spaces  of  solitude,  or  the  more  dissociating  turmoil 
of  talk  and  rage  of  interest;  unite  with  the  heart  of  humanity. 
A  soul  is  magnanimous  in  proportion  as  in  it  the  distinction  of 
one  and  the  other  is  subordinated  by  a  consciousness  that  inte- 
grates rather  than  divides.  He  only  is  whole  in  whom  reigns 
the  spirit  of  the  whole. 

All  the  tragedy  of  history  culminates  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Who  has  enough  considered  the  awful  last  words,  "  My  God !  my 
God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? "  Such  a  sun  setting  in 
cloud !     Ah ! 

The  zenith  is  over  each  man's  head.     Preach  that ! 
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Modern  civilization,  as  compared  with  ancient,  exhibits,  no 
doubt,  a  softening  of  manners,  which  would  be  encouraging  were 
it  not  accompanied  with  a  softening  of  brain. 

Where  is  the  earth  ?  In  the  solar  system.  Where  is  the 
solar  system  ?  In  a  certain  part  of  our  stellar  system.  Where 
is  this  last  ?  We  locate  it  by  relation  to  some  other.  Where  is 
that  other  ?  We  can  give  its  position  only  by  reference  to  this. 
Let  a  man  define  himself  only  by  his  surroundings,  and  he  finds 
himself,  in  the  last  result,  nowhere.  I  am  where  my  thought  is. 
Where  resolves  itself  into  what. 

"  Going  into  society."  Since  society  has  come  to  mean  gas- 
lights and  waltzes,  small  talk  and  late  suppers,  we  want  a  word 
to  denote  that  communitive  life  of  humanity  which  endows  and 
fructifies  every  individual  life. 

I  like  large,  slow  natures,  that  respire  universal  truths  and  per- 
ennial interests  with  deep  breaths.  Their  slowness  does  not  dis- 
turb me.  It  takes  time  to  adjust  the  telescope ;  but  one  can 
afford  to  wait.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  as  lief  have  a  thistle 
for  bedfellow  as  have  for  companion  one  of  those  smart,  peck- 
ing wits  that  resembles  a  hen,  —  quick  of  sight  for  a  grub  or 
worm,  but  without  eye  for  the  stars  and  the  horizon. 

The  better  part  of  a  he-goat's  head  is  on  the  outside.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  him  who  can  think  only  argumentatively. 
His  thinking  is  all  butting. 

Bacon  defines  poetry  as  a  "  conforming  of  the  shows  of  things 
to  the  wishes  of  the  mind."  If  so,  the  "  Lear  "  and  the  "  Othello" 
are  not  poems.  The  loftiest  poetry  of  the  world  represents  the 
partial  defeat  of  all  mortal  wishes.  What  does  this  signify  but 
that  the  wishes  are  themselves  partial?  The  scope  of  man's 
being  is  not  measured  by  that  of  his  desires.  "  He  that  would 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it,"  —  all  the  poetry  of  morals  is  in 
that. 
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There  are  some  who  reason  thus  :  "  Jesus  thought  himself  the 
Messiah.  He  was  not  so  in  the  sense  of  his  conception  ;  there- 
fore Christianity  is  at  bottom  a  delusion,  and  must  be  set  aside." 
Columbus  set  out  to  find  a  western  route  to  the  Indies  :  he 
died  thinking  he  had  done  so,  —  is  it  the  less  true  that  he  dis- 
covered America?  To  judge  the  great  actors  in  history  by  their 
formal  conceptions  is  to  judge  a  book  by  its  binding.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Christ  has  been  the  most  powerful  constructive 
force  known  in  the  history  of  mankind.  A  soul  of  such  grand- 
eur as  to  give  it  room,  and  of  such  nobility  as  to  give  it  veri- 
similitude, is  not  to  be  measured  with  the  yardstick  of  opinion. 

D.  A.  W. 


WHY? 


HERE  are  sown  life's  many  seeds, 
Potent,  though  so  small ; 
Some  of  grain,  and  some  of  weeds : 

Who  knows  when  they  fall  ? 
Yet  our  fallow  ground  receives, 
Cultivates,  and  cherishes, — 
Purified  by  all. 

Cereals,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  earth, 

Ripen  each  to  bless  ; 
Weeds  but  draw  earth's  virus  out 

In  their  ugliness : 
So  we  bid  each  grow  and  thrive ; 
Weeds,  as  well  as  roses,  live 

For  our  happiness. 
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Holy  loves  and  heavenly  hopes, 

Jarring  deeds  of  strife, 
Clash  together  in  our  souls, 

Fill  our  checkered  life, 
Bid  the  ferment  rise  and  fall : 
God  is  in  and  over  all, 

With  his  blessing  rife. 

Friends  in  truth  and  verity, 

Friends  but  in  a  name, 
Jostling  side  by  side  with  us, 

Our  affections  claim : 
Time  shall  tell  why  this  is  true, 
Time  shall  read  to  me  and  you 

Truthfully  each  aim. 

Why  with  gold  is  mingled  dross, 

Godlike  love  with  sin, 
Why  we  seem  to  suffer  loss 

WThen  high  motives  win,  — 
Difficult,  solutions  now  ; 
But,  Eternal  Ages !  thou 

Answerings  shalt  begin. 

We  may  find  each  blighting  worm 

And  each  withering  care 
Rids  us  of  some  noxious  germ, 

Leaving  us  more  fair : 
Thus,  from  evil,  good  shall  rise, 
Bearing  us  towards  the  skies, 

Up  the  winding  stair. 

Lita  Barney  Sayles. 


HORACE- MANN. 

HORACE  MANN  was  born  Feb.  25,  1844,  and  died  of 
consumption,  after  a  short  illness,  Nov.  11,  1868,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four.  During  his  boyhood  he  was  strongly  attracted  to 
the  study  of  chemistry,  and  amused  himself  by  making  experi- 
ments in  a  small  laboratory  in  his  father's  house.  Contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  though  not  without  much  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  the  thoughtful  youth,  he  did  not  enter  college ; 
though  the  mature  style  of  his  papers,  and  the  pure  Latin  of  his 
"  Flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  and  the  practical  nature  of  his 
suggestions  while  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Boston  Society, 
must  have  convinced  one  that  his  was  no  one-sided  mind,  and 
that  it  had  been  rounded  and  matured  far  beyond  the  usual 
mental  breadth  and  culture  of  others  of  his  age.  Declining, 
then,  to  enter  upon  the  four  years  of  college  life  which  lay  open 
before  him,  eagerly  embraced  by  most  young  men  of  his  aims 
and  habits  of  life,  he  threw  himself,  with  his  characteristic  fond-* 
ness  of  study  and  scholarly  devotion,  into  scientific  pursuits. 
He  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  i860,  where 
finally  he  became  a  student  in  botany  of  Professor  Gray,  pre- 
viously studying  conchology  with  Professor  Agassiz.  But  he  at 
last  became  wholly  absorbed  in  botanical  studies,  enjoying  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  rich  herbarium  at  Cambridge,  where, 
as  a  special  student  of  Professor  Gray,  he  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1867,  after  a  rigid  examination 
by  Professors  Gray,  Torrey,  and  Agassiz. 

In  1864,  he  had  accompanied  Mr.  W.  T.  Brigham  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  remaining  there  over  a  year,  making,  with 
Mr.  Brigham,  a  thorough  botanical  exploration  of  those  islands, 
not  omitting  to  study  the  distribution  of  the  plants  as  regulated 
by  the  physical  geography  of  the  islands.  The  results  of  this 
extended  survey  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  floras  on  the 
globe  were  communicated  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
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and  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  he  was  publishing  them  in  a  more 
extended  form,  under  the  title,  "  Flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands/' 
in  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Essex  Institute,  at  Salem,  when  he 

was  taken  away. 

"As  a  result  of  our  Hawaiian  exploration,"  writes  Mr.  Brig- 
ham,  "  five  new  genera  were  added  to  the  flora,  one  of  which  was 
dedicated  to  him  under  the  name  of  Hesperoroannia,  while,  of 
n£w  species  of  flowering  plants,  no  less  than  seventy-one,  or  more 
than  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  entire  phaenogamous  Hawaiian  flora 
was' discovered." 

His  "  Enumeration  of  Hawaiian  Plants "  is  prefaced  by  a 
sketch  of  previous  botanical  explorations  in  these  islands,  with  a 
description  of  their  physical  geography,  and  remarks  on  the 
distribution  of  the  plants.  The  lichens,  to  which  Mr.  Mann 
paid  especial  attention,  were  catalogued  by  Prof.  E.  Tuckerman 
of  Amherst,  who  remarks  that  "  a  large  proportion  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  due  entirely  to  Mr.  Mann's  researches,  directed 
as  they  were  by  previous  study  of  North  American  lichens/' 

We  have  noticed  the  botanical  works  of  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  because  in  the  quiet  walks  of  scientific  research  his 
•  mature  days  were  entirely  spent.  We  have  seen  his  labors  as  a 
botanist :  let  a  friend  pay  a  tribute  to  those  best  qualities  in  the 
traveler  and  the  man,  which  are  invariably  tested  on  a  long 
journey  in  foreign  lands.  His  fellow-traveler,  Mr.  Brigham, 
says,  "  For  more  than  a  year  we  were  constant  companions  ;  and 
many  a  long  ride,  many  a  weary  walk,  did  we  share.  For  more 
than  six  months  we  kept  house  together  in  Honolulu,  and  from 
the  first  day  to  the  last  he  was  the  same  modest,  retiring,  hard- 
working, unselfish,  conscientious  man.  Thoroughly  alive  to  all 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature  there  surrounding  him,  he 
often  wrote  home  that  he  enjoyed  every  moment ;  and  often, 
indeed,  have  I  seen  him  in  perfect  ecstasy  over  the  discovery  of 
some  new  plant  after  a  hard  climb  up  some  island  precipice."* 

But  the  severe  studies  in  the  herbarium  were  but  a  part  of  the 


♦Obituary  notice   in  the  proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  December,  1868. 
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young  botanist's  life.  A  resistless  spirit. of  work  and  the  most 
unremiting  intellectual  activity  urged  him  on,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  hurried  him  to  an  untimely  death.  He  gave  himself  no 
rest,  even  after  the  dangers  of  an  insidous  disease  rose  before 
him ;  for  even  while  friendly  eyes  cdbld  see  that  the  hand  of  death 
was  almost  laid  upon  him*  and  friendly  counsels  urged  him  to 
seek  a  warmer  climate,  and  entire  relief  from  study,  he  was 
engaged  in  carrying  Prof.  Gray's  "  Field,  Garden,  and  Forest 
Botany  "  through  the  press  (the  author  being  absent  in  Europe), 
and  still  occupied  himself  with  slight  botanical  labors.  "He 
worked  himself  to  death,"  —  a  phrase  too  common  with  us  in 
America.  He  was  truly  a  martyr  to  science,  and  fell  by  disease 
contracted  in  her  service. 

Returning  to  Cambridge  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Assistant  to  Professor  Gray,  and  soon 
after  was  elected  Instructor  in  Botany  in  Harvard  College.  For 
his .  lectures  at  the  college  he  prepared  himself  by  delivering  a 
very  acceptable  course  of  lectures  on  Structural  Botany  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  repeated 
them  at  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem.  These  lectures  were 
characterized  by  great  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness,  show- 
ing a  perfect  mastery  of  the  subject  in  its  generalities  as  well 
as  the  many  details  he  presented,  and  were  delivered  extem- 
poraneously, with  great  ease  and  facility  of  expression,  consider- 
ing his  inexperience  in  public  speaking. 

His  studies  in  the  Hawaiian  flora  indicate  how  thoroughly 
grounded  he  was  in  the  principles  of  scientific  research,  and  how 
familiar  he  was  with  the  flora  of  his  own  land,  even  in  those 
groups  neglected  by  most  botanists.  The  editors  of  the  "  Amer- 
ican Naturalist "  were  frequently  indebted  to  him  for  botanical 
information ;  and  the  identification  of  specimens  sent  them  to 
be  named,  the  answers  to  inquiries  printed  in  their  magazine, 
and  the  reviews  he  contributed  to  its  pages,  evince  a  critical 
acumen  and  scholarly  spirit  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  botanical  students. 

All  the  results  of  this  short  life,  finished  when  most  men  are 
still  preparing  themselves  for  active  life,  show  an  aptitude  for 
work,  a  concentration  of  the  mental  powers,  and  consequent 
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self-abnegation  and  modesty,  that  mark  the  veteran  student.     If 

all   this  was  accomplished  in  so   few  years,  how  much  would 

American  science  have  been  honored,  and  the  sum  of  human 

knowledge  increased,  had  those  labors  been   extended  to   the 

usual  number  of  years  allowed  an  active  intellect !     With  such 

capabilities,  and  #11  his  inherited  and  acquired  love  of  nature, 

and  zeal  in  laboring  to  expound  the  works  of  the  Creator,  we 

must  deplore  the  loss  American  science  has  sustained  in  his 

death. 

His  friends  knew  his  worth  as  a  man  and  member  of  .society, 

his  rare  modesty,  unaffected  manners,  his  simplicity  and  high- 

mindedness,  and   his   reverence  and  love  for  the  God  whose 

thoughts,  manifested  in  the  leaf,  the  flower,  and  the  fruit,  he 

delighted  above  all  things  else  to  seek  out,  and  reveal  to  his 

fellow-men. 

A.  S.  P. 


WORDS   VERSUS    DEEDS.* 

A  PARAPHRASE. 

A  certain  man  had  two  sons ;  and  he  came  to  the  first,  and  said,  Son,  go 
work  to-day  in  my  vineyard.  He  answered,  I  will  not :  but  afterward  he 
repented,  and  went.  And  he  came  to  the  second,  and  said  likewise.  And 
he  answered,  I  go,  sir ;  and  went  not  Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of 
his  father  ? — Matt.  xxi.  28-31. 

SOCRATES  {conversing  with  his  friends  in  the  public 
square).  If  any  one  wishes  to  learn  the  carpenter's  or  the 
shoemaker's  trade,  he  can  easily  find  an  instructor ;  or  if  he  de- 
sires to  have  his  horse  broken  to  the  bit,  or  his  ox  to  the  yoke, 
there  are  enough  ready  to  undertake  the  work :  but  if  he  himself 
wishes  to  become  a  good  man,  or  to  have  his  son  or  any  other 
member  of  his  family  made  so,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  tell  to 
whom  to  apply. 

Hippias  {entering  the  square,  after  a  long  absence  from  Athens). 

•     ■     -  _ 

*  See  Xenophon't  Memorabilia. 
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What,  Socrates !     Still  saying  the  same  old  things  we  heard 
you  saying  before  I  left  the  city  ? 

Soc.  Yes  ;  and,  what  is  more  wonderful,  I  still  talk  on  the 
same  subjects:  but  you,  Hippias,  being  learned,  doubtless  do 
otherwise. 

Hip.  There  you  are  right,  O  Socrates !  for  I  always  endeavor 
to  say  something  new. 

Soc.  Indeed!  I  suppose  then,  if  you  were  asked  whether 
five  and  five  make  ten,  you  would,  to  avoid  repeating  yourself, 
answer  at  one  time  in  one  way,  and  at  another  time  in  another. 

Hip.  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  in  regard  to  such  things,  I 
presume  I  should  do  as  you  yourself  would,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Is  it  possible  !  Then  you  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
as  dull  as  I. 

Hip.  Joking  aside,  O  Socrates!  what  I  complain  of  is,  that 
you  seem  to  ask  questions  merely  for  the  sake  of  confuting  and 
ridiculing  those  who  try  to  answer  you  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
you  are  very  careful  not  to  advance  anything  of  your  own,  for 
fear  that  you  might  be  called  on  to  explain  and  defend  it.  It  is 
so,  for  instance,  in  the  questions  you  ask  about  justice  and  vir- 
tue ;  you  draw  out  the  opinions  of  others,  but  you  never  state 
your  own.    Am  I  not  right  ? 

Soc.  On  the  contrary,  my  friend,  I  think  I  am  continually 
demonstrating  my  own  belief  concerning  justice  and  virtue  ;  and 
not  respecting  these  only,  but  also  concerning  the  other  subjects 
about  which  I  inquire. 

Hip.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  how  you  make  such 
demonstration. 

Soc.  By  my  course  of  life ;  by  my  actions,  which  certainly 
speak  as  loud  as  words. 

Hip.  Oh,  I've  nothing  to  say  against  your  living:  that  is 
positive  enough,  as  we  all  allow. 

Soc.  Well,  Hippias,  the  true  philosopher  teaches  by  virtue 
of  what  he  is,  rather  than  by  virtue  of  what  he  says. 

D.  H.  M. 


FROM    THE   COUNTRY. 

[CARL  WRENSLER'S    REPORT   OF   HIMSELF  AND   OTHERS.] 

XII. 

Bishop  Lighthouse  and  Aunt  Flora.* 

AS  regards  the  conversation  between  the  Rev.  Jerry  Dupont 
and  my  father,  I  shall  dismiss  it  with  a  single  extract  from 
Aunt  Flora's  long  report. 

The  door  connecting  the  two  apartments  being  no  barrier  to 
their  voices,  Aunt  Flora  used  her  privilege.  She  was  by  far 
too  anxious  as  tq  the  turn  affairs  would  take,  not  to  listen. 

The  same  evening  she  wrote  in  her  "  Note-book  "  a  complete 
account  of  all  she  had  heard. 

I  present  this  passage  just  as  it  there  appears :  — 

Dupont.     I  sincerely  hope  that  you  have  misunderstood  the  bishop. 

Wrensler.  I  think  not.  How  could  I  do  so  ?  What  do  you  make 
out  of  what  I  say  he  said  ?  Do  you  misunderstand  my  meaning  ?  I 
report  him  as  closely  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

Dupont.  And  you  say  that  Bishop  Lighthouse,  in  conversation  with 
yourself,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  Thomas  Paine  ? 

Wrensler.     I  do. 

Dupont.     It  is  passing  strange. 

Wrensler.  I  can't  say  as  to  that  But  he  certainly  said  of  Paine 
as  much  as  this.  He  said,  "  Paine,  during  the  Revolution,  and  after- 
wards, showed  all  the  qualities  of  a  noble  character ;  and,  had  he 
not  made  his  attack  upon  the  Bible,  his  name  would  undoubtedly  have 
come  down  to  us  as  pure  as  any  of  the  best  names  of  that  period." 
And  he  also  said,  "  It  was  the  same  earnestness  of  character,  which 
led  him  to  the  foremost  posts  of  danger  for  civil  freedom  in  America 
and  in  France,  which  led  him  to  take  up  his  unrelenting  weapons 


*  I  have  concluded  to  inUoduce  headings  to  my  chapters,  hereafter,  for 
my  own  convenience  and  for  the  reader's. 
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against  revealed  religion.  He  was  as  fearless  in  one  respect  as  in  the 
other.  In  this,  he  differed  from  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Hardly 
a  leading  character  of  the  Revolution  but  was  out  of  the  Christian 
communion,  and  a  Rationalist.  Paine  by  no  means  stood  alone  in  his 
estimate  of  the  Scriptures,  save  when  the  public  eye  was  upon  him. 
Then  he  was  deserted  by  all :  even  Washington,  for  political  reasons, 
kept  himself  behind  the  scenes,  and  declined  to  take^any  steps  towards 
Paine's  liberation  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  French  Bastile. 

"  That  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  fathers  was  Rationalistic,  may  be 
seen,"  he  said,  "  in  their  neglect  to  put  into  the  Constitution  even  the 
recognition  of  God,  to  say  nothing  about  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Puritan  fathers  did  not  thus  forget  their  God  and  his  sacred  Word." 

Dupont.  The  bishop  is  incomprehensible,  if  he  is  not  "  above  all 
things  deceitful." 

Wrlnslek.  Not  at  all.  The  bishop  is  an  honest  man.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  more  he  said. 

I  asked  him  to  give  me  his  idea  of  the  Bible.     It  was  a  year  ago. 

"  Open  the  Bible,"  said  he.  "  Make  yourself  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tents as  you  do  with  every  other  book.  What  do  you  find  ?  You  find 
therein  a  history  of  a  remarkable  race.  You  find  in  the  experience 
of  this  race  different  epochs  marking  its  growth.  You  read  the  biog- 
raphies of  great  men,  who  were  its  prophets  and  saviours.  These  men 
grew  up  out  of  their  times,  and  re-acted  upon  their  times,  drawing  the 
age  after  them  towards  a  fulfillment  of  its  own  ideal. 

"  The  principal  representative  characters  of  the  Jewish  race  were 
Moses,  David,  Christ. 

"  Moses  represented  Authority.     His  religion  was  a  religion  of  fear. 

"  David  represented  Love.  His  religion  was  a  religion  of  the  afftt- 
tions.  God  was  his  friend.  He  did  not  fear  so  much  the  consequences 
of  sin  upon  himself,  as  he  feared  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  friend. 

"  Christ  represented  Life.  He  lived  a  free  spontaneous  life  above 
the  sway  of  the  lower  passions. 

"  Moses  was  bound  down  by  God. 

"  David  was  bound  alongside  of  God. 

"  Christ  took  God  into  himself. 

"  These  three  characteristics  mark  the  ideal  growth  of  the  Jewish 
race  :  Authority,  Love,  Life. 

"  Now."  said  the  bishop,  "every  soul  passes  through  the  same  condi- 
tions of  growth,  touching  in  some  degree  these  progressive  experiences. 
Every  soul  knows  somewhat  of  Authority;  every  soul  knows  somewhat 
of  Love  ;  every  soul  knows  somewhat  of  Life. 
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"  Salvation  is  by  Life. 

"  Christ  represents  the  saved  soul.  He  is  not  merely  good  ;  he  is 
goodness  itself:  he  is  not  merely  truthful ;  he  is  truth  itself.  He  does 
not  fear,  he  is  not  wrought  upon  by  love :  he  lives,  having  life  in  him- 
self, —  his  is  the  God-life. 

"  Such  is  the  career  of  all  souls,  if  all  souls  are  finally  to  be  saved 
from  sin. 

"  Authority  does  not  save.  It  simply  holds  the  lower  nature  in  check : 
it  gives  the  higher  nature  no  impulse  or  opportunity  of  developing  it- 
self, because  it  calls  upon  it  for  no  service.  The  saint  of  Authority  is 
no  saint,  but  only  the  show  of  a  saint. 

"  Love  does  not  save.  Yet  Love  is  higher  than  Authority.  It  is  more 
noble  to  love  than  to  fear. 

"  You  will  notice  the  lives  of  tl.e  two  men,  Moses  and  David. 
Moses  seemingly  was  much  more  of  an  upright  man  than  David. 
David  ran  off  into  many  forgettings  of  the  presence  of  God.  Yet  his 
anguish  of  heart,  at  having  grieved  his  friend,  was  a  much  higher  dis- 
play of  manliness  than  was  the  punctilious  performances  of  Moses 
under  the  law. 
.  "  Love  is  the  transition  from  Authority  to  Life. 

"  Life  alone  is  salvation. 

"  Now,"  said  the  bishop,  "  this  lesson  I  find  set  forth  and  illustrated 
in  the  Bible.  But  I  don't  claim  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  specially  gotten 
up  by  Deity  for  our  use.  It  is  the  natural  record,  the  history,  of  a  race 
which  had  a  hard  but  much  instructive  experience.  Christ  was  more 
of  a  man  than  Moses"  or  David.  But  he  was  still  a  man,  a  man  whose 
largest  nature  had  freedom  to  manifest  itself." 

Dupont.  That  is  quite  enough.  If  the  bishop  has  fallen  into  such 
Naturalistic  tendencies,  there  is  no  telling  where  he  will  bring  up :  the 
chances  are,  he  will  soon  repeat  the  blasphemies  of  Paine. 

Wrensler.  As  to  that,  I  think  he  has  already  advanced  beyond 
what  I  have  just  stated  was  his  opinion  a  year  ago. 

Dupont.     What  does  he  say  now  ? 

Wrensler.  He  says  now  that  it  is  folly  to  dogmatize  on  the  perfec- 
tion of  Christ  It  is  a  matter  we  are  unable  to  determine.  How  do 
we  know  he  was  perfect?  What  do  we  mean  by  perfection?  He 
undoubtedly  failed  to  live  fully  up  to  his  own  ideal,  as  the  best  of  men 
always  do. 

Dupont.  I  think  we  had  better  end  this  interview,  or  turn  to  more 
practical  aspects  of  the  real  case  before  us.  We  have  enough  to  con- 
sider nearer  home. 
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Wrexsler.     As  you  please.     I  will  follow  your  lead. 

I  find  in  the  same  book  many  items  of  interest  touching  affairs 
of  the  time,  and  her  (Aunt  Flora's)  inner  experience. 

She  speaks  of  books  she  was  reading  ;  of  George  Herbert's 
Poems.  Under  the  one  entitled  "  Man,"  which  she  had  tran- 
scribed in  full,  are  written  these  words  :  — 

I  htve  written  this  poem  here  with  my  own  hand,  that  I  might  the 
better  enter  into  its  meanings.  Though  greatly  attracted  to  it  at  first, 
I  was  not  able  to  understand  it.  Now  I  see  wherein  it  is  a  wonderful 
production.  It  affords  me  a  nobility  of  spirit  I  have  never  experienced 
in  reading  any  other  prose  or  poetry. 

Later,  near  the  end  of  the  book,  and  written,  as  I  judge,  near 
the  close  of  her  earthly  life,  are  a  few  pages  of  quiet  reflections, 
from  which  I  will  quote  a  few  paragraphs  :  — 

I  am  happy.  I  live  in  the  present,  —  that  is,  in  eternity.  What 
matters  it  whither  I  go?  If  I  am  not  bereft  of  myself,  I  shall  still  be 
the  same,  and  hold  myself  superior  to  time  or  place. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  ?     Yesi  for  they  are  free  to  receive. 

I  have  passed  out  of  the  spirit  of  controversy ;  or,  rather,  that 
spirit  has  departed  from  me.     I  no  longer  have  joy  in  contention. 

All  that  is  wise  and  good  will  remain  with  me,  if  I  am  not  proud. 
No  one  can  wrest  truth  from  me:  if  I  have  it,  why  should  I  contend  ? 

Ideas  are  more  persuasive  when  unattended  by  champions. 

I  despair  of  a  champion  who  is  not  vain  of  his  position.  His  con- 
ceit kills  his  cause. 

I  have  no  cause.  I  might  say,  as  some  do,  I  have  no  cause  but 
the  cause  of  Humanity,     But  I  do  not. 

What  do  I  know  of  the  cause  of  Humanity  ?  Humanity  will  attend 
to  Humanity.  Humanity  is  represented  only  by  Humanity.  (I  think  I 
use  the  word  a  little  out  of  its  proper  sense.) 

I  have  but  the  Soul. 

If  my  soul  hi  void  of  offense  towards  itself,  it  will  be  in  harmony 
with  Humanity. 

This  is  true,  if  Cod  is  One. 


The  baalt  closes  with  the  following  entries :  — » 


r 
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My  joy  is  in  the  Soul.  There  friends  meet  and  love.  The  Soul  is 
the  Everlasting  Refuge,  a  House  of  Good  Cheer. 

Oh,  in  my  own  soul  I  find 

A  faithful  friend  for  aye  ! 
Love  to  see  when  I  am  blind, 

And  upward  lead  my  way. 

Never  shall  my  soul  reveal 

Me  all  God's  bounty  holds. 
Least  to  most :  yet  doth  conceal 

Till  Life  within  unfolds. 

I  trust  that  Bishop  Lighthouse  will  retire,  but  not  "come  out." 
There  is  a  great  difference. 

(I  distrust  "  come-outers.") 

I  humbly  dedicate  to  the  bishop  the  following  lines. 

—  His  eyes  may  never  rest  upon  them  ;  but  their  spirit  will  escape 
to  him.     Their  spirit,  indeed,  is  all  that  I  prize. 

METHOD. 

O'er  errors  grieved  :  you  would  repair 
A  house  for  Earth's  elite  t 

Your  wish  too  fair : 
Earth  yields  you  but  defeat 

m 

Go  cherish  a  far  friendlier  mood 
Than  wins  you  to  the  street ! 
More  loss,  more  good,  — 
If  loss  be  Earth's  conceit. 

Forget  if  Earth  doth  you  offend  : 
A  universe  we  greet ! 

On  Heaven  attend, 
Nor  more  with  Earth  compete. 

Forget  all  shall  disturb  sweet  rest ; 
Ideal  strains  repeat. 

Oh  !  love  thrives  best 
With  mind  for  aye  its  seat. 

Alas  !  shall  we  ourselves  parade, — 
Love's  champions  brave  and  fleet  ? 

Our  dust's  soon  laid, 
As  we,  disowned,  retreat 
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Fair  growths  of  soul  are  blessings  pure 
Of  all  alloy  or  cheat. 

Love  shall  endure  ? 
Then,  pulse  of  Mind  must  beat! 


My  Heaven  and  Earth  are  all  the  thoughts 
That  hold  each  heart  enslaved. 

I  Prithee,  think  no  local  place, 
No  city,  golden  paved. 


XIII. 

"  As  You  Are." 

A  group  of  people  was  gathered  in  the  shade  in  front  of  the 
Leighton  farm-house,  some  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  porch, 
others  in  chairs  they  had  provided  for  themselves  from  the  par- 
lors. A  rustic  settee,  brought  round  from  the  back  porch  by 
some  gay  young  misses  spoiling  for  a  frolic,  had  been  given  to 
the  "fastest  young  men  on  the  grounds,"  —  those  who  first  got 
possession  of  it  after  it  had  been  placed  in  position,  and  turned 
bottom  upwards.  The  squabble  was  exciting,  and  attended  with 
some  damage  to  the  piece  of  furniture.  The  final  victory  was 
won  by  two  or  three  whom  it  would  be  a  sin  to  call  "fast,"  at 
any  other  place  than  at  "  the  mountains." 

—  Perhaps  there  is  a  natural  instinct  in  human  beings  to 
treat  Nature  to  an  opposite  example.  Before  the  mountains, 
which  are  decidedly  "  slow "  in  their  movements,  they  walk  as 
"far"  and  as  "fast"  as  possible.  In  the  presence  of  the  "bound- 
ing sea,"  they  "  sit "  calmly  on  the  shore. 

—  It  was  in  the  forenoon  on  Monday  of  our  second  week. 
The  day  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  we  all  agreed  to  "  loaf." 
There  were  fifty  visitors  at  the  house,  all  told.     About  that 

number  made  up  the  group  on  this  occasion. 

The  scene  was  a  lively  one,  and  the  conversation  did  not  drag. 

Suddenly  a  dust  rose  over  the  hill  not  far  up  the  road,  and  we 
were  summoned  to  "  Behold  the  photographer." 
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"  He  *s  the  jolliest  man  living,"  said  one  of  the  "  fast "  young 
men  on  the  settee.  "  I  met  him  the  other  day  over  at  the  '  Al- 
pine Cascade/  and  he  kept  me  roaring  for  half  an  hour.  He 
said  he  was  coming  down  here." 

True  enough,  it  was  a  jolly  "  Whoa!"  that  brought  the  pho- 
tographer's horse  to  a  stand-still  at  good  hailing  distance  from 
the  house. 

"  As  you  are ! "  he  called  out,  advancing  rapidly.  "  You  need 
not  disturb  yourselves  in  the  least.  It  is  a  natural  situation,  — 
very ;  a  —  a  pleasing  view  in  every  respect.  Will  you  please 
to  remain  as  you  are  for  a  picture  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  shouted  a  dozen  voices  at  once.  But  imme- 
diately a  dozen  or  more  hands  involuntarily  raised  themselves,  and 
began  to  arrange  their  owners'  curls,  bows,  neck-ties,  and  the  like. 

"  As  you  are ! "  I  cried  out,  for  the  first  time  breaking  up  my 
luxury  of  silence. 

Ermond  turned  upon  me  a  look  of  surprise,  and  then  smiled, 
comprehending  the  joke ;  while  others  of  the  company,  the 
young  misses  especially,  were  boisterous  in  their  appreciation. 
They  giggled,  and  bowed  their  heads  in  their  laps,  and  the 
young  men  kept  up  a  running  command,  "  As  you  are !  as  you 
are ! "  which  increased  the  fun  and  confusion  until  the  situation 
was  no  longer  one  the  artist  could  say  he  was  pleased  with.  He 
kept  his  temper  patiently,  however ;  but  finally  called  out,  "  Not 
as  you  are,  but  as  you  were"  —  a  fresh  joke  that  was  made  the 
most  of,  the  changes  on  "As  you  were!"  being  rung  until 
their  music  had  departed. 

Meantime,  the  photographer  leaned  against  the  fence  near 
by  his  cart. 

The  hystericky  young  misses  found  great  difficulty  in  compo- 
sing themselves. 

The  young  men  were  ready  for  the  least  license  from  an  older 
person  to  renew  the  sport. 

As  the  younger  people  became  quiet,  some  of  the  older  ones 
would  show  signs  of  being  affected  with  mirthful  hysterics  them- 
selves. The  ludicrousness  of  the  scene  would  strike  them,  they 
would  fill  up  and  choke,  or  their  mouths  would  draw  up  at  the 
corners. 
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A  fine-looking  yonng  lady,  of  much  dignity  of  manner,  who 
had  sat  hitherto  with  a  wonderfully  composed  countenance, 
busying  herself  with  a  bit  of  embroidery,  suddenly  bending  for- 
ward, just  as  the  artist  called  out  his  "  Now ! "  threw  the  group 
for  a  moment  once  more  into  great  confusion. 

She  was  laughing  for  the  first  time,  and  entirely  against  her 
will.  The  blood  mounted  to  her  face  :  her  mortification  was 
complete.  By  a  strong  effort,  she  recovered  herself,  saying, 
addressing  the  company,  "  This  is  too  ridiculous." 

Her  manner  was  so  emphatic  as  to  impress  us  all,  and  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  a  soberer  atmosphere. 

The  artist  could  hardly  have  known  what  had  happened,  but 
his  quick  eye  told  him  that  now  his  time  had  come. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  his  skillful  movements,  which  I 
could  easily  do  from  my  place  on  the  porch.  The  company,  as  he 
knew,  were  waiting  for  him  to  say  "  Now,"  but  were  waiting  in 
such  perfect  quiet  as  to  make  the  command  unnecessary,  could 
he  but  get  the  sight  and  take  the  picture  before  their  patience 
began  to  flag. 

The  moment  was  propitious.  He  decided  to  take  the  picture, 
and  say  nothing.  He  put  his  hand  up  and  removed  the  cover 
from  the  instrument. 

At  the  same  moment,  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  on  the 
porch,  came  the  great  dog,  so  appropriately  named  by  the  family, 
"  Black  Bouncer."  He  was  passing  just  behind  me.  In  an  in- 
stant he  would  have  destroyed  the  picture,  and  put  the  artist  in 
a  state  of  despair.  I  turned  and  caught  him  by  the  neck,  but  so 
quietly  as  not  to  arrest  attention. 

"  As  you  are,"  I  did  not  think  of  saying  to  myself.  But  that 
was  evidently  the  reflection  of  the  artist,  who  could  not  have  but 
seen  my  movement. 

The  picture  was  taken  ;  and  "  as  we  were,"  at  the  moment, 
so  we  appeared  in  the  "  negative,"  which  was  soon  on  its  way  to 
the  village  below  without  our  getting  a  sight  of  it. 

The  next  day  I  was  sought  for  in  great  merriment. 

There,  in  the  picture,  was  my  back  turned  on  the  company, 
and  Bouncer's  eager  face. 

A  good  lady  said  that  that  was  a  cheat. 
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I  claimed  that  it  was  an  improvement ;  and  she  did  not  dispute 
me,  except  to  remark,  in  a  not  very  funny  way,  "  I  should  have 
preferred  you  '  as  you  were!  " 

The  picture  was  well  studied,  and  occasioned  varying  expres- 
sions of  surprise,  regret,  and  delight. 

I  was  curious  to  watch  different  faces  as  one  after  another  got 
possession  of  it,  that  I  might  detect,  if  possible,  what  sort  of  a 
greeting  they  would  give  themselves.  I  was  quite  successful, 
but  I  regret  to  add  that  I  gazed  upon  but  few  satisfied  counte- 
nances. 

It  was  thus  that  I  consoled  myself  for  having  no  countenance 
like  my  own  there  to  gaze  upon. 

As  for  dignity  and  energy  of  expression,  Bouncer's  fine  coun- 
tenance was  no  poor  substitute. 

But  I  was  greatly  incensed  when  I  looked  for  Ermond's  face, 
and  found  it  utterly  lost  in  the  shade  of  a  to  me  rather  offensive 
person,  of  whom  1  shall  report  in  the  next  chapter.  1  had  a 
suspicion,  too,  that  there  was  some  design  on  her  part  by  which 
this  eclipse  of  him  had  been  effected. 

But  I  was  consoled  again,  on  finding,  that,  while  her  too  con- 
spicuous appearance  was  not  commented  on  in  a  flattering  man- 
ner, there  was  a  general  regret  expressed  that  his  face  had  been 
lost. 

I  was  put  in  still  better  spirits,  when,  on  making  my  com- 
plaint to  him,  he  began  to  congratulate  both  himself  and  me  on 
what  he  termed  our  "  narrow  and  happy  escape." 

I  had  proposed  to  myself  to  end  this  chapter  with  a  short  ser- 
mon from  the  text,  "As  you  are."  It  is  certainly  a  fruitful 
theme,  and  might  be  presented  under  many  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions. But  I  forbear.  The  ingenuity  of  the  reader  shall 
serve  him  instead.  I  fear  that  I  am  too  much  given  to  preach- 
ing. When  the  "  moral "  is  plain,  why  drag  it  with  a  load  of 
common-place  remarks  from  "  firstly "  to  "  lastly  ? "  'tis,  a  long 
and  circuitous  route  through  which  few  weary  souls  ever  follow 
their  "  beloved  pastor "  of  their  own  accord ;  being  carried 
thither  only  —  as  we  used  to  say  at  the  high  school  —  "  in  the 
arms  of  old  Morpheus."    They  hear  the  "  text "  and  the  "  amen  : " 
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what   happens    on   the   way  between  is   known    alone  to    the 
"beloved  pastor"  and   his    God.     — No:    I  will    not   preach. 

The  prospect  is  not  inviting. 

But,  gentle  reader,  if  you  will  ponder  this  little  poem,  I  — 

Maiden,  plainest  though  you  be. 
Least  'mong  all  who  honor  me, 
1,  who  live  nor  near  nor  far. 
Much  prefer  you  "as  you  are." 
Prinking,  primping,  glossing  fair, 
Does  not  make  me  for  you  care. 
In  your  realm  of  thought  there  hides 
Many  laughing,  loving  brides, 
Fairer  than  the  fairest  flesh, 
Holding  ever  hope  afresh  : 
Wisdom's  son  speeds  there  to  find 
All  of  love  to  him  is  kind. 


Mrs.  Burlingame's  Experience  with  Transcendentalists. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Lot  Burlingame  —  she  who  had  eclipsed  Er- 
mond's  face  in  the  picture  —  sat  composedly  in  her  chair  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  photographer.  Others  were  disposed 
to  complain  that  he  had  gone  without  showing  the  result  of  their 
sitting.  She  could  wait  upon  the  requirements  of  the  "artist ;" 
for  artists  had  requirements,  as  she  was  well  aware.  She  expa- 
tiated upon  the  virtue  of  patience,  and  the  want  of  it  in  the 
"  rising  generation." 

"  She  forgets  that  she  was  a  *  rising  generation  *  herself  once," 
said  one  Boston  clerk  to  another,  speaking  low. 

"  She's  far  enough  past  it  now,"  replied  the  other, 

The  remainder  of  the  company  —  those  who  had  not  disap- 
peared after  the  affair  with  the  photographer  —  listened  in 
silence. 

Mrs.  Burlingame  was  a  middle-aged  lady  who  had  been  at  the 
farm-house  but  a  few  days,  yet  long  enough  to  establish  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  person  capable  of  making  striking  and  critical 
remarks. 
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She  had  previously  passed  two  or  three  seasons  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  various  bits  of  gossip  were  afloat  at  her  expense. 

It  was  whispered  that  she  was  something  of  a  poetess,  and 
had  written  a  romance  or  two. 

It  was  said  that  she  always  carried  a  volume  of  her  own  writ- 
ings with  her,  from  which  she  would  read  whenever  a  few  con- 
descending friends  would  gather  about  her. 

Ermond  and  myself  were  not  of  her  retinue.  There  was  a 
natural  want  of  affinity,  —  on  both  sides,  I  presume. 

She  seemed  to  single  us  out,  on  the  first  evening  of  her  arrival, 
as  persons  not  of  her  liking.  She  approached  us  to  inquire  if 
this  was  our  first  visit  to  "  these  parts."  Ermond's  quiet  "  No  " 
removed  her  at  once  to  another  quarter  of  the  room,  where  she 
soon  had  command  of  quite  a  circle. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  overheard  her  say  that  Ermond 
was  "  one  of  those  transcendental  bewilderments." 

She  attacked  my  own  character  by  telling  around  that  I  was 
his  (Ermond's)  "  faint  reflection." 

I  was  not  altogether  displeased,  however,  since  I  shared  her 
contempt  with  Ermond.  Yet  I  presume  I  should  have  sur- 
vived, had  I  stood  alone. 

Mrs.  Burlingame's  husband  never  appeared  at  the  mountains. 
Why,  was  not  known.  All  that  was  heard  of  him  was,  he  had 
been  a  member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut,  for  one  term. 
Before  that,  he  had  conducted  a  flour-mill.  Mrs.  B.  rather  took 
pride  in  stating  this  last  fact,  —  the  inference  being,  I  suppose, 
that  some  additional  honor  attached  to  a  man  who  could  step 
at  one  bound  from  feeding  a  grain-hopper  to  being  himself  fed 
at  the  public  crib. 

My  only  surprise  was,  how  she  came  to  marry  him  while  he 
was  yet  a  miller. 

A  half-hour  or  so  had  whiled  away.  Mrs.  B.'s  little  moralizing 
speech  had  been  forgotten. 

A  trivial  conversation  was  in  progress. 

Ermond  took  advantage  of  a  lull  that  occurred,  to  speak  with 
a  young  miss  who  had,  during  the  last  two  days,  as  she  con- 
fessed, read  herself  nearly  blind. 
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"  I  see  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  a  favorite  here,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied  :  "he  is  so  entertaining,  —  enchaining, 
in  fact.  Don't  you  love  to  admire  him  ?  I  have  been  reading 
1  Martin  Chuzzlewit.'  What  do  you  think  of  his  writing  against 
our  country  ?     Do  you  think  we  deserve  it  ? " 

"  I  suppose  a  good  observer  could  say  many  excellent  things 
of  us  not  pleasing  to  our  pride,"  said  Ermond. 

"  He  ought  not  to  slander  us.  Do  you  think  he  ought  ? "  con- 
tinued the  miss. 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  Ermond  replied,  smiling. 

"  But,  of  course,  his  criticism  may  have  been  more  true  when 
it  was  first  written  than  it  is  now,"  she  said  consolingly. 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,"  said  Ermond. 

"  Well,  but  we  have  progressed  since  then,  have  n't  we  ?  "  she 
asked,  looking  up,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  imply  that  she  re- 
garded her  question  as  decisive. 

Ermond  smiled.  Whether  on  account  of  the  earnestness  of 
the  young  mrss,  or  at  the  idea  itself,  I  was  not  quite  certain.  I 
knew  that  some  of  his  notions  of  "progress"  were  rather  hereti- 
cal for  this  our  present  age  and  country. 

His  silence  waked  up  a  new  interrogator,  —  Mrs.  Lot  Burlin- 
game. 

This  was  her  opportunity.  It  required  but  the  little  forcing 
which  she  was  easily  equal  to,  to  turn  it  to  account. 

Her  manner  was  studiously  deliberate. 

"  I  think  I  perceive  the  drift  of  your  mind,"  she  began.  "  I 
have  had  some  experience.  I  suppose  I  may  say  that  you  hold 
yourself  superior  to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.  I  once  heard 
one  who  was  called  a  "New-England  transcendentalist"  talk 
very  much  in  the  strain  I  imagine  you  might  do,  should  you  be- 
come at  all  familiar  in  your  conversation." 

Ermond  looked  up,  surprised  at  this  direct  assault. 

There  was  wonder  on  the  faces  of  all,  and  involuntary  move- 
ments of  attention  made.  What  more  had  Mrs.  Lot  Burlingame 
to  say  ? 

Apparently  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  without  heeding 

the  stir,  she  continued  :  — 

"He  would  announce  his  high  doctrines  by  the  hour  to  a 
10 
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cousin  of  mine,  who  had,  I  regret  to  say,  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  listen,  —  unless  he  turned  about,  as  was  often  the  case, 
and  began  himself  to  announce:  that  was  better  than  listening,  I 
suppose.  "  Announce  "  was  their  word.  They  did  n't  argue:  they 
said  that  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  wise  persons. 

"  Leonard  (my  cousin)  was  completely  infatuated,  carried  away, 
taken  captive  body  and  soul.  He  was  wholly  changed,  and,  I 
think,  ruined. 

"  For  a  year  or  more  afterwards,  we  heard  of  nothing  else  from 
him  but  the  '  superior  life/  the  '  no-method  method/  and  the  like. 
He  became  absent-minded,  lived  in  a  dream.  What  he  dreamed 
of,  the  Lord  knows  :  we  never  got  any  benefit  from  it. 

"  If  a  customer  came  to  the  mill,  he  was  as  apt  to  fill  his  bag 
with  cobs  as  with  meal. 

"  He  would  forget  whether  or  not  he  had  been  to  dinner,  and 
Mr.  Burlingame  had  to  remind  him.  I  used  to  say  to  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame,  that  I  would  not  remind  him,  —  that  is,  give  him  his 
mind  again,  —  unless  he  could  learn  to  keep  it.  It  was  too  provok- 
ing.    He  lost  his  balance  entirely." 

Proceeding  with  her  story,  Mrs.  Burlingame  endeavored  to 
make  a  statement  of  "  Leonard's  philosophy,"  which  she  more 
than  once  characterized  as  "  pure  nonsense."  At  the  same  time, 
one  could  see  that  she  was  conscious  of  performing  quite  an  in- 
tellectual feat.  I  noticed  her  several  sly  glances  at  Ermond. 
The  tones  of  her  voice  indicated  her  satisfaction  with  her  effort. 
She  drove  on  at  a  fearful  rate.  She  evidently  made  an  impres- 
sion on  many  who  were  present. 

I  can  only  report  a  paragraph  or  so. 

"  Yes  :  he  lost  his  balance.  He  continually  harped  upon  some 
crack-brain  theory  of  reformation,  —  for  mankind  in  general,  of 
course.  I  notice  these  '  philosophers '  are  never  '  pioneers '  in 
practice." 

This  was  esteemed  by  some  as  a  good  hit.  Mrs.  B.  took  new 
courage,  and  drove  on. 

"  Far  be  it  from  them  to  shoulder  the  ax  bodily.  No :  they 
sit  alone  apart  in  '  the  study/  and  write  the  world  into  order  ;  or 
sip  their  fine  wines,  and  then  sparkle  before  elegant,  refined 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  lecture-room/' 
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Here  was  heard  quite  a  titter.  I  saw  an  elderly  lady,  whose 
trunk  up-stairs  was  said  to  be  filled  with  "  tracts,"  compress  her 
lips,  and  nod  her  head  approvingly,  her  eyes  peering  out  between 
innumerable  wrinkles  with  a  gleam  of  delight. 

Mrs.  B.  continued  :  — 

"  Society  was  artificially  organized.  It  ought  to  be  a  growth  ; 
and  here  came  in  the  'no-method  method.'  Mr.  Burlingame 
said  't  was  '  flat  barbarism.'  Leonard  replied  that  so  it  was  ;  but 
it  was  the  only  path  Nature  knew  towards  civilization,  neverthe- 
less. '  Nature  ! '  Mr.  Burlingame  would  exclaim  :  '  I  'm  sick  of 
the  word.     Nature  don't  furnish  the  first  outfit.' 

"  This  was  the  only  point  Mr.  Burlingame  would  argue  upon. 
But  they  never  got  on  much  :  Leonard  would  always  creep  off, 
when  his  philosophy  was  made  to  appear  ridiculous,  and  say 
that  Mr.  Burlingame  used  the  word  '  Nature '  in  a  limited  sense. 

" '  Limited' !  that  was  another  hackneyed  word  of  his.  He 
would  have  nothing  limited,  as  though  there  were  not  limits  to 
everything  that  is  anything.  Why,  how  could  there  be  anything 
at  all  if  there  were  no  limits  ? " 

Mrs.  B.  wound  this  question  up  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and  I 
felt  sure  that  she  was  not  relying  on  her  own  judgment,  but 
quoting. 

But  a  young  "  divinity  "  with  modest  whiskers  —  "  a  la  Jesus," 
a  wicked  wag  had  said  of  them  —  brightened  up.  Smiling  and 
nodding  to  Mrs.  B.,  he  exclaimed,  "  A  palpable  hit ! " 

She  needed  not  his  "  palpable  "  nod  to  assure  her.  The  tre- 
mor of  self-approval  gathered  on  her  lips,  and  you  could  read  the 
same  in  the  twinkle  of  her  eyes  before  he  spoke. 

She  turned  towards  Ermond  ;  but  he  sat  unperturbed,  and  she 
resumed  her  remarks. 

"  He  was  constantly  preaching  against  the  exclusiveness  of 
society,  — '  the  arbitrariness  of  social  life,'  was  his  phrase.  Fam- 
ily ties,  patriotic  relations,  were  themes  he  delighted  to  discuss ; 
for  he  was  sure  to  shock  all  who  listened. 

"  Patriotism  with  him  had '  played  out/  He  raved  to  our  clergy- 
man one  evening,  until  I  had  to  apologize  for  him.  He  said, '  Pa- 
triotism !  'Tis  arrant  nonsense.  To  be  patriotic  is  to  be  vulgar. 
Who  is  so  base  as  to  belong  to  a  country,  and  confess  the  right 
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of  others  to  draft  him  for  their  service  against  his  own  convictions 
of  justice  ?  Only  he  who  is  fit  to  be  a  slave.  Leave  patriotism 
to  women  and  geese.' " 

"  Why  ! "  exclaimed  the  young  miss  with  whom  Ermond  had 
begun  the  conversation. 

Mrs.  Burlingame  went  on. 

"  He  said  this  more  out  of  spite  for  me  than  from  any  real 
disrespect  for  woman.  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  this,  for 
he  was  extravagant  in  his  woman's-rights  doctrines ;  more  gen- 
erous than  I  am  myself,  by  far :  I  suppose  I  may  call  it  gener- 
osity. 

"  He  was  fond  of  quoting,  at  one  time,  the  saying,  '  The  world 
is  my  country  :  its  people  are  my  countrymen.'  But  finally  that, 
too,  became  a  limitation :  he  outgrew  it.  It  is  astonishing  how 
many  things  he  outgrew.  He  wanted  a  home  as  boundless  as 
the  universe. 

"  Afterwards  he  outgrew  the  universe :  he  would  not  say  that 
he  belonged  even  to  that.  The  universe  was  his  :  he  was  a  cen- 
tre of  the  universe." 

"  I  should  like  to  meet  your  cousin,"  said  Ermond. 

"  Of  course  you  would,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  B.,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph ;  and  then,  lowering  her  tone,  she  added,  "  But  you  never 
will  in  this  world,  —  the  poor  fellow.  You  never  will,  unless  you 
are  a  Spiritist." 

"  Is  he  not  living,  then  ? "  Ermond  inquired. 

"  Not  living  on  the  earth,  I  say,  unless  it  be  that  in  his  spirit- 
form  he  yet  lingers  here." 

The  reason  Mrs.  B.  appeared  gratified  when  Ermond  said  he 
would  like  to  meet  her  cousin,  was,  his  remark  confirmed  her  own 
judgment,  as  she  thought,  in  regard  to  him.  She  prided  her- 
self on  her  ability  to  "  classify  "  people.  She  had  her  varieties 
or  "  species."  She  felt  sure  that  she  had  rightly  placed  Ermond, 
and  was  only  too  happy  that  the  company  had  this  evidence  of 
her  ability  to  read  character.  Apparently,  to  her  own  eyes,  she 
was  the  most  agreeable  person  living. 

My  disgust  was  increasing. 

Ermond,  as  usual,  sat  unperturbed. 

"  Did  I  not  rightly  place  you  ? "  she  said,  addressing  him.     "  I 
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was  sure  that  you  were  of  the  same  class  or  species  as  Cousin 
Leonard  and  the  transcendentalist  who  came  to  see  him.  You 
would  understand  each  other  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  I 
could  always  understand  Leonard  when  he  was  alone  with  us ; 
but,  whenever  he  had  a  transcendental  friend  visiting  him,  they 
both  soared  off  into  regions  where  no  mortal  with  his  senses 
ever  yet  has  ventured. 

"  For  instance,  when  the  transcendentalist  from  New  England 
came,  Leonard  was  out  of  town.  He  returned  that  evening. 
During  his  absence,  I  managed  very  well  to  entertain  our 
guest.  He  came  down  to  my  level,  I  suppose,"  (here  was 
heard  a  slight  titter  from  some  of  the  misses  ; )  "  and  I  never 
should  have  suspected,  from  his  conversation,  that  he  was 
anything  more  than  an  ordinary  mortal ;  though,  of  course,  I 
knew  from  his  face  that  he  was  of  a  different  species  from  any 
I  had  previously  met  with.  He  talked  of  Tennyson  and  Long- 
fellow, but  I  saw  he  did  not  appreciate  either  of  them  very  highly 
as  poets.  He  said  the  best  thing  Tennyson  had  written  was  a 
little  poem  of  only  six  lines,  called  '  The  Eagle.'  I  referred  to 
'Maud,'  'In  Memoriam,'  'The  Talking  Oak,'  —  the  last  being  a 
poem  which  I  value  very  much  myself,"  —  (I  saw  a  smile  pass 
over  Ermond's  face  ; )  "  but  he  shook  his  head.  After  he  had 
gone,  I  got"  the  book,  and  committed  the  famous  six  lines  to 
memory.  Of  course  the  poem  is  good,  as  is  everything  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  writes  ;  but  to  compare  it  with  his  other  great 
pieces,  to  place  it  above  them,  is  pure  nonsense. 

"  I  will  just  repeat  this  poem  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do 
not  recall  it." 

Here  Mrs.  B.  cleared  her  throat,  and,  straightening  herself  up, 
repeated  as  follows  :  — 

"'THE   EAGLE. 

" '  Fragment. 

" '  He  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands  : 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands,. 
Ring'd  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 

"  '  The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls  : 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls.' " 
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Her  manner  was  delightful  in  the  extreme.  It  was  delightful 
to  me,  for  I  was  sure  every  one  of  her  audience  was  thrown  into 
an  agony  of  pain,  and  thus  my  own  estimate  of  the  lady  was 
unexpectedly  fortified  in  the  minds  of  others.  Her  manner  had 
a  language  few  could  misinterpret.  It  said  for  her, "  I,  too,  belong 
to  the  species  of  poets." 

"  Species  ! "  I  exclaimed  to  myself :  "  she  a  specimen  ? " 

Ermond  alone  listened  as  though  he  were  blind,  and  heard 
naught  but  the  poet's  words. 

Having  finished,  Mrs.  B.  sank  down  in  her  chair  to  her  former 
position,  and  began  to  excuse  herself. 

"  I  am  so  much  given  to  scribbling  verses  myself,  and  to  recit- 
ing them  aloud,  listening  to  see  if  I  have  got  the  proper  number 
of  syllables,  I  fear,  I  do  great  injustice." 

"  But  do  you  not  think  the  poem  itself  is  superior  ? "  Ermond 
began,  interrupting  her. 

"  By  no  means  ! "  she  exclaimed,  cutting  him  short. 

Ermond  subsided :  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  no  show. 

Mrs.  B.  went  on:  — 

"  The  gentleman  whom  I  was  speaking  of —  Buckingham  was 
his  name  "  — 

"  Buckingham ! "  said  Ermond. 

"  Undoubtedly  you  are  acquainted  with  him,"  she  said,  and 
went  on.  "  This  gentleman  said,  it  was  a  wonderful  stroke  of 
genius,  and  Tennyson  had  done  little  else  of  equal  power,  or  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  it.     The  one  line,  — 

1  The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls,'  — 

was  of  such  felicity,  the  sea  itself  might  hear  the  words,  and 
answer  back  as  though  it  had  been  called  by  name. 

"  All  that  was  very  fine ;  but  I  prefer,  as  I  told  him,  '  The 
Talking  Oak.'  I  quoted  these  few  verses  to  him."  (Here  I  found 
my  hands  rising  to  my  ears  in  dread  expectation,  but  she  was 
considerate,  and  tripped  through  the  '  verses '  in  a  natural  tone.) 

"  '  And  in  a  bit  of  frolic  mirth 

She  strove  to  span  my  waist.' " 

The  misses  giggled,  but  Mrs.  B.  went  on  :  — 
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"  '  Alas  !  I  was  so  broad  of  girth, 
I  could  not  be  embraced. 

" '  I  wished  myself  the  fair  young  beach 
That  here  beside  me  stands, 
That  round  me,  clasping  each  in  each, 
She  might  have  locked  her  hands.' " 

"  That  I  regard  as  equal,  at  least  in  imagination  and  beauty  of 
expression,  to  anything  I  have  read." 

For  the  first  time,  I  saw  a  cloud  flit  across  Ermond's  face. 
Then  he  smiled. 

The  tittering  girls  had  no  longer  any  control  of  themselves. 
They  broke  into  hysterics  of  laughter.  I  was  blind  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  did  not  perceive  their  joke.  Their  quicker  wit  had 
applied  the  confessions  of  the  amorous  oak  to  Mrs.  B.  herself. 
As  I  now  recall  her  portly  figure,  — 

"  So  broad  of  girth,"  — 

I  appreciate  their  unbridled  hilarity  the  more. 

The  situation  became  embarrassing  to  Ermond.  I  half  felt  it 
so,  yet  enjoyed  it.  Mrs.  B.'s  face  crimsoned.  Ermond  came  to 
her  relief  graciously  asking,  as  though  nothing  had  occurred,  — 

"  Did  Buckingham  mention  any  poem  of  Longfellow's  in  par- 
ticular?" 

Mrs.  B.  turned  towards  him,  evidently  grateful  for  his  quick 
and  timely  aid.  I  wondered  how  he  could  be  so  provokingly 
good-natured. 

"Not"  she  said,  clearing  her  voice  to  speak:  "we  quite  ex- 
hausted our  controversial  spirit  in  discussing  Tennyson.  Yet  I 
doubt  if  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Longfellow," 

The  misses  became  quiet  as  the  conversation  began  anew,  and 
sat  biting  their  lips  to  keep  in  proper  mood. 

Mrs.  Burlingante  had  regained  her  equanimity  by  her  brief 
reply  to  Ermond,  and  took  up  the  conversation  where  she  had 
branched  off  after  the  poets. 

"As  I  was  saying,  to  return  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  visit  to 
Leonard,  —  I  say  to  Leonard,  for  it  was  Leonard  whom  he  came 
to  see,  having  had  aa  introduction  to  him  at  one  of  the  *  Parker 
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Fraternity*  gatherings  (I  believe  they  are  called)  in  Boston, — 
when  he  first  arrived,  before  Leonard  returned,  he  was  very  so- 
ciable, though  he  used  fewer  words  than  most  people  do,  and 
we  had  nor  great  difficulty  in  understanding  him.  He  came  down, 
as  I  said,  to  our  level."  (I  saw  here  that  Mrs.  B.  could  not  be 
daunted  easily,  and  was  returning  to  the  charge.)  "  But,  when 
Leonard  arrived,  there  was  an  end  from  that  moment  to  plain 
English.  Mr.  Burlingame  had  also  just  entered,  and  was  intro- 
duced. But  he  was  soon  left  in  the  shade ;  and  he  took  his  hat, 
and  disappeared,  excusing  himself,  —  which  there  was  no  need 
of  his  doing,  for  his  presence  was  quite  overlooked,  —  as  indeed 
was  my  own.  But  I  had  a  woman's  desire  to  observe  the  novel 
spectacle,  and  hear  the  extraordinary  jargon,  that  I  might  satisfy 
myself  if  there  was  a  new  idea  wrapped  up  in  it ;  and  so  I  sat  it 
out  for  some  time. 

"  They  talked  on  in  the  most  unintelligible  style  for  the  space 
of  two  hours.  Of  course  I  could  manage  with  stray  bits,  and 
so  kept  a  little  sure  of  what  was  being  said.  But  it  was  quite 
as  comical  to  see  them  as  to  hear  them.  Now  they  were  grave 
and  calm  in  their  demeanor,  speaking  only  at  intervals  ;  then 
they  would  have  a  flow  of  ideas,  accompanied  by  new  oddities 
of  manner.  As  they  approached  some  inconceivable  point  in 
their  philosophy,  they  would  grow  excited,  and  declare  that  it 
could  not  be  expressed  in  words.  They  winked,  and  made  motions 
with  their  hands.  Finally,  one  or  the  other  would  out  with  what 
/  should  call  a  barbarism"  (Here  Mrs.  B.  sat  up  straighter 
in  her  chair.)  "  But  they  would  shout  together,  '  That's  the  word, 
the  absolute  expression  ! '  — '  We  must  put  that  in  our  vocabulary,' 
Leonard  would  add.  '  Yes,  we  have  really  to  coin  new  words  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,'  Buckingham  would  continue. 

"  I  need  not  say,  in  that  respect,  I  quite  agreed  with  them. 
They  came  to  a  point  where  their  whole  system  broke  down, 
except  they  bridged  it  with  an  unintelligible  word  which  imposes 
on  human  credulity,  and  so  they  pass  for  being  very  wise." 
{Quoted,  I  said  to  myself.)  "  There  are  many  people,  who,  by 
keeping  quiet,  or  by  talking  sublime  nonsense,  pass  for  oracles." 
(You  are  not  of  the  number,  thought  I.) 

"  In  treating  the  most  sacred  of  themes,  they  were  as  flippant 
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and  jovial  as  you  please.  I  shall  never  forget  their  sacrilegious 
talk  on  immortality.  And  yet  nothing  could  be  expected  of  the 
unaided  intellect ;  and  nothing  came.  The  sweet  assurances  of 
the  Christian  faith  "  — 

"  That  looks  like  the  photograph  man  again,"  broke  in  a  young 
gentleman  from  the  settee  ;  and  all  eyes  turned  in  the  direction 
he  was  gazing.  It  proved  to  be  "  only  a  lonely  horse,  with  no 
cart  or  man  attached  to  him,"  as  he  explained  in  a  moment. 

Mrs.  Burlingame  was  not  diverted  from  her  discourse  by  this 
ill-timed  interruption.  Her  eyes  wandered  in  the  direction  of 
the  cloud  of  dust  the  horse  raised  as  he  trotted  along  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street.  She  was  struck  with  the  picture.  She  was 
wonderfully  favored  with  a  fine  illustration,  so  she  seemed  to 
think.  She  smiled,  and  in  a  measured  tone  continued  her 
speech :  — 

"  Even  as  that  horse  moves  along,  raising  a  cloud  of  dust  as 
he  passes,  unmindful  of  the  blue  heavens  above  him,  —  that  im- 
mortality of  space,"  —  (Ermond  slightly  turned  his  head  here,  as 
if  to  make  sure  of  the  phrase,)  "  so  did  they  lose  sight  of  the  re- 
vealed word  of  Heaven,  and  strive  to  get  on  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  immortality  ;  but  they  succeeded  only  in  raising  the 
dust  of  their  own  vain  imaginations." 

The  illustration  produced  an  effect  unequal  to  Mrs.  B.'s  expec- 
tations, as  was  evident.  Her  sense  of  failure  seemed  to  animate 
her  with  a  determination  to  retrieve  herself.  She  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  resumed  with  increased  energy  of  manner. 

"They  had  no  reverence  whatever  for  sacred  things,"  she 
said.  "  Speaking  phrenologically,  one  might,  at  first  thought, 
think  that  they  did  have  a  vast  deal  of  veneration  ;  for  their 
heads,  both  of  them,  ran  up  like  sugar-loaves.  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  make  a  difference  if  their  foreheads  were 
filled  out  as  most  people's  are  who  are  known  to  have  their 
share  of  common  sense.  Who  would  not  seem  to  have  rever- 
ence if  his  forehead  retreated  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  ? 
Idiocy  and  transcendentalism,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  are  about 
one  and  the  same  thing.  At  least,  they  are  next-door  neigh- 
bors. They  say  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  Common  sense  resides  a  long  way  from  either." 
11 
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Here  the  company  broke  into  a  roar,  and  all  eyes  turned  upon 
Ermond,  whose  unpromising  forehead,  "  speaking  phrenologkal- 
ly,"  Mrs.  Burlingame  was  evidently  thumping  with  her  whole 
might.  Her  own  head  also  was  a  mark  of  observation.  Of 
course  it  presented  a  very  unlike  appearance.  One  may  say  her 
forehead  had  a  decided  tendency  to  branch  out  into  horns.  One 
often  meets  with  such  phenomena.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
famous  Irish  elk  (now  an  extinct  species)  which  naturalists  say 
carried  about,  for  no  apparent  earthly  use,  branching  horns 
weighing  upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

Ermond  sat,  looking  amused,  but  still  unperturbed. 

—  I  always  found  him  up  to  his  own  precept,  —  that  one  ought 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  occasion,  let  the  consequences  to  himself 
be  what  they  might.  On  this  occasion,  his  self-possession  and 
quiet  encouragement  of  the  entertainment  was  charming.  Mrs. 
Burlingame  would  undoubtedly  have  been  better  pleased  had  he 
shown  some  little  mark  of  discomfort. 

But  she  persevered  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  you  laugh,  yet  /  am  quite  serious  in  the 
matter.  I  am  not  exaggerating  matters  in  the  least.  Those 
two  —  my  cousin  and  the  transcendentalist  —  were,  when  riding 
their  hobby,  as  near  to  lunacy  as  ever  two  mortals  have  been, 
I  '11  venture.  Some  might  call  it  sublimity,  but  I  am  not  so  far 
gone  as  that  myself.  When  at  the  pitch  of  nonsense,  they  would 
smile  as  though  they  were  on  the  heights  of  glory,  —  or  Leonard 
would :  the  transcendentalist  would  put  on  a  comical  grin, 
and  make  a  noise  that  was  a  sort  of  chuckle,  though  not  partic- 
ularly offensive  in  tone,  as  you  might  suppose  it  would  be.  Then 
Leonard  would  cry  out  *  Capital ! '  '  Fine ! '  and,  when  he  got 
extra  inspired  with  an  idea,  he  would  shout  '  Jolly ! '  and  kick 
up  his  heels  as  he  lay  stretched  out  on  the  sofa,  his  hands  under 
his  head,  his  eyes  looking  straight  up  at  the  ceiling,  as  though 
he  saw  through  it,  and  a  million  of  miles  beyond.  The  '  transcen- 
dentalist '  would  awkwardly  fold  his  arms,  and  talk,  yet  scarcely 
move  his  lips,  his  eyes  doing  all  the  work.  Neither  of  them 
had  good  manners. 

"  But,  as  I  said,  they  did  seem  to  understand  each  other.  I 
doubt  not,  sir,"  —  she  said,  looking  up  at  Ermond, — "  you  would 
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have  been  hail  fellow  well  met  with  them.  They  could  talk  and 
not  half  talk."  (I  must  confess  that  this  was  a  sly  dab.)  "  Neither 
had  to  hear  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  to  know  all 
else  that  came  from  that  direction,  or  could  come.  One  began  a 
sentence,  and  mused  ;  the  other  began  a  reply,  and  in  his  turn 
mused  in  the  same  way. 

"  I  have  since  had  my  doubts  as  to  their  understanding 
each  other.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  reply  of  the  one  had  no 
reference  to  that  of  the  other.     Doubtless  I  am  blind. 

"  As  to  this  matter  of  only  half  talking,  Leonard  often  dis- 
puted with  me. 

" '  We  don't  need/  he  said,  '  all  the  little  fillings-up  to  catch 
the  idea.  There  are  always  one  or  two  emphatic  words  that 
carry  the  whole  meaning  of  long  sentences/  But  I  insist  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  catch  the  meaning.  The  idea  should  have  a 
body  and  power  of  locomotion,  and  be  well  dressed,  and  come 
over  and  seat  itself  in  my  intellectual  parlor  —  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself." 

"  There  is  where  I  agree  with  you,"  said  a  round-faced,  bluff, 
intelligent-looking  man  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  with  mus- 
tache and  side-whiskers  of  foxy  color  and  length. 

Mrs.  Burlingame  continued  :  — 

"  I,  for  one,  am  ever  willing  to  wait  until  an  idea  has  been 
clothed  with  appropriate  apparel  before  I  entertain  it/' 

I  could  not  forbear  a  word  at  this  point.  In  fact,  I  had  been 
moved  to  interrupt  her  a  dozen  times  before.  So  I  condensed 
my  thought  as  compactly  as  I  could,  in  order  not  to  fail  of  get- 
ting it  launched.     I  blurted, — 

"  You  are  not  like  other  women,  then." 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explosion  of  female  voices. 
I  was  attacked  in  force. 

"  I  deny  your  assertion  of  the  loquacious  nature  of  female 
conversation,"  said  Miss  Dimmingdale. 

She  proceeded  to  balance  the  follies  of  women  by  those  of  men. 

So  it  often  happens.  When  you  reprove  a  friend,  he  turns 
upDii  you  for  the  same  fault,  or  for  somewhat  worse,  as  though 
that  were  a  good  justification  of  himself.     Ah  ! 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right,"  said  Ermond,  resuming  the  cqh* 
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versation  with  Mrs.  Burlingame.  "  But  it  is  frequently  a  ques- 
tion with  us  as  to  what  dress  is  appropriate." 

"  I  know  "  —  she  began. 

"  I  think  that  the  culture  of  our  taste  is  in  the  direction  of 
simplicity,"  he  continued. 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  when  it  comes  to  winking  our  thoughts 
into  shape  —  that  is  a  simplicity  or  evaporation  of  speech,  not  to 
my  taste.  My  cousin  and  the  transcendentalist  at  times  came 
very  near  achieving  this  remarkable  feat.  A  little  more  practice 
would  have  made  them  perfect." 

This  remark  brought  the  company  into  excellent,  sociable 
humor.  A  general  conversation  followed.  As  the  majority 
were  women,  much  was  said  on  the  subject  of  good  taste  in 
dress.     There  was  a  common  consent  to  the  idea  of  simplicity. 

A  glance  showed  me  that  to  many  present  the  idea  must  have 
been  recently  revealed. 

Ermond  said  further  that  he  could  conceive  how  a  conversa- 
tion might  be  greatly  broken  up,  and  yet  leave  upon  the  mind 
the  effect  of  completeness.  "  We  invariably  supply  very  much," 
he  said.  "  It  is  a  question  how  much  we  may  supply,  or  how 
much  we  shall  omit,  and  yet  become  acquainted  with  each 
other's  thought.  Two  minds  may  run  along  in  the  same  chan- 
nel. While  they  tally,  ordinary  speech  is  superlative :  one 
glides  off  to  a  new  discovery  which  a  word  will  announce.  But, 
of  course,  minds  must  be  pretty  equally  balanced  to  be  sociable 
in  this  way." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  B. ;  but  she  did  not  at- 
tempt any  further  reply. 

The  young  lady  who  had  been  reading  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit " 
appealed  to  Ermond  that  he  had  not  satisfied  her  as  to  Mr. 
Dickens. 

He  excused  himself  until  another  occasion. 

Mrs.  Burlingame  rose  and  went  up  to  her  room. 

I  heard  an  irreverent  young  man  say  from  the  settee,  —  the 
same  who  had  spoken  before,  —  "  She 's  a  tough  one." 

Just  then  the  great  dinner-bell  rang. 
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NOTES. 

E  take  the  following  on  Mr.  Wasson's  theory  of  represen- 
tation from  the  "  Antislavery  Standard  : " 

Boston,  Feb.  8,  1869. 
To  the  Editor  0/ the  Standard:  — 

As  your  readers  are  to  be  favored  with  an  excellent  synopsis  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Linton's  able  paper  in  favor  of  a  government  which  should  be 
literally  every  man's  government,  without  mediation  or  representation, 
they  may  be  interested  in  the  contrast  afforded  by  some  ideas  of  Mr. 
David  A.  Wasson's,  which  they  will  possibly  consider  equally  extreme 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Mr.  Wasson's  subject  was  "  Political  Protestantism;"  and  he  drew 
a  brilliant  parallel  between  the  religious  Protestantism  of  Luther  and 
the  political  Protestantism  of  Rousseau  and  the  France  of  his  time. 

Rousseau  interpreted  the  law  of  nature  —  of  which  he  was  the  apos- 
tle—  to  mean  that  there  should  be  no  determining  principle  for  any 
man  beyond  his  own  will :  in  other  words,  he  taught  the  insuperable 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  will  ;  and  that  civil  institutions,  civil  laws 
and  duties,  are  not  natural,  but  artificial,  —  artificial,  too,  in  an  evil 
sense  the  moment  any  man  is  held  by  them  to  the  performance  of  any 
social  duty  against  that  will  of  his  which  has  all  the  authority  of  nature 
behind  it. 

This  theory  of  Rousseau  failed  to  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Wasson. 
He  felt  social  obligation  to  be  natural.  It  mingles  with  the  very  roots 
of  man's  being,  itself  one  of  them  :  to  eradicate  it  were  to  eradicate 
human  nature.  Government  is  natural ;  and  political  theory  gropes  in 
darkness  until  this  truth  is  perceived. 

Spinoza  set  forth  Rousseau's  law  of  nature  ;  and  then  showed  it  to  be 
brute  nature,  inhuman  nature,  unworthy  a  being  capable  of  reason. 
Lord  of  himself  is  what  every  man  should  become  ;  and  not  till  he  is 
a  true  lawgiver  in  his  own  breast  has  he  in  him  the  stuff  out  of  which 
good  government  is  made.  While  he  is  the  puppet  of  his  self-love,  he 
is  the  very  jail-bird  of  nature. 

In  a  system  of  government  which  is  to  accord  with  Rousseau's  law 
of  nature,  every  subject  must  continue  to  be  what  he  was  in  entering 
it,  subjec.  only  to  his  own  will.     To  secure  this  end,  give  him  a  vote. 
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The  man  who  does  not  vote  is  a  slave,  according  to  Thomas  Paine. 
But  —  is  he?  Suppose  he  is  not  intrusted  with  political  power  only 
because  he  cannot  rationally  be  trusted  to  use  it  to  good  purpose  ? 
Shall  one  stand  up  and  say,  "  I  will  not  obey  these  laws  because  they 
are  made  only  by  intelligent  and  good  citizens  "  ? 

The  necessity  of  modern  democracy  should  not  disguise  its  imper- 
fections. We  are  beginning  to  see  that  nations  are  called,  by  an  imper- 
ative vocation,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  civilizing  discipline  ;  and  that 
this  calling,  with  its  corresponding  duty,  neither  waits  for  its  warrant 
upon  any  individual  consent,  nor  by  any  dissent  is  to  be  canceled. 
The  will  of  the  people  is  our  political  divinity :  he  commits  the  unpar- 
donable sin  who  so  much  as  examines  its  pretentions.  But,  beyond 
question,  this  is  a  divinity  not  acknowledged  by  the  spontaneous  senti- 
ment of  the  race.  Primeval  sentiment  knows  nothing  of  law-makers, 
but  only  of  law -givers.  The  ruling  principle  is  above  the  mere  will  of 
one  or  of  many.  No  system  can  be  the  best  attainable  in  which  the 
idea  of  the  derivation  of  authority  is  not  recognized  as  modern  truth, 
and  put  to  modern  use.  Social  obligation  and  the  submissive  confes- 
sion of  it  are  initial  facts  in  history  and  in  human  nature.  Moral 
solid  arity,  moral  communism,  is  the  germinal  fact  in  the  history  of 
civilization. 

Say  as  we  may,  that  individualism  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  who 
can  be  individual  by  ever  so  much  trying  ?  Is  the  child  born  from  his 
own  loins?  Does  he  not  bear  in  his  breast  the  tenderest  heart  of 
father  and  of  mother?  Was  it  for  their  own  fault  that  our  bravest 
youths  laid  down  their  lives  in  Southern  swamps?  Do  not  whole 
nations  suTjr  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  ? 

No  man  liveth  unto  himself  alone  ;  but  the  relation  of  men  to  each 
other  must  be  regulated  by  dutiful  and  disciplined  intelligence :  and 
this  leads  us  to  the  true  theory  of  representation.  The  common  re- 
sponsibility should  be  represented  by  such  as  are  naturally  fitted  to  sus- 
tain and  shape  it  to  good  ends.  Our  common  interests  must  have  eyes 
to  save  them  from  being  common  calamities.  The  eyes  are  no  more 
interested  than  the  feet  in  keeping  out  of  pitfalls  ;  but  they  represent 
for  the  feet  and  for  the  whole  body  the  function  of  finding  and  authoii- 
tatively  declaring  the  way.  Sight  commands:  there  you  have  the  ra- 
tionale of  all  government.  Collect  insights  at  the  polls,  and  you  have  a 
natural  representation  at  the  polls  ;  collect  mere  wills,  seeing  and  bind 
wills  without  discrimination,  and  the  law  of  nature  is  violated.  Repre- 
sentation there  will  and  must  be.  It  is  our  business  to  see  that  it  shall 
not  be  blind,  or  fail  to  give  eyes  to  communitive  interests. 
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Nations  must  be  bound  together ;  from  the  law  of  solidarity  is  no 
escape  :  but,  if  you  would  have  them  live  rather  than  die  together,  make 
the  insights  controlling.  One  hears  it  said  by  excellent  persons,  that 
no  man  must  decide  for  others :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  obvious  fact 
is,  that  every  man  must  decide  for  others  ;  not  one  can  avoid  it,  though 
ha  were  a  hundred  times  willing  to  do  so.  More  has  been  decided  for 
every  soul  of  us  than  we  shall  ever  determine  for  ourselves  ;  and  in.  our 
footsteps  there  will  spring  up  felicity  or  fatality  for  generations  whose 
eyes  will  open  only  when  ours  have  for  many  an  age  been  closed. 
Above  all,  the  authoritative  action  of  the  community  will  determine 
much  —  how  immensely  much  !  —  for  the  coming  times. 

Why  is  it  that  the  wise  and  good  must  decide  nothing  with  authority 
for  the  most  ignorant  and  imbruted  of  their  contemporaries,  while  the 
latter  are  thus  directly  empowered  to  sow  death  in  the  cradles  of  the 
future  ?  The  helpless  future,  with  never  a  vote  at  the  polls,  silently 
awaiting  the  word  of  doom  or  of  deliverance  which  this  age  shall  pro- 
nounce in  its  behalf !  We  see  the  reckless  mob  of  our  cities  voting  for 
it,  deciding  its  destiny ;  and  we  justify  our  consent  to  this  ominous 
proxy  by  crying,  "  N^  man  must  decide  for  others  !  every  man  for  him- 
self! "  What  if  we  should  say,  on  the  contrary,  "  No  one  shall  be  ex- 
pressly empowered  to  curse  the  long  morrow  of  a  nation  "  ?  Were  there 
not  at  least  an  equal  respect  for  liberty  in  that  ?  When  suffrage  shall 
be  restricted  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  it,  when  no  man's  will,  but  all 
men's  weal,  is  the  object  for  which  each  vote  is  cast,  then  true  repre- 
sentation will  begin. 

These  ideas,  enlarged  upon  and  energized  with  the  peculiar  power  of 
Mr.  Wasson,  made  an  impression  not  soon  to  be  effaced.  The  voice 
which  called  on  us  to  deal  solemnly,  reverently,  unselfishly,  with  gener- 
ations yet  unborn,  whose  eyes  will  see  when  ours  are  dust,  rang  out  as 
fearlessly  as  the  prophet's  of  old,  when  he  stood  before  the  sinning  king 
of  Israel,  and  uttered  his  "  Thou  art  the  man."  Those  who  heard  the 
address  are  not  likely  to  forget  it.  Those  who  did  not  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  it  will  be  part  of  a  forthcoming  book,  in  which  Mr.  Wasson 
will  utter  some  trenchant  truths  which  the  world  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

In  speaking  of  petitions  for  outward  things,  Mr.  Potter,  in  his  lecture  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  referred  to  the  well-known  claims  of  George  Muller, 
founder  of  a  great  orphan  house  in  London  ;  and  said  that  the  case  of  that 
charity  could  not  be  correctly  understood  withouHcnowing  that  George  Mul- 
ler took  the  sensible  course,  in  addition  to  his  prayers,  of  sending  letters  all 
over  England  and  Europe,  describing  the  necessities  of  his  establishment, 
though  making  no  formal  request  for  help. 
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O.  B.  Frothingham's  address  at  the  Sunday  meeting  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  March  14,  will  appear  soon  in  The  Radical.  We  are  also 
happy  to  be  able  to  promise,  during  the  year,  Mr.  Frothingham's  lecture  on 
"Theodore  Parker." 

We  have  added  extra  pages  to  The  Radical  this  month,  that  we  might 
give,  in  full,  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton's  essay  upon  "The  Religion  of  Organization." 
The  essay  was  read,  by  request,  to  some  friends  in .  Boston,  this  winter, 
among  whom  were  John  G.  Whittier,  Wendell  Phillips,  John  Weiss,  A. 
Bronson  Alcott,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mr.  Linton  represents,  as  a 
statesman,  the  republican  school  in  Europe,  in  which  Mazzini  is  prominent 

We  understand  that  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Free  Religious  Asso- 
ciation this  year  is  to  be  held  on  Friday  of  Anniversary  week,  at  Tremont 
Temple.  Among  the  speakers  to  be  present  are  R.  W.  Emerson,  F.  E. 
Abbot,  William  Denton,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  a  Positivist,  an  Orthodox  minister,  a 
representative  of  the  German  Association  of  Independent  Congregations, 
and  probably  D.  A.  Wasson,  Lucretia  Mott,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

The  address  at  Horticultural  Hall,  May  30,  is  to  be  given  by  Mrs. 
Lucretia  Mott.  This  will  be  a  handsome  closing-up  of  Anniversary  Week, 
which  promises  to  be  filled  with  good  words. 

A  Special  Offer  to  Subscribers.  —  All  who  send  four  dollars  for  The 
Radical  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  next  shall  receive  fourteen  num- 
bers, —  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  the  present  volume,  and  the  two 
succeeding  volumes,  ending  with  June,  1870.  We  have  never  had  on  hand 
so  many  excellent  papers  for  The  Radical  as  at  present,  to  be  given  during 
the  year,  —  Higginson  upon  "Immortality,"  Potter  upon  "Theism,"  two 
papers  by  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Mr.  Alcott  upon  "  Christianity  and  Theism," 
—  his  best  conversation,  —  and  others. 

There  was  never  a  better  time  than  this,  then,  to  subscribe  for  The  Rad- 
ical, or  to  obtain  subscribers.  Fourteen  first-class  papers,  besides 
other  articles,  for  four  dollars. 

1 

In  devising  ways  and  means  for  increasing  the  circulation  of  The  Radi- 
cal, we  have  hit  upon  the  following  plan.  We  have  put  our  business  in 
order  so  that  one  or  other  of  us  can  be  absent  a  part  of  the  time  for  the  year 
to  come.  In  other  words,  we  propose  to  become  our  own  "agents."  We 
wish  opportunities  to  speak  and  present  the  aims  and  character  of  The 
Radical  to  the  people,  ourselves.  If  any  of  our  friends  will  address  us,  and 
state  how  they  can  open  the  way  in  their  respective  towns,  we  shall  esteem 
it  a  great  favor. 

The  Radical  must  have  more  subscribers.  It  can  have.  Those  present 
subscribers  who  think  as  we  do  in  the  matter  can  help  us  accomplish  this 
work.  We  wish  they  would  put  their  best  foot  forward,  — the  one  that  never 
retreats,  —  and  inform  us  very  soon  as  to  the  situation. 
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Tobacco  and  Alcohol.  In  two  parts.  I.  It  does  pay  to  Smoke.  II. 
The  Coming  Man  will  drink  Wine.  By  John  Fiske,  M.  A.,  L.L.  B. 
New  York :  Leypoldt  Sc  Holt. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  treatise,  apparently  called  forth  by  Mr.  Parton's  book, 
"  Smoking  and  Drinking ;  "  and,  although  it  is  never  advisable  that  a  third 
participate  in  a  dispute  between  twb  able  contestants,  we  nevertheless  ven- 
ture (o  overstep  the  limits  of  usage,  trusting  that  the  common  interest  of 
the  subject  under  discussion  will  serve  as  an  excuse. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  a  synopsis  of  a  book  comprising  so  much  in  so 
small  a  space.  Still,  it  appears  that  other  views  of  the  subject  are  admissi- 
ble ;  and,  in  expressing  these  with  reference  to  the  main  arguments,  we  hope 
the  reader  will  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  subject.  Without  entering  upon 
the  moral  and  economical  side  of  the  question,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
abuse  of  any  dietetic  luxury  wilt  lead  to  ill  health,  discontent,  and  even  to  a 
species  of  barbarity ;  but,  inasmuch  as  tobacco  is  denounced  by  Mr.  Partem 
as  unconditionally  injurious  to  health,  we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Fiske  that  its 
"  temperate  "  use  is  beneficial  in  many  respects.  The  arguments  in  support 
of  his  defense  of  tobacco  Mr.  Fiske  derives,  among  other  sources,  from 
Pereira,  Christeson,  Ainstie,  etc.  In  order  to  gain  a  firm  starting-point,  the 
author  defines  the  effects  of  tobacco,  first,  as  narcotic,  —  i.  e.,  as  a  poison 
which  in  "  large  "  doses  causes  death  by  paralysis  ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  stim- 
ulant when  administered  in  "smaller"  doses  (tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  are  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light). 

Since,  according  to  Mr.  Fiske,  the  beneficent  effects  of  tobacco  are 
entirely  dependent  on  its  properties  as  a  "  stimulant,"  and  since  his  entire 
line  of  argument  rests  upon  his  definition  of  stimulants,  we  quote  the  same 
from  p.  35  :  "  They  (the  beneficent  effects)  are  due  to  the  fact  that  narcotics, 
in  small  doses,  either  nourish  or  facilitate  the  normal  nutrition  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  They  restore  its  equilibrium,  enabling  it,  with  diminished 
effort,  to  discharge  its  natural  functions.  And  anything  which  performs  this 
office,  is,  in  modern  physiology,  called  a  stimulant." 

This  assertion  is  as  untrue  as  it  is  sweeping,  and  only  shows  how  little 
real  benefit  our  author  has  derived  from  his  very  extensive  course  of  read- 
ing. Although  every  author  on  materia  mediea  gives  a  different  version  and 
definition  of  stimulus  and  stimulants,  none  have  ever  been  so  bold  as  to 
crowd  so  comprehensive  a  subject  into  such  narrow  limits.  Any  medical 
dictionary  or  text-book  on  materia  medica  will  bear  us  out  in  this  opinion, 
and  we  forbear  to  quote.  However,  the  definition  being  given,  our  author 
proceeds  to  explain  the  beneficial  effects  of  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  alcohol, 
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oxygen,  as  owing  to  their  stimulative  properties.  Sunlight  stimulates  the 
retina ;  mustard  is  a  stimulus  ;  emotional  excitement  is  a  stimulus.  Now, 
granted  even  that  all  laudable  effects  of  tobacco  were  the  result  of  its  stim- 
ulative properties,  what  greater  proof  could  we  have  of  the  vagueness  of  Mr. 
Fiske's  definition,  than  his  supposed  analogy  of  the  action  of  oxygen,  sun- 
light, emotional  excitement,  mustard,  etc.,  with  tobacco  t 

Much  stress  is  very  properly  laid  on  the  size  of  the  dose,  and  there  is  no 
serious  objection  to  the  statement  that  certain  substances  in  large  doses  act 
as  narcotics  (poisons),  and  as  stimulants  in  smaller  doses.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Fiske  for  stating  many  interesting  and  valuable  observations  on  the 
effects  of  various  substances,  differing  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  dose. 
Thus,  strychnia,  in  large  doses,  cause?  convulsions  (and  death) :  in  small 
doses,  it.cures  hemiplegic  paralysis.  Alcohol  relieves  teething  convulsions  of 
children  ;  and  has  been  found  useful  in  epilepsy,  muscular  spasms,  etc. 
Tobacco-smoking  relieves  excitement,  trembling  or  incipient  paralysis,  te- 
tanus, spasm  of  the  glottis,  spasmodic  asthma,  etc. 

All  these  various  effects  of  various  substances  are  supposed  to  be  readily 
explained  by  the  above  definition  of  stimulants,  and  the  whole  argument  is 
rendered  quite  plausible  by  the  strange  mixture  of  actual  observations  (not 
to  say  facts)  with  theories  ;  all  the  more  pardonable,  however,  in  a  layman, 
when  we  behold  standard,  veteran  authorities  teeming  with  the  time-honored 
error.  Let  us  separate  "  facts  "  from  theories  briefly,  and  we  are  forced  to 
accept  the  common  observation  that  certain  substances  cause  various  mor- 
bid phenomena,  and,  furthermore,  that  those  substances  will  cure  or  relieve 
certain  morbid  phenomena ;  and,  when  we  compare  the  morbid  conditions 
cured  or  relieved  with  those  capable  of  being  produced  by  those  substances, 
we  find  them  often  extremely  analogous  in  character.  Mr.  Fiske  furnishes 
the  proof.  Strychnine,  he  says,  produces  tetanic  convulsions,  and  cures  hem- 
iplegic paralysis,  which,  as  he  should  have  added,  are  an  almost  invariable 
result  or  concomitant  of  strychnia,  —  poisoning.  We  need  not  go  far  out  of 
our  way  to  find  that  tobacco  produces  distressing  excitement,  trembling  of 
limbs  and  viscera,  and  causes  the  nerves  to  be  "  all  unstrung ; "  and  that  it 
often  relieves  the  very  analogous  condition,  when  not  produced  by  tobacco. 
Very  numerous  instances  of  this  kind  can  be  adduced  with  regard  to  alco- 
hol, tea,  coffee,  spices,  etc. ;  all  of  which  will  often  relieve,  or  permanently 
remove,  morbid  conditions  closely  resembling  those  which  they  produce. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  our  author  for  these  valuable  suggestions,  but 
wish  that  he  had  laid  more  stress  on  these  "  facts  "  than  on  their  explanation 
by  his  vague,  ambiguous  theory  of  stimulants. 

"  Food  and  stimulus,"  continues  Mr.  Fiske  (p.  36),  "  are  the  two  great 
equally  essential  factors  or  co-efficients  in  the  process  of  nutrition,"  —  both 
food  and  stimulus  are  required  to  support  life  ;  and,  farther  on  (p.  38), 
"  unstimulated  tissue  will  not  assimilate  food: "  another  instance  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  term  "  stimulus  "  as  applied  by  the  author ;  for,  in  the 
above  sense,  it  is  made  to  mean  life  itself.  Transformed  into  plainer  language, 
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it  would  reid,  "  If  we  were  dead,  we  would  not  be  alive  7  but,  being  alive,  we 
assimilate  nutriment,  and  continue  to  live  thereby."  A  starving  man,  for 
instance,  eats  a  piece  of  bread,  and  drinks  a  cup  of  water :  the  man's 
"  tissue  "  assimilates  food  rapidly,  and  he  revives.  Query :  Is  this  man's 
"tissue"  "stimulated"?  and  by  what?  Tobacco?  alcohol?  or  perhaps 
oxygen,  mental  emotion,  or  mustard  ? 

In  short,  the  healthy,  living  organism  assimilates  all  it  needs  ;  the  morbid 
organism  (of  the  consumptive,  for  instance)  assimilates  less;  and  the  dead 
assimilates  nothing.  Still,  it  is  asserted  that  the  healthy  as  well  as  the 
tnorbid  "  tissue  "  requires  a  stimulus  besides  the  vitality  it  already  possesses  ; 
and,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  assertion  that  u  unstimulated  tissue  will  not 
assimilate  food,"  the  author  proceeds  to  show  that  consumption,  being 
caused  by  imperfect  nutrition,  should  be  treated  by  stimulants  in  order  to  im- 
prove nutrition.  Supposing  that  this  principle  were  applicable  in  disease, 
how  does  it  apply  to  the  healthy  organism  ?  It  certainly  cannot  be  said 
that  healthy,  living  tissue  requires  stimulus  like  whisky  or  tobacco  to  insure 
the  performance  of  its  functions. 

According  to  Mr.  Fiske's  physiological  definition  of  stimulus,  every  thera- 
peutic (curative)  action  would  be  one  of  stimulation.  If  oxygen  is  a  stimulus 
to  a  child  brought  up  in  a  London  alley,  what  are  the  effluvia,  gases,  and 
other  influences,  under  which  that  child  suffered?  The  term  "stimulant" 
applies  to  them  as  well :  but  the  new  definition  of  that  word  is  intended  to 
signify  only  a  beneficial  effect ;  bad  effects  have  to  be  explained  differently 
to  suit  the  theory.  To  declare  oxygen  as  standing  "  at  the  head  of  stimu- 
lants "  is  truly  ridiculous,  when  we  remember  that  nowadays  every  school- 
boy talks  of  oxygen  where  the  more  unsophisticated  older  generation  used 
to  speak  of  air,  —  meaning  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  carbon.  However,  having  determined,  with  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Ainstie,  the  relation  of  oxygen  to  the  universe,  being  like  that  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  a  stimulus,  Mr.  Fiske  goes  on  to  rectify  another  "current 
notion,"  by  asserting,  probably  also  under  the  shield  of  Dr.  Ainstie,  that 
"  in  no  case  is  the  action  of  a  stimulant  followed  by  a  depressive  re-action  " 
(p.  41).  This  law  would  be  very  good,  had  it  not  been  effectually  spoiled  by 
the  jumble  of  things  and  forces  enumerated  by  Mr.  Fiske  as  stimulants  on 
the  preceding  and  following  pages.  On  the  one  hand,  mustard  and  mental 
emotions  are  trotted  out  like  matched  horses  under  the  head  of  "  stimulants  ; ' 
and  on  page  52  we  read,  "The  stimulant  action  of  tobacco  upon  the 
heart  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  sunlight,  which,  by  inciting  the  nervous 
expanse  of  the  retina,  indirectly  strengthens  and  accelerates  the  pulse." 
Another  beautiful  pair,  —  sunlight  and  tobacco  !  O  wonderful  power  of  the 
word  "  stimulus  " !  It  reminds  us  of  the  cage  which  confines  within  its  limits 
Barnum's  happy  family  of  heterogeneous  beings.  But,  to  come  to  the  point, 
if  sunlight,  air,  or  oxygen,  —  if  that  sounds  better,  —  are  stimulants  which  do 
not  depress  in  their  secondary  effect,  tobacco  and  alcohol  should  not  be 
classed  with  them ;  for  in  most  cases  they  are  followed  by  more  or  Jess  d£~ 
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pression  after  the  excitement  or  stimulation  which  they  are  capable  of  caus- 
ing. This  is  not  only  maintained  by  physiologists  "  in  times  past,"  but  by 
many  good  authorities  of  the  present  day  ;  and  what  Mr.  Fiske  is  pleased  to 
call  a  current  notion  is  actually  one  of  the  most  common  observations  of 
practicing  physicians. 

Mr.  Fiske  then  contends,  that,  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  narcosis  is  to  be 
avoided,  stimulation  being  the  obj  ect.  "  Narcosis,"  he  says,  "  has  no  rela- 
tion to  stimulation,  but  one  of  accidental  sequence."  This  is  putting  it  in 
the  right  shape,  with  the  usual  skill  of  the  author,  to  suit  a  theory.  And  yet 
every  practical  man  knows  that  such  a  distinction  is  entirely  arbitrary,  since? 
in  a  given  case,  it  can  never  be  clearly  and  scientifically  established  where 
stimulation  ceases,  and  where  narcosis  begins,  or  where  a  small  dose  ends, 
and  a  large  one  begins  ;  though  the  mere  observation  of  extreme  effects  may 
suffice  for  the  masses.  But  that  there  is  a  stage  between  stimulation  and 
narcosis,  which  seriously  threatens  to  assail  Mr.  Fiske's  doctrine,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently obscured  by  Dr.  Ainstie,  when  he  insists  Jhat  the  word  "  overstimu- 
lation "  "  be  discussed."  This  absurdity  is  equal  to  a  denial  of  different 
stages  of  intoxication,  while  everybody  knows  that  a  man  may  be  a  little 
excited,  tipsy,  and  completely  drunk ;  but  the  middle  stages  are  inconven- 
ient for  Dr.  Ainstie  and  his  disciples.  Though  Dr.  Ainstie  may  still  rejoice 
in  the  illusion  of  having  helped  to  exorcise  the  ancient  Archaeus,  his  cham- 
pion, Mr.  Fiske,  has  very  effectually  re-instated  that  Promethean  spirit,  this 
time,  in  the  form  of  stimulus. 

Though  alcohol  and  tobacco,  if  temperately  used,  are  far  from  objection- 
able, we  cannot  yet  admit  that  a  past  popular  objection  to  these  substances 
has  been  disposed  of  by  the  introduction,  merely,  of  a  new  definition  of 
stimulants.  Our  mind  and  body  craves  these  substances  for  the  sake  of  their 
effect,  which  is,  under  certain  conditions,  a  therapeutic  (healing)  one,  by  no 
means  explained  by  the  theory  of  stimulation. 

In  the  old  quarrel  as  to  whether  opium  were  an  excitant  or  non-excitant, 
both  parties  were  right ;  for  nobody  doubts  to-day  that  the  effects  of  opium 
may  vary  in  degree  from  exhilaration  to  complete  narcosis :  like  the  effects 
of  opium,  those  of  every  other  drug  on  earth  vary  in  degree,  according  to 
the  dose,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual  to  drug  influence.  But, 
aside  from  the  degree  of  effect,  every  drug,  including  tobacco  and  alcohol 
(but  excluding  air,  sunlight,  mental  emotion),  has  a  primary  and  secondary 
effect,  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  degree  of  intensity.  The  primary  effect  is 
that  to  which  the  organism  submits,  or  which  it  enjoys  or  endures  ;  the  sec- 
ondary effect  occurs  where  the  organism  has  enjoyed  or  endured  it  long 
enough,  and  endeavors,  as  it  were,  to  regain  its  equilibrium  or  normal  state. 
This  is  the  case  with  small  as  well  as  with  large  doses,  with  this  difference,  — 
that,  after  smaller  doses,  both  primary  and  secondary  effect  are  less  promi- 
nent ;  while  after  larger  doses  both  primary  and  secondary  effect  are  more 
marked.  Those*  who  have  tried  drugs  upon  themselves  and  others,  fre- 
quently and  under  manifold  circumstances,  can  best  judge  of  the  matter,  and 
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kno-v  that  the  classification  of  drugs  into  stimulants  and  n 
subdivision  of  the  effect  of  one  set  of  drugs  into  stimulant  and  r 
stages,  as  maintained  by  Mr.  Fiske,  is  untenable  ;  but  we  gladly  admit  that 
the  facts  enumerated  by  him  are  correctly  observed,  while  their  explanation, 
however  ingenious,  and  strictly  to  be  separated  from  facts,  must  be  received 
with  guarded  interest.  It  is  truly  refreshing  to  see  use  distinguished  from 
abuse,  but  we  most  respectfully  submit  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  harmon- 
ize the  author's  undisguised  aversion  to  "radicalism"  with  his  able  and 
thoroughly  radical  method  of  treating  the  subject 

"  The  Coming  Man  will  drink  Wine  "  is  the  subject  of  the  second  part  of 
the  attractive  little  book.  Now,  the  advocate  of  total  abstinence  is  van- 
quished, often  with  his  own  weapons.  It  appears  at  once  that  the  moderate 
use  of  alcohol  is  to  be  defended,  and  the  reader  reminded  again  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  stimulant  and  narcotic  doses,  —  meaning,  practically,  mod- 
eration. No  one  should  drink  more  than  he  can  bear,  and  very  good  rules 
are  furnished  as  guides.  Beware  of  the  flushed  face,  ye  votaries  of  Bacchus, 
for  it  is  the  signal  to  relinquish  the  cup.  We  cordially  acquiesce  ;  but  the 
explanation  again,  that  this  flush  "  is  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  cervical 
branch  of  the  sympathetic,"  is  a  theory,  which,  though  said  to  be  accepted 
by  physiologists,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  distinction  between  stimulant 
and  narcotic  doses.  The  fact,  that  women  and  sensitive  men  most  com- 
monly experience  that  Hush  from  trifling  doses  of  alcoholic  beverages,  par- 
alyzes the  paralytic  theory  ;  while  the  stimulant  theory,  on  the  other  hand 
accounts  very  imperfectly  for  the  phenomenon,  —  unless  we  pull  down  the 
fence  built  around  the  word  "stimulant"  and  let  it  go  at  large  once  more, 
allowing  it  to  mean  what  it  used  to  before  it  was  caught  and  fettered  and 
taught  new  tricks  by  Mr.  Fiske. 

Alcohol  stimulates  or  excites  :  so  does  every  drug  in  the  pharmacopoeia, 
each  in  a  different  manner  peculiar  to  itself.  Sometimes  the  human  organ- 
ism experiences  pleasure  from  it ;  at  other  times,  discomfort  Let  us  accept 
and  note  the  peculiarity  of  the  action  of  each,  as  is  faithfully  done  by  the 
author ;  but  never  can  the  reader  be  forced  to  believe  that  the  word  "  stimu- 
lant" applied  to  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  any  of  the  vast  variety  of  substances  to 
which  it  can  be  applied,  carries  its  own  interpretation  with  it  after  the 
formula  of  Mr.  Fiske. 

The  effect  of  abuse  of  alcohol  Is  illustrated  by  numerous  interesting  exam- 
ples. Though  we  would  interrogate  the  statement  that  consumption  is  ex- 
plained by  "lack  of  sufficient  nerve  stimulus,"  we  will  let  that  pass,  as 
satisfying  the  common  medical  mind  of  the  day,  which  must  have  a  theory 
to  suit  the  only  treatment  it  happens  to  know  of.  We  prefer  to  Invite  atten- 
tion to  the  more  satisfactory  arguments  in  favor  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  and 
the  refutation  of  so-called  physiological  experiments  matte  outside  of  the 
body,  in  supposed  imitation  of  internal  processes.  The  moderate  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  is  vindicated  with  much  ability;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
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tobacco,  the  theory  of  stimulus  is  again  forced  to  explain  its  beneficent 
effects  in  contradistinction  to  the  evils  of  narcosis. 

The  effects  of  alcohol  are  considered  by  Mr.  Fiske  in  the  light  of  his  defi- 
nition, as  precisely  like  those  of  tobacco.  Carbonate  of  soda  and  common 
salt  are  declared  to  be  beneficial  only  because  they  aid  digestion  as  stimu- 
lants. This,  again,  is  carrying  generalization  too  far.  The  physiological 
effects  of  these  different  substances  upon  the  living  organism  are  all  very 
different  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  even  brief  indications  of  their  dis- 
tinction. Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  present,  that  neither  can  ever  supply  the 
place  of  the  other :  carbonate  of  soda  can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
muriate.  Tobacco  and  alcoholic  beverages,  if  taken  simultaneously,  always 
have  an  unpleasant  effect,  and  each  has  its  own  distinct  sphere  of  usefulness 
as  well  as  of  danger,  or  rather  its  peculiar  toxic  and  corresponding  thera- 
peutic action ;  known,  however,  only  to  careful  observers,  and  not  easily 
recognized  by  generalizers. 

We  fear  that  our  author  has  unconsciously  fallen  into  the  same  error  with 
those  who  would  unconditionally  prohibit  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
They  see  only  the  evil  effects  of  abuse.  Such  a  course  is  condemned  as 
absurd  radicalism  by  Mr.  Fiske,  who,  in  his  turn,  sets  up  a  plea  quite  as 
onesided  as  that  of  his  opponent,  Mr.  Parton,  for  the  use  and  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  most  heterogeneous  substances.  Though  laws  may  be 
framed  to  suit  a  community,  all  its  members  cannot  wear  the  same  coat :  if 
prohibitive  teetotalism  is  absurd  radicalism,  the  reasons  opposed  to  it  by  Mr. 
Fiske,  in  his  definition  of  the  ever-beneficent  stimulus,  deserve  to  be  called 
radidal  absurdities. 

Theoretical  explanations  will  never  dispel  teetotalism  :  the  quiet  investi- 
gation  of  the  character,  causes,  and  condition  of  alcoholic  drunkenness,  as 
proposed  by  the  author  (p.  113),  will  lead  much  farther.  Alcohol,  he  says, 
checks  epilepsy,  quiets  delirium,  and  alleviates  spasms.  Granting  this  to  be 
true,  not  as  a  rule,  but  under  very  definite  conditions,  we  must  remind  the 
reader  that  opium,  belladonna,  strychnia,  tobacco,  etc.,  can  do  the  same  ; 
and,  were  Mr.  Fiske's  theory  of  stimulus  correct,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  indifference  which  of  these  substances  were  used  in  a  given  case. 
The  fact  is,  that  tobacco  and  alcohol,  as  well  as  opium,  belladonna,  etc.,  are 
all  very  useful,  each  under  very  different  conditions  ;  and  the  circumstance, 
that,  like  Mr.  Fiske,  many  professional  men,  in  spite  of  the  much-vaunted 
progress  of  science,  insist  on  classing  the  most  various  substances,  like 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  under  one  head  as  stimulants,  is  no  proof  to  the  con- 
trary of  our  statement. 

Every-day  experience  teaches  that  alcohol  has  a  deleterious  effect, 
whether  attributed  to  narcosis  or  anything  else.  The  same  experience 
furnishes  evidence  of  manifold  beneficial  influences  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
Mr.  Fiske  very  clearly  points  out  the  circumstance  that  alcohol  strengthens 
those  who  are  weakened  ;  or,  to  use  a  "  scientific  "  phrase,  that  it  repairs  the 
loss  of  wasted  vital  force.     If  Mr.  Parton  asserts  that  alcohol  weakens,  he 
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should  have  added  that  its  debilitating  or  other  deleterious  influences  will 
affect  only  those  who  indulge  in  it  wfien  they  are  not  in  need  of it \  i.  e.,  who 
are  not  previously  weakened  by  waste  of  vital  force.  A  person  who  smokes 
tobacco  during  a  time  when  he  is  in  full  strength  and  spirits  will  generally 
feel  nervous  and  tremulous,  with  lassitude  and  often  drowsiness  ;  while  lass- 
itude and  tremulous  nervousness  induced  by  other  causes  is  frequently  dis- 
pelled by  moderate  use  of  good  tobacco.  This  rule  holds  good  with  a  great 
number  of  other  substances,  and  we  should  prefer  to  accept  it  in  place  of  a 
theory,  which,  however  ingenious,  is  not  of  prime  importance  in  practice. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  explanations  found  on  the  subsequent  pages 
of  Mr.  Fiske's  treatise  are  more  interesting  than  important.  Again,  observed 
facts  and  theoretical  deductions  are  blended  in  the  discussion  of  alcohol,  as 
they  were  in  that  of  tobacco.  Thus,  we  may  freely  admit  that  alcohol, 
tobacco,  coca,  as  well  as  tea  and  coffee,  are  economizers  of  nervous  force  ; 
but  we  are  left  in  fgnorance  of  the  manner  in  which  they  accomplish  it.  It 
appears  simply  .as  a  futile  discussion  as  to  whether  they  are  "  food  "  or  not, 
when  we  remember  that  all  have  a  toxic  (morbific),  and,  under  other  condi- 
tions, a  therapeutic  (curative)  effect ;  or  else  we  might  assume  that  every 
drug  were  a  species  of  food,  inasmuch  as  it  is  capable  of  curing  some  mor- 
bid condition  or  other. 

The  distinction  between  food  and  drug  appears  to  us  not  so  difficult,  if  we 
are  not  too  anxious  to  appear  scientific.  A  drug  may  be  defined  as  a  sub- 
stance capable  of  producing  a  toxical  (morbific  or  poisonous)  effect  upon  the 
healthy  organism,  by  means  of  a  specific  quality  peculiar  to  the  drug,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  is  also  capable  of  producing  a  therapeutic  (or  curative) 
effect  in  disease.  This  quality  of  drugs  distinguishes  them  from  food,  which 
has  no  specific  toxical  nor  curative  quality.  Our  interpretation  of  the  phe 
nomenon  in  no  manner  opposes  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Fiske  as 
to  the  uses  of  alcohol :  it  merely  appears  to  us  that  alcoholic  beverages  (like 
tobacco,  etc.)  are  capable  of  redressing  certain  disabilities  of  the  organism  ; 
nourishing,  not  directly  as  food,  but  indirectly  as  a  medicine.  The  assimila- 
bility  of  alcohol,  together  with  the  merits  of  experiments  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  ably  commented  upon,  and  their  relative  value  is  well  said  to  have 
left  the  question  where  it  was  before  (p.  142),  —  that  is,  unsettled.  More 
stress  is  very  properly  laid  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  alcohol  in  disease. 
Without  doubting  the  remarkable,  if  not  beneficial,  results  obtained  with 
alcohol  in  disease,  we  would  caution  the  reader  against  the  possible  infer- 
ence that  the  panacea  has  been  discovered.  Dr.  James  Paget's  late  course 
of  lectures  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  disease  exhibit  the  question  in  another 
light  very  adverse  to  the  use  of  alcohol  as  practiced  at  the  present  day. 

On  the  subsequent  pages  Mr.  Fiske  enumerates  several  instances  intended 
to  show  that  alcohol  can  alone  support  life  for  a  long  period  ;  but  these  are 
all  mere  curiosities,  and  not  the  rule.  The  value  of  alcohol  as  food  is  not 
insisted  on,  but  its  importance  as  a  stimulant  maintained.  Teetotalism,  as  a 
"  warm-hearted  but  weak-headed  radicalism,"  is  condemned,  and  the  use  of 
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"  agents  which  economize  nervous  strength  "  is  upheld,  on  the  ground  that 
they  "  diminish  the  necessary  friction  of  living,"  —  an  axiom  supported  by 
Liebig  in  eloquent  words.  Here  we  must  remind  the  reader  of  an  important 
circumstance  entirely  overlooked  by  Mr.  Fiske  in  his  eager  manner  of  gen- 
eralizing ;  namely,  that  the  illustrious  Liebig  speaks  of  wine,  while  Mr.  Fiske 
makes  apparently  no  distinction  between  alcoholic  liquors,  but  speaks  too 
exclusively  of  alcohol,  while  venturing  the  prediction  that  "  the  coming  man 
will  drink  wine"  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  beverages  containing 
alcohol.  In  distilled  liquors,  alcohol  exists,  or  should  exist,  pure  and  abun- 
dant :  in  wine,  it  is  contained  in  very  small  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
water,  numerous  organic  acids,  ethereal  oils,  etc. ;  each  of  which,  though 
perhaps  capable  of  artificial  production,  can  never  be  artificially  mixed  and 
combined  so  as  to  constitute  wine,  in  which  the  alcohol  exists  only  in  combi- 
nation with  many  other  elements.  In  this  connection,  we  will  point  to  the 
difference  between  wine-drinking  and  whiskey,  brandy,  etc*.,  drinking  nations. 
The  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the  relative  virtues  of  wine  and  dis- 
tilled liquors  would  have  been  meritorious  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fiske.  What 
has  called  out  this  much-condemned  and  abused  "  radical "  teetotalism  ? 
Nothing  but  the  use  and  consequent  abuse  of  distilled  liquors.     Exterminate 

• 

the  grape-vine  in  Europe,  and  let  the  place  of  its  fermented  juice  be  usurped 
by  whisky,  rum,  and  their  kindred  evils,  and  you  will  see  teetotalism  rise  up 
in  its  most  relentless  shape  as  the  opposite  extreme.  Wine  does  not  admit 
of  abuse  like  distilled  liquors,  nor  does  its  possible  abuse  engender  degrada- 
tion so  extreme  as  that  of  the  latter.  For  our  part,  we  would  rejoice  to  see 
the  "  coming  man  "  cultivate  the  grape-vine  as  the  sure  means  of  abolishing 
rum  and  its  congeners,  and  with  it  teetotalism,  that  always  means  the  rum- 
bottle  when  it  talks  in  childlike  innocence  of  the  "  wine-cup." 

Where  distilled  liquors  are  undermining  the  youthful  vigor  of  a  nation, 
"teetotalism"  must 'arise  to  save  it  Temperance,  so  often  confounded  by 
generalizing  "  teetotalers  "  with  total  abstinence,  is  possible  only  in  wine- 
growing countries,  and  we  entertain  the  sincere  hope  of  seeing  this  phase  of 
the  question  enlarged  upon  by  the  author  whose  book  we  have  ventured  to 
review.  C.  W. 
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THE    INDWELLING   GOD, 

THERE  are  men  enough  who  believe  in  God  after  a  certain 
fashion.  There  are  not  enough  who  believe  in  him  in  the 
right  way.  But  believe  in  him  in  the  wrong  way,  and  it  may  be 
worse  for  you  than  not  to  believe  in  any  .God  at  alL  The  pres- 
sure of  the  earth's  forty-five-mile-thick  atmosphere  upon  its  sur-x 
face  is  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  If  the 
earth  had  n't  something  inside  of  it  to  counteract  this  external 
pressure,  it  would  soon  be  flatter  than  the  ancients  thought  it 
was.  Now,  the  majority  of  men  are  made  after  the  fashion  of  an 
earth  everywhere  pressed  upon  without,  and  having  nothing 
within  to  resist  this  pressure.  And  so  their  thought  of  God,  in- 
stead of  tenderly  infolding  them  like  the  embracing  air,  crushes 
the  life  out  of  them.  Their  God  is  all  outside  of  them.  They 
have  no  God  within  to  match  his  pressure  from  without.  And 
as  with  themselves,  so  with  their  notion  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
godless  world.  God  is  somewhere  outside  of  it  He  is  not  im- 
plicated in  its  every  part.  And  so  the  natural  world  gets  crushed 
as  in  a  vise  when  it  should  be  supported  by  the  thought  of  God 
as  a  strong  man  supports  a  little  baby  in  his  stalwart  arms. 

It  is  God  that  worketh  in  nature  both  to  will  and  to  do ;  that 
worketh  in  nature,  not  outside  of  nature,  or  upon  it  We  may 
believe  this  or  not :  but,  if  we  do  not  believe  it,  there  is  but  one 
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thing  that  we  can  believe  ;  and  that  is,  that  we  are  without  God 
in  the  world.  Either  creation  is  an  eternal  process,  either  God 
is  just  as  busy  now  as  ever,  or  he  is  but  a  glorious  memory  of  . 
other  days.  "  Where  law  is,  God  is  not,  and,  where  God  is,  law 
is  not,"  says  the  old  formula  still  uppermost  in  ninety-nine  out 
of  one  hundred  of  the  creeds.  Accept  this  formula,  and  we 
have  less  of  God  with  every  passing  year,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  time  when  we  shall  have  no  God  at  alL  For  the 
province  of  law  is  being  every  day  extended  ;  and,  from  present 
appearances,  perfect  assurance  of  ils  universal  reign  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  How  well  does  Dr.  Hedge  characterize  the 
God  of  popular  Christianity  as  a  "  retreating  God,"  —  to-day  for- 
saking one  realm  of  nature,  to-morrow  another  ;  to-day  assert- 
ing its  dominion  over  history,  and  to-morrow  backing  out  of  that 
also  ;  to-day  asserting  that  art  and  righteousness  and  love  are 
still  parts  of  its  kingdom,  and  to-morrow  ceding  these  to  the 
ever-widening,  ever-tightening  grasp  of  law.  "When  men  first 
turned  their  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,"  writes  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  "every  event  was  viewed  as  a  miracle,  for 
every  effect  was  considered  as  the  operation  of  an  intelligence. 
God  was  not  exiled  from  the  universe  of  matter.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  multiplied  in  proportion  to  its  phenomena.  As 
science  advanced,  the  deities  were  gradually  driven  out ;  and,  long 
after  the  sublunary  world  had  been  disenchanted,  they  were  left 
in  possession  of  the  starry  heavens.  The  movement  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies,  in  which  Kepler  still  saw  the  agency  of  a  free  intelli- 
gence, was  at  length  resolved  by  Newton  into  a  few  mathemati- 
cal principles ;  and,  at  last,  even  the  few  irregularities  which 
Newton  was  obliged  to  leave  for  the  miraculous  correction  of  the 
Deity  have  been  proved  to  require  no  supernatural  interposition, 
for  La  Place  has  shown  that  all  contingences  past  and  future  in 
the  heavens  find  their  explanation  in  the  one  fundamental  law 
of  gravitation."  But  have  all  these  discoveries  indeed  tended 
remorselessly  in  the  direction  of  a  godless  world  ?  Is  it  true,  as 
Comte  has  somewhere  dared  to  say,  that  "The  heavens  no  longer 
declare  the  glory  of  God  :  they  only  declare  the  glory  of  New- 
ton and  La  Place  "  ?  And,  as  the  astronomer  has  expelled  God 
from  the  heavens,  has  the  geologist  expelled  him  from  the  earth, 
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THERE  are  men  enough  who  believe  in  God  after  a  certain 
fashion.  There  are  not  enough  who  believe  in  him  in  the 
right  way.  But  believe  in  him  in  the  wrong  way,  and  it  may  be 
worse  for  you  than  not  to  believe  in  any  God  at  all  The  pres- 
sure of  the  earth's  forty-five-mile-thick  atmosphere  upon  its  sur-, 
face  is  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  If  the 
earth  had  n't  something  inside  of  it  to  counteract  this  external 
pressure,  it  would  soon  be  flatter  than  the  ancients  thought  it 
was.  Now,  the  majority  of  men  are  made  after  the  fashion  of  an 
earth  everywhere  pressed  upon  without,  and  having  nothing 
within  to  resist  this  pressure.  And  so  their  thought  of  God,  in- 
stead of  tenderly  infolding  them  like  the  embracing  air,  crushes 
the  life  out  of  them.  Their  God  is  all  outside  of  them.  They 
have  no  God  within  to  match  his  pressure  from  without.  And 
as  with  themselves,  so  with  their  notion  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
godless  world.  God  is  somewhere  outside  of  it  He  is  not  im- 
plicated in  its  every  part  And  so  the  natural  world  gets  crushed 
as  in  a  vise  when  it  should  be  supported  by  the  thought  of  God 
as  a  strong  man  supports  a  little  baby  in  his  stalwart  arms. 

It  is  God  that  worketh  in  nature  both  to  will  and  to  do  ;  that 
worketh  in  nature,  not  outside  of  nature,  or  upon  it.  We  may 
believe  this  or  not :  but,  if  we  do  not  believe  it,  there  is  but  one 
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world  created  out  of  nothing  six  or  seven  thousand  years  ago. 
No  wonder  that  they  do  not  want  their  God  put  any  farther 
back  into  the  millenniums  and  eons.  No  wonder  that  they  pray, 
as  did  the  Psalmist,  "  Oh  that  thou  wouldst  rend  the  heavens, 
and  come  down ! "  Oh  that  thou  wouldst  break  this  spell  of 
uniform  causation,  wake  from  this  sleep  of  order,  rise  from  this 
grave  of  law,  and  give  to  us  some  sign  that  thou  art  living  now, 
or  that  at  least  thou  wast  living  two  or  three  thousand  years 
ago!  There  are  those  (the  .w/*maturalists)  who  believe  that 
this  cry  has  been  heard  ;  that  God  has  answered  it.  But  super- 
natural theology  does  not  pretend  that  it  has  heard  from  the 
Creator  now  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years.  He  may  be 
still  alive  ;  but,  if  he  is,  the  supernaturalist  is  none  the  wiser  for 
it.  I  do  not  have  to  carry  my  watch  to  Geneva,  and  hunt  up  its 
maker,  every  time  it  gets  a  little  out  of  order.  And  the  super- 
naturalist's  world  is  so  arranged,  that  it  no  longer  needs  its 
maker  to  adjust  anything  that  goes- wrong  in  its  machinery. 
Moreover,  the  last  time  it  was  repaired,  it  was  repaired  so  care- 
fully, that  the  supernaturalist  is  quite  certain  that  if  it  is  wound 
up  regularly  every  Sunday  morning  in  a  perfectly  orthodox  way, 
it  will  never  need  any  repairs  in  the  future. 

But  for  myself,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  my  God  must  be  removed 
from  me  in  time  and  space,  it  makes  but  very  little  difference 
whether  he  be  one  mile  or  a  million  miles  away  ;  whether  my 
last  report  of  him  be  one  or  two  or  six  or  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  years  old.  Spiritual  distances  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  minutes  or  miles.  If  I  could  never  hope  to  see  my 
mother's  face  again,  I  would  rather  be  removed  from  her  a  thou- 
sand miles  than  one.  Nearness  joined  with  the  impossibility  of 
union  would  be  an  aggravation  to  my  soul.  And  so,  if  I  must 
be  separated  from  my  God  in  time  and  space,  let  the  time  be 
measureless,  and  let  the  space  be  infinite.  Let  me  not  taunt  my 
spirit  with  the  thought,  that,  if  I  had  lived  but  a  few  thousand 
years  ago,  then  God  might  have  been  at  least  as  near  to  me  as 
to  the  trees  and  stones  of  those  primeval  days.  But  no !  my 
heart  and  my  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God  ;  for  a  God  that 
worketh  in  nature  now,  not  for  a  God  that  worked  on  nature 
several  thousand  years  ago.     With  no  such  thought  as  this  can 
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I  be  satisfied.  I  must  be  able  to  say,  with  Job,  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth:"  it  is  not  enough  for  me  that  he  once  lived, 
and  that  his  doings  have  been  handed  down  to  me  from  age  to 
age.  I  want  to  say,  with  David,  "  The  Lord  is  nigh  to  all  that 
call  upon  him, — to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth."  I  want  the 
certainty  that,  when  I  feel  after  him,  I  shall  most  surely  find 
him  ;  seeing  that  he  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  and  that  his 
word  is  very  near  us;  even  in  our  hearts. 

And  may  I  say  and  feel  all  this  ?  May  I  believe  that  God  is 
in  nature  now ;  that  the  astronomer  talks  with  him  in  the  heav- 
ens ;  that  the  geologist  converses  with  him  in  the  earth  ;  that  the 
human  body  is  his  temple  here  and  now ;  that  history  is  his 
everlasting  dwelling-place  ?  Yes,  if  I  may  invert  the  stupid 
formula  which  so  long  has  been  the  curse  of  our  theology ;  if  I 
may  say  that  law  is  not  the  antithesis  of  will ;  that,  where  there 
is  law,  there  may  be  also  will  co-ordinate  therewith.  And  this  I 
not  only  may  say,  I  must  say  it.  For  law  is  given  to  us  in  all 
the  sequences  of  matter  and  of  spirit.  And  God  is  given  to  us 
in  the  under-deep  of  consciousness.  He  is  my  God,  and  I  am 
bound  up  with  all  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  he  must  there- 
fore be  their  God  as  well.  No  longer,  then,  is  God  removed 
from  me  in  space  and  time.  I  follow  him  at  no  great  distance  ; 
but,  hand  in  hand,  I  walk  with  him  through  every  hour  and  min- 
ute of  the  day.  The  life  that  is  in  nature,  I  know  it  is  no  other  life 
than  his.  I  worship  him  in  morning  mists  and  evening's  fiery  ' 
glow.  The  fragrance  of  the  roses  is  his  scented  speech.  In 
light  of  sun  and  star  be  finds  a  language  that  I  never  fail  to 
understand.  When  the  deep  sea  is  under  me,  I  know  that  I  am 
resting  in  his  arras  ;  and  when  I  lie  upon  the  brown  old  earth,  I 
know  that  it  is  on  his  bosom  that  I  rest  so  well.  As  often  as 
the  mountain  breezes  make  rae  leap  for  joy,  I  know  that  I  have 
felt  the  breath  of  his  own  inspiration.  No  longer  orphaned,  I 
work  and  play,  and  laugh  and  weep,  forever  in  the  encircling 
beauty  of  his  smile.  The  universe  becomes  to  me  his  body,  — 
as  full  of  God  as  I  am  full  of  my  own  spirit.  Living,  I  live  in 
him,  and  he  in  me  ;  dying,  I  do  but  nestle  just  a  little  closer  to 
his  side.  And  so  I  come  to  know  what  Mrs.  Browning  meant 
when  she  declared,  — 
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There's  not  a  flower  can  grow  upon  the  earth 
Without  a  flower  upon  the  spiritual  side  : 

There's  nothing  small ; 
No  lily — muffled  hum  of  summer  bee  — 
But  finds  its  coupling  in  the  spinning  stars ; 
No  pebble  at  your  foot  but  proves  a  sphere ; 
No  chaffinch  but  implies  a  cherubim. 

Earth  is  full  of  heaven, 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God. 

Yes :  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  nature,  both  to  will  and  to  do. 
No  architect  is  he,  although  we  call  him  so  in  the  great  poverty 
of  our  human  speech.  He  works  from  the  centre,  not  on  the 
circumference.  Shall  we  say  that  he  does  not  exist  because  we 
cannot  find  him  anywhere  outside  of  nature  and  the  soul  ?  Nay, 
for  he  is  implicated  in  all  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  world. 
He  is  the  everlasting  theme  of  which  the  sequences  of  nature 
and  of  life  are  but  the  variations.  The  various  series  of  phe- 
nomena are  not  so  many  veils  with  which  the  infinite  conceals 
itself  from  view.  They  are  so  many  mirrors  in  which  it  ever- 
more reflects  its  glorious  image.  Nature  is  not  busy  weaving 
the  shroud  of  Deity ;  but  rather  is  her  song  the  song  which 
Goethe  makes  her  sing,  — 

"  Thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  time  I  ply, 
And  weave  for  God  the  garments  thou  dost  see  him  6y." 

But,  if  God  be  thus  immanent  in  matter,  still  surer  and  still 
better  is  his  immanence  in  man.  It  is  God  that  worketh  in 
nature,  and  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us.  That  worketh  in  us. 
This  is  the  central  fact.  Doubtless  he  worketh  also  upon  us,  in 
our  individual  capacities,  because  nature  is  always  working  upon 
us  and  society.  But  he  worketh  in  these,  not  upon  them.  He 
is  in  society  as  he  is  in  the  material  world.  He  is  the  soul  of 
its  soul,  and  the  life  of  its  life.  But  this  is  only  saying  that  he 
is  not  in  you  or  me  alone,  but  that  he  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world.  Believe  this  with  all  your  might,  with 
all  the  energy  that  there  is  in  you.  But,  after  all,  the  one  thing 
for  you  to  believe  is,  that  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you,  in  you 
personally ;  both  to  will  and  to  do. 
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I  hear  men  every  day  announcing  sharp  antitheses  between 
their  faith  in  God,  and  their  faith  in  man  ;  declaring  that  the 
have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  former,  but  very  little  in  the 
latter.  Let  us  say  frankly  that  all  such  antitheses  are  absurd. 
"  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? "  And,  if  a  man  have  not 
faith  in  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  have  faith 
in  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  He  cannot  have  it,  or  if  he 
can  it  is  a  very  useless  sort  of  faith,  a  faith  that  may  heal  his 
own  bruises,  and  tend  his  own  hurts,  but  for  which  the  world  will 
be  no  better  than  if  he  had  no  such  faith.  The  God  in  whom 
men  need  a  great  unswerving  faith  is  the  God  that  dwelleth  in 
man.  The  diversity  that  we  most  need  to  serve  is  the  divinity 
in  humanity.  And  the  true  men  of  all  ages  ;  the  men  who  have 
left  the  world  better  than  they  found  it ;  the  men,  that,  living, 
made  life  seem  most  rich  and  beautiful,  and,  dying, "  left  upon  the 
mountain-tops  of  death  a  light  that  makes  them  lovely,"  —  were 
men  who  believed  supremely  in  God,  because  they  believed  su- 
premely in  man.  These  great  souls  have  never  thought  of  offer- 
ing their  distrust  in  everything  human,  as  proof  of  their  trust 
in  something  divine :  they  have  never  argued  with  themselves, 
"  By  so  much  as  I  disbelieve  in  man,  I  must  believe  in  God." 
They  have  never  dreamed  that  doubt  of  man  was  the  essential 
root  of  faith  in  the  supreme,  or  that  self-distrust  was  necessary 
to  trust  in  God.  With  one  consenting  voice  these  great  ones 
of  the  earth  have  said  to  men  and  women,  "  It  is  God  that  work- 
eth  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do."  No  matter  how  debased, 
how  godless  and  forlorn,  the  men  and  women  were  to  whom  they 
brought  their  message,  they  bated  no  jot  of  their  faith  in  the 
deep  instinct  of  their  souls.  What  is  the  real  glory  of  Jesus,  if  not 
this,  —  that  he  believed  in  God  made  iiesh  ;  in  God  made  man  ; 
in  God  incarnated  in  the  men  and  women  of  Nazareth  and  Sa- 
maria and  Jerusalem  ;  if  not  that  he  appealed  to  men's  con- 
sciences and  spiritual  natures  with  a  confidence  that  could  have 
been  begotten  only  by  the  thought  that  he  was  appealing  to  God, 
and  so  could  not  appeal  in  vain  ?  No  matter  how  ignorant,  no  mat- 
ter how  bigoted,  no  matter  how  mean  and  vile,  the  men  and 
women  who  surrounded  him,  in  them  and  through  them  was  his 
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faith  in  God  ;  and  if  he  could  not  have  believed  in  God  in  them, 
then  he  would  have  gone  sorrowing  all  his  days,  and  would  not 
have  believed  in  him  at  all.  And  so  it  has  been  with  his  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  work  of  sanctifying  and  ennobling  life.  Their 
faith  in  God  has  been  like  his  in  proportion  to  their  faith  in  man. 

I  wonder  at  the  godlessness  of  men.  I  wonder  at  the  coward- 
ice which  seizes  them  when  they  are  asked  if  they  believe  in 
God.  Or  rather  I  should  wonder  at  these  things  did  I  not 
know  what  shapes,  what  fetiches,  what  shadows,  have  appropri- 
ated that  great  and  awful  name.  I  do  not  wonder  that  men 
hesitate  and  shrink  and  shudder  when  asked  to  say  "  Amen " 
to  monsters  such  as  these.  But  what  other  phantoms  they  bow 
down  to  and  worship,  that,  if  not  as  gross,  are  still  as  dim  and  shad- 
owy, as  these !  What  wonder-working  energy  do  men  ascribe  to 
time  !  "  Time  is  the  healer  of  sick  hearts,"  we  hear,  and  num- 
berless like  affirmations, — meaningless  all !  Time !  it  is  nothing 
but  a  form  of  thought.  It  never  healed  anybody's  heart,  from 
the  first  minute  until  now.  Eternity  would  not  heal  a  pin-prick 
on  your  hand ;  and  yet  we  hear  men  saying  that  time  will  do 
great  things.  "  Leave  slavery  to  time,"  said  the  proslavery  men 
of  thirty  years  ago,  and  meant  that  we  should  leave  it  to  the 
Devil.  "  Time  will  console  them,"  it  said  of  those  whose  hearts 
are  burdened  with  a  sorrow  that  goes  down  too  deep  for  words. 

Why  not  say  "  God  will  console  them,"  and  so  tell  the  truth  ? 
What  consolation  is  there  in  time  ?  And,  when  Bishop  Colenso 
spoke  out  the  truth  that  was  in  him,  dear  Matthew  Arnold,  apos- 
tle of  sweetness  and  light,  must  needs  be  greatly  troubled  ;  and, 
while  allowing  that  the  bishop  spoke  only  truth,  insisted  that  he 
should  have  left  the  errors  that  he  discountenanced  for  "the 
time-spirit "  to  correct.  Well  was  it  asked  with  righteous  indig- 
nation, "  And  what  is  the  time-spirit  if  it  be  not  some  dozen 
or  twenty  Colensos  speaking  the  truth  that  is  in  them  ? "  Luther 
said  none  too  boldly,  "  God  cannot  get  along  without  strong 
men."  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  leaving  this  or  that  to 
time.  But  the  words  have  no  meaning  if  it  be  not  that  we  shall 
leave  these  things  to  God,  and  to  leave  them  to  God  is  to  leave 
them  to  our  fellow-men,  which  is  all  very  well  after  we  have 
done  our  part,  but  before  that  it  is  simply  shirking  our  duty,  and 
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leaving  tasks  to  others  which  we  ought  .to  do  ourselves.  For 
the  world  is  no  whit  better  than  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago,  ex- 
cept as  men  have  made  it  so.  But  there  is  no  glory  of  science, 
no  glory  of  art,  no  glory  of  song,  no  glory  of  man,  which  does 
not  revert  to  God. 

"  God's  grace  is  the  only  grace, 
And  all  grace  is  the  grace  of  God." 

It  is  written  of  Jesus,  that  he  knew  what  was  in  man.  And 
well  he  might ;  for  he  knew  what  was  in  himself.  He  knew  that 
God  was  in  man,  because  he  knew  that  God  was  in  himself.  He 
could  say,  "  Why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ? " 
because  he  could  first  say,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one."  He  be- 
lieved that  God  worked  in  every  man,  because  he  knew  that  he 
was  always  working  in  him.  And  a  like  faith  is  needed  every- 
where in  every  human  heart  to-ojay.  The  God  in  us,  solicits  our 
faith,  our  reverence,  our  love.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  spiritual 
pride.  For  there  is  nothing  that  can  cure  that  like  worshiping 
one's  possibilities.  We  are  none  of  us  such  fools  as  to  imagine 
that  we  have  attained  to  the  best  there  is  in  us.  I  once  knew  of 
a  man  who  said  that  he  had  not  prayed  for  himself  for  fifteen  years  ; 
that  for  that  time  he  had  been  perfect.  Do  you  imagine  that  he 
had  no  terrible  suspicion  that  he  lied  ?  If  he  had  not,  he  was  a 
moral  idiot,  incapable  of  testifying  in  the  case.  We  need  not 
be  afraid  of  worshiping  the  best  there  is  in  us.  It  is  satisfaction 
with  anything  we  have  already  attained,  that  we  should  shrink 
from  as  if  it  were  the  open  doorway  of  the  pit.  That  is  the 
Devil  in  us,  not  the  God. 

Yes  :  let  us  worship  the  God  that  is  in  us.  To  him  also  let  us 
pray.  "  I  have  been  praying  all  my  life  to  be  good,"  a  woman 
said  to  me  ;  "  and  I  have  just  discovered  that  I  must  pray  to  my- 
self." Yes,  to  herself;  but  none  the  less  to  God.  Let  us  call  upon 
the  highest  that  is  in  us.  Let  us  summon  the  best  power  and  faith 
and  love  that  lie  dormant  in  us  to  awake  out  of  their  sleep,  out 
of  their  lethargy,  and  put  on  strength  and  majesty  and  joy. 

And  far  from  us  be  that  mock  humility  which  sings, — 

"  Helpless  hangs  my  soul  on  thee ; "  — 
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Which  insists,  however  truly,  on  our  need  of  God,  and  admits  for 
one  minute  that  God  has  no  need  of  us.  Let  us  dare  to  believe 
that  we  are  necessary  to  God  For  God  is  the  sum  of  all  good  ; 
and,  so  long  as  we  fall  short  of  the  holiest  that  is  in  us,  we  mar 
his  purposes,  and  in  all  reverence  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
less  God  than  there  might  be  in  the  world,  less  God  because  less 
good.  A  life  well  lived  narrows  the  boundaries  of  hell,  enlarges 
heaven,  and  swells  the  aggregate  of  God.  As  one  of  your  poets  * 
hath  said, — 

"  Upon  God's  throne  there  is  a  seat  for  me. 
My  coming-forth  from  him  hath  left  a  space, 
Which  none  but  I  can  fill.    One  sacred  place 
Is  Vacant  till  I  come.    Father !  from  thee, 
When  I  descended  here  to  run  my  race, 
A  void  was  left  in  thy  paternal  heart, 
Not  to  be  filled  while  we  are  kept  apart 
Yea,  though  a  thousand  worlds  demand  thy  care, 
Though  heaven's  vast  host  thy  constant  blessings  own, 
Thy  quick  love  flies  to  meet  my  feeble  prayer, 
As  if  amid  thy  worlds  I  lived  alone 
In  endless  space ;  but  thou  and  I  were  there, 
And  thou  embraced  me  with  a  love  as  wild 
As  the  young  mother  bears  towards  her  first-born  child." 

J.   W.   Chadwick. 


*  S.  R.  Calthrop. 


THERE  ARE  TWO    RELIGIONS    IN   THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

SOMETHING  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  last  of  a  short 
series  of  very  brief  and  summary  articles  on  "The  Two  Reli- 
gions in  the  New  Testament "  was  printed  in  The  Radical. 
The  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  their  publication,  during 
which  they  had  been  unnoticed,  led  the  writer  of  them  to  con- 
jecture that  they  had  fallen  unobserved  on  the  surface  of  the  lit- 
erary world ;  behig  perhaps  too  dull  to  interest  the  general 
reader,  and  too  insignificant  to  stir  the  mental  activity  of  the 
critic.  At  last,  however,  an  observing  eye  has  discovered  them. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  has  taken  the  pains  requi- 
site to  read  the  papers,  and  has  even  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  call  the  attention  of  a  few  individuals  to  them  in  the  "  Chris- 
tian Examiner."  He  does  this  with  great  kindness  and  consid- 
eration ;  more,  indeed,  than  such  fragmentary  pieces  deserved. 
But  as  he  does  it  with  the  intent  to  show  how  shallow,  partial, 
unfair,  negative,  barren,  destructive,  and  generally  unsatisfactory 
the  papers  are,  it  is  proper  that  the  writer  of  them,  while 
acknowledging  the  compliment,  should  say  a  word  in  vindication 
of  his  literary  honor.  If  Mr.  Clarke's  tribute  to  the  writer's 
"  keeness  "  and  "  acuteness,"  his  "  well-trained  skill  in  argument," 
and  "  full  use  of  all  the  appliances  of  modern  thought,"  be  sin- 
cere, as  of  course  it  is,  the  failure  to  perceive  such  very  obvious 
points  as  his  critic  thrusts  forth  against  him  must  be  ascribed 
to  an  intellectual  prepossession  so  great  as  in  a  scholar  to 
amount  to  a  sin  against  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  and  under  that  im- 
putation no  student  or  thinker  can  bear  to  rest.  A  charge  is 
brought  that  touches  the  moral  integrity  of  the  mind. 

He  begs  leave,  therefore,  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  all  the 
objections  urged  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  by  him  deemed  fatal  to  the 
theory  of  the  Two  Religions,  were  perceived  and  pondered  by 
the  supporter  of  the  theory  ;  and,  if  they  were  not  brought  for- 
ward, the  reason  was  simply  that  they  were  of  too  little  moment 
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to  be  allowed  to  detain  the  reader  from  pursuing  the  main 
argument.  It  seemed  probable  that  any  person  who  succeeded 
in  seizing  the  leading  thought  of  the  essays  must  find  it  so  easy 
to  meet  such  difficulties,  that  the  exercise  of  removing  them 
from  the  path  to  his  chief  conclusion,  would  be  a  pleasure  calcu- 
lated to  give  an  agreeable  zest  to  conviction. 

But  the  writer  did  count  on  an  apprehension  of  his  funda- 
mental distinction  ;  and  here,  it  appears,  was  his  mistake.  Mr. 
Clarke  has  not  succeeded  in  apprehending  this.  The  essayist 
would  readily  take  the  fault  of  this  misapprehension  tp  himself, 
and  bear  the  reproach  of  stupidity,  if  there  were  not  some 
ground  for  suspecting  that  it  might  lie  at  the  other  door.  The 
truth  is,  that,  among  Mr.  Clarke's  many  admirable  gifts  of  intel- 
lect and  heart,  the  subordinate  gift  of  critical  perception  is  not 
conspicuous.  He  delights  in  displays  of  formal  logic ;  he  has 
a  passion  for  laying  out  systems,  dividing  and  arranging 
thoughts  in  an  imposing  show  of  order :  but  the  faculty  of 
apprehending  vital  distinctions  he  does  not  possess  in  an>- 
thing  like  due  and  proportionate  measure.  His  discriminations 
are  all  on  the  surface  of  the  subject.  A  signal  instance  of  this 
defect  occurs  in  an  article  on  "  The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,"  printed  in  the  "Examiner"  of  January,  1868.  The  whole 
piece  is  a  critical  curiosity,  worthy  of  preservation  as  a  choice 
sample  in  that  way.  But  one  portion  of  it  is  remarkable  for 
eccentricity  of  vision.  It  is  the  part  in  which  the  author 
imagines  a  critic  comparing  different  works  ascribed  to  Milton, — 
"  The  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,"  for  example,  and  the  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  —  and  satisfying  himself,  from  internal  evidence,  that 
both  could  not  have  been  productions  of  the  same  man.  "Just 
as  sensible,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  and  no  more,  is  the  critic  who 
declares  that  the  same  John  could  not  have  produced  the  Gospel 
imputed  to  him,  and  also  the  Apocalypse."  An  analogy  between 
the  first  century  and  the  seventeenth !  A  comparison  between 
a  historical  and  an  unhistorical  period !  A  parallel  between  a 
man  whose  story  is  all  before  us,  and  whose  public  and  private 
life  is  revealed ;  and  a  man  whose  life  is  wholly  unknown,  and 
whose  experiences  are  open  to  almost  unlimited  conjecture  !  An 
inference  from  certain  works  whose  origin  is  explained  by  events, 
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and  whose  character  bears  the  stamp  of  the  author's  well-known 
disposition,  to  certain  other  works  which  must  be  judged  entirely 
on  their  own  merits  i  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  dissimi- 
larity of  the  cases  in  sufficiently  strong  terms.  But  Dr.  Clarke 
is  so  far  from  suspecting  it,  that  he  reckons  it  a  sheer  presump- 
tion in  Tayler,  Nicolas,  Reville,  and  others,  to  lay  stress  on  the 
internal  un  likeness  of  the  two  works  imputed  to  John.  Another 
interesting  exhibition  of  the  same  color  blindness  is  made  in  the 
naive  manner  by  which,  in  the  same  article,  Mr.  Clarke  accounts 
for  those  gaps,  discrepancies,  inconsistencies,  and  singularities  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  that  bring  it  so  often  into  collision  with  the  ■ 
Synoptics.  The  Gospel  was  made  up  of  notes  taken  from  the 
fragmentary  talk  of  a  garrulous  old  man,  raking  over  the  embers 
of  his  recollection  at  the  instance  of  his  pupils !  Could  any 
account  of  the  matter  betray  a  more  delightful  unconsciousness 
of  the  drift  of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  a  more  child-like  insensibility 
to  its  literary  characteristics  ;  a  more  blissful  absence  of  sus- 
picion in  regard  to  its  artistic  construction  ?  The  fourth  Gospel 
the  composition  of  an  old  man  with  a  feeble  memory  and  an  in- 
coherent tongue ! 

Not  to  multiply  examples  of  Dr.  Clarke's  frailty  as  a  critic,  it 
will  be  enough  to  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  article  before  us,  in 
which  moods  of  mind,  phases  of  experience,  alternations  of  feel- 
ing, differences  of  temperament,  such  as  spiritual  men  disclose 
as  distinguished  from  unspiritual  men,  are  confounded  with 
orders,  rank,  classes,  and  radical  diversities  of  being  ;  an  obtuse- 
ness  the  more  ingenious  as  the  essayist  took  particular  pains 
to  prevent  his  readers  from  falling  into  it. 

This  natural  defect  in  Dr.  Clarke  has  been  exaggerated  by 
long  practice  in  the  arts  of  the  apologist.  For  many  years  he 
has  made  theological  peace-making  a  profession.  How  could 
the  faculty  of  intellectual  discernment  improve  under  such  disci- 
pline as  that  ?  The  eclectic  is  rarely  a  critic.  The  theological 
eclectic  cannot  be  one.  His  business  consists  in  disarming  and 
nullifying  criticism.  He  makes  the  annihilation  of  distinctions 
a  duty.  He  is  not  content  so  long  as  a  contradiction  remains 
unreconciled,  a  discrepancy  unexplained,  an  inconsistency  unac- 
counted for.     To  harmonize,  and  make  unlike  things  look  alike  ; 
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to  find  the  same  meanings  in  diverse  formulas,  and  resolve  dis- 
cords by  faith, — is  his  office.  A  genuine  incongruity  cannot  be 
admitted.  Rather  perish  all  meanings,  than  have  a  quarrel  be- 
tween two.  Dr.  Clarke's  remarkable  volume  on  the  "Truths 
and  Errors  in  Orthodoxy  "  shows  what  power  is  in  the  harmo- 
nizing propensity  to  make  learning  and  even  subtlety  serve  the 
purpose  of  discharging  ideas  of  their  significance.  The  effort  to 
bring  two  antagonist  principles  into  accord  empties  them  both  of 
their  substance.  Orthodoxy  is  not  Orthodoxy.  Liberalism  is 
not  Liberalism.  It*  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  there  is  any 
controversy  between  them. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Dr.  Clarke  can  see  but  one  system  of 
religion  in  the  New  Testament.  He  can  see  but  one  system  of 
religion  in  Christendom.  Thus  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  he 
argues  that  Christianity  is  immeasurably  superior  to  all  other 
religions,  in  that  it  is  universal,  while  they  are  local.  Brahman- 
ism,  Buddhism,  Islamism,  Judaism,  are  the  religions  of  a  coun- 
try or  a  people.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  all  races.  But, 
not  to  insist  on  the  plain  fact  that  Christianity  is  not  the  religion 
of  the  immense  regions  and  the  vast  populations  where  those 
religions  prevail,  how  could  a  clear  mind  fail  to  perceive  that 
Christianity  itself  is  but  a  bundle  of  religions  ;  each  differing 
from  the  other  as  much  as  Brahmanism  differs  from  Buddhism, 
or  Islamism  from  Judaism  ?  The  name  "  Christianity"  covers  sys- 
tems that  are  eternally  at  war.  The  Christianities  of  Russia,  of 
Italy,  of  Germany,  of  England,  are  different  faiths.  Papal  Chris- 
tianity and  Protestant  Christianity  can  keep  no  terms.  The 
Christians  of  European  Turkey  would  hardly  be  recognizable  as 
Christians  here,  by  any  single  sign.  They  are,  in  fact,  no  better 
than  pagan  idolaters.  The  Unitarian  Christian  and  the  Trinita- 
rian Christian,  the  Rationalizing  and  the  Idealizing  Christian, 
hold  irreconcilable  beliefs.  This  fact  lies  loosely  on  the  surface 
of  history,  and  saps  the  entire  argument :  but  the  writer  does 
not  perceive  it. 

Had  Mr.  Clarke  apprehended  the  distinction  between  a  religion 
based  on  character,  and  a  religion  based  on  rank,  he  could  not 
have  attempted  to  cover  over  with  such  very  slender  twigs  the 
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chasm  that  separates  the  theology  of  Matthew  from  the  theology 
of  John.     For  very  slender  twigs  they  are. 

The  writer  of  the  essays  under  review  set  out  with  saying 
that  the  name  Jesus  Christ  designates  at  once  an  individual 
and  a  functionary.  It  is  Jesus  the  Christ.  Jesus  is  the  proper 
name,  Christ  the  official  name.  Each  name  indicates  a  form  of 
the  religious  consciousness,  —  the  one  form  having  its  root  in 
the  personal  qualities  and  private  convictions  of  a  man,  the 
other  planting  itself  on  the  official  rank  and  offices. of  a  Saviour. 
It  was  not  asserted,  that,  wherever  the  word  "Jesus"  occurred, 
the  human  faith  was  declared,  or  that,  wherever  the  word, 
"  Christ "  occurred,  the  superhuman  faith  was  conveyed.  The  word 
"Jesus,"  being  a  proper  name,  might  be  used  indiscriminately  by 
either  party  ;  and  the  word  "Christ  "being  a  title  of  varied  signi- 
fication, sometimes  consistent  with  simple  humanity,  and  some- 
times implying  supreme  angelhood,  might  also  be  employed  by 
holders  of  either  system.  The  basis  of  the  faith  was  not  the  name, 
but  the  conception  behind  the  name. 

It  is  quite  irrelevant,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  word  "  Jesus  " 
occurs  in  Matthew  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  times,  and  in 
John  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  times ;  that  it  occurs  with  the 
title  of  Christ  the  same  number  of  times  in  each  ;  and  that  the 
word  "  Christ,"  without  Jesus,  occurs  seventeen  times  in  Matthew, 
and  twenty-one  times  in  John.  Are  the  ideas  conveyed  in  the 
terms  interchangeable  ?  That  is  the  question.  Why  John  so  fre- 
quently calls  the  Logos  by  the  proper  name  Jesus,  it  is  of  no 
importance  to  know.  It  might  have  been  a  matter  of  taste  ;  or 
possibly  the  term  "  Christ "  was  too  closely  associated  with  Jew- 
ish conceptions  to  suit  his  purposes.  Certain  it  is  that  he  uses 
the  term  merely  as  a  proper  name,  just  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
uses  it,  believing  all  the  time  that  Jesus  was  the  second  person 
in  the  godhead.  With  equal  propriety  does  Matthew  use  the 
term  "  Christ,"  having  in  mind  the  plain  human  Messiah. 

So  with  the  phrases  "  Son  of  Man,"  "  Son  of  God."  They 
point  towards  different  and  opposite  conceptions  of  the  Messiah's 
rank  in  the  universe :  but  they  are  not  invariably  associated  with 
their  peculiar  conceptions.  Matthew  may  speak  of  Jesus  as 
"Son  of  God,"  John  may  speak  of  him  as  "Son  of  Man."     It 
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does  not  follow  that  Matthew  conceives  Jesus  to  have  been  an 
archangel,  or  that  John  conceived  of  him  as  being  a  human  be- 
ing. Both  phrases  were  of  Jewish  origin,  and  at  first  -bore  a  Jew- 
ish sense.  Both  had  many  shades  of  meaning.  The  preference 
of  the  title  does  not  of  itself  indicate  the  precise  shade  of  mean- 
ing that  was  in  the  writer's  thought.  The  title  "  Son  of  Man  M 
is,  however,  the  more  characteristic  of  the  human  Messiah,  and 
is  so  used. 

But  the  ideas  in  the  two  Gospels  are  the  same,  says  the  critic. 
Matthew's  view  is  essentially  the  same  with  John's.  The  first 
Gospel  contains  as  much  Christ  as  the  fourth.  Matthew's  Christ 
forgives  sins,  judges  the  world,  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  sends 
forth  angels,  comes  in  his  glory,  has  all  things  delivered  unto 
him,  calls  all  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to  come  to  him  for  rest. 
These  are  attributes,  no  doubt,  which  we,  with  our  fine  distinc- 
tions, should  never  think  of  assigning  to  a  human  being.  But 
the  Jews  had  no  such  scruples.  Such  functions  with  them  were 
purely  official.  Anybody  who  could  produce  the  credentials 
might  fill  the  place.  Show  the  "  sign  from  heaven  "  to  convince 
us  that  the  authority  is  delegated,  and  that  will  be  sufficient 
To  the  Jewish  mind,  forgiveness  of  sin,  judgment,  and  the  rest, 
demanded  an  authenticated  commission,  not  an  angelic  nature. 
The  Hebrew  universe  was  so  meagre,  the  Hebrew  Providence 
was  so  mechanical,  the  absence  of  philosophy,  metaphysics,  the- 
ology, psychology,  was  so  complete,  that  no  official  authority 
ascribed  to  the  Messiah  occasions  the  smallest  surprise.  That 
the  Johannic  conception  of  the  Christ  is  in  Matthew,  is  no  more 
apparent  than  it  was  before  Mr.  Clarke  penned  his  objections. 
The  prime  doctrine  of  the  Logos  that "  was  in  the  beginning  "  is 
not  there.  The  doctrine  of  incarnation  is  not  there.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  there.  The  doctrine  of  the  world 
in  darkness  is  not  there.  The  doctrine  of  atonement  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  is  not  there.  The  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  a 
peculiar  institution  acting  with  supernatural  power  to  convert 
the  world,  is  not  there.  The  doctrine  of  perpetual  intercession  is 
not  there.  The  doctrine  of  perdition  on  account  of  unbelief  is 
not  there.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  purpose  in  bringing  the 
race  to  God,  through  faith  in  Christ,  is  not  there.     There  is  no 
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foreshadowing  of  the  doctrine  of  trinity.  Are  not  these  essen- 
tial points  ?  Does  not  the  absence  of  these  indicate  a  funda- 
mental difference  of  conception  in  regard  to  the  whole  scheme 
of  Christianity,  notwithstanding  an  apparent  inconsistency  here 
and  there,  which  may  be  due  to  inadvertence  or  lack  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  Evangelist,  or,  what  is  just  as  likely,  to  our  want 
of  critical  perception  ? 

Clear  as  it  is  that  the  Christ  of  Matthew  has  not  the  super- 
angelic  attributes  and  contingent  offices  that  are  given  to  the 
Christ  of  John,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  Jesus  of  John  has  not 
the  human  qualities  and  relations  that  belong  to  the  Jesus  of 
Matthew.  Only  an  extreme  prepossession  could  think  of  finding 
them  there.  That  Jesus  is  twice  alluded  to  as  being  the  reputed 
"  son  of  Joseph  ; "  that  "his  brethren  "  are  spoken  of  once  in  an 
incidental  manner,  as  not  believing  on  him  ;  that  his  mother  is 
twice  accosted  as  "woman,"  the  first  time  with  such  abrupt 
assertion  of  her  son's  independence  and  superiority  as  to  give  trou- 
ble to  tender-hearted  commentators,  the  second  time  with.such 
stately  coldness  as  one  might  show  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
human  relationships,  —  affords  no  proof  of  kindred  with  the  man 
who  spoke  the  Beatitudes,  told  the  story  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  and 
blessed  the  children.  He  is  described  as  washing  his  disciples' 
feet.  But  he  is  described  as  doing  it  in  his  capacity  of  Lord  and 
Master,  and  professedly  with  the  purpose  of  setting  an  example 
of  service  among  the  disciples.  He  inculcates  humility ;  but  he 
does  not  exhibit  humility.  He  dismisses  the  adulteress  uncon^ 
demned ;  but  he  says  not  a  tender  word  to  her.  His  action, 
from  first  to  last,  has  reference,  not  to  her,  but  to  the  Pharisees, 
his  perpetual  and  bitter  foes.  To  convict  them  of  hypocrisy  is 
his  design,  not  to  absolve  her  from  sin.  She  is  but  an  incident 
in  the  scene.  He  appears  as  the  judge,  not  as  the  compassion- 
ator.  He  talks  with  the  Samaritan  woman.  Does  he  talk  as 
Jesus  would  have  talked  to  her,  as  Jesus  did  talk  to  the  "  woman 
who  was  a  sinner"  ?  Is  there  any  rebuke  or  warning  or  pity  in 
his  words  ?  Does  he  touch,  or  try  to  touch,  her  conscience  or 
her  heart  ?  Has  he  anything  in  view  but  the  manifestation  of 
his  own  glory,  the  display  of  his  miraculous  insight,  the  revela- 
tion of  his  kingdom  ?    The  woman  is  there  simply  as  an  occasion 
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for  the  magnificent  proclamation  that  Judaism  was  passed  away, 
since  the  Messiah  was  come.  Of  any  "  common  humanity  "  with 
the  sinful  woman,  there  is  not  the  faintest  hint.  He  blesses  a 
wedding  supper  ;  a  mystical  supper  and  a  mystical  benediction. 
He  weeps  over  the  grave  of  his  friend  ;  a  friend  whom  he  allowed 
to  die  "  not  unto  death,"  that  his  own  glory  might  be  manifested. 
Is  it  human  to  let  a  friend  die  in  order  that  we  may  gain  honor 
by  raising  him  up  ?  Is  it  natural  to  shed  tears  at  a  tomb  which 
one  approaches  with  a  certainty  of  being  able  to  call  the  tenant 
forth  ?  It  is  customary  to  praise  the  artlessness  of  the  story  of 
Lazarus  and  his  resurrection.  There  are  those  to  whom  it 
appears  the  very  reverse  of  artless.  There  are  some  who  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  most  studied  bits  of  narrative  in  the  whole  Gos- 
pel, itself  the  most  elaborate  composition  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  difference  of  appreciation  may  be  due  to  bias  on  one  side 
or  the  other :  but  to  say  it  must  be  on  the  side  of  those  who 
pronounce  the  whole  scene  unreal  is  merely  to  beg  the  question. 
Prepossessions  on  either  hand  may  be  very  strong.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  on  the  evangelical  side,  the  side  of 
eulogium  on  Scriptural  naturalness  and  beauty,  prepossession  is 
the  inveterate  habit  of  many  generations,  a  quality  of  the  believ- 
ing mind,  an  ingrained  element  of  the  pious  consciousness,  a 
fact  to  be  necessarily  allowed  for  and  assumed.  On  the  side 
which  Dr.  Clarke  represents,  prepossession  has  become  a  law  of 
judgment,  and  so  absolute  a  law  that  it  pronounces  every  differ- 
ence of  opinion  to  be  prepossession.  We  leave  it  to  any  fair 
reader  to  say  whether  the  writer  of  the  essays,  or  his  critic,  labors 
under  prepossession  in  regard  to  the  four  chapters  (xiv.,  xv.,  xvi., 
and  xvii.)  of  John  where  Jesus  consecrates  his  disciples  by  an 
intercessory  prayer. 

Here  these  remarks  might  end.  But  a  word  will  not  be  out 
of  place  touching  the  nature  of  radical  and  destructive  criticism. 
In  talking  of  destructive  criticism,  it  is  well  to  understand  what 
the  criticism  is  destructive  of.  According  to  vulgar  prejudice, 
destructive  criticism  is  criticism  that  destroys  Orthodox  inter- 
pretations. All  criticism  that  denies  the  genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pels, or  questions  their  authenticity,  or  finds  contradictions  in 
them,  or  puts  them  in  relations  of  disagreement  with  history, 
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science,  or  literature,  is  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  de- 
structive. The  Orthodox  interpretation  has  the  ground  :  of 
course,  to  beat  it  off  the  ground,  even  with  the  intention  of 
putting  truth  in  its  stead,  is  revolutionary. 

In  the  rational  view,  destructive  criticism  is  criticism  that  seeks 
the  confirmation  of  any  prejudice  to  the  discredit  of  literary, 
scientific,  or  historical  truth.  Really,  the  "  historical  school "  of 
criticism,  the  school  to  which  Reville,  Colani,  Reuss,  Huet,  and 
their  confreres  belong,  is  the  only  constructive  school  there  is  or 
has  ever  been,  because  it  is  strictly  rational.  It  aims  to  restore 
the  New-Testament  books  to  their  place  in  the  line  of  human 
thought ;  to  put  them  in  vital  relations  with  the  mind  of  their 
age  ;  to  transfuse  into  their  being  the  intellectual  sap  that  circu- 
lated through  the  world  in  which  they  appeared.  It  Would  give 
them  their  due,  not  rob  them  of  their  due.  Whatever  else  may 
suffer  from  this  process,  no  fact  of  literary  history  can  suffer  at 
all.  Tribes  of  commentators  may  be  displaced  ;  troops  of  apol- 
ogists may  be  driven  off  the  ground  ;  hosts  of  harmonizers  may 
be  forced  to  leave  the  premises ;  coveys  of  theologians  may  be 
beaten  out  of  their  bushes  :  but  the  sober  truth  of  the  case  will 
come  into  honor,  and  the  integrity  of  the  intellectual  constitution 
will  be  vindicated.  The  criticism  that  establishes  the  continuity 
of  thought,  by  building  into  its  structure  fragments  that  had  been 
regarded  as  deviating  from  the  providential  architecture,  is  as 
■  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  constructive,  as  the  criticism  that 
restores  a  broken  statue,  or  fits  together  the  blocks  of  a  shattered 
temple. 

Dr.  Clarke  complains  that  Radical  criticism  is  not  radical 
enough.  "  It  stops  on  the  surface  where  error  lingers,  and  does 
not  go  down  to  the  depths  where  truth  abides  forever."  That  is 
to  say,  it  does  not  go  deep  enough  to  touch  the  assumption  of 
evangelical  truth.  Profound  criticism  is  criticism  that  justifies 
the  accepted  view  of  the  Gospels  :  shallow  criticism  is  criticism 
that  discredits  it.  Baur  and  Schwegler  are  shallow ;  Tho- 
luck  and  Hengstenberg  are  deep :  Nicolas,  Haret,  Renan, 
scratch  the  surface  ;  Pressense  goes  to  the  bottom  :  Strauss  stops 
at  the  beginning  ;  Tischendorf  pushes  to  the  end.  Well,  well,  it 
is  a  question  of  definition,  perhaps ;  but   at   least   we  may  be 
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allowed  to  remark  that  this  definition  is  original  and  peculiar. 
We  will  not  aver  "  that  it  leaves  the  mind  and  heart  empty ; " 
that  "  it  discredits  humanity  and  natural  reason,"  and  "  ends  in 
despair."  It  would  be  melancholy  to  think  that  a  prejudice  could 
be  so  dangerous  as  that.  We  will  simply  call  it  a  prejudice,  —  a 
born  and  cultivated  and  piously  nurtured  prejudice,  —  and  there 
we  will  leave  it. 

There  too,  without  further  argument,  we  will  leave  several 
other  prejudices  of  like  nature,  which  are  sprinkled  over  these 
few  pages  of  the  "  Examiner ; "  among  the  rest,  the  devout  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  canon  is  aware  that  exact 
scholarship  played  the  most  obscure  part  in  its  formation  ;  that 

*  

the  testimony  of  the  Asiatic,  African,  and  even  the  European 
churches,  were  it  much  stronger,  would  be  worth  little  or  noth- 
ing ;  that  the  Catholic  criterion  was  usage,  and  the  Protestant 
criterion  was  "  faith  ; "  that  prior  to  this  century  the  historical  or 
literary  criterion  was  hardly  applied  at  all.  The  pious  prejudice 
holds  its  ground.  Nay,  long  after  it  shall  come  to  be  granted,  as 
one  day  it  will  be,  that  the  ungenuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  as  well  established  as  any  point  in  literary  criticism,  the  preju- 
dice will  abide.     The  spirit  of  theology  and  the  zeal  of  faith  will 

keep  it  sacred  till  they  die. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 


STANZAS. 

THE  lilac's  leaves  come  out  to-day, 
So  conscious  of  the  spring, 
And,  nursled  by  the  warm  spring  ray, 

Each  greening  tenderling 
God's  blessing  seems  to  dwell  upon, 
Forgetful  of  the  winter  gone  ; 
And  gladness  smites  me  for  the  sight 
Of  those  sweet  leaves  and  their  still  light. 


"At   Length." 

O  breath  of  March's  hurrying  race  ! 

Die  softly  in  our  vale  ; 
Nor  let  your  ruder  carelessness 

These  happy  leaves  assail. 
Blow  rigid  round  the  vapory  peaks, 
And  down  the  mountain's  snowless  cheeks ; 
But  render  what  is  mine  to  me,  — 
These  first  leaves  and  their  prophecy. 

A.  W.  Bellaw. 


"AT  LENGTH." 

To  a  Friend. 


OH  !  WELL  you  bear  the  burden  sent, 
Whose  weight  matched  not  your  will, 
But  strength. 
For  you  had  wrought  with  fair  intent 

In  faith.     Now,  Faith,  fulfill  1  — 
"At  length." 

Time  ends,  and  turns ;  begins  anew. 

Oh!  waiting  is  a  charm: 

'Tis  strength! 

For  waiting  lends  yet  larger  view 

Of  that  will  Fate  disarm.  — 

"  At  length." 

Ah,  Charity  1  make  firm  the  bars 

To  liberate  your  foe. 

In  strength 

Poise  there  above,  afar,  like  Stars 

That  plead  the  paths  they  go.  — 
"  At  length." 
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IT  was  Sunday  morning. 
I  had  received,  the  evening  before,  a  request  that  certain 
articles  should  be  sent  to  Brooktown  by  Monday  morning ;  and, 
in  my  way  to  meeting  on  Sunday,  I  passed  by  the  express  office, 
that,  if  it  chanced  to  be  open,  I  might  learn  when  the  first  train 
would  go,  and  when  my  parcel  should  be  left  there. 

Finding  the  office  door  unlocked,  I  went  in,  and  asked  the 
official  behind  the  counter,  "  Does  an  express  go  to  Brooktown 
to-night  ? " 

"  No,"  said  he :  "  we  don't  do  any  business  Sunday." 

The  man  who  said  this  had  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  bills  in 
his  hands,  and  was  obviously  taking  account  of  various  parcels 
of  merchandise  which  lay  before  him  on  the  counter. 

Asking  when  the  first  express  train  went  on  Monday  morning, 
I  was  told  "  at  five  o'clock." 

"  When  can  I  bring  my  parcel  here,  so  as  to  have  it  go  by  that 
train  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  You  can't  bring  it  at  all  to-day.  We  don't  keep  the  office 
open  on  Sunday." 

"  Cannot  I  send,  then,  by  the  first  train  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  you  take  your  bundle  to  the  station  before  five 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

"  But  is  there  no  place  where  I  can  leave  it  to-day,  so  that  it 
may  go  by  that  train  without  my  going  out  before  daylight  to 
carry  it  ? " 

No :  he  knew  of  no  other  way  by  which  the  first  train  could 
take  it. 

I  gave  up  the  point,  and  went  out ;  but,  returning  for  a  last 
trial,  I  asked, — 

"  If  I  bring  the  parcel  here  within  fifteen  minutes,  can  it  not 
be  received  to  go  by  the  first  train  ?" 

After  considering  the  matter  a  little,  he  said,  "  Yes,  it  could  ; " 
and  I  accordingly  brought  and  left  it. 
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After  all,  perhaps  he  was  a  good-natured  young  fellow,  who 
could  not  at  once  screw  up  his  courage  to  the  point  of  disobey- 
ing orders  to  do  a  kind  action,  and  so  had  to  stop  and  think  it 
over. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  "  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,"  though  such  membership  seemed  not 
improbable  from  the  unction  with  which  he  announced  the  nomi- 
nal rule  that  no  business  was  to  be  done  there  on  Sundays,  and 
from  the  readiness  with  which  he  told  two  lies  to  excuse  himself 
from  adding  one  item  to  the  secular  business  which  he  and  two 
other  officials  were  at  that  moment  pursuing  there. 

In  fact,  how  can  we  wonder  that  the  young  men  of  this  society 
should  sometimes  practice  falsehood  on  their  own  account,  when 
the  very  conditions  required  of  them  on  joining  first  the  church, 
and  then  the  association,  are,  that  they  shall  admit,  and  profess, 
and  stick  to,  certain  propositions  absolutely  false  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  the  Bible  enjoins  a  special  religious  observance 
of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week ! 

It  may  be  said,  in  mitigation  of  this  censure,  that  many,  and 
even  the  greater  number,  of  the  young  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Sunday-Sabbatism,  as  a  duty  com- 
manded in  Scripture,  do  so  in  ignorance,  really  supposing  that 
statement  to  be  true,  and  implicitly  trusting  the  assertions  of  the 
catechism,  and  the  Sabbath-school  teacher,  and  the  publications 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  upon  that  subject.  I  admit  the 
excuse  of  deplorable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  even  a  majority  of 
these  young  men,  and  their  elder  associates  ;  but  my  point  is, 
that,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  ignorance  is  dispelled,  the 
fault  is  not  forsaken.  Every  now  and  then  the  inculcator  of 
Sabbatism,  as  a  Christian  duty,  comes  across  one  who  knows 
more  than  he  does  about  that  matter,  and  who  demands  Scrip- 
tural proof  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  When  the  young  Sab- 
batarian attempts  the  production  of  such  proof,  it  is  amusing  to 
see  how  his  foundations  sink  under  him,  one  after  another. 

The  first  authority  which  he  presents  —  really  believing,  good, 
easy  man!  that  it  is  to  the  purpose  —  is  the  fourth  commandment 
of  the  Hebrew  decalogue  ;  a  precept  addressed  to  Jews,  and  to 
nobody  else,  not  requiring  even  of  them  any  observance  of  Sun- 
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day,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  specifying  Saturday,  "  the 
seventh  day,"  as  the  day  for  sacred  observance.  Here  the  intel- 
ligent person  whom  he  is  attempting  to  instruct  turns  the  tables 
upon  him.  Does  he,  the  Sabbatarian,  abstain  from  all  labor  on 
Saturday,  "  the  seventh  day,"  as  a  religious  duty  ?  "  No."  Then 
he  is  a  Sabbath-breaker.  Does  he  work  at  his  business  on 
Saturday  ?  "  Yes."  Then  he  does  not  obey  that  fourth  com- 
mandment, for  which  he  professes  such  veneration. 

The  young  exhorter,  finding  this  ground  slipping  from  beneath 
his  feet,  points  to  the  word  "  Remember,"  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  commandment,  as  evidence  that  a  Sabbath  had  pre- 
viously been  appointed. 

Certainly,  his  new  teacher  tells  him  :  it  was  appointed  about 
one  *  month  before  the  giving  of  the  Hebrew  law  at  Mount 
Sinai ;  and  its  first  appointment  is  recorded  in  the  twenty-third 
verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  where  the  children  of 
Israel,  on  the  sixth  day  (verse  twenty-second),  were  forbidden  to 
go  out  to  gather  manna  on  the  seventh  day,  Saturday,  and  were 
informed,  "  to-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the 
Lord." 

Finding  that  this  command,  like  the  one  in  the  decalogue, 
four  chapters  later,  was  given  to  the  Hebrew  people  only,  and 
has  no  force  upon  anybody  not  a  Jew,  the  Sabbatarian  exhorter 
declares  that  his  favorite  institution  was  appointed  immediately 
after  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  was  enjoined  for  observance 
upon  the  whole  human  race. 

"  You  think  so,  no  doubt,"  says  the  respondent ;  "  but  why 
should  /  think  so  ?  What  Scriptural  ground  is  there  for  your 
assertion  ?     Show  me  the  passage." 

He  can  show  nothing  of  the  sort :  for,  when  he  turns  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  for  the  supposed 
command,  the  respondent  shows  him  that  there  is  no  command 
there  ;  and  that  the  passage  in  question  does  not  direct  any  man 
to  do,  or  not  to  do,  anything  ivhatever. 

Driven  from  this  resort,  the  Sabbatarian  returns  to  the  He- 
brew decalogue,  and  assumes  (without  the  slightest  evidence) 

*  Compare  Exodus  xvi.  1-29,  with  Exodus  xix.  1,  xx.  8. 
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that  the  substance  of  its  fourth  commandment  is  binding  upon 
Christians  as  well  as  Jews,  only  that  the  day  has  been  changed. 

"  Who  changed  it  ? " 

"  Christ  and  the  apostles." 

"  Where,  in  the  New-Testament  account  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  is  that  recorded  ? " 

The  Sabbatarian  cannot  produce  a  single  passage  either  as- 
serting or  implying  any  change.  He  had  so  thoroughly  believed 
what  is  said  upon  that  subject  in  the  publications  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  that  he  expected  to  find  abundance  of  New- 
Testament  evidence.  The  pitiless  respondent  holds  him  "  to  the 
law  and  the  testimony ; "  but  these  give  him  not  the  slightest 
help.  In  all  the  New  Testament,  there  is  no  command,  no  pre- 
cept, no  recommendation  of  Sabbath-keeping ;  no  suggestion, 
even,  of  a  duty  of  Sabbatical  observance ;  no  mention  of  Sabbath- 
breaking  as  a  sin.  All  that  the  young  pupil  of  the  Tract  Society 
can  find  to  say,  in  defense  of  his  presumptuous  claim  that "  Christ 
and  the  apostles  changed  the  day  from  Saturday  to  Sunday,"  is 
that  several  instances  are  recorded,  after  the  crucifixion,  when 
the  apostles  and  disciples  met  together  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week! 

Our  Sabbatarian  is  now  ready  to  shut  up  his  Bible,  having 
found  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  his  purpose ;  but  the  respon- 
dent is  not  yet  done  with  him.  It  is  now  his  turn  to  cite  texts, 
and  present  evidence  ;  and  on  his  side  there  is  abundance  of  it, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

From  the  former,  he  proves  that  the  fourth-commandment 
Sabbath  was  intended  for  the  Jews  only,  by  producing  abundant 
evidence  that  Sabbatical  observance  was  appointed  for  them  as 
a  mark  of  distinction  between  them  and  other  nations.  Here  is 
some  of  this  evidence :  — 

"  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  thou  also 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  Verily,  my  Sabbaths  ye  shall 
keep :  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you  throughout  your 
generations!*  —  Ex.  xxxi.  12,  13. 

"  Wherefore  the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  the  Sabbath,  to 
observe  the  Sabbath  throughout  their  generations,  for  a  perpet- 

4 
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ual  covenant.     It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  of  Israel 
forever."  —  lb.  v.  16,  17. 

"And  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence 
through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm :  therefore 
the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day." 

—  Deut.  v.  15. 

"  I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them" 

—  Ezek.  xx.  12. 

From  the  New  Testament,  he  brings  abundant  proof  that  both 
Jesus  and  Paul  discouraged  Sabbatism,  instead  of  ordaining  or 
confirming  it. 

Jesus  was  so  publicly  known  as  a  Sabbath-breaker,  that  devout 
Jews  said,  when  the  soundness  of  his  teaching  was  in  question, 
'•  This  man  cannot  be  of  God,  because  he  keepeth  not  the 
Sabbath-day."  Moreover,  when,  in  discussion  of  this  subject, 
they  attempted  to  enforce  their  fourth  commandment  by  bring- 
ing up  the  Old-Testament  declaration  that  "  God  rested  on  the 
seventh  day,"  Jesus  flatly  denied  that  declaration,  saying,  "  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto?  —  has  never  stopped  working.  And 
he  not  only  defended  his  disciples  when  they,  in  his  presence, 
had  violated  the  Sabbatical  law  of  Moses,  but  himself  com- 
manded its  violation,  directing  one  whom  he  had  healed  publicly 
to  carry  a  burden  on  that  day,  an  act  solemnly  denounced  as 
sinful  by  Jeremiah  and  Nehemiah  as  well  as  by  Moses. 

As  to  Paul,  he  took  pains  to  argue  against  and  confute  the 
pretensions  of  the  Sabbatarians  in  various  parts  of  his  letters  to 
the  Romans,  the  Galatians,  and  the  Colossians.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  that,  having  been  brought  up  a  Pharisee  of  the  Phari- 
sees, no  word  of  injunction  to  keep  either  the  Sabbath  or  a  Sab- 
bath ever  dropped  from  his  lips  after  he  became  a  Christian,  and 
entered  into  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  But 
we  are  not  left  to  this  negative  evidence. 

To  the  Romans  Paul  said  (xiv.  5),  "  One  man  esteemeth  one 
day  above  another ;  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike:  let  every 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  This  passage  is  emi- 
nently noteworthy,  for  two  reasons :  first,  it  expressly  allows  to 
Christians   the  observance   or  non-observance  of  a  Sabbath, 
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according  to  the  preference  of  each  person ;  next,  the  fact  of 
such  allowance  proves  that  Christianity,  as  a  system,  neither  re- 
quires nor  includes  Sabbath  observance.  This  single  passage 
proves  that  the  religious  system  taught  by  Paul  left  the  convert 
as  free  to  choose  whether  he  would  keep  a  Sabbath  or  not,  as 
whether  he  would  eat  beef  and  mutton  or  not. 

To  those  among  the  Galatians  who  thought  that  Christianity 
included  conformity  to  some  of  the  ordinances  of  Judaism,  Paul 
writes  reprovingly,  calling  those  ordinances  "  beggarly  elements," 
and  particularly  rebuking  their  notion  that  Sabbatism  was  obli- 
gatory upon  Christians.  He  says,  "  Ye  observe  days  and 
months  and  times  and  years  :  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have 
bestowed  upon  you  labor  in  vain."  —  GaL  iv.  10,  II. 

To  the  Colossians  Paul  writes  that  they  are  delivered  from  the 
Sabbatical  obligation,  as  from  all  other  distinctively  Jewish  obli- 
gations.    Hear  him :  — 

"  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins,  and  the  uncircumcision  of 
your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him,  having  forgiven 
you  all  trespasses  ;  blotting  out  the  hand-writing  of  ordi- 
nances that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  took 
it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross.  Let  no  man  therefore 
judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holy  day, 
or  of  the  Sabbath-days,  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to 
pome ;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ." —  Col.  ii.  13  -  16. 

When  the  Sabbatarian  exhorter  has  chanced  to  come  across 
a  person  intelligently  conversant  with  Scripture,  —  who  can  not 
only  turn  to  such  testimony  as  the  above  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  thus  absolutely  disproving  the  Tract  Society's  pre- 
tense that  a  Sunday  Sabbath  is  taught  there,  but  can  answer  the 
false  assumptions  by  which  it  is  usual  to  maintain  that  pretense, 
—  he  finds  himself  defeated,  and  his  doctrine  exposed  as  utterly 
destitute  of  Scriptural  foundation.  What  then  does  he  do  ? 
Does  he  act  like  an  honest  man,  thank  his  informant  for  the  bet- 
'  ter  knowledge  of  Scripture  communicated  to  him,  and  thence- 
forth teach,  in  regard  to  a  Sabbath,  just  what  that  Scripture 
teaches?    Not  at  all. 

What  he  does,  is,  thereafter  to  keep  clear  of  that  informant, 
talk  no  more  to  him,  and  say  nothing  about  the  information  thus 
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received  to  his  brethren  in  the  church  and  in  the  "  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association."  To  be  sure,  it  would  require  some 
courage  in  him  to  tell  these  people,  since,  if  he  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to  a  Sabbath,  and  publicly  taught 
that  doctrine,  he  would  be  first  reproached  and  stigmatized  as  a 
backslider,  and  then  be  expelled  and  excommunicated.  In  a 
weak  brother,  one  could  excuse  such  silence,  though  it  would 
neither  be  a  manly  nor  a  truly  Christian  proceeding.  But  he 
does  worse  than  this.  In  pursuing  the  work  of  proselytism  for 
which  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  formed,  he 
teaches  the  same  old  false  doctrine  of  an  obligatory  Christian 
Sabbath,  and  makes,  in  support  of  it,  the  same  old  false  pre- 
tenses now  in  every  sense  false)  as  before  the  Scripture  truth  on 
that  subject  was  shown  him.  The  many  cases  that  I  have 
known  of  this  sort  are  my  reasons  for  saying  (on  a  preceding 
page)  that  I  expect  falsehood  from  members  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  when  matters  of  this  sort  are  in  question. 
Different  temptations  assail  different  classes,  and  the  very  man 
who  stoutly  resists  one  will  yield  to  another.  The  member  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will  probably  make  a 
firm  stand  when  desired  by  his  "  worldly  "  employer  to  deceive 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  calico  or  broadcloth.  Mendacity 
merely  secular,  like  that,  is  entirely  out  of  his  department,  and 
he  will  lose  his  situation  rather  than  use  it.  But  when  the  credit 
of  the  Church  is  in  question,  or  the  upholding  of  its  doctrines 
and  customs,  or  the  ^credit  of  those  whom  the  Church  chooses 
to  call  infidel,  this  young  man  will  lie  for  these  ends  as  readily  as 
the  other  one  for  his  pecuniary  interests  ;  and  the  inducement 
for  him  to  do  so  will  continue  as  long  as  the  Churches  continue 
to  denounce  reason  as  "  carnal,"  to  cultivate  a  form  of  religion  at 
variance  with  reason,  and  to  claim  the  Bible  as  an  infallible  and 
sufficient  rule,  while  at  the  same  time  they  require  beliefs  and 
observances  not  only  not  contained  in  that  book,  but  plainly  at 
variance  with  it,  such  as  the  demand  for  Sunday-Sabbatism. 

Charles  K.  Whipple. 


IMMORTALITY. 

AN  ADDRESS  AT  HORTICULTURAL  HALL  FEB.  21,  1869. 

X.  w. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  take  part  in  tins  course  of  lectures. 
I  consented  to  it  witfc  a  good  deal  of  reluctance,  hecansr  it 
is  ten  years  since  I  left  what  is  called  the  ministry,  and  almost 
that  length  of  time  since  I  hare  spoken  in  public  on  Sunday 
upon  any  subject  whatever.  This  discontinuance  may  have  this 
advantage :  what  I  may  say  may  be  free,  not  merely  from  the 
conventionalisms  of  the  pulpit,  but  also  from  that  other  attitude 
of  antagonism  against  the  pulpit  which  we  sometimes  observe 
in  those  who  have  left  it  more  lately.  I  can  say,  therefore,  what 
I  have  to  say,  whether  it  torn  into  song  or  sermon,  in  some  de- 


gree of  confidence  that  I  shall  speak  as  a  man,  not  as  an 


institution. 


I  am  to  speak  to-day  on  the  subject  di  Immortality.  I  once 
heard  old  Dr.  Beecher  preach ;  and,  when  he  had  announced  the 
text,  I  shall  never  forget  the  infinite  cheerfulness  and  the  air  of 
strength  with  which  the  old  man  looked  up  from  his  Bible,  and, 
bringing  his  clenched  hand  down  on  his  desk,  said, M  It  is  a  good 
text"  As  if  so  far,  at  least,  he  had  firm  ground  under  his 
feet.  It  is  all  I  remember  of  that  day.  That  preliminary  sen- 
tence was  so  good  that  it  banished  all  the  sermon.  Indeed  the 
text  was  so  good  that  I  have  forgotten  what  it  was ;  for,  when 
you  see  a  good  shot' fired,  you  look  at  the  target,  not  at  the  rifle. 

If  ever  a  person  had  a  good  text  at  heart  to  speak  from,  a  text 
which  condenses  into  one  word  the  substance  of  a  myriad  dis- 
courses, I  have  it  in  this  word,  m  Immortality." 

In  the  remarkable  narrative  of  the  last  days  of  Socrates,  his 
friend  Crito  is  represented  as  asking  him  the  question,  repeated 
since  so  many  million  times, "How  and  where  shall  we  bury 

•  Reported  for  The  Radical. 
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you  ? "  Socrates  rebukes  the  phrase  instantly.  "  Bury  me,"  he  an- 
swers, "  in  any  way  you  please,  if  you  can  catch  me  to  bury ; "  and 
at  the  same  time  smiling,  and  looking  gently  round  upon  us,  says 
his  biographer,  he  said,  "  I  cannot  •  persuade  Crito,  my  friends, 
that  I  am  this  Socrates  who  is  now  conversing  with  you,  and 
arranging  each  part  of  this  discourse  ;  but  he  obstinately  thinks 
I  am  that  which  he  shall  shortly  behold  dead,  and  he  wants  to 
know  how  he  shall  bury  me.  But  that  which  I  have  been  argu- 
ing to  you  so  long,  that  when  I  have  drunk  this  poison  I  shall  be 
with  you  no  longer,  but  shall  depart  straightway  to  some  happy 
state  of  the  blest,  I  seem  to  have  argued  in  vain,  and  I  cannot 
convince  him.  Say  rather,  Crito,"  he  urges  pleadingly  once 
more,  "  say,  '  If  you  lqve  me,  where  shall  you  bury  my  body  V  and 
I  will  answer  you,  "  Bury  it  in  any  manner  and  in  any  place 
you  please." 

Thirty  centuries  have  passed  since  then.  Generations  and 
races,  languages  and  governments,  have  come  and  gone ;  the 
religious  sentiment  of  the  world  has  embodied  itself  in  forms 
unknown  to  Socrates ;  dogmas  of  which  he  only  dreamed  now 
mingle  with  mythology,  and  disturb  the  pure  religious  instincts 
as  the  old  ones  did ;  and  still  we  utter  these  faithlesss  words. 
The  Critos  in  the  world  are  more  numerous  than  the  representa- 
tives of  Socrates.  Moments  of  inconsistency  are  more  common 
than  moments  of  clear  sight. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  a  magnet  lost  its  power  when 
brought  near  a  burial-ground.  Our  moral  magnets  seem  to  have 
the  same  characteristic.  The  faith  of  many  persons  belongs  to 
sunshine  and  common  light.  We  evade  unpleasant  things,  keep 
them  out  of  sight.  (A  simplicity  of  faith,  a  quiet  habitual  cheerful- 
ness that  looks  undisturbed  at  all  the  facts  of  time  or  eternity,  — 
how  rare  a  thing  it  is !  This  does  not  disprove  the  natural  faith, 
not  at  all :  it  only  shows  what  pains  we  take  to  disguise  instinct. 
How  many  a  Christian  divine  has  devoted  the  best  energies  of 
fife  to  paralyzing  this  instinctive  faith  in  the  mind  of  his  child, 
proving  to  the  child  by  argument,  heaping  volume  upon  volume 
to  prove  it,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  believe  in  a  future  life  on 
any  evidence,  natural  religion  can  furnish  ;  that  any  faith  in  im- 
mortality, before  Jesus,  was  a  baseless  dream,  unjustified  by  rea- 
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son  !  And,  when  he  has  thus  crushed  the  germ  of  a  faith  which 
may  have  been  spontaneous  in  that  child's  nature,  he  tries  to 
revive  it  by  a  historical  discourse  on  the  resurrection  of  Jftus.  "^ 

I  hold  it  more  true  and  reverent  to  recognize  that  there  are 
different  paths  provided  by  which  persons  of  various  tempera- 
ments may  come  in  their  several  ways  to  a  belief  in  immortality.) 
In  the  old  royal  forests  of  France,  the  paths  are  so  laid  out  as  to 
converge  here  and  there  on  open  spaces,  which  are  called  stars, 
from  the  rays  which  diverge  from  them.  You  may  come  from 
any  quarter  over  the  hill  up  from  the  valley  ;  many  different  per- 
sons may  be  wandering  in  many  different  directions,  —  no  mat- 
ter wherever  they  come  from,  they  meet  at  the  central  star.  In 
the  forest  of  life,  the  belief  in  immortality  is  such  a  star.  (There 
is  no  one  road  prescribed  on  which  all  men  are  to  walk  to  it. 
Walk  faithfully  on  any  road,  it  will  take  you  there..  Trust  the 
laws  of  your  own  temperament,  keep  your  life  clear  and  health- 
ful, and  it  will  usually  end  in  faith  in  immortality.  Don't  be 
anxious  because  others  go  on  a  different  road :  wait  until  you 
gather  in  that  central  spot  of  sunshine,  and  you  will  reverence 
the  different  means  God  gives  us  to  find  the  same  truth.  I  am 
glad  we  live  in  a  universe  large  enough,  and  that  humanity  is 
vast  enough,  to  give  an  hundred  souls  an  hundred  different 
methods  of  reaching  truth.  It  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  sym- 
pathy so  wide,  and  a  mutual  trust  so  deep,  that  some  day  or 
other  men  may  be  willing  to  respect  the  individuality  of  one 
another. 

'The  first  path  by  which  we  come  to  the  thought  of  immortal- 
ity is  the  path  of  instinct-  It  is  useless  for  you  who  were 
unhappily  born  without  it,  or  lost  it  somehow  out  of  your  cradle, 
or  had  it  crushed  out  by  the  arguments  of  bigots,  —  it  is  useless 
for  you  to  deny  it,  when  beholding  the  lives  of  others  made 
happy  by  its  possession.  Search  the  world  through,  among  the 
most  uninstructed  races ;  and  there,  if  you  stay  long  enough,  you 
will  find  the  dawning  of  this  instinct.  Disguised,  I  dare  say  ;  but 
that  is  no  matter,  —  the  instinct  is  there.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  an  American  Indian  who  had  not  the  instinct  of  immortality? 
I  lived  for  years  surrounded  almost  wholly  by  a  race  of  people 
whose  whole  life  was  transformed  and  ennobled,  saved  from  utter 
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degradation,  only  by  a  faith  in  immortality,  which,  as  I  believe 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  was  an  instinct  with  them.  It 
came  to  them  from  something  beyond  their  Christian  training, 
such  as  it  was.  They  recognized  in  their  songs,  in  their  religious 
forms,  traces  of  a  tradition  that  went  back  earlier  than  any 
Christianity  they  had  ever  learned.  Their  very  name  for  death 
was  a  native  African  word.  They  did  not  reason  upon  it :  they 
simply  could  not  conceive  of  existence  without  it.  Their  religion 
was  not  a  matter  of  training,  but  of  temperament  and  instinct. 
There  was  no  surgical  operation  by  which  you  could  insinuate 
into  the  minds  of  the  Southern  negroes  that  it  was  possible  to 
doubt  immortality. 

It  gave  them  strength  in  danger,  patience  under  the  sorrows 
of  centuries.  It  was  the  point  to  which  the  most  potent  appeal 
could  always  be  made^  I  remember,  in  my  regiment  of  blacks, 
a  man  named  Adam  Allston,  the  natural  seer  and  prophet  of 
the  regiment  When  anything  important  was  on  foot,  when  any 
excitement  went  through  the  camp,  a  stranger  might  have 
known  it  by  listening  to  old  Adam's  prayer  in  the  evening,  and 
seeing  the  men  gathered  around  to  listen,  and  say  "  Amen." 
When  they  needed  to  be  aroused,  his  was  the  appeal ;  not  based 
upon  the  childish  love  of  glory,  not  even  the  sentiment  of  con- 
science, but  on  the  triviality  of  the  fact  of  death.  I  remember 
once  coming  down  the  river,  after  an  expedition,  and  hearing 
that  old  man  appealing  to  the  soldiers  who  were  gathered  to- 
gether on  the  forecastle.  "  When  I  heard,"  said  he,  in  his  quaint 
accents,  "de  bombshell  screaming  troo  de  air,  like  de  judgment- 
day,  I  said  to  myself,  S'pose  my  head  was  took  off  dis  night :  dey 
could  n't  put  my  soul  in  de  torments  unless  God  was  my  enemy. 
And,  when  de  bullets  came  whizzing  across  de  deck,  I  cried 
aloud,  Lord,  help  my  congregation !  Boys,  load  and  fire ! " 
Since  the  "  Fear  God,  and  keep  your  powder  dry,"  of  Cromwell, 
where  has  there  been  an  appeal  more  forcible  than  that  ?  And 
these  men  always  listened  to  him  as  though  he  held  the  door  of 
heaven  open,  and  that  the  man  who  got  nearest  to  him  would 
be  first  through.  And  afterwards,  when,  in  the  quiet  of  the 
camp,  he  sat  awake  all  night,  and  chanted  the  wild  requiem  for 
His  sons  who  died  around  him  of  disease,  there  was  the  same  un- 
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faltering  faith,  the  same  absence  of  all  questioning.  'He  had  the 
instinct  of  immortality.  He  could  not  have  given  you  his 
reasons. 

You  say,  perhaps,  he  belonged  to  a  race  of  strong  sensibilities, 
and  easily  moved  by  sentiment.  Do  not  you  believe,  if  we  ed- 
ucate our  children  in  an  atmosphere  of  faith,  that  a  large  part 
of  them  would  grow  up  with  no  more  power  in  them  of  having  a 
troublesome  doubt  about  immortality  than  that  old  man  had  ? 
I  believe  it,  because  1  have  had  that  experience.  Never  in  my 
life  can  I  remember  to  have  had  what  can  deserve  the  name  of 
a  doubt  on  this  point.  And  I  am  as  sure  as  any  one  can  be  of 
anything  that  it  is  instinct  in  me.  Some  are  born  differently 
organized  :  some  are  born  with  more  predominant  intellects,  that 
demand  logical  statements  first :  nothing  else  will  satisfy  them. 
Of  course  they  have  some  things  to  ask  that  are  hard  to  answer. 
Still,  I  think  we  shall  see,  in  those  brought  up  under  milder  re- 
ligious influences,  a  general  manifestation  of  this  first  type  of 
faith,  which  I  have  called  the  instinctive. 

vAnd,  when  this  instinct  does  not  show  itself  at  the  beginning 
of  life,  it  seems  often  to  be  provided  that  it  shall  come  at  the 
end.  Our  books  and  sermons  distort  this  wondrous  and  beau- 
tiful step  in  life,  called  death.)  Did  you  never,  watching  by  the 
death-bed  of  one  you  loved,  see  the  dawning  upon  the  face  of  that 
wondrous  look,  anticipating  heaven,  which  shows  the  soul  to  be 
already  within  its  atmosphere  ?  Did  you  never  watch  the  men- 
tal reviving  which  reverses  the  body's  decline,  and  gives  courage 
to  the  weak,  and  calmness  to  the  stormy,  and  wisdom  to  the  ig- 
norant ?  What  false  representations  are  made  of  death-bed 
scenes  in  works  of  fiction,  —  I  mean  those  professedly  called 
such,  —  and  in  those  other  works  of  fiction  that  are  classed  as 
theology  !  This  very  morning  I  asked  an  old  physician,  eminent 
in  the  city,  and  now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  "  Did  you  ever,  in 
all  your  practice,  see  anybody  who  was  afraid  to  die  ? "  —  "  Never 
in  all  my  life,"  was  the  prompt  answer  ;  and  he  added  that  it  was 
almost  always  they  who  comforted  the  survivors. 

Now  what  is  it  that  can  produce  this  influence  in  these  last 

hours?     There  is  no  new  argument:  it  is  not  that  somebody 

has  gone  to  them,  and  said  something  to  them  ;  not  because  the 
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good  clergyman  has  preached  his  word  of  peace.  It  is  a  higher 
authority  than  any  earthly  voice :  it  is  a  voice  which  preceded 
all  sermons  and  all  clergymen,  —  the  voice  of  God,  speaking 
through  the  eternal  instincts  of  the  human  souL  The  instinct, 
if  in  any  way  it  misses  us  in  childhood,  still  is  wont  to  comfort 
us  as  death  draws  near. 

When  we  talk  of  the  gloom  of  death,  we  mean  something  of 
man's  creation,  not  something  natural,  nor  of  God's  ordaining. 
We  talk  of  the  valley  of  death,  and  hear  men  say,  — 

"  When  in  the  path  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread." 

It  is  false :  it  is  a  hill  of  light,  if 'we  once  believe,  as  we  profess 
to  believe,  that  man  is  immortal.  Man  spreads  his  terrors  half- 
way up :  that  is  all  that  he  can  do.  As  the  moment  of  relief 
approaches,  and  the  trembling  soul  flickers  in  its  mortal  habita- 
tion, then  the  hands  of  God  come  down  around '  the  departing, 
and  say  to  human  weakness  and  despair,  "  Begone !  this  hour 
is  mine." 

(The  second  path  to  a  belief  in  immortality  is  the  path  of  love. 
I  remember  a  gifted  woman  who  had  in  her  girlhood  confided  to 
me  her  sufferings  from  disbelief  in  immortality.  She  became  a 
wife  and  mother  ;  and  then  she  wrote  me,  "  If  ever  I  had  a  doubt 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  its  existence  other  than  as 
the  perfume  to  the  rose,  I  am  convinced  here  ;  for  the  first  un- 
folding of  the  spirit  in  its  earliest  dawnings  is  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken."  When,  five  months  afterwards,  that  baby  was  taken 
from  her,  she  wrote  to  me,  "  To  have  him  in  heaven  draws 
heaven  down  to  me."  And  again,  afterwards,  "  I  do  so  hope  that 
growth  is  slow  in  the  other  life,  so  that  I  may  have  him  in  my 
arms  again  a  little  while."  That  is  the  path  to  immortality  by 
thfe  way  of  love.  It  is  a  very  simple  one,  a  very  blessed  one, 
and  one  which  has  been  trod  perhaps  by  many  here.  I  have 
known  it  trod  by  a  young  mother  in  a  community  of  self-styled 
atheists,  where  she  was  reproved  by  her  own  household  for 
yearning  after  the  continued  life  of  her  child. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  death  itself  is  so  repulsive,  it  brings 
such  dignity  and  majesty  in  its  repose  :  it  is  our  mistaken  ways  and 
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f  associations  that  make  it  physically  abhorrent.;  Shall  we  shrink 
from  the  sacred  form  ?  or  shall  we  love  it,  and  put  it  reverently 
away  ?  I  remember  being  left  alone  in  the  house  with  the 
calm  remains  of  a  young  person  whose  sickness  I  had  tended. 
The  Roman-Catholic  girl,  who  should  have  been  there,  fled  the 
house :  all  her  saints,  her  popes,  her  symbols,  did  not  help  her 
to  face  that  one  little  fact  of  death.  As  I  stood  and  smoothed 
the  soft  hair,  I  asked  myself,  What  is  there  here  from  which 
natural  religion  should  shrink  ?  I  could  not  find  it.  There  was 
the  sweet  face  from  which  the  soul  had  turned  away,  and  shut 
the  door :  it  would  never  be  opened  any  more  ;  but  what  light 
shone  through  the  portal !  It  was  good  to  be  there  alone  in  the 
silent  night.  If  every  square  inch  of  space  in  that  empty  house 
had  been  visibly  crowded  with  angels,  I  could  not  have  felt  more 
secure,  nor  gone  more  peacefully  to  rest. 

In  war,  it  seems  different ;  for  war  is  unnatural  at  the  best.  A 
man  falls  by  your  side:  you  loved  him ;  but,  when  he  falls,  it  is 
as  if  a  tree  had  fallen,  —  no  more.  The  other  excitement  is  too 
absorbing.  But,  when  you  lay  his  maimed  body  away  in  earth,  if 
you  loved  him,  that  love  is  your  teacher.  (As  Socrates  said  to 
Crito,  he  is  not  his  body  ;  and  that  you  bury  is  but  a  shell,  not  a 
man. 

(Then  there  is  another  path, —  the  path  of  will.  There  comes 
over  us,  when  we  think  of  the  noblest  and  strongest  souls  which 
we  have  ever  known,  such  a  sense  of  power  and  permanence, 
such  a  persistent  strength,  that  it  is  at  such  moments  difficult 
to  conceive  of  individual  existence  as  having  ended,  or  as 
being  resolved  into  a  great  centre  of  light.  )  It  is  so  rare  to  see 
such  a  combination  as  you  have  seen  in  that  person  :  he  or  she 
seemed  to  go  on  the  course  of  life  with  such  a  solidity,  over- 
coming all  difficulties.  That  very  will  was  an  evidence  of  im- 
mortality. Did  you  never  feel,  when  fully  resolved  and  concen- 
trated on  something,  —  did  you  never  feel  for  the  time  being  such 
a  consciousness  of  an  individual  force  that  it  seemed  as  if  you 
must  survive  beyond  this  earthly  existence ;  and  that  you  were 
fitted  and  furnished  for  something  more  than  threescore  years 
and  ten  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  vast  amount  of  strength 
is  required  to  create  this  impression. 
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Joseph  Glanvil,  the  old  mystic,  said,  "  Who  knoweth  the  mys- 
tery of  the  will,  and  its  vigor  ?  Man  yieldeth  not  to  the  angels, 
nor  to  death  utterly,  save  through  the  weakness  of  his  feeble 
will."  Perhaps  you  remember  the  conclusive  answer  of  Freder- 
ick Douglass  to  the  arguments  of  the  colonizationists.  He  said, 
"  After  all,  that  depends  on  us  colored  people  ;  and  we  have  con- 
sidered that  matter,  and  decided  not  to  go."  I  say,  with  rever- 
ence, that  God  has  put  into  some  men's  souls  a  consciousness  of 
personal  individuality  so  strong,  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
dying.  There  is  no  argument  that^  convinces  us  like  the  con- 
templation of  a  nature  so  strong.  That  Luther's  or  Theodore 
Parker's  personal  existence  should  have  ceased !  It  is  an 
absurdity ! ") 

After  all,  it  is  a  transmitted  courage  that  most  men  need.  I 
knew  a  young  officer  who  was  frightened  in  his  first  engagement, 
then  confessed  it  to  his  commander,  voluntarily  staid  by  him  in 
the  most  exposed  position  of  a  dangerous  march,  and  conducted 
himself  through  the  march  with  unfailing  courage,  though  dis- 
armed, and  finally  chose  the  army  as  a  permanent  profession. 
What  gave  him  strength  ?  No  new  arguments :  only  the  strength 
of  another.  This  is  the  way  Jesus  Christ  still  helps  those,  by  his 
personal  greatness,  who  do  not  believe  in  his  bodily  resurrection. 

"  Well  I  deem  some  virtue  must  be  hidden 
In  the  hero  heart  that  would  not  die." 

In  him  there  was  a  living  will  that  must  endure. 

(Then,  again,  the  last  path  by  which  men  come  to  faith  in  im- 
mortality is  the  path  of  the  intellect.  The  intellect  demands 
satisfaction  :  it  is  right  it  should  be  satisfied.  We  may  believe 
in  immortality  through  the  instinct,  or  love,  or  the  visible 
strength  of  the  will :  but  we  wish  to  have  our  whole  nature  con- 
tented, we  wish  to  know  something  that  the  reason  can  accept 
and  hold.  See  how  the  intellect  comes  in  to  accept,  and  to  mold 
into  a  whole,  these  other  thoughts  :  see  how  into  this  path  all 
others  may  run.  There  is  this  instinct,  there  is  this  yearnipg 
this  desire  of  the  race,  this  sense  of  the  demand  of  immortality. 
Well,  what  more  does  the  intellect  want,  as  evidence,  than 
that  ?     Take  any  philosophy,  that  which  we  call  the  modern 
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philosophy  of  induction,  the  Baconian,— ^ what  law  can  induction 
establish  for  the  created  world  more  vast  and  sure  than  this : 
that  attractions  are  proportioned  to  destinies,  and  every  desire 
which  is  the  common  attribute  of  a  race  predicts  its  own  fulfill- 
ment Individual  destinies  may  vary,  but  the  collective  instincts 
of  a  race  are  unerring:  the  worm  makes  its  chrysalis,  the  bird 
broods  over  its  eggs  or  enters  on  migration,  relying  on  this  great 
law.  The  hope  which  is  fulfilled  for  them  will  be  fulfilled  for 
man.  There  is  no  such  thing  visible  in  the  universe  as  the  col- 
lective disappointment  of  a  race.  There  is  no  induction  more 
universal  than  this/ 

I  believe,  therefore,  that,  by  these  many  paths  of  love  or  in- 
stinct or  will  or  intellect,  the  belief  in  immortality  is  accessible  to 
different  minds.  To  others,  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus  gives 
the  comfort  they  need  :  I  am  not  one  of  those,  and  will  leave  the 
topic  to  others.  Then  there  is  a  class  larger  than  either  among 
us,  perhaps,  to  whom  the  belief  in  personal  communications  with 
the  spirit-world  brings  comfort.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  it  is  so  ; 
and,  if  that  subject  seemed  to  me  yet  sufficiently  understood  to  be 
systematically  presented,  I  would  gladly  dwell  more  upon  it.  I 
think  with  Dr.  Morgan,  the  great  English  mathematician,  that 
the  so-called  Spiritualists  of  to-day  are  in  the  path  which  has  led 
to  all  great  physical  discoveries,  and  that  many  of  their  oppo- 
nents represent  the  spirit  that  has  thwarted  the  progress  of  science 
in  all  ages.  But  to  claim  Spiritualism  yet  as  a  science  seems  to 
me  very  premature :  it  belongs  rather  to  what  Holmes  described 
(not  necessarily  with  reproach)  as  the  "  pseudo- sciences  \'\,  a  col- 
lection of  facts  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  systematized, 
but  sufficiently  to  have  brought  solid  comfort  to  many  weary 
minds. 

vTo  me  the  great  result  of  a  belief  in  immortality  is  this  :  that, 
besides  the  relief  it  brings  to  the  affections,  it  rests  our  earthly 
life  on  sure  foundations.  It  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  com- 
fort with  which  we  work,  to  know  whether  we  are  built  to  last 
for  sixty  years,  or  for  an  eternity.  Our  career  is  not,  then,  limited 
by  death.  We  are  all  interested  in  something  which  we  shrink 
from  leaving,  —  a  reform,  a  poem,  a  railway  scheme,  a  mechanical 
invention.     It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  great  thing  is  not 
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to  finish  that  work,  but  to  do  well  what  we  are  permitted  to  do. 
No  matter  what  the  sailor  on  board  ship  is  doing  when  the  cap- 
tain calls :  his  business  is  to  drop  all  that,  and  shout,  "  Ay,  ay, 
sir !  "  So  it  is  with  us.  (There  is  no  fear  of  our  being  wasted : 
God  is  the  best  economist  in  the  universe,  and  he  will  take  care 
of  that.  I  fancy  that  in  some  other  sphere  of  existence  we  may 
look  back  on  this  scene  of  our  early  career,  and  say  to  one 
another,  "  Do  you  remember  yonder  planet,  where  once  we  went 
to  school  ? "  And  whether  our  labors  here  were  in  the  direction 
of  action  or  of  thought  will  not  matter  to  us  then,  when  other 
spheres  will  have  led  us  through  other  disciplines.^) 


FREE  INQUIRY. 

THE  inquisitive  tendency  of  the  human  mind  is  very  tersely 
expressed  in  the  injunction,  "  Prove  all  things."  This  phil- 
osophic exhortation  was  but  the  voice  of  all  men  through  one 
man,  —  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  progressive  humanity.  Every 
grand  epoch  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  man  proclaims  the 
fact,  that  the  human  heart  loves  truth,  and,  to  satisfy  its  contin- 
ual yearning,  makes  use  of  the  only  instrument  within  its  reach, 
the  mind.  But  truth  knows  no  other  door  to  the  human  soul 
than  through  examination  and  equitable  criticism.  Free  in- 
quiry, then,  is  a  necessity  of  rational  existence.  The  philosophy 
that  ignores  it  is  blind  ;  the  religion  that  fears  it,  dead  or  dying. 
But  this  instrument,  so  indispensable  to  progress,  has  met  with 
abuse,  not  only  from  Conservatism,  but  also  from  Radicalism. 
The  one,  in  its  love  of  order,  hates  it  more  than  error  ;  the  other, 
in  its  passion  for  progress,  loves  it  more  than  truth  :  and,  before 
the  true  limits  of  inquiry  can  be  recognized,  this  old  idea,  that 
order  and  progress  are  irreconcilable,  must  be  abolished.  Free 
inquiry  is  a  means,  not  an  end :  it  can,  therefore,  have  no  other 
than  a  relative  value,  and  that  only  in  so  far  as  it  subserves  the 
attainment  of  some  good  end.  Its  legitimate  object  is  the  dis- 
covery and  establishment  of  truth.     The  truth  once  found,  its 
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office  as  a  means  is  fulfilled,  and  it  is  of  no  further  use ;  for  the 
use  of  a  means  extends  only  until  the  end  proposed  is  reached.  To 
regard  free  inquiry  as  absolute  and  permanent,  is  just  as  det- 
rimental to  progress  as  to  denounce  it  as  an  untrustworthy  and 
dangerous  instrument ;  for  when  a  means  is  made  to  usurp  the 
place  of  its  end,  which  alone  can  be  absolute  and  permanent, 
it  defeats  its  own  object.  Inquiry  is  limited  not  only  to  an  in- 
strumental office,  but  also  in  and  by  this  office.  In  it ;  as 
many  questions  are  beyond  its  grasp.  Questions  relating  to  a 
first  sole  cause,  to  divine  justice,  and  to  human  destiny,  never 
have  been  and  never  can  be  settled ;  for  they  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  demonstrative  evidence.  By  it ;  for,  when  free  in- 
quiry has*  enabled  us  to  reach  the  desired  end,  it  has  by  this  very 
act  signed  its  own  abdication.  To  persist  in  the  right  of  inquiry, 
and  in  perpetual  discussion  of  principles  once  established,  would 
be  subversive  of  the  very  order  that  ought  to  follow  the  triumph 
of  those  principles.  It  would  be  but  a  perpetuation  of  the  intel- 
lectual anarchy  which  pervaded  the  social  and  scientific  world 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  To  whatever 
excesses  free  inquiry  may  have  been  carried  by  innovators,  or 
to  whatever  height  exalted  by  fanatics,  unbiased  judgment  must 
concede  that  it  has  ever  been  the  world's  watchword  of  progress. 
The  golden  ages  of  every  enlightened  people  are  the  monu- 
ments that  testify  to  its  mighty  influence  in  shaping  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind.  Its  record  is  blended  with  everything  trust- 
ful, hopeful,  and  inspiring  in  human  history.  It  has  been  the 
pioneer  of  every  intellectual,  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  social 
reform.  It  is  the  premier  law  of  soul-motion.  It  is  not  a  celes- 
tial messenger,  making  its  first  advent  on  earth  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  order  to  rescue  Christianity  from  the  cold,  stiffening 
clutch  of  dying  papacy  ;  nor  is  it  a  magic  dart  hurled  by  Satan 
among  the  revolutionists  of  the  eighteenth  century :  but  it  is  a 
companion  that  has  never  forsaken  the  soul  of  man  since  the 
first  dawn  of  intelligent  existence.  It  has  been  the  tutelary 
saint  of  progress  from  the  earliest  days  of  Fetichism  to  the  latest 
stage  of  Monotheism.  Through  its  instrumentality  the  fratrici- 
dal spirit  has  been  transformed  successively  into  the  defensive, 
the  industrial,  and  the  philanthropic.      Cannibalism  has  been 
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succeeded  by  slavery  ;  slavery,  by  serfdom  ;  serfdom,  by  vassal- 
age ;  vassalage,  by  labor  for  wages  ;  and  from  labor  for  wages 
has  been  born  the  principle  of  universal  emancipation  and  of 
human  brotherhood.  Might  has  given  place  to  right ;  and  right, 
to  duty.  Its  footfalls  are  seen  in  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  Oriental,  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Gnosticism  of  the  early  Church,  the 
Scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  classic  Renaissance,  Eng- 
lish Deism,  French  Infidelity,  and  German  Rationalism,  are  but 
different  phases  of  the  same  influence,  — phases  by  no  means  to 
be  wholly  condemned ;  for  they  embrace  periods  unmatched  in 
history  for  subtile  penetration,  minute  analysis,  brilliancy  of  im- 
agination, boldness  of  genius,  and  power  of  intellect.  For  un- 
numbered ages,  free  inquiry  has  been  cutting  a  broad  and  deep 
channel  through  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  mankind.  Its 
banks  are  the  petrified  strata  that  accumulated  under  the  regime 
of  tyranny,  superstition,  intolerance,  and  persecution.  Its  mar- 
gin is  all  covered  with  the  pebbles  of  old  ideas,  that  have  been 
rounded  and  polished  by  the  gradual  process  of  ages.  Many  a 
political  and  scientific  as  well  as  religious  creed  might  be  found 
beneath  its  bed,  buried  deep  in  the  sands  of  eternal  oblivion. 
Over  it  brood  the  spirits  of  departed  lovers  of  truth,  —  religious 
as  well  as  scientific  reformers.  Through  such  men  as  Luther, 
Zwingle,  and  Calvin,  as  well  as  through  Bacon,  Descartes,  Gali- 
leo, Newton,  and  Comte,  moves  the  spirit  of  the  ages.  Through 
such  as  they, — 

"  The  eternal  step  of  progress  beats, 
To  that  great  anthem,  calm  and  slow, 
Which  God  repeats." 

C.  O.  Whitman. 


A   FRAGMENT. 

O   HE  ART !  O  thousand  lives  in  one  I  — 
In  every  pulse  of  joy  or  pain, — 
I  fear  to  touch  the  slender  wire, 
I  fear  to  list  the  low  refrain. 

For  who  can  tell,  and  who  can  say, 
What  melody  its  throb  may  play  ? 

As  well  the  ripple  of  the  stream 
Give  back  the  sunlight  of  to-day. 

The  music  yet  is  often  plain 

As  red  of  rose,  or  lily  white, — 
The  tender  look  of  her  we  love, 

Endearing  whispers  heard  at  night 

But  sweeter  still,  in  strains  more  clear, 
The  heart  looks  up  in  praise  of  God, 

Till  smiles  paint  pictures  on  the  face, 
Or  bloom  as  flowers  above  the  sod. 

We  count  the  graves  of  friends  now  dead 

Within  God's  acre,  holy  ground ; 
But  who  the  hopes  that  daily  die 

Without  a  struggle  or  a  sound? 

Men  die  a  hundred  times  to  live ! 

Twere  better  not  to  live  at  all ; 
But  love  will  come  and  love  wiil  go 

As  tints  of  woodlands  in  the  fall. 

F.  A.  Nichols. 


LIFE   WITHOUT   PRINCIPLE. 

IT  is  hard  to  see  a  superior  man.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  a 
superior  position.  We. love  to  make  our  obeisance  to  it, — 
not  to  him.  At  least,  whether  in  love  or  hate,  we  do  it.  We  do 
not  ask  ourselves,  "  What  is  to  be  thought  of  this  man  ? "  nor 
"  Who  is  he  ? "  nor  "  What  is  he  ?  "  but  "  Where  is  he  ? "  and 
"  What  does  he  ? "  "  What  position  does  he  hold ?"  "What  power 
does  he  control  ? " 

The  truth  is,  we  do  not  think  about  anything ;  or,  if  we  do,  we 
choose  not  to  inform  people  of  it.  And  they  seldom  urge  us 
to  tell  them  what  we  think. 

Ministers,  lecturers,  all  kinds  of  orators,  are  subject  to  close 
hampering  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  They  are  expected  to 
speak,  not  what  they  think,  but  what  a  pampered,  pseudo  public 
sentiment  thinks.  Herein  are  these  unfortunate  servants  on  a 
level  with  the  common  soldiery.  The  private  on  duty  must 
"  present  arms  "  to  every  pair  of  shoulder-straps  that  deigns  to 
cross  his  beat.  And  when  the  drunken  general  sauntered 
through  the  lines  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  threatened  and  expos- 
tulated with  the  sentry,  in  vain,  for  the  usual  recognition  of  his 
importance,  he  discovered  the  relative  potency  of  the  Homo  and 
the  Insignia  in  securing  deference  at  the  hands  of  subalterns. 
Still  more  convincing  was  the  result  of  his  stratagem,  in  which 
he  thought  to  entrap  the  inflexible  soldier,  by  adjusting  his  starry 
coat  to  the  measure  of  a  musket,  and  planting  the  quasi-dignitary 
just  within  the  line  of  the  sentinel's  walk.  The  sentry  had  been 
drilled  in  all  tactics,  and,  much  to  the  mollification  of  his  offended 
saviour,  set  himself  sedulously  to  performing  his  most  rever- 
ential "  salute  "  to  the  effigy.  This  is  precisely  the  state.  We 
are  all  soldiers,  and  all  "  presenting  arms  "  to  effigies  when  "  on 
duty."  As  public  speakers  are  always  "  on  duty,"  their  routine 
is  most  varied  by  the  "  salute."  And,  if  they  only  salute  well, 
what  fine  soldiers  they  are !  and  how  fast  they  get  promoted ! 

Society  has  a  kind  of  general  countersign  ;   and  it   is  only 
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needed  to  master  the  aspirate  in  this  shibboleth  to  pass  the 
sentries,  and  enter  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  blessed  order. 
But  it  would  seem  that  corruptible  members  sometimes  mount 
guard  ;  and,  by  appeasing  their  avarice  or  appetites,  malefactors 
and  mountebanks,  empirics  and  clowns,  may  enter  the  charmed 
circle,  and  usurp  the  places  of  manhood.  Many  a  fellow  wearing 
the  wrong  uniform  has  thus  bribed  his  way  into  camp.  The  old 
sentry  hears  a  footstep,  and  challenges,  "Who  goes  there?" 
The  straggler  responds,  "A  friend,  with  the  countersign." 
The  sentry  continues,  "Advance,  and  give  the  countersign." 
The  spy  advances,  opens  his  coat,  and  discloses  a  well-filled 
flask.  The  old  soldier — whom  nothing  but  drink  could  corrupt 
— takes  a  hearty  draught.  Returning  the  vessel  to  its  owner, 
he  resumes  his  beat,  while  the  spy  avails  himself  of  his  advan- 
tage to  explore  the  encampment.  And,  when  the  well-known 
greeting  at  the  night-hour  makes  the  camp  and  outposts  resound 
with  "All  is  well,"  the  delinquent  sentry  echoes  the  cry  as 
vociferously  as  his  comrades,  while  the  spy  is  taking  drawings 
that  may  prove  the  destruction  of  an  army. 

So  is  society  often  the  victim  of  delinquent  sentinels.  That 
countersign  is  liable  to  fatal  exceptions.  A  thing  that  is  common 
is  subject  to  perversion.  And  so  many  robbers  steal  in,  and 
infest  the  camp ;  and  unsuspecting  men  sleep,  in  danger  of 
having  their  throats  cut. 

This  all  comes  of  organizing.  "We  must  keep  up  the  rank 
and  file."  There  must  be  generals  and  orderlies,  and  they  must 
have  the  support  , of  the  bayonets  and  the  "present  arms." 
Most  of  us,  however,  are  poor  privates,  who  only  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  corporal  and  a  commissioned  officer  with  shoul- 
der-straps. Pity  it  is  we  know  so  much  !  They  are  all  alike  so 
long  as  it  is  "Mr.  Snubs"  and  "Mr.  Bland."  But,  when  it  is 
"  Captain  Snubs,"  then  our  blandness  is  all  that  will  save  us 
fiom  getting  unsparingly  snubbed. 

We  do  not  like  to  have  our  affairs  described  or  criticised  in 
sermons  or  addresses.  We  like  to  prosecute  a  man  for  trespass 
if  he  climbs  over  our  fence  into  our  field  tn  his  imdeviating 
march  to  principle. 

Pictures  of  travel,  lives  of  the  apostles,  hortatory  eloquence, 
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and  pleadings  for  virtue,  we  like.  They  are  quite  tolerable.  We 
can  go  to  sleep  under  them  without  any  misgivings.  Only  let  a 
man  give  us  all  these,  —  none  of  himself,  —  lavishing  his  flattery, 
and  retaining  his  criticism,  and  he  is  a  wonder  of  cleverness. 

So  popularity  amuses  itself  at  the  expense  of  principle.  So 
men  display  their  favor  for  the  one,  and  their  ignorance  or  con- 
tempt  of  the  other.  And,  whenever  there  is  "  much  ado,"  ten  to 
one  it  is  all  "  about  nothing." 

Consider  the  way  in  which  we  are  spending  our  lives.  The 
world  is  a  great  place  of  business.  What  with  the  bustle  and 
din,  one  can  hardly  find  time  and  quiet  to  sleep,  or  say  his 
prayers.  There  is  no  night  and  no  Sabbath  for  rest.  Work, 
work,  work !  What  would  we  think  to  see  mankind  improve  one 
leisure  day  ?  Things  are  all  made  now  for  calculating  dollars 
and  cents.  There  is  not  room  enough  left  on  anything  for  a 
margin  to  take  notes  in.  If  you  are  seen  trying  to  make  a  few 
notes,  your  neighbors  conclude  you  to  be  figuring  your  wages, 
and  they  make  a  calculation  of  your  probable  remaining  fortune 
when  you  shall  have  paid  your  debts. 

What,  in  these  days,  can  befall  a  man  so  calamitous  as  an  in- 
capacity'for  business  ?  Let  him  escape  this  calamity,  and  though 
he  escape  at  the  same  time  the  full  measure  of  moral  endowment 
which  human  nature  may  claim,  yet  he  is  eligible  to  the  best 
position  in  his  "ring."  And  his  "ring"  is  the  ring  of  money, — 
not  an  unfamiliar  sound  to  him,  and  to  many  another.  The 
affections  of  the  world  do  so  cling  to  money !  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  one  can  make  money.  But,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions* they  lead  downward.  The  man  who  labors  for  money 
merely  ought  to  find  but  little  satisfaction.  Generally  you  must 
get  money  by  being  something  less  than  a  man.  "To  get 
money  as  a  writer  or  lecturer,  you  must  be  popular ;  and  this  is 
to  descend  perpendicularly."  Those  things  which  the  commu- 
nity are  most  willing  to  pay  for  are  the  things  most  disagreeable 
for  manhood  to  perform. 

A  poet-laureate  is  bribed  into  celebrating  the  accidents  of 
royalty.  His  conscience  must  endure  a  severe  trial,  —  unless 
his  ideas  of  freedom  and  identity  be  altogether  unpoetic.     But, 
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nevertheless,  the  baubles  prevail.  The  title  and  the  pipe  of  wine 
drown  the  tone  and  substance  of  his  poetry. 

In  order  to  succeed,  —  in  the  commonly  perverted  use  of  the 
term,  —  we  must  all  be  poets-laureate  to  the  community  ;  to  ex- 
tol the  lightest  act  of  justice,  and  disguise  all  petty  outrages  in 
a  song  of  compliment  to  His  Majesty,  Public  Opinion.  Hap- 
py any  of  us  who  have  been  educated  out  of  the  "common" 
school,  and  have  learned  to  define  "success"  differently.  We 
vote  for  letting  His  Majesty  make  his  own  poetry,  while  we 
achieve  our  kind  of  success. 

But  who  are  "  we  "  who  thus  defy  public  opinion  ?  Imaginary 
beings,  or  dwarfs  from  Lilliput,  we  must  be.  Our  neighbors 
discover  nothing  outlandish  in  our  exterior;  or,  if  they  do,  the 
innovation  is  so  slight  as  to  be  winked  at,  or  gobbled  up  by 
"  patronage,"  or  else  obliterated  by  the  dazzle  of  lucre.  What  a 
power  is  in  that  lucre  to  mitigate  offenses  ! 

There  are  some  kinds  of  work  which  the  public  will  thank  you 
for  doing  too  well.  There  are  also  other  kinds  for  which  you 
are  thanked  if  you  slight  them.  If  you  are  a  surveyor,  the  land- 
lord wants  you  to  survey  his  lot  so  that  it  will  measure  the 
largest  number  of  acres  and  roods.  No  matter  about  accuracy, 
only  you  take  care  not  to  shoot  under. 

An  eminent  man  once  invented  a  new  rule  for  measuring  cord- 
wood,  and  tried  to  introduce  it  in  Boston;  but  the  measurer  told 
him  that  the  sellers  did  not  wish  to  have  their  wood  measured 
correctly ;  that  he  was  already  too  accurate  for  them,  and 
therefore  they  got  their  wood  measured  outside  of  the  city. 

In  the  end,  false  measures  and  weights  will  be  found  poor 
economy.  Perpetrators  will  themselves  get  put  into  the  balance 
sometimes  ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  extraordinary  "  acres  "  and  in- 
credible "  cords,"  they  will  very  likely  be  "  found  wanting." 

We  may  be  very  good  soldiers,  and  proficient  in  drill.  But 
some  of  us  are  accustomed  to  "present  arms"  to  the  devil.  We 
may  even  be  "  sucessful "  in  this.  But  when  we  get  "  trans- 
ferred "  some  time,  and  endeavor  to  "  present  arms  "  to  God,  we 
may  think  well  if  our  awkwardness  do  not  procure  us  a  "dishon- 
orable discharge."  Poor  Wolsey  certainly  proved  the  difficulty. 
He  passed  a  very  brilliant  review,  on  parade  before  King  Henry ; 
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and,  facing  about,  made  a  fine  display  in  arms  before  the  Pope. 
But  he  soon  received  his  "  marching  orders/'  and  found  his  old 
commander  superseded  ;  and  the  new  one  would  not  permit  the 
old  tactics.  Wolsey,  who  thought  himself  hitherto  an  adept  in 
the  manual,  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  palm,  and  died  lament- 
ing his  mistaken  beginning. 

Some  men  are  too  wise  to  be  bribed.  You  may  parade  the 
magnificence  of  a  kingdom  before  them,  and  it  will  not  move 
them.  Wherein  consists  their  wisdom  ?  In  having  something 
to  do,  and  doing  it.  They  work,  whether  they  are  paid  for  it  or 
not.  They  proffer  their  service  to  none  :  they  bestow  a  service 
when  they  can.  It  is  the  inefficient  men  who  always  proffer 
their  service.  They  usually  expect  to  be  put  into  office,  and 
they  generally  get  there.  And  if  they  are  unfit  for  office,  what 
in  earth  are  they  not  unfit  for  ? 

Men  seem  by  their  conduct  to  have  a  sorry  idea  of  God.  To 
see  them  panting  and  perspiring  in  the  crowd,  straining  every 
nerve  in  the  contest  with  each  other  !  Viewing  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, one  would  hesitate  whether  to  call  them  a  pack  of 
gamboling  foxes,  or  a  horde  of  Indian  fighters.  Only  see  them 
scramble  and  push,  knocking  one  another  down,  and  raising  the 
utmost  furor,  until  the  dust  of  the  conflict  obscures  the  daylight ! 
There  is  now  and  then  a  lull  in  the  battle,  and  then  you  may  see 
them  observe  a  little  decorum  while  the  plain  is  cleared  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  in  the  melee.  A  little  of  this  ceremony,  and 
again  to  the  onset !  What  are  they  doing  ?  Only  fighting  the 
"  Battle  of  Life."  They  mingle  in  the  conflict  promiscuously, 
for  the  objects  of  strife  are  indiscriminately  scattered  among  the 
multitude.  Some  of  these  are  wealth,  power,  honor,  fame, 
knowledge,  religion,  salvation  ;  and  each  seems  to  care  not  so 
much  to  get  any  as  all  of  them.  These  constitute  the  chief  incen- 
tives to  exertion.  There  are  many  inferior  ones.  But  among 
them  all  there  can  nowhere  be  seen  manhood,  dignity,  principle, 
wisdom,  and  goodness.  These  are  virtues  and  geniuses,  and  they 
never  abide  amid  tumult.  On  yonder  high  mountain  you  may 
find  them,  quietly  infusing  themselves  into  the  hearts  of  a  little 
band  of  heroes,  —  men  who  dare  to  go  apart  from  the  hurly- 
burly  of  life,  and  live  or  die  for  principle !     We  will  leave  them 
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now,  though.  They  are  well  enough  alone,  and  do  not  need  our 
company.  Indeed,  we  are  hardly  worthy  to  gaze  upon  them. 
They  are  the  children  of  the  Most  High. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  plain,  the  battle  still  rages  ;  and  centuries 
long  unborn  will  yet  see  it  continuing.  The  same  kingdoms  will 
be  at  stake,  the  same  powers  command  the  belligerents.  Never 
will  this  warfare  cease,  so  long  as  avarice,  pride,  ambition,  passion, 
and  cowardice  survive  the  turmoil. 

What  an  idea  of  God  !  That  he  sits  on  a  throne  somewhere 
above,  and  showers  down  upon  this  battle-plain  an  infinite 
variety  of  "valuables," — trinkets  and  books,  "revelations"  and 
"dogmas," — to  delight  himself  with  seeing  them  contended  for 
by  these  bold  champions  of  life ! 

But  let  the  fools  fight,  and  let  the  philosophers  think.  Let  the 
heroes  live.  They  are  mostly  unknown  :  they  live  far  above  the 
level.  When  we  reach  their  height  we  shall  know  them.  Fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  their  lives,  we  may  still  survey  glorious 

prospects  beyond. 

John   H.  Clifford. 
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O   MYSTIC  borders,  swift  to  close  ! 
Say  thou  if  yet  the  fountain  flows. 
I  come  in  need.     The  grass  thrives  green, 
But  here  no  more  my  friend  is  seen. 
O  bird  that  floats  in  air  above ! 
Know'st  of  the  waters  I  did  love  ? 
Do  they,  careering  free,  far  run, 
Hid  'neath  this  sod  from  blazing  sun  ? 
O  sun  !  hast  thou  their  coolness  drunk  ? 
O  earth  !  to  thy  heart  have  they  sunk  ? 
Dear  to  my  soul  their  healing  flow ; 
Nor  half  their  secrets  did  I  know. 
O  mystic  borders !  part  once  more, 
That  I  may  quaff,  and  aye  adore. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

SYNONYMS,  —  Friendship,  Democracy,  The  Golden  Rule.  — 
He  who  declares  himself  my  friend,  yet  deems  me,  in  the 
truest  sense,  higher  or  better  than  another,  knows  me  not,  nor 
is  he  truly  friend. 

He  worships  in  me  the  seeming;  in  another,  curses  also  the 
seeming. 

The  real  he  sees  not,  nor  comprehends. 

The  age  of  hero-worship  or  friend-worship  is  past. 

I  am  truly  your  friend  only  in  so  far  as  I  may  be  the  friend  of 
any  human  soul. 

True  friendship  is  the  divine  unity  in  humanity,  struggling  for 
expression  and  recognition. 

It  knows  not  sex,  nor  race,  nor  color,  nor  condition,  nor  creed. 

It  knows  not  good  or  bad  intellect,  nor  simpleness. 

It  casts  aside  all  selfishness. 

It  is  truth,  crystal-clear. 

It  would  die  rather  than  deceive  a  friend,  or  purchase  selfish 
gratification  at  another's  cost. 

It  lives  in  doing  good  to  others. 

In  losing  its  life,  its  self,  its  egotism,  it  drops  the  seeming  only, 
and  clasps  closer  the  real. 

True  friendship  is  a  religion. 

It  is  the  divine  in  me  recognizing  closest  kinship  in  my 
neighbor. 

It  is  Immanuel,  —  God  with  us. 

I  erect  here  an  altar  to  this  ideal,  confident  that  it  will  yet 
embrace  all  men  and  women,  all  creeds,  all  nations,  all  worlds. 

Where  omnipresent  God  is,  there  are  all  souls  akin. 

Lewis  G.  Janes. 


A    RELIGION   WANTED. 

Native  and  Alien   Faiths  and  Forms. 

WE  pride  ourselves  on  being  American  in  politics :  we  are 
American  in  manners,  in  agriculture,  in  art,  in  almost 
everything,  in  short,  that  goes  to  make  up  the  secular  side  of  a 
people's  life.  In  other  words,  there  is  in  our  method  of  doing 
things  somewhat  characteristic  which  marks  the  genius  of  the 
nation.  Nature  will  not  produce  just  such  an  apple  in  New 
York,  or  just  such  an  orange  in  Florida,  as  she  will  grow  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  we  do  not  build  just  such  a  plow, 
or  engine,  or  house,  as  they  do  on  the  other  continent,  but  leave 
scope  for  the  play  of  our  peculiarities.  In  this  way  we  hoist  the 
flag  of  our  nationality. 

How  much  is  there  that  may  be  called  American  in  our 
religion  ? 

Certainly  it  is  no  less  legitimate  for  a  nation  to  give  a  peculiar 
phase  to  its  religion  than  to  its  politics  or  its  art.  If  it  has  any 
gift  for  the  pursuit,  it  must  inevitably  do  so.  And  yet,  unique 
as  is  the  position  of  this  country  in  many  points  of  view,  there 
is  little  to  distinguish  it  religiously,  and  next  to  nothing  that  can 
be  called  American.  The  continent  borrows  its  religion  in  bulk 
from  Europe  and  Asia.  America  has  produced  only  Mormonism, 
and  that  is  the  most  Asiatic  of  all.  We  have  no  Church  that  is 
properly  native  to  the  soil.  For  that,  perhaps,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion ;  but  the  Church  that  has  been  brought  to  us  has  not  in 
any  of  its  various  forms  been  so  modified  and  adapted  to  the 
new  region  and  the  new  civilization  as  to  live  easily  and  naturally 
among  us.  What  feature  has  any  one  of  the  churches  here  that 
it  has  not  elsewhere  which  can  be  called  American  ?  They  are 
exotics,  one  and  all,  not  yet  so  acclimated  that  they  can  thrive 
out  of  their  conservatories. 

A  noble  form  of  religion  is  neither  developed  nor  maintained 
apart   from   the   national  life  of  a.  people.     It  must   either  be 
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originally  evolved  from  that  life,  or  adopted  from  another  race :  it 
must  receive  such  a  strong  impress  from  the  people  it  comes  to 
serve  that  it  shall  be  as  much  their  own  as  their  politics  or  their 
art.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  was  of  this  sort  They  were 
in  no  danger  of  losing  it,  it  was  so  peculiarly  their  own.  Another 
nation  could  make  nothing  of  it ;  but  to  them  it  was  divine.  And 
why  ?  Because  it  arose  spontaneously  among  them,  was  the  off- 
spring of  the  nation's  soul ;  because  it  carefully  kept  up  this 
alliance  with  the  life  of  the  people.  Love  of  God  and  love  of 
Israel  were  woven  so  closely  in  its  web  that  they  could  not  be 
separated,  scarcely  distinguished.  The  names  of  God  and  of  the 
commonwealth,  Heaven,  Jerusalem,  Mount  Zion,  are  confounded 
and  used  interchangeably  in  Hebrew  literature  with  the  most 
charming  naturalness  and  simplicity.  This  was  a  noble  faith  ; 
and  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  it  is,  not  that  the  Hebrews 
were  absolutely  a  chosen  people,  their  country  absolutely  a  holy 
land,  their  history  absolutely  a  sacred  writing ;  but  that  these 
claims  were  relatively  true, — true  to  them  under  the  glamour  of  a 
sublime  patriotism.  And,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  adopt  anything 
from  them,  is  it  not  their  method,  rather  than  their  machinery  ? 
In  other  words,  ought  we  not  to  ally  our  religion  to  our  national 
spirit,  and  under  the  same  glamour  see  here  a  chosen  people,  a 
holy  land,  and  in  this  country's  annals  some  precious  sacred 
Scripture  ? 

But  the  method  is  ignored,  and  the  machinery  is  adopted. 
Religion  in  this  country  thus  far  declines  an  alliance  with  the 
national  spirit  and  life.  The  churches  regard  love  of  country  as 
somewhat  less  than  a  religious  emotion.  In  their  services,  a 
patriotic  song  is  little  less  than  sacrilege ;  but  they  sing  with 
right  good-will,  — 

'*  Jerusalem,  my  glorious  home, 
Name  ever  dear  to  me  ; " 

And  hymns  without  number  in  the  same  strain.  Devotion  to 
Israel  is  the  only  patriotic  sentiment  that  is  recognized  as  un- 
questionably devout.  The  priest  has  this  name  on  his  tongue  a 
hundred  times  to  that  of  his  own  country  once.  Hqw  much  he  has 
%q  say  about  the  founding  of  tha,t  nation  ;   how  little  about  thp 
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founding  of  this  I  How  he  dwells  on  the  exodus  from  Egyptian 
servitude,  skipping  lightly  over  the  Revolution  that  gave  inde- 
pendence to  these  States,  and  that  later  revolution  that  gave  lib- 
erty to  our  slaves  !  At  what  wearisome  length  he  dilates  on  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple  or  Noah's  Ark,  with  never  a  word 
concerning  any  house  or  ship  that  we  have  built  I  How  eagerly 
he  takes  up  the  politics  of  that  people !  how  studiously  he  avoids 
reference-to  the  politics  of  his  own  people! 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  taught 
to  observe  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Mind  across  the  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
through  an  historic  eye-glass,  looking  back  from  two  to  four 
i  housand  years.  The  impression  is  at  once  taken  that  God  is  a 
nreigner,  having  little  interest  in  American  affairs ;  if  indeed, 
from  the  antiquity  of  the  latest  record  they  have  of  him,  he  be 
not  a  pure  myth. 

It  was  very  well  for  the  Jew  to  put  his  faith  in  his  tribe  and 
nation  ;  to  associate  the'  name  of  his  country  with  all  that  is  sa- 
cred and  dear ;  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  all  that  befell  his  peo- 
ple ;  to  sing  the  glories  of  Jerusalem  along  with  the  glories  of 
heaven,  and  make  her  destiny  the  burden  of  prophecy.  But  why 
should  we  take  up  his  strain  ?  Jerusalem  is  very  dear  to  a  Jew ; 
but  it  has  only  an  historical  interest  to  us,  as  holding  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  prophets  of  a  remarkable  people.  We  have  hun- 
dreds of  cities  of  more  consequence  than  this,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  prophets'  and  martyrs'  graves  in  any  one  of  them. 

We  are  not  Jews,  but  Americans.  It  is  our  own  land,  not 
Palestine,  that  claims  our  devotion.  Zion  is  a  sacred  place  to  a 
Jew,  and  well  it  may  be.  He  worships  towards  that  mount,  and 
with  reason.  It  symbolizes  the  old-time  glory  of  his  nation.  But 
there  is  no  reason  in  our  looking  that  way  whenever  we  attempt 
to  worship.  If  it  is  mountains  we  want,  we  have  them,  made  of 
just  as  sacred  dust  as  that  To  us  they  ought  to  be  tenfold 
more  sacred,  because  they  are  of  the  dust  from  which  we  our- 
selves have  sprung.  Besides,  the  soil  of  some  of  them  has  been 
watered  with  richer  blood  than  ever  flowed  from  Jewish  altars  or 
reddened  any  battle-ground  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  Jor- 
dan had  sacred   associations  to  the  Jews ;  but  why  so  many 
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changes  are  rung  in  our  ears  on  that  word  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Naaman  was  right  in  preferring  his  own  Abana  and  Phar- 
par,  and  was  simply  a  goose  for  giving  up  his  very  natural  pref- 
erence and  washing  in  a  foreign  stream.  He  had  better  have 
kept  his  leprosy  than  lost  his  national  pride.  What  shall  we  say 
of  those  who  bottle  up  the  muddy  stuff  and%bring  it  over  to  this 
land  of  mightiest  waters,  and  purest,  ever-flowing  fountains,  to 
sprinkle  on  the  heads  of  unoffending  babes ! 

It  is  best,  certainly,  to  receive  all  that  is  of  value  in  the  old 
religions.  We  depend  on  the  past  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others. 
We  accept  the  legacy  that  has  come  down  to  us,  not  seeking  to 
lay  any  new  foundations,  but  only  to  so  shape  the  superstructure 
that  it  shall  have  a  native  instead  of  a  foreign  appearance.  We 
have  no  sneers  for  the  religious  development  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  Persians,  or  the  Chinese,  even.  To  the  Hebrews,  more  than 
all  others,  we  are  indebted  for  the  record  6i  valuable  experience, 
which  assimilates  readily  with  our  own.  But,  in  taking  what  we 
need  from  them,  we  must  not  take  too  much.  Especially,  we 
must  not  take  that  which  is  distinctively  alien,  and  which  will 
consequently  deprive,  us  of  the  possibility  of  making  our  system 
in  any  sense  American. 

The  things  in  tfie  religion  of  any  people  which  we  ought  to 
accept  are  universal  principles.  These  are  common  property, 
and  become  the  possession  of  whoever  will  receive  them.  One 
of  these  principles  touches  an  American  just  as  it  touches  a 
Jew,  being  rooted  in  the  nature  of  both.  But  there  are  cus- 
toms and  ceremonies  that  are  local ;  and  there  are  sentiments 
whose  objects  are  determined  by  locality,  springing,  as  they  do, 
not  out  of  the  nature  of  man  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  but  out 
of  his  particular  relations  as  a  member  of  a  tribe  or  nation. 
Such  a  sentiment  is  the  love  of  country,  —  the  object  to  which  it 
devotes  itself  depending  on  the  accidents  of  birth  and  nurture. 
While,  therefore,  the  obligation  to  receive  the  truth  in  Jewish 
ethics  is  indisputable,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  any 
more  sympathy  with  the  national  spirit  of  that  people  than  with 
that  of  any  other  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  no  reason  why 
we  should  mix  up  with  our  religious  service  Jewish  names  of 
men  or  places  ;  no  reason  for  teaching  Jewish  history  in  Sunday- 
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school,  to  the  exclusion  of  Indian  or  Chinese,  but  a  very  strong 
reason  why  American  history  should  in  great  measure  displace 
them  all. 

There  is  little  hope  of  bringing  the  existing  churches  of  this 
country  to  the  recognition  of  such  ideas  as  these.  But,  thank 
God !  these  bodies  do  not  represent  all  of  religion  in  America. 
The  best  and  most  hopeful  element  does  not  yet  regard  itself 
religious,  but  simply  humanitarian  and  progressive.  When  this 
element  reaches  the  deeper  consciousness,  that  to  serve  man  is 
to  serve  God,  the  temple  of  our  national  faith  will  begin  to  take 
its  own  proper  and  distinctive  form.  Its  walls  will  be  built  up  of 
material  from  far  and  near ;  no  valuable  contribution  rejected, 
come  from  what  source  it  may,  —  the  continents,  or  the  islands 
of  the  sea.  But  the  architecture  will  be  neither  Jewish  nor 
Roman  nor  Moorish  :  it  will  be  American.  In  that  temple  the 
national  hymns  will  blend  with  the  hymns  to  the  Father  of 
Lights  with  the  same  ease  and  naturalness  as  did  the  praise  of 
Zion,  which  found  its  way  into  the  most  spiritual  of  the  Psalms. 
This  land  will  appear  to  be  the  most  holy  land  ;  its  government, 
administered  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  will  prove  itself  di- 
vinely instituted.  It  will  then  appear,  also,  that  the  fathers  who 
brought  the  breath  of  freedom  to  these  shores  were  led  of  God  ; 
and  the  names  of  the  men  who  founded  this  nation,  and  of  those 
who  have  washed  away  its  stains  in  their  own  blood,  will  illu- 
minate the  calendar  of  saints. 

What  is  there  lacking,  then,  to  give  to  this  people  a  religion  that 
shall  be  in  some  measure  their  own ;  one  that  shall  win  the  soul 
by  its  sweet  nativity  of  speech,  instead  of  repelling,  as  do  existing 
forms,  by  an  accent  so  strangely  foreign,  and  customs  that  have 
no  connection  with  American  history  or  American  institutions  ? 
It  needs  only  that  duty-loving  men  and  woman  who  are  seeking 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  who  are  devoted  to  truth  and  freedom, 
should  come  to  a  consciousness  that  this  very  work  they  are  do- 
ing is  that  expression  of  the  religious  sentiment  which  is  to  give 
us  an  American  cultusy  —  worship  stripped  of  a  foreign  garb,  and 
costumed,  so  to  speak,  as  a  native  of  the  republic.  As  soon  as 
this  sense  of  the  situation  is  awakened,  sermons  will  come  into 
vogue  in  which  there  will  be  less  of  Moses,  and  more  of  Wash- 
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ington ;  less  of  Solomon,  and  more  of  Franklin  ;  less  of  David 
and  Job,  and  more  of  Longfellow  and  Lowell  and  Whittier  and 
Emerson  ;  less  of  Jesus  even,  and  more  of  God  in  living  men. 
Then,  if  men  must  hear  about  wars,  the  minister  will  deem  it 
more  befitting  an  American  pulpit  to  read  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  of  the  Rebellion,  than  of  the  extermination  of  the 
Canaanites,  or  the  overthrow  of  Absalom  ;  more  in  place  to  read 
of  our  own  great  commander,  than  of  Joshua,  Joab,  or  any  fight- 
ing man  of  them  all.  Whatever  he  reads,  it  will  be  something 
to  the  purpose,  and  not  all  about  arks  and  passovers,  ephahs  and 
ephods,  heaven-offerings  and  drink-offerings,  prodigies  and  mira- 
cles. These  are  foreign  affairs,  and  have  no  place  in  a  faith  na- 
tive to  this  soil,  or  in  one  to  be  naturalized  upon  it.  Oriental 
emblems  and  customs,  that  have  no  meaning  to  us,  must  give 
way  to  American  emblems  and  American  customs.  A  religion 
to  hold  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  throb  with  their  life,  must  be 
en  rapport  with  the  genius  of  their  institutions ;  must  wear  the 
garb  of  the  time  and  the  place. 

America  has  her  own  inspirations  ;  she  must  have  her  own 
religion.  Not  necessarily  a  new  faith,  but  the  old  under  a  new 
form.  Christianity,  which  has  yielded  to  so  many  new  impres- 
sions, will  yield  also  to  this  ;  strengthening  its  grasp  of  principles 
which  are  common  to  all  men,  and  loosening  its  hold  of  persons 
and  times  and  places,  these  being  provincial  and  limitary,  —  the 
national  costume  of  the  religious  sentiment,  which  is  changed 
in  going  from  nation  to  nation,  without  at  all  affecting  the  real- 
ity that  it  covers. 

N.  M.  Mann. 


THE  PURCHASE. 

TRUTH  must  be  bought  at  costly  price 
Of  selfish  ease  and  pleasure, 
And  often  calls  for  sacrifice 
Of  dearest  treasure. 

The  way  in  which  a  human  life 

Can  reach  the  highest  beauty 
Is  only  through  the  earnest  strife 

Of  toil  and  duty. 

And  he  who  treads,  with  steadfast  will, 

This  path  of  stern  endeavor, 
Shall  vanquish  soon  the  darkest  ill 

That  meets  him  ever. 

No  outward  foe  shall  be  so  strong 

As  inward  truth  and  pureness ; 
And,  fairly  met,  the  mightiest  wrong 

Shall  fall  with  sureness. 

No  Lethe's  wave  shall  e'er  be  sought, 

The  sense  of  pain  benumbing ; 
But  more  of  hidden  strength  be  brought 

To  meet  its  coming. 

No  fetter  worn  on  heart  or  hand, 

To  make  temptation  harmless: 
But,  brave  and  pure,  the  soul  shall  stand ; 

The  tempter,  charmless. 

Above  all  law,  no  law  can  bind  ; 

Its  own  each  deep  confession : 
Thus,  nobly  free,  a  soul  shall  find 

True  "  self-possession." 

Frances  A.  Baker. 


THE   CAUSE   OF    LIBERAL    CHRISTIANITY 

IN    EUROPE* 

Editors  Radical:  — 

To  the  friends  of  liberal  religion  in  America  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  hear  something  of  the  progress  of  free  religious  thought  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  rather  in  this  part  of  Europe,  —  France,  — 
and  to  learn  that  at  the  present  moment  it  is  exciting,  especially  in 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  From  a 
pamphlet  just  published  by  a  committee  of  the  Radical  party  in  Neu- 
chatel,  we  are  placed  in  possession  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
platform  of  a  new  liberal  religious  organization,  more  liberal,  for  a  reli- 
gious movement,  than  anything  that  has  yet  come  under  our  observa- 
tion on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Conservative  party,  who,  like 
the  corresponding  body  in  America,  are  much  more  attached  to  their 
church  and  their  traditions  than  to  the  truth,  are  of  course  very  much 
shocked  at  the  radical  tone  and  bold  statement  of  this  pamphlet  To 
do  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  justice,  however,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  occupies,  in  theory,  a  more  advanced  position  than  the 
so-called  evangelical  churches  of  the  United  States.  At  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Protestant  jubilee  held  in  Paris  in  1859,  it  was  virtually 
agreed  upon  to  abandon  "  The  Rochelle  Confession  of  Faith,"  the  doc- 
trinal basis  of  their  church.  All  felt  that  Calvinism,  in  many  of  its 
points,  had  ceased  to  be  believed,  had  indeed  ceased  to  be  credible  ; 
not  only  that  thinking  men  had  discarded  it  as  an  unworthy  represen- 
tation of  God,  the  Father  of  all  men,  but  that  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  general  moral  thinking  had  carried  even  the  masses  to  a  point 
where  they  could  no  longer  receive  its  statements  concerning  God  and 
human  destiny.  It  was  wise,  therefore,  instead  of  reconfirming  the  con- 
fession, as  had  been  proposed,  to  allow  it  quietly  to  fall  into  desuetude. 
It  was  removing  one  weight  more  from  the  conscience  of  an  overbur- 
dened Church. 

The  Orthodox  Churches  of  the  United  States  exhibit  in  this  respect 
much  less  wisdom.  The  Presbyterian,  e.  g.9  clings  to  his  confession, 
and  the  Congregationalist  to  his  platform,  although  they  well  know 
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that  the  moral  and  religious  sentiment  of  the  country  have  long  ago 
outgrown  those  symbols  of  the  past  But  they  are  obliged  to  pay  dearly 
for  this  folly.  Hence  the  difficult  task  of  the  ministeries  of  these  and 
other  similar  churches.  What  conflicts  between  the  living  truth,  appeal- 
ing to  them  out  of  the  present,  and  the  old  forms  ?  It  is  a  constant  put- 
ting of  new  wine  into  old  bottles— a  very  weak  quality  of  wine,  td  be 
sure,  but  too  strong  for  the  worn-out  skins  when  it  begins  to  ferment ;  for 
the  poorest  qualities  of  wine  have  their  fermentations.  Some  men  of 
genius  have  succeeded  in  laying  a  new  truth  into  the  old  forms ;  but  it 
makes  at  best  but  a  miserable  patchwork,  and  is  far  from  repaying  one 
for  the  labor  bestowed. 

That  the  leaders  and  journals  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
French  Protestant  Church  should  feel  alarmed  at  the  radical  state- 
ments of  the  new  organization  is  only  natural.  They  feel  as  a  man, 
who,  having  used  crutches  all  his  life,  imagining  himself  to  be  lame,  is 
suddenly  deprived  of  them.  The  Catholics  take  a  more  logical  view 
of  the  situation.  We  heard  the  Abbe*  Perraud,  a  theological  professor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  inform  these  gentlemen,  the  other  day,  that  they  had 
undertaken  a  difficult  task  in  attempting  to  preserve  uniformity  of  faith, 
together  with  free  thought  and  free  interpretation.  "  That  principle," 
said  the  abbe*,  "  which  broke  the  dogmatic  symbols  in  the  past  shall 
break  them  also  in  the  future.  The  liberal  religionists  are  in  the  logic 
of  their  church."  And  the  abbe*  was  right ;  for  there  is  no  logical 
stopping-place  between  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  right  to  go  wherever  enlightened  reason  and  conscience  lead. 
But  absolute  freedom  of  thought  brings  infinite  diversity  of  belief. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  permanent  association  founded  upon  unity 
of  faith  where  this  freedom  is  allowed.  Is  there  then  no  bond  by 
which  men  may  be  united  for  purposes  of  mutual  help  and  improve- 
ment ?  For  that  association  is  necessary  to  man  cannot  be  doubted. 
That  he  derives  help  and  strength,  and  spiritual  inspiration  even,  from 
public  interchange  of  thought,  is  a  truism  which  no  one  will  gainsay. 
Are  we  then  to  be  deprived  of  this  inestimable  advantage  ?  By  no 
means,  responds  the  liberal  religionist  We  have  the  most  natural  and 
the  most  durable  of  all  bonds,  viz.,  a  common 'spirit,  a  common  object, 
and  a  common  work.  That  is  to  say,  according  to  him,  the  future 
church  must  distinguish  itself  from  the  church  of  the  past  by  being 
founded  upon  character,  and  in  no  degree  whatever  upon  faith,  as  that 
term  is  generally  understood.  The  liberal  church  says  to  those  who 
would  identify  themselves  with  it,  not,  What  do  you  believe  ?  but  What  is 
your  purpose  ?  Do  you  desire  the  mental,  moril,  and  spiritual  improve- 
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ment  of  your  fellow-men,  as  well  as  your  own  ?  Is  that  your  purpose  ? 
If  so,  welcome  to  our  society.  Or,  rather,  we  take  the  fact  of  your  de- 
siring to  associate  with  us  as  evidence  sufficient  of  your  intention. 

But  one  of  the  most  significant  indications  of  the  actual  position  of 
the  liberal  movement  is  the  publication  of  the  brochure,  above  alluded 
to,  entitled,  "  Manifeste  du  Christianisme  LibeVale."  From  the  declara- 
tion of  principles  we  are  enabled  to  understand  the  precise  point  of 
view  in  which  they  regard  liberal  religion.  Let  us  translate  a  few  para- 
graphs of  this  incursive  document.  It  opens  by  stating  that,  as  the  reli- 
gious question  places  itself  before  the  country  with  eclat,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  either  to  adjourn  it  by  indifference,  or  to  evade  it  by  timidity. 
The  warmth  with  which  lectures  on  the  subject  of  liberal  religion  have 
been  received,  both  in  the  large  cities  and  villages  of  the  cantons,  have 
induced  them  to  publish  this  "  manifeste,"  and  to  form  a  provisional 
society,  under  the  name  of  "  Liberal  Christian  Union."  After  energet- 
ically demanding  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  the  committee 
say,  — 

"  But,  in  demanding  this  separation,  we  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
the  new  duties  which  it  entails  upon  us.  It  is  not  with  a  view  of  culti- 
vating a  recrudescence  of  the  pietistic  spirit  that  we  desire  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  because  we  hope  thereby  to  publish  the  emancipation  of, 
conscience  and  the  development  of  liberal  religion.  But,  in  contribut- 
ing to  hasten  the  moment  of  separation,  we  feel  at  the  same  time 
obliged  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  press  a  rallying  point ;  a 
point  of  resistance,  where  may  group  themselves  all  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  wishing  a  separation,  do  not  wish  that  it  should  turn  exclu- 
sively to  the  profit  of  the  established  churches,"  etc. 

The  committee  then  proceed  to  define  what  they  mean  by  a  Liberal 
Church  and  Liberal  Christianity. 

"  Under  the  name  *  Liberal  Christianity/  we  understand  a  religion 
having  for  its  sole  object  the  spiritual  proportion  of  man,  individual 
and  collective. 

"  Under  the  name  *  Liberal  Church/  we  understand  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  men,  uniting  in  the  pursuit  of  a  moral  ideal  superior  to  that 
of  strict  justice. 

"  This  ideal,  which  supposes  a  submission  constant  and  without 
reserve  to  a  single  authority,  —  viz.,  that  of  conscience,  —  may  be  de- 
fined as  absolute  devotion  to  the  absolute  good. 

"  Devotion  to  good,  which  is  the  essence  of  this  religion,  expresses  it- 
self principally  by  love  to  God  and  love  to  humanity. 

But,  in  definition  of  this  affection,  they  continue,  "Love  of  God  is  the 
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voluntary  subordination  of  our  acts,  thoughts,  and  intentions,  to  that 
superior  power  which  all  men  feel,  more  or  less  confusedly,  under  the 
name  of  God,  and  who  appears  to  me  as  first  cause,  to  another  as  abso- 
lute substance,  to  some  as  immutable  law,  to  others  as  free  will.  But 
in.  whatever  way  each  may  define,  in  theory,  his  notions  of  God,  all 
recognize,  in  practice,  that  the  love  of  God  consists  in  always  preferring, 
to  our  own  persons  and  interests,  obedience  to  the  universal  order. 
Whatever  system  one  may  adopt  relative  to  the  nature  of  God,  and 
iii  the  midst  even  of  the  most  grave  theoretical^  errors,  he  loves  God 
with  all  his  heart  who  is  profoundly  penetrated  with  the  idea  of  duty. 
The  law  of  duty,  graven  on  the  conscience,  is  of  all  revelations  of  God 
the  only  one  which  is  jcommon  to  all  men :  it  is  also  the  only  form  of 
faith  in  God  which  can  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  men  of  dif- 
ferent opinions,  without  making  them  abdicate  aught  of  their  liberty  or 
individual  dignity. 

"  Love  of  man  "  is  defined  "  as  the  voluntary  subordination  of  our 
own  interests  to  tfcose  of  humanity.  To  love  one's  neighbor  as  one's 
self  is  to  impose  not  only  the  repression  of  selfishness  ;  but  it  imposes, 
no  less,  devotion,  abnegation,  and  sacrifice,  in  working  for  the  welfare 
of  our  fellow-men.  Whatever  opinion  persons  may  profess  upon  the 
nature,  origin,  and  destiny  of  the  human  species,  all  who  are  desirous  of 
promoting  the  individual  and  collective  progress  of  the  race  can  enter, 
if  they  wish,  into  a  society  having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of 
the  reign  of  fraternity  and  human  responsibility.  It  suffices  for  that, 
that  they  resolutely  combat  all  that  would  lessen  their  activity,  whether 
it  be  the  satisfaction  of  their  earthly  wants,  or  the  selfish  pursuit  of 
personal  salvation  in  another  world.  To  realize  progressively  this  ideal 
of  a  life  consecrated  for  each  and  for  all  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and 
consequently  to  the  harmonious  culture  of  all  our  faculties,  intellectual, 
aesthetical,  and  moral,  —  that  is  the  entire  programme  of  the  Liberal 
Church.  To  accept  personally  this  programme,  in  engaging  ourselves 
to  conform  to  it  in  proportion  To  our  powers,  is  the  only  profession  of 
faith  demanded  as  a  condition  of  entering  into  this  church." 

The  Liberal  Church  admits  no  collective  creed  :  it  imposes  upon  the 
church,  taken  in  its  entirety,  no  dogma,  no  catechism,  no  obligatory 
role  of  a  common  faith.  It  does  not,  however,  erect  skepticism  into  a 
principle,  by  considering  all  doctrines  equally  good  and  true.  But  it 
makes  the  moral  life  depend  upon  no  system  whatever :  it  binds  the 
religious  association  upon  a  basis  exclusively  practical,  without  think- 
ing of  making  it,  in  the  slightest  degree,  a  doctrinal  society.  Whether 
the  different  theoretical  beliefs  of  men  are  more  or  less  in.  logical  bar- 
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mony  with  their  moral  determinations,  is  by  no  means  a  thing  of  indif 
ference,  but  it  is  a  matter  which  the  church  is  not  called  upon  to  regu- 
late. It  limits  itself  to  calling  each  one  to  the  duty  of  work,  of  per- 
sonal reflections,  and  to  placing  within  the  reach  of  all  the  means  of 
instruction  and  development  Proscribing  absolutely  blind  faith,  the 
faith  of  authority,  as  an  immoral  principle,  recognizing  in  the  diversity 
of  opinion  one  of  the  conditions  of  intellectual  life,  it  discards  all  that 
would  tend  to  impose  a  passive  and  degrading  uniformity. 

"  The  Liberal  Church  receives  into  its  bosom  all  who  are  of  accord 
as  men  to  undertake  vigorously  the  work  of  their  common  spiritual 
amelioration,  without  informing  itself  whether,  as  savants,  as  philoso- 
phers, as  theologians}  they  profess  Theism,  Pantheism,  Supernaturalism, 
Positivism,  Materialism,  or  any  other  system  whatever.  If  it  finds 
men  even  who  pretend  to  be  atheists,  and  who  have  nevertheless  taken, 
as  all  the  others,'  the  solemn  engagement  to  participate  in  that  moral 
effort  which  devotion  to  God  and  love  of  .humanity  imply,  the  Liberal 
Church  should  receive  them  to  the  same  standing  assail  their  brothers, 
not  as  atheists,  but  as  men." 

This  latter  clause  provokes  considerable  discussion.  The  committee, 
feeling  that  the  objection  ever  ready  in  such  caftes,  on  the  lips  of  the 
Conservative  religionist,  could  not  fail  to  be  called  forth  by  statements 
so  bold, —  the  objection,  viz.,  "  But  why,  since  your  Church  departs  so 
widely  from  all  that  is  generally  understood  by  Christianity,  do  you 
still  retain  the  name  ?  Is  there  not  something  dishonest  in  retaining 
the  terms  *  Church '  and  '  Christianity '  in  such  a  connection  ? "  —  which 
the  committee  anticipate  in  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

"  If,  notwithstanding  these  broad  and  liberal  conditions,  we  still  retain 
the  name  of  Christianity  for  a  religion  which  admits  absolute  liberty  of 
opinions,  it  is  not  simply  with  a  view  of  strengthening  the  bond  which 
unites  us  to  the  religious  past  of  our  country  and  our  race.  It  is  be- 
cause the  Liberal  Church  addresses  itself  to  society  at  large,  and  not 
to  a  few  cultivated  minds :  it  addresses  itself  before  all  to  the  people, 
who  hitherto  have  had  only  the  choice  between  the  authorized  churches, 
and  the  absence  of  all  common  spiritual  life.  To  those  men  and  to 
those  women  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  of  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  language  of  abstraction,  it  is  necessary  to  present, 
not  a  general  theory,  but  a  type  historic,  and  concrete,  a  human  person- 
ality, which  may  be  to  each  of  such  a  living  programme ;  but  we  know 
no  type  more  entire,  more  elevated,  more  striking,  for  all  hearts  and 
for  all  minds,  cultivated  or  not,  than  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
founder  of  the  only  true  religion,  the  religion  of  conscience  and  of 
liberty." 
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Then  follows  a  brief  and  simple,  but  admirable  description  of  the 
character  of  Jesus,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  all,  whatever  their  social 
or  religious  education,  shall  be  ready  to  respond,  by  a  homage,  not  of 
adoration,  but  of  free  and  respectful  assent,  to  the  man  who  cried  to  all 
men,  "  Be  ye  perfect"  Jew,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Rationalist,  Theist, 
Atheist,  —  all  men  feel  their  conscience  stirred  by  such  an  example ;  and 
it  is  this  moral  power,  this  divine  trembling,  this  all-powerful  impulse 
communicated  to  the  soul,  which  is  the  only  essential  thing  in  religion. 
And,  in  summing  up,  the  brochure  adds  :  "  In  declaring  ourselves  Lib- 
eral Christians,  we  accept  the  moral  discipline  and  traditions  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  neither  as  absolute  nor  infallible,  but  because  it  appears  to 
us,  in  its  ground,  to  be  the  faithful  echo  of  conscience  and  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  human  soul.  We  hold  it  to  be  a  right  and  a  duty  to  eman- 
cipate, in  the  first  place,  our  piety  and  our  moral  activity  from  a  faith 
as  enervating  as  it  is  deceiving,  in  a  supernatural  intervention  of  God, 
occasional  or  permanent,  ancient  or  contemporaneous ;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  to  secularize  religion  by  calling  it  to  sanctify,  not  a  human 
life,  limited  and  mutilated  by  asceticism,  but  life  in  all  its  normal  appli- 
cations, in  the  family,  in  science,  in  art,  and  in  industry.  We  take  root, 
then,  in  the  entire  human  tradition,  without  binding  ourselves  to  the 
letter  of  a  special  past,  Jew,  Catholic,  or  Protestant.  We  wish  to  be 
neither  synagogue  nor  sect,  were  it  even  the  most  respectable,  but  the 
Church  Universal  of  all  those  who  freely  wish  to  believe  and  live  in 
God,  to  love  and  serve  their  brothers,  to  conceive  and  realize  the 
human  ideal. 

"  But,  in  adopting  Liberal  Christianity,  we  reserve  most  expressly  the 
riglu  of  developing  it  and  perfecting  it  from  day  to  day,  in  its  principle 
and  its  applications,  according  to  our  progress?  in  knowledge.  The 
title  that  we  take  expresses  only  the  fact  that  the  old  churches  no 
longer  suffice  ;  and  yet  we  neither  wish  to  live  in  the  isolation  of  a  sterile 
negation,  nor  to  renounce  the  benefits  of  religious  traditions  liberally  in- 
terpreted, nor,  above  all,  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  living  forces  engen- 
dered by  a  free  and  sympathetic  exchange  of  sentiments  and  ideas. 
We  wish,  then,  a  church,  but  without  a  priesthood  ;  a  religion,  but  with- 
out a  creed  ;  a  worship,  but  without  mysteries  ;  a  morality,  but  without 
theology ;  a  God,  but  without  a  system. 

"  We  wish,  finally,  and  we  expect  to  find  it  in  Liberal  Christianity,  a 
religion  of  liberty  which  forbids  man  to  bow  before  any  preten^d  in- 
fallible authority,  Pope,  Bible,  or  Council. 

"  A  religion  of  conscience,  which  makes  no  one  believe  that  his  sal- 
vation depends  upon  such  and  such  opinions. 
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"  A  religion  of  reason,  which  never  checks  the  boldest  flight  of 
thought,  but  which  preaches  progress  and  encourages  science. 

"  A  religion  of  action,  which  shall  consider  as  religious  men,  not 
those  who  have  the  most  dogmatic  faith,  the  most  pious  forms  of  ex- 
pressions, or  of  mystic  sentimentality,  but  those  who  in  reality  put  forth 
the  greatest  efforts  to  be  good  y  those  whose  moral  life  is  the  most  rich 
and  the  most  elevated. 

"  Finally,  a  religion  of  love,  which  binds  as  much  as  the  others  dis- 
unite ;  which  subordinates  all  to  morality,  and  which  subordinates  itself 
to  nothing ;  which  teaches  men  to  damn  each  other  no  more  for  unintel- 
ligible dogmas,  but  to  help  one  another,  and  to  love  one  another  for 
the  common  need  of  humanity." 

Such,  in  outline,  are  the  principles  of  this  "  Provisional  Union  of 
Liberal  Christianity,"  composed  of  men  who  follow  up  their  words  with 
energetic  action.  Animated  public  discussions  on  the  subject  have 
already  taken  place  at  Geneva,  and  other  large  towns  in  Switzerland. 
M.  de  Pneasenal  pretends  to  think  the  subject* unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, and  leaves  it  to  the  chastisement  of  public  ridicule,  "  under 
which,"  says  he,  "it  must  finally  succumb."  We  shall  see.  To  us  the 
movement  recalls  the  stirring-  lines  of  the  venerable  French  poet  who 
has  just  passed. away,  — 

"  Nouveaux  fils  des  saintes  demeures, 

Dieu  parle :  regardez  le  signe  de  sa  main  ! 
Des  pas,  encor  des  pas  pour  avancer  ses  heures, 
La  siecle  a  fais  vers  vous  la  moitie  du  chemin  ! 
Comprenez  ce  prodige,  imitez  cet  example, 

Declinez  ces  lambeaux  des  voiles  du  saint  lieu, 
Laissez  entrez  le  jour  dans  cette  nuit  du  temple 
Plus  il  fait  clair,  mieux  on  voit  Dieu ! v 

William  S.  Adamson. 
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MR.  EMERSON,  in  his  address  at  Horticultural  Hall, 
April  4,  made  some  very  emphatic  statements  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  religious  sentiment.  His  lecture  was  a  revival 
of  old  times.  It  had  the  glow  of  his  "Address  to  the  Divinity 
School ; "  his  orations  on  "  Literary  Ethics  "  and  "  The  American 
Scholar;''  his  essays  on  "  Self-Reliance"  and  "  Heroism."  In 
the  ordinary  sense,  Mr.  Emerson  is  not  a  critic  ;  yet  no  one  has 
made  more  sweeping  and  revolutionary  declarations  than  he : 
his  criticisms  have  been  of  the  profoundest  sort.  He  began  his 
published  essays  by  declaring,  — 

Our  age  is  retrospective.  It  builds  the  sepulchres  of  the  fathers.  It 
writes  biographies,  histories,  and  criticism.  The  foregoing  generations 
beheld  God  and  nature  face  to  face  ;  we,  through  their  eyes.  Why 
should  not  we  also  enjoy  an  original  relation  to  the  universe  ?  Why 
should  not  we  have  a  poetry  and  philosophy  of  insight,  and  not  of  tra- 
dition ;  and  a  religion  by  revelation  to  us,  and  not  the  history  of  theirs  ? 

This  is  criticism.  But  thej*e  is  a  difference  between  it  and 
ordinary  criticism.  It  is  general  and  inclusive.  It  is  not  wran- 
gling about  particulars,  nor  a  dispute  with  persons.  He  speaks 
from  the  summit  of  his  own  view  ;  announces  how  things  appear 
to  him  in  the  spiritual  universe ;  and  with  a  few  fair  strokes 
sweeps  away  the  unrealities  of  tradition  and  custom. 

Opening  his  printed  essays,  one  may  read,  almost  at  random, 
passages  like  these  :  —  ♦ 

There  is  nothing  real  or  useful  that  is  not  a  seat  of  war.  Our  houses 
ring  with  laughter,  and  personal  and  critical  gossip,  but  it  helps  little. 
But  the  uncivil,  unavailable  man,  who  is  a  problem  and  a  threat  to  so- 
ciety, whom  it  cannot  let  pass  in  silence,  but  must  either  worship  or 
hate,  —  and  to  whom  all  parties  feel  related,  both  the  leaders  of  opin- 
ion, and  the  obscure  and  eccentric,  —  he  helps :  he  puts  America  and 
Europe  in  the  wrong,  and  destroys  the  skepticism  which  says,  "  Man  is 
a  doll, —  let  us  eat  and  drink,—  't  is  the  best  we  can  do,"  by  illuminating 
the  untried  and  unknown. 
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Heroism  works  in  contradiction  to  the  voice  of  mankind,  and  in  con- 
tradiction, for  a  time,  to  the  voice  of  the  great  and  good.  Heroism  is 
an  obedience  to  a  secret  impulse  of  an  individual's  character. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  greater  self-reliance  must  work  a  revolution 
in  all  the  offices  and  relations  of  men ;  in  their  religion ;  in  their  edu- 
cation ;  in  their  pursuits ;  their  modes  of  living ;  their  association ;  in 
their  property  ;  in  their  speculative  views. 

In  what  prayers  do  men  allow  themselves  ?  That  which  they  call  a 
holy  office  is  not  so  much  as  brave  and  manly.  Prayer  looks  abroad 
and  asks  for  some  foreign  addition  to  come  through  some  foreign  vir- 
tue, and  loses  itself  in  endless  mazes  of  natural  and  supernatural,  and 
mediatorial,  and  miraculous.  Prayer  that,  craves  a  particular  commod- 
ity —  anything  less  than  the  all  good  —  is  vicious.  Prayer  is  the  con- 
templation of  the  facts  of  life  from  the  highest  point  of  view.  It  is  the 
soliloquy  of  a  beholding  and  jubilant  soul.  It  is  the  spirit  of  God  pro- 
nouncing his  works  good.  But  prayer  as  a  means  to  effect  a  private 
end  is  meanness  and  theft 

As  men's  prayers  are  a  disease  of  the  will,  so  are  their  creeds  a  dis- 
ease of  the  intellect 

Life  only  avails,  not  the  having  lived.  Power  ceases  in  the  instant 
of  repose  ;  it  resides  in  the  moment  of  transition  from  a  past  to  a 
new  state,  in  the  shooting  of  the  gulf,  in  the  darting  to  an  aim.  This 
one  fact  the  world  hates,  —  that  the  soul  becomes ;  for  that  forever  de- 
grades the  past,  turns  all  riches  to  poverty,  all  reputation  to  shame,  con- 
founds the  saint  with  the  rogue,  shoves  Judas  and  Jesus  equally  aside. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  nature  being  forgotten,  a  sickness  infects 
and  dwarfs  the  constitution.  Once  man  was  all  ;  now  he  is  an  appen- 
dage, a  nuisance.  And  because  the  indwelling  Supreme  Spirit  cannot 
be  got  rid  of,  the  doctrine  of  it  suffers  this  perversion,  —  that  the  divine 
nature  is  attributed  to  one  or  two  persons,  and  denied  to  all  the  rest, 
and  denied  with  fury. 

Historical  Christianity  has  fallen  into  the  error  that  corrupts  all  at- 
tempts to  communicate  religion.  As  it  appears  to  us,  and  as  it  has  ap- 
peared for  ages,  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  soul,  but  an  exaggeration 
of  the  personal,  the  positive,  the  ritual.  It  has  dwelt,  it  dwells,  with 
noxious  exaggeration,  about  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  soul  knows  no 
persons.  It  invites  every  man  to  expand  to  the  full  circle  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  will  have  no  preferences  but  those  of  spontaneous  love. 
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In  his  recent  address,  Mr.  Emerson  rendered  a  fair  service 
to  the  Radicalism  of  the  present  time.  No  one  could  mistake 
his  attitude,  or  forget  the  emphasis  he  put  upon  the  simple 
unostentatious  character  of  the  religious  sentiment,  the  plain 
realism  it  initiates  as  the  life  of  the  soul. 

On  the  same  Sunday  evening  after  Mr.  Emerson's  address, 
Rev.  I.  F.  Hecker  gave  a  lecture  in  the  Music  Hall  on  "  The 
Religious  Condition  of  the  Country."  Father  Hecker,  as  he  is 
called,  represents  the  Catholic  side  of  the  world  with  great  zeal 
and  ability.  We  shall  do  him  what  justice  we  can  next  month  by 
making  room  for  portions  of  his  speech.  The  reader  will 
have  a  chance  to  judge  for  himself  whether  or  not  Rome  and 
reason,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Hecker,  are  "  opposite  poles  of 
truth." 

We  shall  give  next  month  a  fair  synopsis  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson's  essay  on  "The  Piety  of  Pantheism,"  which- was  re- 
ported in  the  "  Boston  Post,"  and  revised  by  its  author  for  The 
Radical.  Mr.  Johnson's  presentation  has  the  effect  of  offsetting 
the  idea  that  religious  doctrines  came  originally  as  a  special 
Jewish  revelation. 

Mrs.  Howe,  in  her  late  discourse  on  the  "  Religion  of  Amer- 
ica," was  not  very  successful  in  her  replies  to  Mr.  Abbot  She 
is  reported  as  saying,  — 

"  To  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  Christianity  an 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  life,  Mr.  Abbot's  idea  was  almost  ludicrous." 

That  may  be,  and  still  Mr.  Abbot's  idea  may  not  be  at  all 
ludicrous.  People  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  many  things 
in  a  particular  way,  but  finally  have  been  led  to  confess  that  it 
was  their  own  idea  that  was  ludicrous. 


"  Has  Mr.  Abbot  the  power  to  put  the  world's  faith  into  a  sack,  and  drown 


it 


» 


The  world's  faith  ! 

"#is  sack  contains,  not  the  Christ,  but  Mr.  Abbot's  image  of  him." 
Mrs.  Howe  should  remember  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
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Christendom  is  obliged  to  say  precisely  this  of  her  endeavors  to 
construct  a  Christ.  What  has  she  but  her  own  image  of  the 
Christ  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  Mrs.  Howe's  Christianity  is  only 
an  empty  sack  she  has  herself  sewed  out  of  old  cloth,  and 
into  which  she  puts  whatsoever  her  fancy  pleases.  Of  course 
her  sack  is  thus  well  filled.  She  casts  therein  all  that  is  good 
and  beautiful  and  true.  But,  alas  !  should  she  exhibit  its  "solid 
contents"  to  an  original  Christian  soul,  would  he  not  be  apt 
to  turn  away  in  disgust,  saying,  "  Pagan  things  !  filthy  rags  ! " 

New  wine  in  old  bottles  may  be  put, 

But  who  shall  then  sleep  sound  ? 
The  morning  shows  the  bottles  burst, 

The  wine  spilt  on  the  ground. 

Mrs.  Howe  makes  the  surprising  mistake  of  supposing  that 
Mr.  Abbot,  and  others  who  desire  to  relieve  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  Christian  limitations,  are  disposed  to  throw  overboard 
both  the  person  of  Jesus  and  his  ethical  teachings.  And  yet 
she  appears  to  apprehend  the  scope  of  their  desire,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  her  late  address  will  show.  Refering  to  a 
recent  discourse  by  Mr.  Abbot,  she  remarks,  — 

The  conditions  of  this  treatise  demanded  that  Christianity  should  be 
shut  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Messianic  idea.  .  .  .  The  eth- 
ics of  Christianity,  it  said,  had  in  them  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  ethics. 

Of  course  Mr.  Abbot  could  make  no  demands  outside  of  his- 
torical criticism.  The  question  is  very  simple.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  "  Messianic  idea,"  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  would 
there  have  been  any  attempt  to  name  the  ethics  of  Jesus,  —  his 
summary  of  spiritual  laws,  —  "  Christianity  "  ?  It  is  very  true  that 
Christianity  has  been  floated  to  the  present  time  in  great  part 
by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  why  should  Christianity  be 
credited  with  that  as  a  mark  of  its  own,  when  every  other  great 
religious  system  has  contained  its  equivalent  ? 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Parker  during  his  life  spoke  of  the  transient 
and  permanent  in  Christianity,  and  was  content  to  call  the  per- 
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mafient  the  real  Christianity.  But  that  was  Hear  the  beginning 
of  the  discussion,  and  but  marked  a  phase  of  its  progress.  In  a 
sense  there  must  have  been  somewhat  permanent  included  in 
the  Christian  system,  as  there  is  in  every  system  which  has 
gained  any  ascendency  for  good  over  the  lives  of  men.  But  that 
which  was  essential  in  Christianty  to  distinguish  it  from  other  re- 
ligions was  not  the  permanent  therein,  but  the  transient.  In  other 
words,  Christianity  is  but  a  transient  phase  of  the  universal  reli- 
gion. It  is  the  universal  sentiment  narrowed  to  the  formula  of 
the  Christ,  summed  up  and  paraded  in  one  person's  experience. 

C.  K.  Whipple  writes  to  the  "  Antislavery  Standard  "  as  fol- 
lows : — 

There  are  two  current  definitions  of  Christianity.  One  makes  that 
system  to  be  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  God  (and  also  as  a  Mediator 
between  God  and  men),  and  reliance  on  his  personal  intercession  and 
atoning  sacrifice  as  the  only  ground  of  acceptance  with  the  heavenly 
Father.  Another  interpretation  makes  Christianity  to  be  the  method 
of  living  taught  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  called  "  Christ,"  the  essence  and 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  which  was  that  religion  is  love  to  God  as  the 
universal  Father,  and  to  men  as  equal  brethren. 

This  last,  Theodore  Parker  thought,  was  the  correct  definition  of 
Christianity  ;  and  he  said,  that,  thus  interpreted,  Christianity  was  iden- 
tical with  the  absolute  religion. 

It  was  at  Mr.  Johnson's  option  to  define  Christianity  in  this  manner. 

We  submit  that  it  was  not  at  Mr.  Johnson's  "option"  to  define 
Christianity  as  Mr.  Parker  did.  Mr.  "Johnson  has  shown  — 
having  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Parker's  brave  initiation  of 
rational  criticism  — •  a  greater  consistency  of  thought  than  Mr. 
Parker  did.  He  shows  entire  respect  for  the  facts  of  history, 
and  has  made  good  his  escape  from  the  spirit  of  accommodation. 
He  lets  Christianity  stand  on  its  original  footing,  and  does  not 
interpret  beyond  the  facts.  The  ethics  of  Jesus,  and  the  official 
character  and  system  of  the  Christ,  are  two  different  things. 
Modern  liberalism  finds  it  convenient  to  interpret,  and  thinks  that 
it  gains  a  point.  But  it  had  better  fairly  stand  on  its  own  foot- 
ing, take  the  odium  if  there  be  any,  an4  thrive  as  the  truth  shall 
give  it  power. 
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"If  Jesus  believed  in  endless  punishment,  what  sort  of  an  idea  could  he 
have  had  of  divine  love  ?  " 

If  he  did.  On  this  point  the  doctors  differ,  unless  it  be  those 
of  the  Universalist  faith,  who  take  the  Bible  as  authority,  and 
know  how  to  explain  away  everything  they  do  n't  like. 

"  Why  should  we  not  retain  Jesus  as  an  authority  and  as  a  leader  ?  Em- 
erson^ thought  has  considerable  weight  with  Radicals:  we  quote  him, 
appeal  to  him.  Why  not  make  like  use  of  Jesus  ?  Why  not  regard  him  as 
the  one  supreme  illustration  in  history  —  so  far  as  history  has  been  written 
—  of  the  worth  and  power  of  religious  living,  and  hence  as  the  most  perfect 
illustration,  outside  of  each  individual  soul,  of  the  will  and  love  of  God  ?  " 

If  each,  individual  soul  may  have  a  more  perfect  revelation  of 
the  love  and  will  of  God,  why  so  much  ado  over  "  the  most  per- 
fect illustration  "  ?  The  soul  is  authority.  Those  who  call  for 
authority  in  spiritual  thought  don't  trust  the  soul.  Let  them 
try.  They  will  then  respect  Jesus,  Emerson,  or  whoever  it  may 
be ;  they  will  quote  their  happy  expressions :  but  that  is  not 
taking  them  as  authority. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  spiritual  truths  and 
facts  of  the  material  and  scientific  world.  Spiritual  truths  relate 
to  character,  and  are  of  no  value  unless  seen.  Once  seen,  they 
need  no  indorser.  The  soul  rests  in  them  as  securely  as  the 
globe  in  space. 

People  who  live  on  hearsays  of  spiritual  thought  do  n't  live. 
They  only  "get  on"  from  day  to  day,  and  miserably!  They 
catch  at  salvation,  and  jjrasp  the  wind. 

There  is  a  sort  of  pork-and-beans  morality  which  makes  people 
believe  they  are  religiously  very  fat  and  good.  It  is  awfully 
severe  on  a  lean  skin-and-bones  soul.  It  manufactures  "  bloated 
bond-holders  "  to  conduct  a  sort  of  moral  finance. 

"  How  many  maxims  of  virtue  can  you  hold,  sir  ? " 

"A  pint  —  or  so." 

"  A  quant  is  the  least  we  sell.  A  quart,  sir !  or  you  are  not  a 
moral  man.     It  is  so  in  the  bond." 

» 
"  The  Pacific  Railroad  is  a  great  thing." 

Sq  the  Romans  thought.     They  kept  the  faith,  and  died. 
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"  The  Radical  ought  to  contain  short,  sharp,  pithy,  pointed,  understand- 
able articles,  so  that  a  business  man  could  pick  it  up  while  waiting  for  his 
dinner,  and  at  once  get  interested." 

Homceopathic  doses  of  concentrated  heresy,  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach,  would  spoil  the  business  man's  digestion.  Too  bad  for 
the  business  man.     But  then,  he  has  his  reward. 

"  A  business  man  has  no  time  to  read  your  long,  thoughtful,  scholarly 

He  shouldn't  try.  Business  is  business,  you  know,  in  either 
case. 

"  A  business  man  !  " 

What  constitutes  a  man  of  business  ? 

Do  the  time-servers  and  money-makers  monopolize  all  the 
"  business  "  this  world  has  for  a  man  ? 

"  Are  not  the  Churches  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good  ?  " 
Have  you  considered  what  jwuf  is  ? 

"What  would  become  of  us  if  we  did  not  devote  one-seventh  of  our  time 
to  piety  ? " 

Sure  enough ! 

"  Ought  we  not  to  assemble  for  the  worship  of  God  ?  " 
Assemble?  Why  not  "assemble"  for  the  worship  of  your 
wives  and  daughters,  your  husbands  and  sons,  your  fathers  and 
mothers,  your  brothers  and  sisters,  your  neighbors  and  friends  ? 
0  generation  of  much  pretension !  God  prefers  you  should 
stick  to  your  business.  He  sees  through  your  organ  displays, 
your  intoning  of  holy  phrases,  your  white  and  black  gowns,  your 
churchly  bodies.     He  is  not  easily  fooled  ! 

"  I  enjov  prayer." 

Alas !  how  cruel.    Could  the  Lord  but  testify  I 

"The  Radicals  are  irreverent." 

Irreverent.    What !  in  this  age  of  reverence  for  much  display  ? 
Is  it  possible  ? 
O  generation  that  lives  on  the  faith  of  its  fatheri  t  O  gci 
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ation  that  reverently  mumbles  a  dead  tradition!     O  generation 
of  to-day !     O  reverent  generation ! 

"Before  dinner,  —  whili:  waiting  for  dinner." 
Yes  ;  for  the  night  cometh ! 

"  I  have  to  keep  a  dictionary  by  me  when  I  read  The  Radical." 

Ah !     Well,  count  that  your  good  fortune.     Make  up  for  your 

negligence  in  past  time.    The  dictionary  is  a  book  of  revelations. 

Treat  it  reverently. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  New  Hampshire  "stands  up 
for  Jesus." 

The  following  decree  was  issued  by  the  Clerk  at  an  adjourned 
term  held  at  Concord,  nth  March,  Judge  Doe  dissenting  :  — 
Samuel  Hale  el  als.  v.  Charles  E.  Everett  et  ah. 

In  this  case,  pending  in  the  County  of  Strafford,  and  continued  nist 
to  this  term,  upon  hearing  the  parties  and  their  proofs, 

//  it  ordered,  That  the  prayer  of  said  bill  be  granted,  with  costs  taxed 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  ; 

And  that  said  Jasper  H.  York,  Geo.  L.  Folsom,  and  Carl  H.  Horsch, 
wardens  of  said  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Christians  in  Dover,  and 
all  other  wardens  and  members  of  said  society,  be  jointly  and  severally 
strictly  enjoined  and  forbidden  to  hire,  employ,  allow,  suffer,  or  permit 
said  Francis  E.  Abbot,  or  any  other  person,  to  preach  and  inculcate, 
in  the  meeting-house  of  said  sooiety,  doctrines  subversive  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Christianity  as  generally  received  and  holden 
by  the  denomination  of  Christians  known  as  Unitarians;  or  to  em- 
ploy, suffer,  or  permit  to  preach  in  said  meeting-house  any  person  who 
rejects  Christianity  altogether  ;  or  who  teaches,  that,  as  a  system  of  reli- 
gion, Christianity  is  partly  true  and  partly  false ;  or  who  preaches  and 
inculcates  a  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lordship  and  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  taught  by  him  in  the  New-Testament  Scriptures,  or 
a  disbelief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great  head  of  the  Church,  or  of  his 
divine  mission  and  authority  as  a  religious  teacher  as  thus  taught  by 
him  ;  or  who  preaches  and  inculcates  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
Scriptrfres  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  do  contain  a  divine  revela- 
tion given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  containing  a  sufficient  and  per- 
fect rule  of  faith  and  practice ; 

And  that  said  Francis  E.  Abbot,  and  al!  and  every  other  person  or 
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persons,  be  forever  strictly  enjoined  and  forbidden  to  occupy  said  meet- 
ing-house of  said  society  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and  inculcating 
said  disbeliefs,  denials,  and  doctrines,  hereinbefore  specially  prohibited 
to  be  taught  therein ;  and  any  and  all  other  doctrine  or  doctrines  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  as  generally  re- 
ceived and  holden  by  the  denomination  of  Christians  known  as  Unita- 
rians. 

Ira  Perley,  Chief- Justice. 

A  true  copy  of  the  original  decree  on  file  in  the  Clerk's  office. 

Attest:  Daniel  Hall,  Clerk. 

The  same  paper  —  "  The  Dover  Gazette  "  —  from  which  we 
take  the  above  "  decree "  also  contains  an  admirable  discourse 
by  Mr.  Abbot,  delivered  in  the  City  Hall,  Dover,  March  14,  on 
"  Religious  Revivals,"  to  a  large  congregation.  He  refers  to  the 
revival  that  had  swept  over  the  city  like  a  "  spent  wave,"  and 
asks,  — 

Have  we  indeed  beheld  a  "  special  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
or  only  a  special  outpouring  of  proselyting  zeal  ?  The  church,  like 
every  other  organization  dependent  on  popular  support,  has  a  keen 
appetite  for  new  members,  and,  like  political  parties,  secures  them  by 
employing  skillful  stump-speakers.  I  see  nothing  special  or  supernat- 
ural in  all  this :  I  see  no  miracle  at  all,  but  merely  the  ordinary  means 
adopted  by  secular  organizations.  By  repeated  and.  well-dealt  blows, 
any  popular  audience  can  be  beaten  up,  like  an  egg,  into  a  froth ;  but, 
when  left  to  itself,  the  froth  soon  dies  away.  An  egg  beaten  up  into 
froth  weighs  precisely  what  it  weighed  before  ;  and  so  a  crowd,  lashed 
into  excitement,  weighs  precisely  what  it  weighed  before.  The  beating 
process  imparts  no  weight,  no  religion :  it  imparts  froth,  and  nothing 
more.  Revivalists  affect  to  treat  revivals  as  brought  about  by  super- 
natural influences ;  but  they  never  trust  these,  — -  they  must  set  in  mo- 
tion all  the  ecclesiastical  enginery,  or  they  know  that  their  efforts  will 
end  in  the  froth  they  create.  Hence  they  labor  so  hard  to  make  im- 
pressible listeners  commit  themselves  before  the  fever  passes  away,  — 
to  make  them  come  forward  immediately  to  the  "  anxious  seats,"  or 
stand  up  for  prayers,  or  perform  some  other  act  which  publicly  commits 
them  as  converts.  No  time  is  allowed  for  calm  reflection  :  they  must 
act  at  once,  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  souls  forever.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  persons  of  impressible  temperaments  yield  to  the  delirious 
emotions  of  the  hour,  and  blindly  obey  ?  Church -members  may  call 
this  a  "  special  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost : "   I  call  it  a  special 
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outpouring  of  mesmeric  power*  The  wild  enthusiasm  thus  created  is 
froth,,  not  religion ;  and  no  one  knows  better  than  the  revivalist,  that, 
if  the  enthusiasm  does  not  at  once  culminate  in  the  act  of  public  pro- 
fession, it  will  end,  like  all  froth,  in  nothing  at  all.  Hence  all  his  efforts 
converge  towards  a  single  object,  —  the  persuasion  of  multitudes  to  join 
the  church. 

The  entire  discourse  should  be  given  if  we  had  the  space. 
We  may  hereafter  give  other  parts  of  it.  Mr.  Abbot  does  not 
"  exhort "  as  the  revivalists  do,  as  the  following  will  show :  — 

"  It  is  a  fearful  thing,"  says  the  Scripture,  "  to  fail  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God."  Not  so  !  It  would  be  a  fearful  thing,  were  it  possible, 
to  fall  out  of  his  hands.  Hope  and  courage  and  aspiration  are  (eligion  : 
despair  is  the  worst  atheism.  We  all  need  the  tonic  of  a  healthy  self- 
reliance  :  we  need  to  be  ashamed  of  whining  over  our  sins  as  if  they 
were  incurable.  God  can  take  no  pleasure  at  seeing  us  sprawl  in  the 
dust  before  him  :  he  gave  us  feet  to  stand  on ;  and  it  is  making  our- 
selves reptiles,  not  men,  to  writhe  snake-like  in  the  dirt  There  is  no 
piety  in  slandering  ourselves  before  God,  and  heaping  the  ashes  of  self- 
depreciation  on  our  own  heads.  If  a  thousand  men  cry  out  that  they 
are  the  very  chief  of  sinners,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  must  lie 
about  it :  there  can  be  but  one  u  chief  sinner."  The  one  thing  needful 
is  not  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  but  to  stand  on  our  own  feet,  and  walk 
erect  before  God  and  man  in  innocency  of  heart  There  is  more  reli- 
gion in  one  man  who  is  determined  to  keep  his  own  self-respect,  though 
he  never  crosses  the  church-threshold,  than  in  a  whole  congregation  of 
self-confessed  "  miserable  sinners."  There  is  no  soul  so  utterly  "  lost " 
as  the  soul  lost  to  its  own  self-sespect ;  and  whoever  feels  himself  a 
"  lost  and  ruined  "  creature  holds  his  redemption  in  his  own  hands. 
Up,  brother  I  make  one  manly  effort  to  be  a  man  ;  and,  depend  upon 
it,  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

Rev.  John  Cordner  of  Montreal,  in  a  published  discourse, 
replies  to  the  allegation  of  Dr.  Ewer,  that  "  Protestantism  is  a 
failure,"  since  by  a  logical  necessity  it  proceeds  to  "  Unitarianism 
and  Rationalism."  Mr.  Cordner  admits  the  fact  of  such  logical 
and  actual  progress  ;  but  claims  it  as  evidence  of  the  success,  not 
failure,  of  Protestantism,  which,  by  its  fundamental  principle,  in- 
evitably leads  to  the  denial  of  all  that  is  irrational  in  religion.  — 

Protestantism  has  been  a  success ;  and  the  present  shaking  of  the 
traditional  dogmas  which  it  inherited  from  sacerdotalism,  and  which   it 
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has  retained  so  long  without  applying  thereto  the  searching  tests  of  its 
own  principles,  gives  the  promise  of  still  greater  success.  Protestantism 
is  now  coming  rapidly  into  consciousness  of  its  own  proper  mission  ; 
which  is  not  to  perpetuate  ecclesiastical  traditions  as  vital  doctrines, 
but  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  reason  in  connection  with  religion." 


The  following  is  an  extract  written  by  Jefferson  to  a  young 
ward  of  his,  Peter  Carr: — 

Religion.  —  Your  reason  is  now  mature  enough  to  examine  this 
subject.  In  the  first  place,  divest  yourself  of  all  bias  in  favor  of  novelty 
and  singularity  of  opinion.  Indulge  them  in  any  other  subject  rather 
than  that  of  religion.  It  is  too  important,  and  the  consequences  of 
error  may  be  too  serious.  On  the  other  hand,  shake  off  all  the  fears 
and  servile  prejudices  under  which  weak  minds  are  servilely  crouched. 
Fix  reason  firmly  in  her  seat ;  and  call  to  her  tribunal  every  fact,  every 
opinion.  Question  with  boldness  even  the  existence  of  a  God  j  be- 
cause, if  there  be  one,  he  mu&t  more  approve  the  homage  of  reason 
than  that  of  blindfolded  fear.  You  will  naturally  examine,  first,  the 
religion  of  your  own  country.  Read  the  Bible,  then,  as  you  would 
read  Livy  or  Tacitus.  The  facts  which  are  within  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  you  will  believe  on  the  authority  of  the  writer,  as  you  do  . 
those  of  the  same  kind  in  Livy  and  Tacitus.  The  testimony  of  the 
writer  weighs  in  their  favor  in  one  scale,  and  their  not  being  against 
the  laws  of  nature  does  not  weigh  against  them.  But  those  facts  in 
the  Bible  which  contradict  the  laws  of  nature  must  be  examined  with 
more  care,  and  under  a  variety  of  faces.  Here  you  must  recur  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  writer  to  inspiration  from  God.  Examine  upon  what 
evidence  his  pretensions  are  founded,  and  whether  that  evidence  is  so 
strong  as  that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  improbable  than  a  change 
of  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  case  he  relates.  For  example,  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  we  are  told  the  sun  stood  still  several  hours.  Were  we  to 
read  that  fact  in  Livy  or  Tacitus,  we  should  class  it  with  their  showers 
of  blood,  speaking  of  statues,  beasts,  etc.  But  it  is  said  that  the  writer 
of  that  book  was  inspired.  Examine,  therefore,  candidly,  what  evidence 
there  is  of  his  having  been  inspired.  The  pretension  is  entitled  to  your 
inquiry,  because  millions  believe  it.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are 
astronomer  enough  to  know  how  contrary  it  is  to  the  laws  of  nature 
that  a  body  revolving  on  its  axis,  as  the  earth  does,  should  have 
stopped ;  should  not  by  that  sudden  stoppage  have  prostrated 
trees,  buildings ;  and  should  after  a  certain  time  have  resumed  its 
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lution,  and  that  without  a  second  general  prostration.  Is  this  arrest  of 
the  earth's  motion,  or  the  evidence  which  affirms  it,  most  within  the 
laws  of  probabilities  ?  You  will  next  read  the  New  Testament  It  is 
the  history  of  a  personage  called  Jesus.  Keep  in  your  eye  the  oppo- 
site, —  pretensions,  first,  of  those  who  say  he  was  begotten  by  God,  born 
of  a  virgin,  suspended  and  reversed  the  laws  of  nature  at  will,  and 
ascended  bodily  into  heaven ;  and,  second,  of  those  who  say  he  was  a 
man  of  illegitimate  birth,-  of  a  benevolent  heart,  enthusiastic  mind,  who 
set  out  without  pretensions  to  divinity,  ended  in  believing  them,  and 
was  punished  capitally  for  sedition,  by  being  gibbeted,  according  to  the 
Roman  law,  which  punished  the  first  commission  of  that  offense  by 
whipping,  and  the  second  by  exile  or  death  in  /urea.  See  this  law  in 
the  Digest,  Lib.  48,  tit  19,  §  28,  3 ;  and  Lipsius  Lib.  2,  decruce.  cap.  2. 
These  questions  are  examined  in  the  books  I  have  mentioned,  under 
the  head  of  religion,  and  several  others.  They  will  assist  you  in  your 
inquiries ;  but  keep  your  reason  firmly  on  the  watch  in  reading  them 
all.  Do  not  be  frightened  from  this  inquiry  by  any  fear  of  its  conse- 
quences. If  it  end  in  a  belief  that  there  is  no  God,  you  will  find  incite- 
ments to  virtue  in  the  comfort  and  pleasantness  you  feel  in  its  exercise, 
and  the  love  of  others  which  it  will  procure  you.  If  you  find  reason 
to  believe  there  is  a  God,  a  consciousness  that  you  are  acting  under  his 
eye,  and  that  he  approves  you,  will  be  a  vast  additional  incitement ;  if 
that  there  be  a  future  state,  the  hope  of  a  happy  existence  in  that  in- 
creases the  appetite  to  deserve  it ;  if  that  Jesus  was  also  a  God,  you 
will  be  comforted  by  a  belief  of  his  aid  and  love.  In  fine,  I  repeat, 
you  must  lay  aside  all  prejudice  on  both  sides,  and  neither  believe  nor 
reject  anything  because  any  other  person,  or  description  of  persons, 
have  rejected  or  believed  it  Your  own  reason  is  the  only  oracle  given 
you  by  Heaven ;  and  you  are  answerable,  not  for  the  Tightness,  but  up- 
rightness of  the  decision.  I  forgot  to  observe,  when  speaking  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  you  should  read  all  the  histories  of  Christ,  as  well 
of  those  of  whom  a  council  of  ecclesiastics  have  decided  for  us  to  be 
pseudo-evangelists,  as  those  they  named  evangelists.  Because  those 
pseudo-evangelists  pretended  to  inspiration,  as  much  as  the  others, 
and  you  are  to  judge  their  pretensions  by  your  own  reason,  and 
not  by  the  reason  of  those  ecclesiastics.  Most  of  these  are  lost  There 
are  some,  however,  still  extant,  collected  by  Fabricius,  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  get  and  send  you. 

Mr.  Alcott,  in  his  conversation  on  "  Woman,"  affirms  with 
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truth  that  the  best  Normal  School  in  the  West  is  taught  by  a  \ 

woman.   The  person  to  whom  he  refers  is  also  one  of  our  poets  ;  < 

as  the  following  poem,  written  by  her,  and  now  going  the  round 
of  the  press,  will  testify :  — 

INFLUENCE. 

Drifting  dreamily  with  the  tide, 

Slowly  away  from  the  sunset's  gold ; 
Leaning  over  our  vessel's  side, 

We  watched  the  sail  with  its  drooping  fold. 

Southward,  the  smoke  of  a  summer  hill, 

Strewn  with  the  fragrant  new-made  hay, 
The  horse  and  hay-wagon  waiting  still 

For  the  finished  fruit  of  the  sunny  day. 

The  rapid  rake  and  the  gleaming  fork 

Tossing  its  load  on  the  growing  pile  ; 
Farmer  and  wife  and  children  at  work, 

Sharing  the  labor ;  and  all  the  while 

One  little  maiden  down  on  the  shore, 

Just  where  the  land  and  water  meet, 
Wandering  free  till  the  work  is  o'er, 

Chasing  the  waves  with  gleaming  feet ; 

Singing  clearly  across  the  bay, 

All  unconscious  of  listening  ear, 
Simple  ballads,  so  light  and  gay, 

We  hushed  our  words  as  we  leaned  to  hear. 

■ 

Songs  of  our  school-days,  long  agone, 

Ringing  out  over  the  sunset  sea ; 
Then,  sweet  in  the  silvery  childish  tone, 

The  battle-cry  for  the  land  of  the  free. 

Dreamily  drifting' by  Deer  Isle, 
We  lay  and  listened  with  stoange  surprise,  t 
,  Feeling  a  blessing  of  peace  the  while 

Dropping  down  from  the  quiet  skies  ; 
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Feeling  our  deeper  life  touched  at  its  core 
By  the  simple  song  of  the  glad  child-heart ; 

And  peace  in  the  boat  and  peace  on  the  shore 
Were  so  near,  and  yet  so  far  apart 

Living  our  lives  out  day  by  day, 

All  unconscious  of  listening  ear, 
Singing  our  song  as  we  go  our  way, 

Do  we  know  who  may  be  leaning  to  hear  ? 

We  should  have  given  the  following  communication  an  earlier 
publication,  but  it  was  unintentionally  overlooked.  It  has  kept 
well,  however,  and  calls  up  a  question  which  we  hear  is  begin- 
ning to  be  agitated  in  other  quarters.  We  need  ha/dly  add  that 
Mr.  Ingraham's  opinions*  are  mainly  in  accord  with  our  own. 

Messrs.  Editors,  —  An  effort  was  made  to  enlarge  the  platform  of 
the  Unitarian  Conference  in  Wisconsin,  last  September,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  following  resolution :  — 

"  Whereas,  there  exists  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience  in 
the  societies  represented  in  this  Conference  ;  and, 

"  Whereas,  freedom  of  action  &  a  necessary  adjunct  to  free  religion :,  there- 
fore, 

"  Resolved,  that  it  13  the  sense  of  thjs  Conference,  that  it  should  not  be  re- 
quired of  any  minister  of  the  Liberal  faith  to  conform  to  the  order  of  worship 
(so  called) ;  but  that  he  may  omit  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  prayer, 
the  benediction,  or  such  other  portion  of  the  usual  service  as  seems  to  him 
best" 

The  object  of  this  resolution  was  not  to  repeal  or  annul  any  ecclesi- 
astical rules  or  enactments,  but  to  remonstrate  against  that  which  is 
more  binding  than  either, — viz.,  custom.  It  was  not  introduced  because 
the  Conference  had  any  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  matter,  but  merely 
as  'asking  the  influence  of  a  body  of  freethinking  clergymen  and  lay- 
men to  recommend  the  omission  of  certain  acts  which  custom  has  fas- 
tened upon  the  occupant  of  a  pulpit  In  many  cases,  Bible-reading  and 
prayer  are  utterly  despised  by  the  minister,  and  only  tolerated  that  he 
may  thereby  reach  the  public  ear,  and  correct  public  taste  in  these 
respects.  The  minister,  in  his  present  cramped  position,  has  no  true 
liberty.  The  congregation  may  sit  or  kneel  or  stand  ;  may  listen  or 
sleep ;  or,  better  yet,  may  wait  until  the  services  are  over,  and  the  ser- 
mpn  commences,  before  entering  the  church :  but  custom  compels  the 
minister  to  stultify  his  reason,  and  hoodwink  his  conscience,  for  fear  pf 
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shocking  the  more  pious  of  his  congregation.  Custom  has  placed  but 
one  book  on  his  desk  from  which  to  read.  Truth  and  beauty  outside 
of  the  Bible  are  to  be  utterly  ignored,  while  the  literature  of  a  weak 
and  superstitious  nation  banishes  the  gems  of  modern  thought.  The 
Supreme  Intelligence  from  whence  springs  our  every  word  and  thought 
must  be  insulted  with  childish  requests  for  blessings  either  already 
within  our  grasp,  or  to  be  obtained  only  by  honest,  earnest  labor.  The 
besom  of  free  thought  has  swej-t  from  our  Western  churches  the  moldy 
forms  of  eucharist  and  baptism,  but  these  customs  of  religious  service 
still  remain  an  eyesore  to  intelligent  minds. 

This  resolution,  offered  in  the  spirit  of  earnest  remonstrance  against 
the  barbarisms  of  the  Church,  found  three  clergymen,  in  a  Conference 
of  twelve,  to  support  it ! 

It  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Its  object  was  to  agitate  the  subject.  This  agitation,  once  begun, 
will  never  cease  until  greater  liberty  is  granted  by  the  people,  although 
the  Conference  may  refuse  (as  in  the  present  case)  to  recommend  it 
But  the  discussion  of  this  resolution  was  wholly  omitted  from  the 
account  given  of  it  in  the  "  Liberal  Christian."  No  mention  even  was 
made  of  the  resolution.  Did  the  Conservatives  thus  hope  to  defeat  its 
object  by  suppressing  notice  of  it  ?  I  cannot  but  think  such  treatment 
ungenerous  and  unworthy  of  gentlemen  calling  themselves  liberal. 

It  will  now  be  some  months  before  the  next  session  of  our  State 

Conference.     Must  the  public  in  the  mean  time  remain  ignorant  of  the 

fact  that  a  blow  has  been  struck  at  these  superstitions  by  one  occupy: 

mg  a  pulpit  himself?    Agitations  must  come  from  within.     Infidels 

may  scoff  at  our  religious  forms ;  outsiders  may  laugh ;  but  the  reformer' 

remonstrates. 

I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

D.  G.  Ingraham. 
Ripon,  Wis.,  Jan.  i,  1869. 

The  Sunday-afternoon  lectures  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
opened  by  Mr.  Weiss  early  in  the  winter,  have  proved  a  surpris- 
ing success,  both  as  regards  the  lectures  themselves,  and  the 
numbers  which  have  attended  them.  We  can  point  to  no  single 
occasion  on  which  the  "  preaching "  was  dull.  The  two  ladies 
who  have  appeared  in  the  course,  Mrs.  Cheney  and  Mrs.  Howe, 
acquitted  themselves  so  well  that  the  idea  of  sex  would  hardly 
have  been  suggested,  but  for  some  sentimental  newspaper  corre- 
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spondent  who  has  worked  up  a  sensation  item  to  the  effect  that 
these  ladies  threw  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  men,  who  had 
then  taken  part,  quite  into  the  shade.  To  say  that  their  'essays 
so  far  surpassed  those  by  Wasson,  Weiss,  and  others,  is  pure  gam- 
mon, the  flourish  of  a  letter-writer  eking  out  his  marketable  wit 
with  a  bit  of  gallantry.  We  see  no  occasion  for  overdoing  the 
thing,  whether  as  a  matter,  of  gallantry,  or  to  make  a  point  for 
"  woman's  rights."  The  "  suppressed  sex,"  we  judge,  would  pre- 
fer rather  to  remain  suppressed  than  wear  the  extra  laurels  which 
an  over-zealous  championship  offers  from  so  keen  a  sense  of 
"  duty." 

The  admission  fee  at  these  lectures  has  been  fifty  cents.  The 
experiment  of  charging  so  large  a  sum  for  a  Sunday  lecture, 
and  on  the  subject  of  religion,  was  new,  and  a  failure  was  antici- 
pated by  many.  Would  the  people  believe  that  they  could  pay 
for  these  things  anything  like  the  rates  they  paid  for  concerts 
and  theatricals  ?  The  truth  probably  is,  that  "  the  people " 
have  not  been  there.  The  larger  portion  of  the  audiences  have 
been  from  the  circles  of  wealth.  This  is  not  a  bad  feature,  how- 
ever: the  rich  need  the  gospel  preached  to  them  quite  as  much 
as  the  poor,  and  why  should  they  not  of  their  abundance  "  give  "  ? 
One  thing  is  certain :  they  have  not  heard  that  which  could  make 
them  over-comfortable  in  their  riches.  The  plea  of  the  poor  has 
been  heard.  Then,  it  is  a  question,  after  all,  as  to  who  the  poor 
really  are.  We  know  many  a  "  poor  "  family  in  which  the  bless- 
ings of  real  wealth  are  held  ;  and  many  a  "rich"  family  where  pov- 
erty, abject  and  miserable,  wallows  in  luxury.  We  do  not  say  this 
with  respect  to  any  who  attend  the  Horticultural-Hall  meetings* 
We  don't  know  how  the  case  may  be.  From  their  presence 
there,  we  doubt  not  they  have  an  interest  more  profound  than 
mere  curiosity.  The  stirring  appeal  with  which  Mr.  Phillips  closed 
his  lecture  on  Sunday  last,  persuading  the  rich  that  they  had  no 
right  to  go  to  their  homes  of  luxury  without  a  strong  purpose  to 
use  all  the  power  they  held  in  trust  for  the  race,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  race,  in  bearing  the  burdens  of  the  less  fortunate,  in  pav- 
ing the  way  to  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  means  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  improvement,  was  to  the  point. 

When  one  thinks  of  it  (and  that  is  a  sad  phrase, — when  one 
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thinks  of  it),  what  a  picture  is  presented,  here  in  Boston  as 
elsewhere,  of  the  rich  and  the  poor !  If,  instead  of  the  sham 
Peace  Festival  which  is  to  echo  over  the  waters  down  on  the 
"  Back  Bay  "  some  time  next  June,  there  should  assemble  at  that 
time  the  two  grand  armies  of  wealth  and  poverty,  which  this 
city  and  the  surrounding  country  could  furnish,  standing  face  to 
face,  viewing  each  other  out  on  parade,  the  effect  might  be  of 
some  importance :  it  might  lead  to  somewhat  that  would  reflect 
the  significance  of  that  "majestic  finger  pointing  to  God  on 
Bunker  Hill."  The  rich  might  realize  that  a  little  shift  cf  the 
wind  —  a  very  little,  perhaps  —  would  send  them,  stripped  of  their 
costly  robes,  into  the  opposite  ranks,  where  they  would  be  but 
human  after  all.  And  the  poor  might  realize  that  it  was  no  such 
great  thing  to  be  "  rich,"  after  all ;  that  a  little  plain  honest  liv- 
ing would  neutralize  a  kingdom  of  luxuriant  "  activity."  These 
two  armies,  having  aired  themselves  sufficiently,  might  fall  into 
some  friendly  exchange  of  experiences,  and  some  common  ac- 
tion follow  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

We  say  "  might,"  but  we  don't  believe  a  great  deal  would  come 
of  it.  These  public  demonstrations  —  the  one,  we  have  sup- 
posed, is  but  a  slight  caricature  of  them  all  — ■  generate  a  surface 
sentiment  that  ends  in  a  spasm,  after  which  things  resume 
again  their  natural  course.  Such  outward  pressures  carry  a 
point  of  legislation,  —  an  eight-hour  law,  for  instance,  —  and  serve 
to  equalize  and  help  the  general  condition  ;  but  yet  there  remains 
the  same  greediness  for  self  to  invent  its  more  "  civilized " 
method  of  private  gratification.  The  reforms  of  our  day  —  the 
best  of  them  —  scarcely  touch  the  pith  of  justice.  The  party 
that  is  down  of  course  cries  for  "justice."  Give  it  the  chance 
to  get  up,  and  you  cannot  tell  it  from  the  party  that  is  already 
up.  When  the  cry  for  "justice"  goes  forth  from  the  lips  of  Jus- 
tice, when  it  is  not  the  mere  wail  of  the  "  outs "  against  .the 
"  ins,"  there  is  hope  in  it,  But  nothing  of  this  should  be  taken 
as  intended  for  an  apology  for  the  "  ins." 

It  was  evident,  from  Mr.  Phillips's  lecture,  that  he  had  not,  a* 
he  confessed  at  the  start,  given  the  subject  of  the  origins  of  reli- 
gions that  same  careful  attention  he  has  bestowed  upon 
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problems  of  sex  and  race,  on  which  themes  he  seldom  speaks 
amiss.  The  "  Saturday  Review,"  noticing  a  like  disclaimer  of  his 
made  a  year  ago  at  the  Free  Religious  Anniversary,  remarked 
that  Mr.  Phillips,  like  most  American  orators,  was  able  to  begin 
by  confessing  his  ignorance  of  a  subject,  and  then  proceed  for 
two  hours  with  an  eloquent  and  able  speech.  Mr.  Phillips  cer- 
tainly, on  this  last  occasion,  succeeded  in  making,  from  his  point 
of  view,  a  powerful  statement.  But  his  method  of  proving  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  was  "  not  an  outgrowth  of  the  human  intel- 
lect "  was  lacking  in  everything  but  an  amazing  sense  of  the 
"  marvelous,"  which  is  quite  astonishing,  coming  as  it  did  from 
one  who  so  scouts  all  manner  of  sentimentality  and  speculation. 
"  Plato  was  magnificent ;  Shakespeare  was  magnificent ;  Jesus 
Christ  was  marvelous !  wonderful !  It  requires  more  credulity 
to  believe  that  his  message  was  human  than  that  a  higher  influ- 
ence intervened !  He  came  to  tell  blind  humanity  a  few  plain 
facts  in  regard  to  the  proper  conduct  of  human  life." 

Marvelous !  perhaps  ;  a  life  of  exceptional  beauty  and  power ; 
a  mind  of  singular  clearness ;  a  character  superior  in  degree, 
perhaps,  yet  not  exceptional  in  kind :  this,  but  anything  more  ? 
Marvelous  ?  Jesus  himself  a  miracle  ?  Very  well :  say  that,  if 
you  wish.  But  to  assert  that  he  was  not  indebted  to  his  times, 
to  the  ages  that  had  preceded  him,  is  not  only  to  misstate  history, 
but  to  draw  upon  the  most  vagrant  sort  of  speculation  for  one's 
facts. 

If  there  be  a  God  who  has  had  this  world  in  his  charge 
from  the  beginning,  such  theories  quite  set  him  aside  as  only  of 
occasional  account.  If  we  may  venture  a  criticism  of  a  Provi- 
dence thus  represented,  we  would  ask,  If  the  human  intellect  is 
so  inadequate  to  human  needs,  both  in  its  beginnings  and  in  its 
progressive  experience  or  growth,  why  should  it  be  left  with  but 
one  of  its  number  —  and  this  o$e  not  a  human  being  —  so  mar- 
velously  aided  ?  The  marvel  might  be  extended  with  great  suc- 
cess, one  would  say,  if  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  mankind 
can  be  spiritually  illumined  in  a  dark  age. 

We  venture  God  knew  a  more  practical  way ;  that  he  did  not 
have  to  inject  a  few  items  of  common  sense  into  human  history 
at  a  particular  moment  when  the  world  was  breaking  down. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  O.  B,  Frothingham,  and  R.  W. 
Emerson  are  to  read  the  concluding  essays  before  the  "Radical 
Club,"  previous  to  the  summer  vacation. 

The  prospect  for  an  interesting  occasion  at  the  anniversary 
of  the  Free  Religious  Association  is  good.  After  the  issue  of  the 
report  of  their  first  meeting,  the  wise  editor  of  the  "  New  York 
Independent "  sagely  remarked,  "  Only  a  pamphlet."  Hearing 
of  no  grand  arrangements  for  taking  mankind  by  storm,  that 
immense  paper  naturally  believed  nothing  had  been  accom- 
plished. "  Only  a  pamphlet,"  of  modest  and  unpretending  mien  ! 
But  what  else  shall  we  call  the  New  Testament,  on  which  the 
"  Independent "  is  supposed  to  hang  its  hopes  of  salvation  ? 
A  few  venerable  "  pamphlets  "  bound  together :  that  is  all. 

Well,  of  course  all  "  pamphlets"  are  not  of  equal  power.  But 
it  is  possible  that  the  "pamphlets,"  issued  yearly  by  the.  Free 
Religious  Association,  have  a  wider  and  deeper  influence  than 
the  "  Independent "  is  aware  of.  At  all  events,  they  are  capable 
of  forcing  that  journal  of  "free"  religion  once  a  year  to  betray 
the  sources  of  its  own  inspiration. 

The  free  discussion  which  these  "  pamphlets "  have  thus  far 
drawn  forth  in  many  other  evangelical  journals  must  have  had 
its  influence,  and  far  beyond  the  knowledge'of  skeptical  critics. 

It  must  be  said  in  highest  eulogy  of  the  Free  Religious  Asso- 
ciation, that  it  has  thus  far  falsified  every  prediction  to  the  effect 
that  it  had  but  inaugurated  another  sectarian  movement.  No 
one  need  attempt  to  measure  the  influence  upon  the  religious 
world  of  an  effort  of  this  character.  Its  very  failure  to  initiate- 
a  "vast  working  organization  "  is  the  surest  guaranty  of  success. 
Its  aim  is  not  so  much  to  "  spread  "  truth,  as  to  awaken  a  desire 
for  truth,  and  a  willingness  to  search  for  it, 

The  graduating  class  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge, 
has  invited  John  Weiss  to  deliver  the  customary  Address. 

Carl  Wrensler's   Report  will  be  continued  in  the  next  number. 
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The  Gospel  of  Good  and  Evil.    Boston:  William  White  &  Co.     1869. 

This  book  is  a  perversion  of  the  meaning  that  "whatever  is,  is  right"  Its 
purpose  is  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  existing  evils  on  the  ground  of  their 
divine  expediency.  For  instance  :  "  Gambling  is  a  species  of  mental  exhil- 
aration. The  struggle  for  life  oppresses  the  brain,  and  hardens  the  heart" 
That  is  true,  but  the  overtaxed  nature  seeks  relief  through  the  wrong  channel 
The  most  benighted  soul  dimly  perceives  that  there  is  a  possible  better  than 
that  which  is  realized  ;  that  there  are  brilliant  evolutions,  and  quick  transi- 
tions, of  surpassing  interest  Monotony  is  hated,  and  justly,  for  it  is  the 
process  of  stagnation  and  decay ;  excitement  is  courted,  for  it  is  the  quick- 
ening of  life :  but  let  not  these  unhealthy  practices  be  recommended  as  the 
means.  It  is  neither  hazard  nor  chance  that  man  is  seeking,  but  a  certainty 
that  may  be  relied  upon  as  propitious.  The  gamester  is  foiled  and  discom- 
fited. Sorry  consolation  is  it  to  declare  "  that  the  spirit  of  adventure  is 
inherent,  and  that  it  bestows  that  peculiar  nerve  which  risks,  encounters,  and 
overcomes."  "  Disparity  of  condition,"  or  "  the  two  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  are  the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  which,  as  in  all  religions, 
are  indispensable  to  induce  men  to  take  the  better  course,  and  to  deter  them 
from  idleness  and  vice.  If  wealth  did  not  accumulate  in  some  hands,  no 
public  work,  no  commerce,  could  be  conducted.  If  all  had  wealth,  nobody 
would  work,  and  material  progress  would  cease.  The  great  stimulus  to 
progress  is  the  love  of  wealth."  The  great  stimulus  to  progress  is  the  love 
of  truth.  Love  of  wealth  seeks  aggrandizement,  and  bloats  corruption. 
Love  of  truth  seeks  good,  and  endeavors  to  spread  it  People  do  not  work 
from  love  of  wealth,  but  in  obedience  to  the  imperative  law  of  action.  If  the 
nature  is  ignoble  and  low,  the  sordid  attraction  of  money  must  overrule  all 
others  :  but  money  gained  is  not  wealth  in  such  keeping  ;  for  wealth  means 
liberality,  expansion,  distribution,  abundance.  Properly  speaking,  we  have 
no  rich  men :  we  have  misers,  monopolists,  speculators,  that  are  as  leeches 
fattening  themselves  upon  the  life-blood  of  the  people.  They  pass  through 
the  ranks  of  men  as  the  sirocco  over  the  desert,  blasting  as  they  pass,  and 
leaving  misery,  destitution,  and  vice,  in  their  train.  They  are  the  veritable 
rogues  and  thieves  ;  defrauding  not  merely  of  money,  but  filching  the  very 
life,  opportunity,  food,  from  the  people.  Say  rather  that  wealth  and  poverty 
are  two  extremes  of  one  and  the  same  wrong.  The  balance  is  lost,  and  we 
have  surfeit  and  want  as  the  result.  Wealth  is  falsely  estimated  when 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  either  greed  or  penury.  Covetousness, 
whether  of  desire  or  of  necessity,  invests  it  with  a  fictitious  value.    It  has  no 
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inherent  value.  We  crave  benefits,  privilege,  comfort,  ease,  security,  plenty. 
We  find  that  man  has  somehow  placed  a  padlock  upon  these  natural  pos- 
sessions, and  parts  with  them  reluctantly  for  a  consideration  of  money.  Thus 
we  are  made  to  grasp  the  shadow,  for  it  stands  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sub- 
stance. "  It  is  to  the  criminal  propensities  of  man  that  we  owe  civilization. 
Crime  first  suggests  and  compels  men  to  organize,  that  a  system  of  defense 
may  be  adopted  against  this  evil.  Society  is  kept  in  activity  by  a  system  of 
impulses  and  restraints,  checks  and  counter-checks.  Without  some  equiva- 
lent contrivance,  the  constant  motion  its  health  requires  could  not  be  main- 
tained. Rogues  are  a  necessary  evil  of  this  sort.  That  they  should,  however, 
be  permitted  to  go  unchecked  in  their  turn,  would  be  an  anomaly  in  nature." 
This  man  sees  in  the  world  a  stupendous  system  of  antagonisms.  Ani- 
mosity is  the  motive  pow\sr,  and  the  ruinous  conspiracy  is  held  in  check  by 
the  opposite  tendencies  of  its  members.  One  creature  devours  another : 
a  third  must  be.  found  to  devour  them  both,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Provi- 
dence governs  the  earth  through  a  series  of  ugly  and  repulsive  devices.  A 
man  grows  rich  for  the  benefit  of  society :  then  a  rogue  must  be  manufactured 
to  drain  off  the  surplus  accumulations  ;  then  a  punishment  must  be  devised 
to  check  his  depredations,  —  "  not  for  revenge,  certainly,"  saith  this  happy 
interpreter  of  providential  designs,  "but  to  keep  the  whole  class  from 
exceeding  the  useful  limit  of  their  distributive  functions,  lest  they  should 
become  a  greater  evil  than  that  which  they  are  designed  to  prevent." 
Rapacity  is  the  counterpoise  of  rapacity,  — on  the  principle  that  like  cures 
like.  "  The  petty  vexations  of  life,  and  ebullitions  of  ill-humor,  keep  the 
passions  in  daily  drill,  just  as  soldiers  in  peace  keep  up  the  martial  spirit  by 
drilling,  by  petty  quarrels,  duels,  and  wrangling  brawls."  "  Family  miffs  are 
a  grand  institution  for  giving  needful  repose  and  after-exhilaration  to  over- 
tasked affection."  "  Slavery  was  a  necessary  coercion  to  secure  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  and  the  subjection  of  the  negro  to  a  noble  use.  It  served  the 
purpose  as  no  other  way  could.  A  milder  form  df  servitude  we  never  saw ; 
having  seen  it  in  a  tour  of  observation  undertaken  expressly  to  examine  and 
report,  and  being  made  keen  by  a  prime-moving  prejudice.  Let  it  be  con- 
sidered that  it  is  not  given  to  Caucasian  laborers  to  get  from  a  golden  guinea 
and  freedom  a  tithe  of  the  enjoyment  which  we  saw  everywhere  in  slavedom 
distilled  from  a  sixpence  by  <he  light-hearted,  easy-worked,  well-fed,  and 
cared-for  black  of  the  Southern  States.  Beautifully  God  tempers  his  winds 
to  this  shorn  lamb  by  giving  him  a  happy  disposition,  and  to  his  master 
tenderness  of  heart"  Tobacco  narcotizes  the  baser  passions  and  appe- 
tites, —  it  lulls  the  beast  to  repose :  therefore  recommended.  "  Many  an 
angry  word  and  violent  action  are  diverted  from  the  wife  and  children  by  the 
soothing  action  of  the  pipe."  "  The  uses  of  fashion  and  vanity  are  found 
in  their  conservative  influence  upon  morals,  and  their  propulsive  power  in 
human  progress  make  them  indispensable  agents  for  good."  "It  will  be 
seen  that  the  comparative  evil  is  trifling,  and  due  only  to  occasional  excess 
incident  to  all  good  institutions ;  and  that  it  affords  us  excellent  discipline  in 
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a  variety  of  petty  vexations  and  arousing  jealousies,  that  stir  up  the  organ  of 
emulation,  to  which  refined  civilization  owes  more  than  to  any  other  source." 
"  The  moral  agency  of  fashion  does  more  than  this  for  us.  When  it  occupies 
a  lady's  mind,  be  it  in  her  leisure,  at  her  toilet,  or  on  parade,  it  is  an  absorb- 
ing passion  overruling  all  others,  and  she  is  not  at  home  to  the  calls  of 
mischief."  "  Slander  springs  from  useful  exuberance  of  the  organ  of  self- 
esteem.  What  an  ingenious  contrivance  is  scandal  to  give  ebb  and  flood, 
and  never-ceasing  movement,  to  the  moral  atmosphere  !  With  easy  grace 
would  unwatched  virtue  yield  to  temptation,  and  a  sorry  condition  of  society 
would  ensue.  "  Of  intoxication"  he  writes,  "  when  we  find  an  appetite  or 
a  passion  or  an  instinct  in  man,  that  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
still  is,  we  must  accept  it  as  part  of  his  nature.  That  evil  comes  from  it,  is 
no  argument  against  its  Providence  ;  for  man  has  rib  appetite  that  does  not 
produce  evil  by  over-indulgence."  War  is  the  only  form  in  which  death 
is  made  attractive.  "  War  is  providential  pestilence,  everyway  more  accept- 
able. It  is  a  fair  fight:  men  are  on  their  feet.  It  is  a  game  of  equal 
stratagem,  and  something  like  equal  forces.  Patriotism,  military  fervor, 
glory,  and  promotion,  animate  and  sustain  the  combatants.  Like  all  games 
of  hazard,  the  excitement  becomes  pleasant."  "  Murder  is  the  offspring  of 
war.  War  is  murder  on  a  large  scale.  If  the  larger  evil  be  a  necessity,  the 
lesser  form  of  that  evil  is,  of  consequence,  the  same.  The  spirit  that  moves 
men  to  murderous  encounter  in  public  war  could  not  exist,  and  be  kept  alive, 
without,  at  times,  being  exercised,  by  extremes  of  provocation,  on  private 
account." 

The  words  of  thy  mouth  condemn  thee.  This  book  provides  evil  with 
naturalization  papers  :  it  becomes  a  resident,  and  plies  its  villainous  arts 
by  permission  of  the  authorities.  If  it  gains  strength  to  be,  it  is  consequently 
right.  Abominations  are  not  the  excrements  which  the  soul  sheds  in  passing, 
but  a  fixed  apparatus  in  which  it  abides  permanently.  We  find  no  encour- 
agement to  break  down  the  bulwarks  of  vice,  for  they  are  necessary  barriers 
for  protection  and  defense.  Every  corruption  is  exalted  into  an  institution, 
every  perversion  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  some  instinct  We  know 
that  the  soul  must  necessarily  develop  through  experience,  thereby  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  but  it  need  not  glorify  the  ditches  into 
which  it  ignorantly  stumbled,  nor  sing  praises  unto  every  devil  it  encounters. 
Good  and  evil  are  not  transmutable,  —  the  identity  of  each  is  unmistakable. 
The  universe  is  governed  by  the  law  of  attraction  :  creation  is  drawn  through 
love  towards  its  highest  good,  —  towards  perfection.  The  spirit  seeks  its 
own,  —  the  true,  the  good,  the  blessed  :  it  clasps  wrong  only  when  it  is 
deceived  by  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  right ;  when  it  is  able  to  detect 
the  imposture,  it  drops  the  evil,  and  flees.  In  that  lies  the  whole  power  and 
seduction  of  evil,  —  that  it  simulates  good :  it  is  agreeable,  plausible, 
condescending  ;  it  is  false,  and,  when  proven,  is  invariably  abjured.  We  do 
not  want  it  well  clad  and  fairly  treated,  honored  with  a  mission  to  perform, 
and  furnished  with  divine  credentials.    On  the  contrary^let  its  foul,  sickening, 
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forlorn  aspect  be  fully  viewed  and  banished  from  the  sight  of  men ;  let  its 
tattered  garments  grow  threadbare,  that  the  breath  of  scorn  may  blow  them 
into  a  million  fragments,  and  scatter  them  to  the  winds.  We  do  not  care  to 
make  friends  with  these  denizens  of  the  dark  ;  neither  will  we  parley,  or 
make  terms  :  our  weapon  is  the  light,  —  the  light  will  reveal  and  exterminate. 
Of  a  necessity,  that  which  has  been  was  ;  and,  of  a  necessity,  that  which  the 
present  incloses  is ;  and,  from  another  necessity,  the  future  will  unfold  its  owti. 
That  which  is,  is  right,  —  that  which  exists  in  the  present  instant  of  time, 
but  the  succeeding  instant  involves  progress.  Life  is  a  process,  a  transition, 
a  constant  revolution  producing  constant  changes.  Nothing  really  is  save 
truth,  the  only  actual  is. the  spirit.  Material  phases  are  evanescent  and 
delusive.     That  which  is  inheres  through  all  eternity.  m.  A.  B. 

The  New  Testament.  Translated  fromthe  Greek  Text  of  Teschendorf, 
by  George  R.  Noyes,  D.  D.  Boston :  American  Unitarian  Association. 
1869. 

In  his  preface,  Dr.  Noyes  thus  states  his  aim  :  "To  make  a  version  more 
free  from  wholly  or  nearly  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  more  intelligible, 
more  critically  accurate,  and,  on  the  whole,  even  closer  to  the  original  than 
that  of  King  James's  translators,  though  less  encumbered  with  mere  Greek 
and  Hebrew  idioms,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  "retain  what  may  be  called  the 
savor  and  spirit  of  our  old  and  familiar  versions,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  paramount  duties  of  a  translator." 

This  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  a  good  degree  accomplished ;  and  the 
result  is  a  version  decidedly  superior  in  many  respects  to  that  in  common 
use.  The  body  of  Lazarus  is  spoken  of  as  having  become  " offensive"  and 
"  he  that  doubteth  is  condemned  if  he  eat."  Those  of  the  disciples  who 
were  still  alive  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  we  are  told  in  this  versipn, 
should  "  not  anticipate  those  which  were  asleep,"  /.*.,  dead.  Dr.  Noyes  has, 
of  course,  as  a  simple  translator,  no  occasion  to  advert  to  the  evident  fact 
that  this  entire  passage  is  founded  on  a  false  expectation ;  the  disciples 
being  all  dead  long  ago,  and  the  Lord  having  not  yet "  descended  from  heaven 
with  a  shout." 

The  last  verse  of  John's  Gospel  is  omitted  as  ungenuine,  and  the  text  of 
the  three  heavenly  witnesses.  So  also  other  more  extended  passages  ;  e.  g.y 
the  last  twelve  verses  of  Mark,  and  the  first  twelve  of  John  viii. 

While  Dr.  Noyes  invariably  translates  the  terms  didaonaXoc  and  fiapfiovl,  ap- 
plied to  Jesus,  by  the  word  "teacher"  or  "  master,"  he  as  invariably  translates 
Kvptoc  by  the  word  "  Lord."  Yet  eminent  Greek  scholars  of  the  "  evangelical " 
school  have  admitted  that  in  some  places,  as  Matt.  vii.  21,  viii.  25,  tcvptoc 
has  only  the  force  of  "teacher ; "  and  when  used  in  salutations,  as  in  Matt.  viii. 
2,  xxi.  30,  John  iv.  19,  and  many  other  places,  it  has  only  the  force  of  "sir.  "If 
"  master  "  has  only  the  sense  of  "  teacher,"  and  "  Lord  "  of  "  sir,"  why  not 
give  those  words  in  the  translation.  Then  Dr.  Noyes  translates  /iovoyevrjg9 
in  John  i.  14,  and  elsewhere,  as  in  our  common  version,  "  only  begotten ; " 
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though  Dr.  Beard  and  others  have  shown  conclusively  that  it  is  an  idiomatic 
phrase  signifying'  simply  "  dearly  beloved,"  and  so  it  seems  to  us  Dr.  ftoyes 
would  have  done  well  to  translate  it 

The  corresponding  Hebrew  term  is  applied  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  and  to 
Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxix,  1),  in  which  cases  a  literal  interpretation  is  inadmis- 
sible. As  an  only  son  is  generally  the  more  beloved  on  that  account,  the 
terms  "  6nly  begotten,"  "  beloved,"  and  "  dearly  beloved,"  came  with  the 
Hebrews  and  Greeks  to  be  used  interchangeably. 

It  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Noyes's  business  was  to  give  a  literal  translation, 
not  an  interpretation  which  would  bear  the  character  of  a  gloss.  But  a* good 
translator  must  be  an  interpreter  to  some  extent,  and  Dr.  Noyes  has  been 
elsewhere.  Why  not  here  ?  In  his  "  Synopsis  Evangelica,"  Teschendorf 
gave  "  only  begotten  God"  as  the  true  reading  in  John  i.  18;  and  Dr. 
Noyes  so  gives  it  in  his  translation.  But  in  the  fifth  part  of  Teschendorf  s 
"  Eighth  Critical  Edition,"  subsequently  published,  it  is  changed  to  "  only 
begotten  son  of  God."  These  things  bring  us  to  the  conclusion  of  Dean 
Aiford,  in  answer  to  those  who  demand  that  "some  manuscript  must  be 
pointed  out  to  us  which  carries  the  weight  of  verbal  inspiration,  or  some 
text  whose  authority  shall  be  undoubted  must  be  promulgated."  "  Mani- 
festly," he  says,  "  neither  of  these  things  can  ever  happen.  To  the  latest 
age,  the  reading  of  some  important  passages  will  be  matter  of  doubt  in  the 
church  ;  "  and  "  there  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  the  whole  of  the  Gospels  in 
which  there  are  not  varieties  of  diction  in  our  principal  manuscripts,  baffling 
all  attempts  to  decide  which  was  the  original  form."  Interpreted  in  the 
freedom  of  the  spirit,  the  New  Testament  may  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving ;  but,  in  the  bontlage  of  the  letter,  it  must  be  rejected  by  every  free  and 
enlightened  mind. 

X his  translation  is  a  decided  help  in  the  great  battle  against  Bibliolatry 
and  the  doctrine  of  verbal  and  plenary  inspiration.  Every  new  version,  even 
if  it  be  not  so  good  as  this,  aids  in  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  "  Paper- 
Pope  "  which  has  ruled  Protestantism  as  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Such  super- 
stition in  an  enlightened  land,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
seems  almost  incredible  ;  but  it  is  asserted  on  good  grounds  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  members  of  Protestant  churches  in  this  country  believe  as  implicitly 
in  the  infallibility  and  absolute  freedom  from  error  of  King  James's  version 
as  the  Catholics  of  Spain  do  in  the  infallibility  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  and  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Fisher-Maiden.  A  Norwegian  Tale.  By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.  From 
the  Author's  German  Edition.  By  M.  E.  Niles.  New  York :  Leypoldt 
&  Holt.     1869. 

Some  persons  will  set  this  book  down  —  some  have  set  it  down — as  fit 
only  for  weak  heads  and  poor  and  uncultivated  imaginations.  Others  will 
pronounce  it  one  of  the  rarest  fruits  of  genius  the  fields  of  fiction  have 
brought  forth  for  years.    When  we  finished  the  story,  we  dared  whisper  to 
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ourself,  Bjbrnson  is  Norway's  Goethe  ;  and  now  that  we  have  read  "  Arne," 
by  the  same  author,  we  are  not  afraid  to  speak  it  openly.  Though  less 
studied  and  ambitious  than  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  it  is,  to  our  mind,  its  equal 
in  poetic  tone,  and  in  faithfulness  to  the  traits  of  a  strong,  growing  nature. 

It  is  a  simple  story.  There  is  no  grand  marriage ;  no  character  with  a 
fine  title ;  no  wonderful  occurrence.  The  daughter  of  the  landlady  of  a 
seaport  town  develops,  in  a  good,  human,  robust  way,  into  a  talented,  self- 
poised  actress.  As  she  begins  to  outgrow  her  girlhood,  she  falls  in  love  in 
a  downright,  earnest  way,  as  she  should  do,  and  with  two  or  three  persons 
almost  at  the  same  time,  —  as  a  strong  nature  is  apt  to  do,  when  it  bursts  in- 
to the  young  love  state,  —  and  then,  condemned  and  driven  off  for  her  fault 
by  some  of  those  good  neighbors  who  are  always  looking  out  to  see*  to  it 
that  improper  things  be  not  allowed,  she  finds  her  way  to  the  city  to  seek 
her  fortune,  ^yliere  she  finds  out,  through  some  heart- wringirigs,  what  the 
world  is,  and,  through  long  patience  and  self-trust,  bow  to  do  her  work. 

"  The  Fisher-Maiden  "  is  a  simple  picture  by  a  master.  There  is  not  a 
stroke  too  many,  nor  a  line  nor  shading  that  need  be  changed.  Many 
thanks  to  the  translator  and  to  the  publishers  who  have  furnished  this  con- 
tribution :  it  will  take  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  J.  b.  m. 

Biographical  Sketches.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  New  York :  Leypoldt 
&  Holt     1869. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  book,  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  octavo  pages, 
and  contains  short  sketches  of  the  principal  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
of  the  present  century.  The  sketches  were  written  for  the  London  "  Daily 
News."  There  is  hardly  any  reader  who  will  not  find  Somewhat  to  interest 
iu  one  or  more  of  the  biographies  ;  but  only  an  Englishman  or  a  historian 
will  care  to  read  through  all  of  them. 

The  characters  are  divided  into  six  classes,  —  literary,  Scientific,  Profes- 
sional, Social,  Political,  Royal. 

While  most  bf  the  accounts  are  merely  biographical,  a  few  of  them  are 
critical  and,  we  doubt  not,  discriminating  and  fair.  J.  B.  H. 

The  Morning  Stars.  A  Book  of  Religious  Songs  for  Sunday  Schools 
and  the  Home  Circle.     Boston  :  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.     1869. 

This  little  book  of  religious  songs  for  juveniles  is  an  important  and  much- 
needed  improvement  upon  similar  works  hitherto  published.  It  differs  from 
all  its  predecessors  in  this, — that  is  a  purely  theistical  song-book,  no 
changes  being  rung  on  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  addition  to  the  unexceptionable  character  and  sentiment  of  the  words 
employed,  the  music  to  which  they  are  set  seems  to  be  of  a  far  higher  order 
than  is  usually  found  in  song-books  of  this  class.  Much  of  the  music  and 
words  is  original,  and  was  composed  by  J.  Vila  Blake,  minister  of  the  Twen- 
ty-eighth Congregational  Society  in  this  city,  under  whose  direction,  con- 
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jointly  with  a  member  of  the  First  Parish  Sunday-school  in  Haverhill,  Mass., 
the  little  book  was  published. 

They  have  succeeded  admirably  in  their  praiseworthy  attempt  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  both  the  words  and  music  offered  to  the  singing  of  children. 

The  words  possess,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  true  poetic  merit,  and  flow 
quite  freely  to  the  given  melody,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  favor  of  a 
song-book.  Among  the  many  pieces  that  are  worthy  of  praise  in  both  these 
particulars,  as  it  seems  to  us,  might  be  enumerated  the  following,  though  we 
have  not  found  a  poor  one  in  the  book:  "The  Morning  Stars  sang  to- 
gether," "  Bright  Things  can  never  Die,"  "  We  Ve  All  our  Angel  Side,"  "  The 
Child's  Prayer,"  "  The  Light  and  the  Truth,"  "  Youthful  Consecration,"  "  Our 
Little*  Church,"  and  "  The  Truth  shall  make  you  Free."  The  anthems  are 
perfect  gems  in  the  order  of  composition. 

Very  few  of  the  melodies  are  carried  above  D  ;  which  is  another  merit 
of  the  book,  as  children's  music  is  generally  written  too  high  for  the  natural, 
compass  of  their  voices.  This  accounts  probably,  in  part,  for  the  very  flat 
quality  of  much  of  the  juvenile  singing  of  the  day.  Liberal  officers  and 
teachers  in  Sunday-schools  should  examine  "  The  Morning  Stars  ; "  for,  un- 
like all  similar  publications  extant,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sentiment  or  phra- 
seology of  the  words  to  offend  even  the  most  fastidious  taste.  Every  Rad- 
ical who  would  infuse  into  the  minds  of  childhood,  with  the  melody  of  verse, 
the  sentiment  of  pure  worship  and  the  deep  morality  of  the  absolute  religion, 
should  place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  his  children. 

The  "  Morning  Stars  "  is  the  beginning,  we  trust,  of  a  new  order  of  things 
in  the  line  of  children's  song-books.  F.  E.  K. 

Planchette  ;     or,    The     Despair    of     Science.       Boston :     Roberts 
Brothers. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  resume  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  con- 
nected with  modern  Spiritualism  we  have  seen,  and  well  deserves  its  place 
as  one  of  the  "  Handy- Volume  Series."  The  author  has  taJoen  pains  to  give 
authorities,  and  have  his  statements  duly  certified  and  attested  ;  so  that  the 
reader  is  impressed  with  the  fullness  of  proof  as  to  the  remarkable  phenom- 
ena, though  he  still  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  explanation  of  them. 
We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Sargent,  that  we  are  under  moral  obligation  to 
accept  the  Spiritualist  philosophy  if  we  accept  the  phenomena  and  are  un- 
able to  give  some  other  satisfactory  explanation.  There  are  some  things, 
perhaps,  upon  which  we  have  not  sufficient  light  to  decide  intelligently  at 
present,  and  can  only  wait  for  more  knowledge.  This  will  come  in  time,  if 
we  keep  our  eyes  open  and  ears  attent,  and  carry  conviction  to  all  honest 
and  earnest  inquirers.  Those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  will  do 
well  to  read  "  Planchette,"  and  those  who  are  not  will  become  so  if  they 
ibegin  to  read  it.  H. 
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WOMAN    SUFFRAGE. 

A  PARTY  of  laborers  was  employed  in  bailing  the  water  out 
of  a  canal.  The  expense  and  loss  of  time  were  found  to 
be  so  great  that  the  managers  determined  to  substitute  a  steam- 
bailing  machine,  and  discharged  all  their  hands.  One  of  them, 
who  staid  behind  to  see  this  natural  enemy  at  work,  after  casting 
moody  glances  at  it,  said  to  himself,  "  Well,  anyhow,  you  can't 
vote." 

But  what  is  more  mechanical  than  a  large  percentage  of  the 
voting  done  in  America,  especially  in  city  wards  where  a  steam- 
mill  might  as  well  deposit  the  grist  of  fraud  and  ignorance? 
Before  a  man  congratulates  himself  for  his  possession  of  one 
advantage  over  a  machine,  he  might  consider  if  an  extra  attach- 
ment could  not  be  fitted  to  it,  to  throw  his  motiveless  and 
unintelligent  vote. 

What  is  the  theory,  as  distinguished  from  the  practice,  of 
voting  ?  The  ideal  answer  is  the  most  practical  one  that  can  be 
given,  —  A  vote  is  a  prayer.  "Hoc  erat  in  volts,"  this  was  among 
our  wishes,  says  Horace.  A  voter  extols  and  offers  up  some- 
thing to  which  he  is  devoted.  He  is  a  votary  of  ideas  and  mea- 
sures, and  hastens  to  lend  his  voice  to  the  great  supplication  of 
a  country  as  it  gather  its  life  together  into  the  special  providence 
that  answers  prayers,    To  avoid  personal  exertion,  the  people  of 
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Tibet  fasten  a  wheel  to  their  praying  cylinders,  and  set  it  in  a 
running  stream.  We  have  the  same  expedient  revolving  in  the 
current  of  ward-room  politics.  And,  if  the  inspectors  were  to 
cast  out  the  votes  of  all  the  people  who  had  not  prayed  at  an 
election,  there  would  be  matter  for  the  paper-mills. 

Shall  we  say;  nevertheless,  that  every  vote  is  cast  by  an 
intrinsic  and  inalienable  right  ?  The  right  to  vote  is  not  in  the 
gesture,  but  in  the  whole  mental  temperament.  A  man  for  five 
dollars  and  a  drink  will  undertake  the  motion,  and  repeat  it  till 
the  drinks  fail  or  the  police  make  up  their  minds  to  detect  him. 
Is  that  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  ?  Then  furnishing  the 
drinks  and  bribes  is  also  a  natural  right.  •  Who  will.say  that  this 
poisoning  of  the  privilege  of  suffrage  is  an  inborn  characteristic 
of  manhood  ?  It  is  bred  of  cursing,  and  not  of  praying  :  it 
perpetuates  the  most  degraded  inclinations  of  the  race. 

Mankind  is  endowed  with  certain  rights :  among  them  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  A  man  has  a  right  to  vote 
whose  prayer  is  to  acquire  or  to  extend  these  precious  elements 
of  manhood.  We  disfranchise  rebels  because  they  proclaimed, 
by  the  cannon's  lips,  their  infidelity  to  these.  We  say  they  have 
no  right  to  vote  in  a  country  that  desires  to  be  divinely  organized 
upon  the  basis  of  human  nature.  They  abdicate,  with  the  nature 
they  deny,  the  right  to  oppress  and  hamper  its  development.  If 
they  still  have  a  natural  right  to  vote,  then  disfranchisement  is 
the  greatest  crime  of  the  republic.  We  persist  in  depriving 
them  of  suffrage,  because  we  have  discovered  that  there  is  no 
right  corresponding  to  the  privilege.  They  made  a  noisy  procla- 
mation of  their  deficiency ;  but  I  cannot  see  why  other  men,  who 
go  by  stealth  to  express  their  want  of  manhood  suffrage  by 
voting  against  it,  are  not  equally  rebellious.  They  cost  the 
country  as  much  blood  and  treasure  as  four  campaigns  consumed. 
Indeed,  the  first  dollar  of  the  war  debt  was  incurred  while  men 
with  an  American  privilege,  but  without  an' American  right,  were 
voting  compromises  for  Missouri,  bowie-knifes  for  Kansas,  and  a 
halter  for  John  Brown.  And  it  was  a  great  weakness  of  the 
Republicans  in  their  late  canvass  that  they  did  not  emphasize  this 
fact  against  all  caviling  about  the  debt,  and  show,  dollar  for 
dollar,  how  vote  for  vote  imposed  the  burden  upon  the  poor 
man's  necessaries 
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A  man  can  be  expressly  educated  to.  crave  liberty  and  happi- 
ness for  himself,  and  to  detest  it  in  others.  Slavery  thus  reared 
the  Southern  master,  and  his  dependency  of  white  pauperism. 
Ireland  thus  prepares  her  children  to  turn  the  boon  of  naturali- 
zation into  a  fraud  upon  the  giver  ;  and  they  conspire  with  rebels 
to  sequestrate  human  rights,  and  set  up  a  monopoly.  Have  they 
a  right  to  vote  because  they  buy  a  square  foot  of  paper  of  a 
district  clerk  ?  No  more  than  Jefferson  Davis,  who  could  have 
voted  where  they  did,  and  not  been  challenged.  If  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  one,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  other,  combine  to  hate 
the  negro,  what  is  the  difference  ?  The  difference  is,  that  we 
may  convert  the  ignorance,  while  we  can  only  expatriate  the 
intelligence.  But  can  we  say  that  the  natural  right;  to  vote  exists 
among  these  immigrants  until  their  conversion  shall  help  us  to 
offer  up  America's  natural  prayer  ?  Their  natural  right  is  to 
enjoy  here  all  the  opportunities' for  becoming  so  converted:  no 
man  dare  refuse  them  schooling,  wages,  land,  and  fraternity  ;  but, 
ifne  says  they  shall  not  vote  for  five  years,  he  virtually  acknowl- 
edges that  they  have  not  brought  over  with  them  a  natural  right 
of  suffrage.  If  they  had,  then  he  is  guilty  of  withholding  from 
them  one  of  their  natural  opportunities  for  being  convened  to 
America.  Naturalization  is  not  reading,  writing,  and  spelling: 
we  all  have  to  embrace  the  opinion  that  no  test  of  it  of  this  kind 
can  be  set  up,  because  it  is- human  sympathy  with  republican 
equality.  How  many  times  must  a  man  vote  against  that  sym- 
pathy, and  imperil  the  republic  that  shelters  him,  in  order  to  be 
converted  to  it  ?  If  he  dropped  his  ticket  into  the  post-office,  or  • 
forgot  to  drop  it  anywhere,  his  republican  education  would  be 
quite  as  far  advanced. 

We  might  anticipate  that  a  genuine  American  feeling  would 
dawn  upon  him  while  he  was  depositing  its  very  opposite,  if  we 
could  observe  that  any  vicious  condition  is  improved  by  its 
indulgence.  There  have  certainly  been  cases  of  sudden  conver- 
sion to  Christianity ;  but  they  are  not  very  common  in  bar-rooms 
which  men  frequent  to  perfortn  an  act  that  sends  them  there 
again.  Will  you  make  it  by  law  impossible  for  a  man  to  drink, 
by  making  the  sale  of  liquor  impossible  ?  We  make  fraudulent 
naturalization  and  fraudulent  voting  punishable  by  law,  and  it 
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tasks  wary  heads  to  devise  some  means  for  making  them  impos- 
sible. But,  when  a  man  who  has  just  landed  at  the  wharf  buys 
papers  that  are  not  due  to  him  for  five  years,  that  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  fraudulent  naturalization.  A  far  worse  kind  is  when  the 
man,  at  the  end  of  five  years  and  after,  votes  against  the  nature 
of  the  country  that  has  made  him  a  native  before  he  is  "to  the 
manor  born."  While  he  is  voting  thus,  he  is  not  insensibly^on- 
verting  himself  to  liberty.  Would  that  he  were  !  In  that  case, 
the  immigration  of  the  last  thirty  years  might  have  been  thrown 
at  last  against  its  tyrants  and  deceivers,  instead  of  with  them 
again,  and  in  real  hostility  to  its  own  selfish  welfare.  How  do 
you  account  for  the  prevailing  continuance  of  this  bad  voting  if 
bad  voting  is  an  educator  ?  But  Deacon  Slygrits  will  go  on,  day 
after  day,  excepting  Sundays,  sanding  his  brown  sugar,  and 
watering  his  sperm  oil,  and  find  no  saving  grace  overtake  him  in 
the  transaction,  except  that  he  puts  into  his  till.  The  deacon  is 
not  to  be  converted  to  honesty  by  the  gesture  of  sifting  Jys 
adulterations  into  poor  men's  breatf.  We  may  grant  that  the 
deacon  is  a  member  of  the  church,  but  don't  say  that  he 
swindles  by  natural  right.  It  is*  wonderful  how  much  sand, 
plaster  of  paris,  logwood,  and  sulphuric  acid  a  community  will 
stagger  under,  and  find  its  way  every  Sunday  to  sit  with  the 
conspirators.  So  the  country  manages  to  drag  its  dead  weight 
into  the  great  act  of  worship,  and  to  repeat,  "  Of  a  truth,  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons." 

But,  if  persons  are  no  respecters  of  God,  they  adulterate  this 
act  of  worship  with  no  benefit  to  themselves.  If,  in  spite  of 
them,  religion  flourishes,  it  does  not  follow  that  irreligion  is  an 
inalienable  trait  of- mankind.  If  a  young  country  had  not,  like  a 
young  man,  a  considerable  margin  in  which  to  entertain  its  vices, 
we  should  by  this  time  have  had  it  declared  by  vote  that  the 
American  principle  was  to  deprive  men  of  opportunity.  But  the 
farm  says  to  the  seaboard,  give  every  man  his  chance :  it  goes 
down  to  work  patiently  at  the  dyke  which  is  to  prevent  the  tide, 
all  encumbered  as  it  is  with  sea*wrack  and  foundered  matter, 
from  breaking  in  to  cover  the  green  fields  where  liberty  broods 
and  quickens  in  the  summer  sun.  The  open  air  is  a  great  desic- 
cator :  it  stoops  to  the  refuse  of  the  sewers  of  London  and  Paris, 
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and  converts  it  into  a  fertilizing  agent.  The  West  says  to  the  im- 
migration that  is  thrown  up  to  rot  in  the  wards  of  all  the  Eastern 
cities,  "Spread  your  feculence  upon  our  fields."  And  soon 
we  find  that  the  Irish-American  of  Chicago  sends  a  sweeter 
crop  down  to  the  coast ;  native  good  sense  and  feeling  are  liber- 
ated, and  rise  to  rustle  in  the  breath  that  stirs  a  million  votes. 
America  was  opportunity,  and  lay  desolate  at  the  tardiness  of 
the  discoverers.  Our  own  opportunities  depend  upon  this  anti- 
septic quality  of  her  sweet,  dry  prairie  air. 

A  man  can  be  expressly  educated  to  crave  liberty  and  happi- 
ness for  all.  Slavery  has  thus  educated  the  most  considerable 
portion  of  the  Southern  negroes.  They  come  into  the  republic 
with  a  radical  advantage  over  the  Irishmen,  that  their  sorrows 

have  not  made  them  insolent.     The  whole  Catholic  Church  can- 

•  •       • 

not  furnish  so  much  natural  religion  as  these  troops  of  men 
whose  penance  of  lashes  and  fasting  was  not  self-bred  of  super- 
stition. The  overseer  has  done  the  work  of  all  the  pulpits  over 
one  beatitude,  at  least ;  for  he  has  brought  their  meekness  to 
such  a  pass  that  it  begins  to  inherit  the  earth,  which  is  plump 
with  their  labor.  When  you  hear  that  they  have  armed  them- 
selves, it  is  because  they  suspect  plots  against  so  much  of  Amer- 
ica that  runs  torrid  in  their  veins.  Ambition  has  been  the  excep- 
tion :  acquiescence  is  the  rule.  And  it  is  a  trait  so  valuable  to 
our  welfare,  that  the  country's  quick  temper  should  vow  its 
preservation,  and  be  as  imperious  as  need  be  for  that  object.  If 
necessary,  it  should  set  a  musket  marching  by  the  side  of  every 
negro  wjio  is  intimidated  from  his  vote  or  bread.  Said  one  of 
our  gruff  negro-haters  to  an  old  freedman,  "  What  are  you,  any- 
how ? " — "  When  God  made  me,  I  was  n't  much  ;  but  I'sa  man 
now." 

The  colonel  of  a  negro  regiment  asked  a  sergeant  about  a 
man  in  his  company.  "  A'n't  got  no  sense,  cunnul,  —  senseless 
man :  he  's  smart  enough,  but  a'n't  got  wisdom  to  tote  urn." 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  answer  of  the  intuitive  religion 
which  the  politics  of  the  country  are  smart  enough  to  challenge 
at  the  polls.  For  this  wisdom,  which  is  from  above,  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable.  But  the  parties  cry,  u  At  any  rate,  let  us  have 
peace." 
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But,  South  and  North,  we  have  ignorance  of  every  kind :  not 
only  that  of  the  negro  who  cannot  spell  at  all,  nor  that  of  the 
man  who  spells  him  witrf  two  gs  ;  but  a  lack  of  moral  apprecia- 
tion, in  all  colors,  of  the  meaning  of  liberty.  In  every  section  is 
the  most  dangerous  ignorance  of  the  natural  religion  of  a  vote. 
It  is  thrown  by  hands  who  throw  no  honor  with  it,  and  is  no 
heavier  than  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  It  counts  one, 
when  the  voter  counts  nothing  yet.  He  counts  nothing. for  lib- 
erty, yet  one  against  her.  She  is  brave  enough  to  accept  the 
embarrassment,  with  the  generous  pique  of  a  fine  woman,  who 
says  to  herself,  "  I  '11  make  you  love  me  yet ;  for,  in  spite  of  your 
churlishness,  I  see  myself  in  you."  We  accept  this  predicament 
of  finding  that  to  be  loved  is  essential  to  our  happiness. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  ought  not  to  be  slow  to  avail  ourselves  of 
all  ?>ur  natural  advantages.  The  more  we  liberate  the  moral 
power  that  the  country  possesses,  the  safer  we  become  in  the 
midst  of  frauds,  dishonest  combinations,  rings  formed  by  the 
natural  coalescence  of  all  the  lower  motives.  These  'impulses 
find  it  costly  to  maintain  their  life  ;  money  must  be  on  tap  for 
every  comer ;  intrigue  must  rack  desperate  brains ;  the  whole 
seaboard  must  be  swept  to  manure  a  single  vote.  And,  every 
time  this  violence  is  attempted,  the  same  elaborate  deceits  must 
be  set  on  foot,  bribes  and  perjuries  manufactured,  ignorance 
manipulated,  whole  districts  stirred  up  and  laboriously  spattered 
at  the  garments  of  Liberty.  Every  man  in  this  country  is  more 
than  willing  to  express  his  own  opinion.  If  he  has  one,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  hold  out  a  box,  and  take  it ;  but,  if  he  has  no 
opinions  at  all,  he  may  ask  five  dollars  for  the  deficiency.  It  is 
a  very  costly  and  tedious  operation  to  get  together  men  enough 
to  adulterate  the  morals  of  a  neighborhood.  They  are  growing 
more  expensive  every  year.  And  we  begin  to  feel  that  all  our 
political  engineering,  from  the  primary  meeting  and  the  caucus, 
where  the  rill  starts,  to  the  electoral  college,  whence  the  volume 
issues  to  cover  five  and  thirty  states,  is  difficult,  burdensome, 
and  defective.  It  keeps  out  as  much  morality  as  it  delivers.  It 
subserves  the  interest  of  men-haters  more  than  it  advances  the 
objects  of  the  men-lovers.  For  a  man  who  has  no  religion  to 
speak  .of  can  pull  a  wire,  and,  lo  !  whole  divinity-boards  and 
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cliques  of  piety  set  to  gesticulating  like  marionettes,  fall  foulTof 
fanatics,  and  belabor  them  to  bring  in  the  era  of  good  feeling. 
These  prairie-dogs  will  loosen  vast  tracts  of  soil  with  their  bur- 
rows. At  your  approach,  they  easily  disappear  ;  but,  if  you  put 
in  your  hand  to  seize  them,  you  will  find  that  they  have  a  copper- 
head for  sleeping  partner. 

This  ventriloquism,  which  appears  to  throw  a  popular  voice  to 
spots  where  nothing  of  the  kind  exists,  will  be  tired  out*  and 
driven  from  the  field  when  we  set  free  to  speak  all  the  hearts 
who  have  a  natural  sense  of  pure  find  proper  things.  They  will 
utter  such  a  massive  word  that  our  corrosive  politics  will  gnaw 
at  it  in  vain.  The  petty  intrigues  will  yelp  around  the  base  of 
it ;  but  the  haughty  grace  of  the  spire,  vibrating  with  sweet 
chimes  to  proclaim  liberty  to  all  the  land,  will  rise  out  of  reach 
of  their  small  honeycombing.  Let  us  lift  this  unstained  orna- 
ment, which  takes  our  strength,  and  travels  up  with  it  skyward, 
into  a  challenge  to  all  weathers.  Let  us  add  to  our  politics  the 
natural  religion  of  the  American  woman. 

More  than  fifteen  years  ago  I  wrote  a  paper  of  a  different 
tendency,  which  never  rose  to  the  importance  of  being  forgotten  ; 
so  that  no  one  is  in  debt  to  me  for  this  advertisement  of  it.  But, 
since  that  time,  some  drops  of  blood  have  fallen  into  the  ink 
with  which  men  write. 

When  we  find  in  the  Greek  literature  and  in  the  epistles  of 
Christian  writers  such  a  primitive  depreciation  of  woman,  we 
come  upon  the  source  from  which  the  modern  doctrine  of  the 
inequality  of  the  sexes  is  derived.  If,  unfortunately,  an  inequality 
in  the  culture  bestowed  upon  both  sexes  still  remains  to  prolong 
this  prejudice,  and  to  lend  it  some  show  of  j*eason,  both  profane 
and  sacred  literature  seem  all  the  more  authoritative.  And  yet 
the  modern  woman  is  stripping  poem  and  text  of  their  claim  to 
arbitration. 

All  Eastern  nations  have  derived  their  type  of  woman-kind 
from  their  own  rudimentary  and  faulty  women.  In  the  earliest 
conditions  of  all  people,  the  exigencies  of  nature  require  strength, 
resistance  to  the  elements,  and  a  corresponding  wisdom  of  the 
masculine  kind.  The  feminine  nature  is  solicited  by  nothing  in 
such  rude  circumstances  to  develop  its  own  peculiar  influence. 
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It  is  in  abeyance,  and  she  falls  into  discredit  and  disrepute  be- 
cause she  is  thrown  upon  her  resources  of  charm,  of  wile,  of  social 
hypocrisy :  she  competes  with  strength  by  means'  that  confirm 
the  instability  of  an  undeveloped  mind.  Man  had  the  start,  be- 
cause nature  was  violent  towards  him,  drew  out  his  energy  and 
tact,  and  made  him  selfish  in  the  use  of  his  advantages.  He 
was  then  the  natural  master,  and  woman  cultivated  the  unavoid- 
able  vices  of  the  natural  slave.  She  is  Eve,  Helen,  Pandora: 
she  is  continually  getting  man  into  scrapes,  as  if  for  the  sake  of 
comforting  him  afterward.  H^r  hope  is  larger  than  her  intelli- 
gence. St.  Paul  is  ruled  by  this  Oriental  feeling ;  though  he 
must  have  known,  especially  among  the  Christian  converts,  some 
women  whose  loftier  style  anticipated  the  mingled  sense  and 
heroism  of  the  modern  woman,  who  is  trained  by  the  discipline 
of  knowledge  and  the  multiplication  of  her  careers.  But  he 
still  thought  it  safer,  in  the  atmosphere  of  Corinth  and  Rome,  to 
forbid  woman  from  speaking  in  public,  from  having  an  opinion 
different  from  her  husband's,  and  from  declining  the  subordina- 
tion which  her  own  mediocrity  imposed.  His  cautions  them- 
selves show,  not  that  the  new  spiritual  freedom  was  merely 
afldicted  to  excesses,  but  that  a  better  feeling  began  to  stir  the 
masses  of  untutored  beings,  who  previously  had  valued  culture 
only  to  write  a  visa  upon  the  passport  of  their  charms.  If  Paul 
had  witnessed  womanhood  in  the  late  campaigns  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  a  million  hearts  of  our  women,  struck  by  the  ham- 
mer of  war,  sparkled  with  sense,  forethought,  courage,  and  devo- 
tion, to  wage  at  home  a  battle  stained  by  tears,  and  inspired  by 
the  noblest  thoughts  of  the  Republic,  while  the  blood  of  their 
brothers  was  redeeming  the  dear  soil,  he  would  have  lent  to 
Scripture  the  text  of  that  equality  of  woman  which  makes  her 
essential  difference  man's  co-working  power.  And  if  he  had  ever 
felt  the  gentle  language  of  Lucretia  Mott  liberating  his  heroic 
sense,  and  fitting  spotless  wings  to  his  best  emotions,  he  might 
not  have  considered  it  so  great  a  shame  for  a  woman  to  speak  in 
the  Church.  And  we  have  plenty  of  women,  who,  "  if  they  will 
learn  anything,"  are  not  obliged,  fortunately,  to  "  ask  their  hus- 
bands at  home." 

But,  if  the  Eastern  man  had  personal  reasons  for  depreciating 
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woman,  they  are  modern  also,  and  will  exist  wherever  man  tries 
to  extort  advantages  by  keeping  up  the  tradition  of  inferiority. 
This  doctrine,  starting  from  the  East,  has  traveled  through  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  here  among  us,  tottering  about 
under  the  weight  of  its  antiquity.  Some  emigrants  were  met  m 
the  far  West  who  had  a  blear,  decrepit  grandfather  in  the  party. 
They  were  accosted,  "  What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  old  un  ? " —  "  Well,  I  reckon  we  '11  begin  a  graveyard  with 
him."  This  tasteful  disposition  of  worn-out  notions  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  America.  . 

At  the  end  of  our  proclamations  of  Thanksgiving,  we  say, 
"  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts !  "  God  is  con- 
stantly saving  up  a  part  of  it  which  we  do  not  think  worth 
using.  In  Massachusetts  we  do  not  use  quite  half  of  it :  it  may 
prove  to  be  our  better  half,  by  an  ordinance  older  than  the  lan- 
guage of  compliment.  The  state  is  built  and  plowed  all  over 
with  the  different  forms  of  wealth :  they  are  tied  up  to  every 
pier,  lifted  to  every  mouth,  fingered  in  every  primer  ;  the  obse- 
quious rails  carry  them  past  every  house.  But  a  wealth  more 
common  still  is  the  sensitiveness  of  secluded  hearts  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  right  or  wrong.  Justice  holds  an  election  that  is  not 
officially  reported :  the  silent  preference  of  woman  for  those 
lovers,  cleanliness  and  godliness.  The  invisible  canvass  of  every 
question  that  involves  the  public  welfare  is  carried  on  by  a  tem- 
perament, at  once  healthy  and  simple,  unused  to  the  arts  of  the 
street  and  caucus,  not  bronzed  by  the  brawling  of  town-meet- 
ings, incapable  of  being  solicited  by  meanness ;  subject,  it  is 
true,  to  social  piques  and  jealousies,  to  the  magnetic  variation 
that  records  obscure  currents  of  sentiment.  But  this  needle 
that  trembles  so  yearns  towards  the  spot  that  is  lighted  by 
honor's  star.  There  is  direction  in  the  sensitiveness :  it  ranges 
with  the  meridian  that  suggests  the  one  motionless  spot  in  all 
.  the  heavens.  It  is  quite  as  likely,  if  it  ever  leads  you  astray, 
that  your  binnacle  is  badly  constructed,  as  that  the  polarization 
of  the  needle  is  imperfect.  Put  this  delicate  heart  where  it  shall 
test  the  public  movement,  and  contribute  its  peculiar  rectitude. 

A  woman  cannot  tolerate  coarseness  and  acerbity.     Let  her 
go  down  to  the  town-meeting,  then,  and  you  will  save  in  police 
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expenses.  Her  presence  is  the  constable  that  arrests  every 
brawler :  he  is  in  the  lock-up  of  her  disdain  before  he  knows  it. 
She  is  the  natural  moderator  of  a  town-meeting,  because  she 
would  occupy  the  floor  with  unspoken  appeals  to  order  and  fair- 
dealing.  All  the  churls  would  go  home  converted  into  gentlemen, 
especially  if  behind  her  presence  lurked  a  vote.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  invigorates  in  the  sparring  and  chaffing  of  our  municipal 
debates.  The  wily  men  who  have  an  ax  to  grind  like  to  set 
that  grit  turning.  Coarse  jokes  restore  humor,  or  destroy  it,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  cliques.  Ignorance  rises  to  bully  good 
advice,  and  has  the  advantage  of  lungs  over  the  man  who  prof- 
fers it,  and  sends  him  home  to  peculiar  meditations  on  the  value 
of  our  institutions.  Women  notice  first  any  touch  of  tyranny, 
and  feel  it  keenly :  they  would  be  the  natural  protectors  of  the 
gentle  wisdom  that  deserved  a  majority.  We  should  have  in 
every  town  a  school  committee,  half  of  whose  members  under- 
stood the  sorrows,  pains,  and  capacities  of  the  children :  the 
exhausting  superfluity  of  the  school  programmes  would  be 
weeded  out,  the  nuisance  of  lessons  to  be  learned  at  evening 
abolished,  and*the  common-school  system  would  gravitate  towards 
health  and  sanity.  The  grog-shops  never  could  command  a 
majority  :  there  would  be  hardly  alcohol  enough  in  town  to  clean 
the  brasses  ;  not  enough  to  tarnish  the  endearments  of  home. 

But  the  details  of  her  co-working  it  is  hardly  profitable  to 
discuss  :  for  we  cannot  anticipate  how  far  they  will  reach  ;  what 
salutary  hand  she  may  lay  upon  committees  of  improvement  and 
charity  ;  upon  hospital  direction  and  reform- school  boards ;  upon 
social  science  when  it  is  recognized  as  worthy  to  touch  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  command  their  votes ;  upon  special 
juries  for  delicate  cases  that  arise  in  the  estate  of  marriage. 
Above  all,  let  her  have  personal  consideration  in  questions  of 
divorce :  perhaps  she  only  can  decide  what  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  cause  for  it.  Questions  that  were  specks  on  the  hori-  . 
zon  are  rolling  swiftly  to  the  zenith :  her  rights  of  property,  of 
person,  in  marriage ;  her  place  between  slavery  and  irresponsi- 
bility ;  her  assumption  of  station  and  employments.  Her  tem- 
perament hides  the  wisdom  that  has  hitherto  been  absent  from 
all  these  discussions.     Perhaps  she  alone  can  tell  men  what  is 
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compatible  with  their  honor.  Give  her  power,  then.  Call  her 
peculiar  sensibility  to  these  vexed  questions^  but  arm  'it  with  a 
vote,  that  she  may  meet  you  on  equal  ground,  and  perhaps  col- 
onize a  chaste  majority  in  every  house. 

We  cannot  pursue  these  details.  Each  one  opens  a  perspec- 
tive into  the  structure  of  our  social  system  that  invites  protracted 
walks. 

A  respectable  Democrat  of  Lawrence  was  accompanied  to  the 
polls,  at  the  late  presidential  election,  by  his  Republican  wife, 
Wedo  not  hear  that  he  was  the  worse  for  anything  except  his 
Democratic  sentiment.  When  his  name  was  checked  upon  the 
list,  his  wife  interrupted  the  unrepublican  hand,  and  herself 
deposited  a  vote  for  Grant  and  Colfax.  It  passed  unchallenged. 
This  is  the  first  vote  cast  in  Massachusetts  by  a  woman.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  general's  aspiration  for  peace  mingled  with  the 
matrimonial  consequences  of  that  vote.  But  if  was  something 
worth  quarreling  about ;  and  perhaps  this  couple  never  had,  till 
then,  a  truly  religious  cause  for  disagreement.  Heaven  hasten 
the  time  when  the  altercation  of  the  vote  expels  other  connubial 
furies  froirl  every  house !  By  all  means  let  us  make  the  country 
more  cheerful  with  bur  unhappiness. 

It  ha*  been  said  that  the  influence  of  woman  reaches  the 
national  politics  by  indirect  means,  through  the  private  and 
social  amelioration  of  her  presence  ;  that  if  a  man  be  attached 
to  her  he  becomes  insensibly  loyal  to  her  morals,  which  penetrate 
so  far  that  his  fingers  grow  dainty  in  their  selection  of  a  vote. 
It  is  her  vote  that  he  deposits.  But  man  and  woman  comple- 
ment each  other's  influence  His  presence  modifies  the  quality 
of  her  presence,  so  that  whatever  impulse  reaches  him  is 
already  infected  by  himself.  And  hitherto  a  woman's  education 
has  so  strictly  excluded  her  from  the  entertainment  of  political 
questions,  that  she  has  seldom  occupied  the  place  of  independent 
helpmeet.  She  asks  him  at  breakfast,  perhaps,  how  he  means 
to  vote  ;  or,  at  tea,  she  exclaims,  "  Don't  tell  me  that  you  went 
and  voted  for  that  Seymour,  whose  friends  burnt  out  the  orphans 
in  New  York."  There  will  be. a  different  state  of  things  when 
she  learns  to  value  a  privilege  that  accentuates  her  natural  right 
For  no  human  being  can  ever  acquire  power  without  considering 
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how  to  use  it  or  abuse  it.  Will  American  women  abuse  it 
Half  a  million  loy^graves  stir  with  life  that  is  caught  from  the 
pulsing  bosoms  where  they  lie  heavy  on  the  heart,  rising  and 
falling  on  the  breath  that  labors  with  grateful  memory.  She  will 
vote  greenness  and  flowers  to  all  those  hillocks,  not  desecration : 
the  climate  may  obliterate  them  ;  but  her  loyalty  preserves  the 
forms  of  each,  to  transmit  them  through  her  children,  till  the 
politics  of  the  country  wither  away  from  the  stock  that  was  first 
planted  in  the  soldier's  blood. 

It  does  not  disturb  me  to  reflect,  that,  if  the  right  of  suffrage 
ever  reaches  the  Southern  woman,  she  also  has  graves  to  set 
apart  and  consecrate  with  a  religion  that  seems  natural  to  her. 
When  that  time  comes,  the  loyalty  of  that  section  will  have  got 
loose  from  the  contempt  of  treason  to  deposit  safely  a  vote  for 
America.  But,  before  the  Southern  woman  votes,  the  whole 
intercourse  between  the  North  and  South  will  have  become  so 
fervid  and  continuous,  along  manifold  channels  of  interest  unre- 
strained by  slavery's  dyke,  that  the  republic  will  flood  those 
graves  with  seeds  of  hardier  flowers  and  franker  perfume. 

Woman's  influence  has  reached  man  in  every  direction  save 
that  of  voting.  A  man  votes  as  he  builds  the  fires  and  sifts  the 
coal :  it  is  not  business  for  a  woman,  and  she  is  only  acquainted 
with  the  results.  He  seldom  talks  about  it  to  her.  In  an 
immense  number  of  cases  he  treats  his  own  privilege  with  the 
unconcern  of  not  thinking  it  worth  the  mention.  It  will  be 
different  when  the  woman  says,  at  breakfast,  "  I  shall  vote  to-day 
as  Shaw  and  Lowell  would  if  they  were  alive."  Will  he  reply, 
"  Oh,  then  I'll  just  countermand  that  order  for  the  fascinating 
outfit ;  for  I  think  that  you  ought  to  dress  on  the  line  of  the 
other  party."  If  the  churl  does  this,  she  need  only  say,  "  Vote 
with  me  by  the  side  of  remembered  graves,  and  love  me  all  the 
better  for  it.  My  right  invests  me  more  sumptuously  than  all 
your  money  can."  Will  she  learn  this  ?  She  must  herself 
decide. 

The  national  politics  must  find  some  way  of  concentrating  the 
diffused  influence  of  woman,  and  converting  it  into  momentum. 
Captain  Ericsson,  who  has  just  invented  a  solar  engine  for  evap- 
prating  water,  calculates  that  the  actual  development  of  heat  on 
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ten  feet  square  of  the  sun's  surface  will  equal  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  by  the  consumption  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  coal  per  hour.  This  heat  is  dissipated  and  absorbed,  till  it 
falls  upon  the  earth's  surface  diffused  to  average  temperature  and 
climate.  But  Ericsson's  experiments  with  his  peculiar  mechanism 
for  concentrating  radiant  heat  show  that  sixty-four  thousand 
eight  hundred  engines,  each  of  a  hundred-horse  power,  may 
be  kept  in  motion  by  this  heat  on  a  Swedish  square  mile.  Eng- 
land's coal  mines  may  be  exhausted,  but  the  sun  not  so  quickly. 

It  would  be  economy  to  a  country  to  get  rid  of  the  coarse  fuel 
that  cooks  th^ottage  of  the  politician.  Over  all  the  land  lies 
the  sun  that  shall  do  it,  diffused  to  geniality,  impartially  falling 
upon  planted  ground  and  barren,  source  of  all  graciousness  and 
health.  Concentrate  .this  smile,  that  liberty  may  possess  motive- 
power  enough  to  drive  fraud  from  its  trade.  Furnish  the  country 
a  cheaper  fuel  than  false  naturalization  and  the  laborious  friction 
of  the  savages  of  the  caucus.  Let  woman  suffrage  utilize  her 
wide-spread  temperature. 

It  is  said  that  the  number  of  votes  will  be  only  doubled,  with- 
out changing  the  relation  of  parties,  since,  as  a  rule,  a  family 
will  vote  together  by  natural  sympathy,  and  this  domestic  agree- 
ment will  be  more  highly  prized  than  any  discrimination.  The 
labor  of  inspectors  will  be  increased,  and  the  country  preserve 
its  statu  quo.  But  I  anticipate  a  wide  and  wholesome  agitation, 
that  woman  herself  shall  carry  on,  when  her  intelligence  is  stim- 
ulated by  the  possesion  of  equal  power.  The  most  enthusiastic 
and  religious  of  the  sex  must  hasten  to  the  task  of  informing, 
enlightening,  putting  all  questions  on  the  ground  of  right,  ap- 
pealing to  the  intuitive  disposition  that  cannot  bear  an  ugly  or 
unclean  thing.  Independent  life  and  movement ;  animated  dis- 
cussion through  organs  devoted  to  righteousness ;  the  new  appeal 
of  woman  who  understands  to  woman  who  loves  to  be  under- 
stood; the  instructive  applications  which  she  alone  can  make, — 
this  new  development  of  moral  power  will  create  the  party  of  the 
woman,  and  draw  to  it  all  hearts  married  to  truth,  all  susceptible 
natures,  all  seamstresses,  teachers,  lovers  of  beauty,  all  the  un- 
trammeled  tempers.  Woman  will  drop  her  domino  of  apathy,  and 
husbands  and  brothers  will  see  a  face  they  never  saw  before ; ' 
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see  it  to  respect,  and  linger  over  the  delicate  lines  that  innate 
conviction  traces.  The  sex  will  shame  the  sex's  frivolity.  And, 
as  she  steps  into  new  places  of  trust  and  employment,  the  daily 
bread  will  nourish  votes  bought  of  no  man  nor  exchanged  for  a 
consideration  Till  at  length  she  will  say,  "Would  you  have 
me  ?  Then  take  the  whole  of  me :  the  suffrage  is  in  the  soul, 
—  my  lips  declare  it  unembarrassed  by  your  kiss." 

What  a  chance  for  new  political  combinations  lies  hidden  in 
this  more  positive  life  of  woman's  inborn  goodness !  You  will 
not  count  a  double  vote ;  but  the  lines  will  be  drawn  more  sin- 
cerely, in  directions  quite  unexpected  by  the  d^nagogue,  who 
will  be  astonished  to  find  that  chastity  means  the  inviolability  of 
self-evident  truths.  Will  he  find  opportunities  of  trading  in  this 
charm  ?     She  must  herself  decide. 

But  she  cannot  decide  until  the  traditions  of  Helen  and  Pan- 
dora are  replaced  by  healthier  scripture.  Is  man  to  blame  for 
loving  only  her  attractions?  She  is  to  blame  for  bringing 
nothing  else  to  market  America  cannot  live  upon  the  petulant 
fancy  of  fine  women  that  they  have  a  charm.  The  agonies  of 
the  truth  will  not  be  soothed  by  any  kind  of  Bohemianism  of 
the  face  or  of  the  mind.  While  the  bright  women  are  mainly 
solicitous  to  bring  their  knacks  and  talents  into  repute,  the 
average  woman  travails  with  the  conscience  of  the  republic. 
Her  sense  of  duty  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  future  manliness,  and 
her  brooding  face  hangs  over  as  if  to  quicken  its  dreams  into  the 
bone  and  sinew «of  action.  She  seizes  it  from  sleep,  and  strains 
it  to  the  fountains  of  duty  and  piety.  Cumbered  with  much 
serving,  she  speaks  no  word,  writes  no  line,  solicits  no  daily 
dram  of  admiration :  she  would  not  cross  the  threshold  to  find 
a  street-full  bending  at  her  feet.  But  her  soul  sparkles  like  a 
new-lit  fire ;  and  whoever  happens  to  be  at  home  is  warmed  as 
this  sincerity  of  plain  conviction  seizes  the  trash  and  stubble, « 
liberates  the  heat  that  is  latent  in  principles,  and  flickers  in  the 
homestead  unobserved  without.  Let  her  vote.  Then  the  swing- 
ing rockers  will  vibrate  through  every  vein,  and  transmit  to  the 
right  hand  the  appeal  of  innocence  to  drop  into  the  urn  of 
liberty. 

The  worrisome  life  that  frets  at  the  outline  of  a  woman's 
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beauty  seems  like  an  ocean  that  leaps  up  into  a  million  little 
waves  to  gnaw  a  coast.  But  the  weather-beaten  grace  tires  out 
the  water.  What  an  immortal  principle  there  is  in  duty !  and  all 
kinds  of  earthly  service  show  it.  Their  tedious  importunity 
seems  to  have  only  the  friendly  motive  of  betraying  the  pure 
womanly  nature  that  would  prefer  to  be  concealed.  How  much 
of  it  is  concealed !  If,  for  instance,  you  go  into  one  of  oor  New- 
England  school-rooms,  with  the  respect  and  gratitude  which  you 
ought  to  feel  in  those  nurseries  of  freedom,  the  calmness  of  a 
dutiful  nature  will  bid  you  welcome.  The  pure  quality  of  duty 
will  shine  for  you  amid  the  restlessness  of  the  little  lives  waiting 
there  to  be  fed  with  the  pap  that  hardens  into  the  sinew  of  a 
great  republic.  You  stand  in  a  place  where,  hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day,  one  year  after  another,  a  delicate  nature  struggles 
with  its  own  jaded  feelings,  arid  tramples  down  all  its  instincts 
for  grace  and  unchartered  leisure,  to  hold  the  cup  of  knowledge, 
filled  with  every  morning's  sunshine,  firmly  to  the  tasting  lips  of 
our  children.  What  dull  hours,  what  disheartening  moments, 
make  their  raids  into  the  very  soul !  But  if  all  this  is  success- 
fully resisted,  so  that  the  great  business  of  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  liberty  goes  on  with  very  few  mistakes,  and  with  quite 
as  little  human  weakness  as  any  of  us  show,  will  you  continue  to 
say  that  the  school-teacher  shall  not  vote  in  the  matter  of  her 
own  wages  f  or  will  you  accept  from  her  a  service  equal  to  a 
man's,  give  it  one-third  of  his  pay,  and  prevent  her  from  balloting 
your  meanness  down  ?  How  many  other  employments  clamor, 
like  this  one,  for  the  political  equality  that  alone  can  secure 
protection ! 

The  present  disability  has  already  trained,  with  a  very  practical 
argument  for  suffrage,  the  women  who  would  reap  the  earliest 
benefits  from  the  success  of  that  cause.  They  need  no  solicita- 
tions to  throw  their  influence  upon-  the  side  of  their  own  personal 
independence.  But.  the  indifference  against  which  the  cause  is 
laboring  is  found  among  women  of  a  different  temper.  There 
are  great  hordes  of  women  who  carry  their  neutrality  upon  this 
point  through  every  social  rank.  The  fastidious  and  secluded 
lady  has  her  scoffing  tete-a-tete  with  the  associates  who  bring 
culture  and  flattery  to  pacify  her  leisure.    They  dispose  of  a 
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question,  that  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  their  less  petted 
and  fortunate  sisters,  with  gay  raillery,  like  that  of  old  drawing- 
rooms  into  which  streets  that  began  to  mutter  with  the  cry  for 
bread  could  not  penetrate.  The  phrase  "  strong-minded"  is  the 
petty  barb  of  these  fluttering  picadores  in  this  grave  arena,  who, 
when  hard  pressed,  easily  put  the  barrier  of  respectability  be- 
tween, as  they  gain  the  seats  where  the  upper  circles  gather  to 
be  amused.  But  the  wife  of  the  thrifty  mechanic  and  shop- 
keeper does  not  disdain  to  borrow  the  same  futile  weapons  to 
cover  her  indifference.  She  is  sure  that  she  never  wanted  to 
vote,  and  hankers  for  no  privilege  that  can  be' defended  by  polit- 
ical equality.  She  is  Qertain  that  her  hands  are  full  with  family 
cares :  there's  not  a  finger  left  to  lift  a  ballot  with,  even  if  she 
wished  to  throwjt.  Her  husband  can  do  the  family  voting ;  and 
she,  for  one,  will  not  be  bullied  into  leaving  her  sphere  for  any 
cause.  She  never  felt  oppressed,  and  never  saw  a  woman  of  her 
acquaintance  who  appeared  to  be  ailing  for  want  of  suffrage  ; 
and,  in  fact,  instead  of  a  moral  cause  that  might  appeal  to  her, 
there  is  nothing  but  the  discontent  of  all  the  unemployed, 
unmarried  women.  Let  them  go  out  to  service,  and  drown  their 
sorrows  in  the  wash-tub  ;  work,  like  herself,  and  clear  their  minds 
of  cant ;  get  married,  though  the  husbands  might  be  pitied,  and 
acquire  real  responsibilities. 

Here  is  work  to  do,  and  the  agitation  has  not  yet  moved  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  cause  is  actually  threatened.  If  the 
right  of  suffrage  were  proclaimed  to-morrow,  the  earnest  women 
who  have  hitherto  advocated  it  would  find  their  work  begun. 
The  polls  would  be  open  before  the  judgments  of  the  women 
were.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  this  want  of  conviction  is  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  woman's  defective  education,  and 
itself  an  argument  for  the  suffrage  which  she  ignores  or  despises. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  right  of  voting  that  can  repair  the 
defect,  and  liberate  woman's  intuitive  disposition.  Before  that 
can  do  the  country  effectual  service,  there  is  a  great  indifference 
to  be  overcome  by  the  brave  women  who  represent  the  cause. 

The  temper  of  the  men  is  so  far  favorable,  that,  instead  of 
declaring  hostility  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  they  are  waiting  to 
see  if  women  desire  it.    They  say,  "  When  woman  wants  to  vote, 
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we'll  let  her."  Their  education  must  be  undertaken  at  this 
passive  point.  We  ought  to  speak  rather  as  men  whose  politics 
has  plunged  into  desperate  circumstances,  and  who  are  whipped 
by  fraud  and  corruption  into  the  conviction  that  the  delicate 
sense  of  woman  must  be  called  to  the  rescue.  She  must  be  urged 
to  enlist  her  honor  and  her  fine  disdain  in  the  service  of  right- 
eousness. We  must  win  over  and  charm  her  out  of  this  threat- 
ening neutrality,  as  the  lover  plies  the  coldness  of  his  mistress 
till  it  warms  to  acquiesence  and  melts  into  the  consent  of  all  her 
life  to  his.  All  the  men  should  say,  "  If  woman  does  not  want 
to  vote,  still  we  want  to  have  her  vote :  her  moral  judgment 
must  be  represented;  her  voice  must  re-enforce  the  feeble  and 
tottering  majorities  of  right.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
the  country  to  let  loose  all  the  purity  and  truth  we  can  com- 
mand." 

As  the  two  sexes  repair  each  others'  deficiencies  in  marriage, 
so  they  must  learn  to  do  it  in  political  equality. 

Among  the  submarine  cables  which  have  been  constructed, 
•that  one  is  found  to  be  the  most  effective  in  which  each  wire  that 
is  employed  is  enveloped  in  hemp.  It  is  not  enough  to  wind  the 
whole  bundle  with  a  single  hemp  covering ;  but  each  wire  must 
have  its  own.  Then  it  becomes  actually  stronger  than  the  sum 
of  the  strengths  of  the  hemp  and  steel  employed  to  make  it. 
That  is  to  say,  the  strength  of  the  two  combined  exceeds  the 
sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  two  separately.  And  the  explana- 
tion far  outruns  the  cable.  Neither  material,  which  is  used  to 
make  a  connection  between  two  shores,  is  really  homogeneous : 
each  has  its  weak  places.  Now,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
weak  places  of  both  should  coincide.  When,  therefore,  the  two 
are  combined,  we  obtain  the  sum  of  the  average  strengths  of 
each  material.  When  they  are  tested  separately,  we  get  only 
the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  two  at  their  weakest  points. 
Unite  them,  therefore,  and  the  strain  is  so  distributed  that 
neither  the  pressure  of  millions  of  tons  of  Atlantic,  nor  the  fret 
of  a  current  laden  with  the  joy  and  pain  of  two  hemispheres,  can 
fracture  it.  Weave  man  and  woman,  and  reel  off  the  tie  through 
the  country's  future,     The  message  th^t  God  would  fain  tr^n$- 
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mit  will  not  leap  out  by  any  fracture,  but  be  delivered  where  the 
exigency  is  waiting  for  the  news. 

"If  any  two  creatures  grew  into  one, 
They  would  do  more  than  the  world  has  done  ; 
Though  each  apart  were  never  so  weak, 
Yet  vainly  through  the  world  should  ye  seek 
For  the  knowledge  and  the  might 
Which  in  such  union  grew  their  right" 

Advance,  then,  Liberty,  to  bind  us  in  a  perfect  marriage  to 
woman,  when  she  longs  to  bring  us  her  dowry  of  America. 

JpHlf  WEIS3. 


SONNET. 

A  BREATHING  atom  of  thy  universe 
I  am,  Eternal  Spirit !     I  can  hear 
The  music  of  thy  presence  sweet  and  clear, 
When  Nature  pours  her  soul  away  in  verse 
Too  fine  for  Earth's  dull  ears  ;  too  delicate 
Save  for  that  inner  spiritual  sense 
That  all  with  thine  immortal  spirit  blends, 
And  renders  beautiful  life's  poor  estate. 
Still  breathe  in  goodness  o'er  me,  mighty  Soul, 
Immutable  forever  1    I  can  feel 
Only  a  sense  of  virtue  o'er  me  steal, 
That  conquers  sin  by  its  divine  control : 

Love  sways  my  heart  to  gentle  thoughts  and  kind, 
Thy  sacred  image  in  that  heart  enshrined* 


THE  SUNDAY  CONFLICT  IN  LONDON. 

IF  the  head  of  that  Emperor  Constantine,  who  decided  whar 
kind  of  Christianity  should  overspread  Europe  and  Americ 
is  still  as  strange  a  jumble  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian  mytholo- 
gies as  when  he  was  on  earth,  with  what  sympathy  must  he  look 
down  upon  our  strenuous  observance  of  the  day  once  dedicated 
to  "the  Unconquered  Sun,"  whom  he  worshiped,  under  th£ 
impression  that  we  are  commemmorating  the  refreshment  of 
Jehovah  after  the  fatigue  of  creation !  And  if  that  old  pagan 
divinity  himself,  the  Sun,  still  delights  -in  human  sacrifices, 
how  must  he  be  pleased  that  the  hard-working  people,  after  six 
days  of  drudgery,  must,  on  the  one  day  in  the  week  when  they 
might  gaze  upon  pictures,  visit  galleries  of  art,  and  be  instructed 
by  museums  and  lectures,  be  bound  in  mind  on  the  day  of  the 
Sun,  as  they  are  physically  and  morally  immolated  to  the 
drudgery  on  the  rest !  But  I  will  not  believe  it  of  oM  Sol :  hi* 
beams  shine  too  sweetly  down  on  that  day,  —  he  kindles  his  fire 
too  carefully  on  the  Lord's  day,  —  for  us  to  classify  him  with 
those  who  would  seal  up  the  fountains  of  intellectual  light  oh 
one  day  in  seven.  That  a  God  who  delights  in  human  sacrifices 
—  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  of  intelligence,  and  of  the  pleasures 
and  beauties  of  life  —  should  still  be  strong  enough  in  England: 
and  New  England  to  shut  up  libraries  and  museums  and 
galleries  of  art  from  the  people,  and  be  thought  to  find  pleasure 
in  so  doing,  is  an  anomaly  which  may  be  recommended  to  those 
of  our  liberal  brothers  who  believe  still  in  miracles  and  in  prayer. 
Let  them  pray  that  the  orthodox  may  not  be  so  constantly  born 
without  spiritual  sight;  let  them  petition  that  the  half-dozen 
preachers  in  each  of  our  cities,  who  hold  the  sceptre  of  a  diving 
despotism  over  the  common  people,  may  be  enlightened ! 

For  myself,  believing  much  more  in  prayers  to  the  Legislating 
than  to  God,  I  resolved  lately  to  take  some  part  in  the  move- 
ment now  going  on  in  England,  to  induce  Parliament  to  open 
the  museums  and  galleries  to  the  people  of  London.    There  are 
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in  London  two  saperb  museums,  which  might  be  as  universities' 
to  the  masses,  and  several  galleries  of  art,  which  might  shed 
gleams  of  beauty  and  truth  about  their  dismal  round  of  drudgery 
and  care.  The  people  are  taxed,  and  not  lightly,  to  support  these, 
and  to  add  to  their  treasures.  In  the  British  Museum  they 
might  see  all  the  prehistoric  traces  of  humanity,  all  the  crystals 
and  minerals  of  the  earth,  the  antiquities  of  art,  science,  and 
mechanics,  the  assemblage  of  every  tribe  of  creatures  from  the 
minutest  humming-bird  to  the  mammoth.  In  the  National 
Gallery  there  are  the  great  pictorial  gospels,  —  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael,  and  other  works  of  sacred  art ;  there  are  the  works  of 
that  messiah  of  English  art,  Turner,  whom  the  lower  classes  pro- 
duced, —  the  barber's  son,  by  whom  all  the  labor  and  soot  and 
sorrow  of  London  were  transmuted  to  beauty.  Yet,  intellectually 
and  morally,  this  sad  city,  like  a  huge  Tantalus  in  hell,  starves 
and  famishes  in  the  presence  of  these  advantages !  For  some 
timfe,  now,  the  struggle  which  has  been  going  on  between  the 
Sunday  League  and  the  Lord's-Day-Observance  Association  has 
been  exasperated  by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Gregory, 
M.  P.,  is  about  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  opening  of  these  exhi- 
bitions. The  Orthodox  Association,  with  vast  wealth,  and  all 
the  clergy,  and  Lord  Shaftsbury,  —  a  philanthropist  who  injures 
the  people  more  than  all  the  misanthropists  in  existence,  —  must 
of  course  for  some  time  win  in  these  struggles ;  nevertheless, 
the  anti-Sabbatarians  know  Mr.  Lincoln's  secret  of  "pegging 
away/'  and  so  the  Sabbatarians  are  not  likely  to  find  their  holy 
day  one  of  complete  rest. 

The  Liberal  League  has  sent  deputations  to  the  premier  and 
to  the  home  secretary  on  the  subject.  The  latter,  Mr.  Bruce,  is 
entirely  with  us.  I  was  one  of  the  deputation  which  visited  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  I  cannot  say  that  it  increased  my  estimate  of  him. 
I  felt,  from  his  tone  and  manner,  that  he  was  at  heart  favorable  to 
the  reform  ;  but  he  evidently  suspected  that  the  other  side  —  an 
influential  deputation  from  which  had  just  preceded  us  —  was 
the  stronger  in  numbers  of  the  two,  as  representing,  that  is,  the 
working  classes  themselves.  His  one  desire  seemed  to  be  to 
find  whether  more  workingmen  were  Sabbatarians  or  the  reverse. 
Of  course  the  obvious  suggestion  is  that  those  who  do  not  wish 
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to  go  to  museums  on  Sunday  need  not ;  but  it  is  a  trait  of  Sab- 
batarians that  they  wish  to  bind  others  with  their  own  dogmas, 
and  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  willingness  to  surrender  all  of  us  to 
mere  numbers  that  seemed  to  me  unworthy  of  an  English  prime- 
minister  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  removing  the  yo"ke  of  an 
alien  religion  from  the  neck  of  Ireland. 

However,  since  it  was  so  plainly  destined  to  turn  upon  the 
desire  of  the  masses,  I  felt  a  desire  to  find  out  what  was  the  feel- 
ing  among  them  ;  and  this  I  was  able  to  do,  while  at  the  same 
time  contributing  a  little  to  the  free  cause.  Taking  a  printed 
petition  to  Parliament  for  the  openings  in  question  in  my  hand, 
I  went  out  among  the  shopkeepers  and  laborers  of  my  neighbor- 
hood, and  asked  for  their  signatures.  I  send  you  some  notes  of 
my  experiences  in  canvassing  the  matter,  thinking  that  the 
readers  of  The  Radical  may  gather  from  them  some  light  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  English  mind  in  reference  to  such  subjects. 

I  went  from  door  to  door,  omitting  no  shop  of  any  kind.  All 
whom  I  visted  were  persons  of  a  presumable  practical  interest 
in  the  question.  I  received  about  half  the  signatures  for  which 
I  asked.  Some  men  signed  in  silence  ;  others  declined  in  one 
word, — this  word,  however,  being  oftener  than  otherwise  accom- 
panied by  a  look  or  gesture  of  religious  wrath.  From  one  class 
point-blank  refusal  was  sure  to  come  with  the  certainty  of 
natural  law,  —  those  called  in  England  "  publicans,"  the  keepers 
of  the  splendid  drinking  establishments  which  are  the  wayside 
palaces  of  London.  These  speedily  made  up  my  mind  to  resign 
without  further  effort  to  Lord  Shaftsbury.  Now  and  then  one  of 
them  was  courteous  enough  to  say,  "  I  never  mix  in  politics,"  or 
"I  have  no  time  to  visit  such  places  myself;"  but  generally  the 
paper  was  returned  with  a  look  of  frank  contempt,  as  if  I  were 
asking  them  to  help  me  to  establish  rival  establishments,  —  as 
indeed  I  was. 

The  preponderant  objection  was  religious  ;  and  the  only  dis- 
courtesies I  received  were  from  the  aggressively  orthodox.  A 
confectioner  turned  pale  with  rage  at  sight  of  the  petition,  and 
cried,  "  I  '11  tell  you  my  opinion, — you  people  are  all  insane.  I 
know  all  about  you :  you  are  all  skeptics  and  infidels,  and  wish 
to  violate  God's  Holy  Word."  — "  But  what  is  there  in 
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Word  which  would  prevent  the  opening  of  a  museum  on  Sun- 
day ? "  —  "  What  ?  Why,  it  says  we  must  n't  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath." —  "  But  you  know  the  Sabbath  is  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week:  Sunday  is  the  first."  —  "Yes:  but  Christ  changed  the 
Sabbath  to  Sunday."  —  "  Where  do  you  find  that  ? "  —  "  Oh,  I 
know  you  ;  you  do  n't  believe  in  Christ  nor  the  Bible.  The  Bi- 
ble says,  'Thou  shalt  not  work  at  all.'" — "Don't  your  folks 
work  at  all  to  get  your  Sunday  dinner  ? "  —  "  My  dinner  is  always 
cooked  on  Saturday."  — "  But  how  do  you  manage  this  cold 
weather  about  fire?  don't  you  have  coals  brought  up?"  — 
"  Yes."  — "  Well,  do  n't  you  know  the  Sabbath  you  wish  us  to 
adopt  was  one  on  which  it  was  particularly  commanded  you 
should  not  do  that  very  thing?" — "Nothing  of  the  kind."  — 
"  Why,  it  is  said  in  the  Bible  a  man  was  stoned  to  death  by  com- 
mand of  God  for  picking  up  sticks  to  make  a  fire  on  the  Sab- 
bath." — "  Never."  — "  Now,  if  I  prove  to  you  that  that  hap- 
pened, will  you  sign  this  paper  ?  If  I  am  wrong,  I  '11  burn  it  up 
before  you." — "  Oh,  I  know  you  infidels.  No :  I  '11  not  sign  it" 
Another  man,  who  combines  the  occupations  of  butcher  and 
preacher,  also  planted  himself  on  the  "  Word  of  God."  Being 
a  Calvinist,  he  was  somewhat  staggered  by  my  citation  of  the 
precept  and  example  of  John  Calvin  against  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  but  said  naively,  "  It  is  true  that  the  change  of  the 
Sabbath  to  Sunday  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  is  not  so  clear  as 
we  could  wish ;  (!)  but  the  Lord  having  risen  on  the  first  day  ot 
the  week,  and  the  apostles  having  assembled  on  that  day,  war- 
rants us  in  keeping  it  holy."  —  "  Of  course  every  day  is  holy ; 
but  how  can  we  better  keep  a  day  holy  than  to  give  the  people 
as  many  opportunities  as  possible  for  the  cultivation  of  theif 
minds  and  tastes  ?  "  Alas !  being  surrounded  at  the  moment  by 
sirloins,  I  forgot  the  other  kind  of  food  which  my  opponent  is  in 
the  habit  of  supplying  ;  and  this  suggestion  of  a  possible  rival  to 
his  Sunday  chapel  caused  him  to  shrink  like  a  turtle  into  its 
shell.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  preachers  as  well  as  the 
publicans  were  the  natural  allies  of  the  Sabbatarians.  The  cab- 
drivers  I  found  generally  favorable  to  the  freer  Sunday.  Yet 
among  these  a  staunch  literalist  said, "  God  A'mighty  says  we 
must  rest  that  day.     My  way  is  to  lie  down  and  sleep  Sundays." 
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I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Mr.  Choate's  aversion  to  politics  in 
the  pulpit,  because  he  "  went  to  his  pew  as  he  went  to  his  couch, 
—  for  repose."  A  shoemaker  thought  "  A  man  ought  to  devote 
himself  to  rest.  Does  that  mean  he  ought  to  take  his  pleasure 
on  the  Lord's  day  ?  Let  him  read  the  Bible,  or  go  to  chapel. 
That 's  better  for  him  than  his  own  pleasure."  But  the  religious 
objection  more  generally  appeared  as  a  suspicion  that  our  project 
was  only  the  entering-wedge  for  the  "Continental  Sunday," — 
that  it  was  to  be  followed  by  opening  the  theatres  on  Sunday. 
"  You  will  make  it  what  it  is  in  Paris,"  —  that  city  being,  to  the 
average  English  dissenter,  the  metropolis  of  Satan.  Among 
many  of  the  masters  in  shops  ■ —  the  employers,  that  is  —  I  found 
an  ugly  surliness.  Some  years  ago  what  is  known  as  the  "  Sat- 
urday half-holiday  movement"  availed  to  give  the  majority  of 
artisans  the  latter  half  of  Saturday,  much  against  the  will  of  the 
"masters/'  I  now  found  among  such  the  burthen  of  their 
answers  to  be,  that  their  men  had  too  many  holidays  already ; 
that  the  employers  had  been  robbed  of  half  Saturday  by  this 
talk  about  M mental  improvement;"  and  workingmen  needed 
checks  rather  than  more  privileges.  One  furniture-dealer  said, 
with  a  flash  of  the  eye,  "The  man  who  would  sign  that  must  be 
a  fool."— "  Why  ? "  — "  Why  !  because  the  Sabbath  is  holy."  In 
reply,  I  went  over  the  alphabet  of  the  argument  against  the 
authority  of  the  seventh  day  ;  upon  which  he  cried,  "  Aha  !  then 
you  think  the  Jews  are  right  in  keeping  Saturday,  after  all ! " 
There  was  an  exultation  in  his  tone,  which,  in  connection  with 
his  aquiline  nose,  convinced  me  the  man  was  a  Jew.  Yet  his 
selfishness  overcame  his  religious  faith,  and  he  held  out  from 
mere  indisposition  to  do  anything  for  the  advantage  of  workmen. 
I  had  many  proofs  of  the  readiness  with  which  human  nature 
can  find  support  for  foregone  conclusions.  One  man  having 
declined  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  believe  the  workingmen 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  museums  if  they  were  opened, 
I  answered,  "  Then  no  harm  can  be  done,  even  if  no  good."  — 
i*  Yes  there  would,"  he  answered ;  "  for  they  would  start  out  to  go 
to  the  museums,  and  be  tempted  into  the  first  public  house."  A 
teargrocer  had  a  sublime  faith  in  his  chapel.  "  What  we  want  is 
that  people  should  go  to  the  hou3S  of  God*    Gladstone  '&  doing 
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the  right  thing :  after  the  Irish  Church,  the  English  will  go ; 
then  the  people  will  go  to  hear  the  Word." —  "  But  you  know  ser- 
mons are  often  very  dull.  The  people  do  not  generally  go  to 
church.      There  are  few  Spurgeons  to  attract  crowds."  —  "I 

do  n't  think  much  of  Spurgeon.     Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  -? ? " 

(naming  a  dreary  Methodist  parson  in  the  neighborhood : ) 
"  there* s  a  preacher  for  you ! "  The  miserable  argument  that  em- 
ployees would  be  required  in  such  places  if  they  were  kept  open 
—  an  argument  which  I  was  amazed  to  find  in  the  "New  York 
Tribune  "  recently,  unaccompanied  by  any  reflection  that  clergy- 
men, sextons,  and  domestics,  work  on  Sunday  for  far  smaller 
advantages  without  exciting  sympathy  —  was  mentioned  by  one 
or  two,  but  never  from  any  care  about  their  resting :  the  objec- 
tion always  was  that  for  such  employees  to  work  for  the  good  of 
the  many  was  to  doom  them  to  everlasting  perdition  !  "  But,"  I 
would  urge,  "  does  not  your  pastor  work  hard  all  day  Sunday  ? " 
A  mystified  scratching  of  the  head  was  the  only  reply  I  ever 
got  to  that  question.  Several  said  the  working-classes  could  go 
and  see  these  things  already ;  but  each  of  these  admitted,  that, 
for  want  of  time,  they  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  any  museum 
or  gallery.  In  no  case  did  I  convinoe  any  religious  objector. 
Where  I  encountered  one  who  was  neutral  or  apathetic  towards 
the  religious  question,  I  could  generally  get  his  signature  by  re- 
minding him  that  the  people  were  petitioning  for  an  entrance  to 
institutions  supported  by  their  own  taxes,  from  which  they  were 
now  virtually  excluded  altogether.  Only  where  a  "jealous  God  " 
overawed  his  natural  sense  of  justice  did  I  find  any  Englishman 
insensible  to  the  rights  of  the  "British  tax-payer." 

Those  who  signed  most  eagerly  were  young  clerks  and  sales- 
men in  shops.  These  declared,  almost  invariably,  that  they  de- 
sired to  visit  the  museums  and  galleries,  but  had  never  done  so 
for  want  of  time.  In  some  cases,  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters, 
started  forward  to  urge  the  men  to  sign  the  paper.  "  O  John  ! 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  go  and  take  the  children  ! " — "  I  'm 
sure  I  wish  there  was  some  chance  for  us  to  take  a  little  Sunday 
enjoyment  together."  There  were  looks  along  with  such  words 
as  these  from  wives,  which  told  of  the  absences  of  the  husbands 
from  home  on  Sunday  in  dangerous  places.     In  London,  the 
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only  deity  to  whom  Sunday  is  really  consecrated  is  Gin.  "  I  'm 
sure  I  'm  for  it,"  said  an  aged  woman  :  "  I  Ve  done  nothing  but 
work  all  my  life,  and  never  seen  anything  except  these  loaves  of 
bread  from  one  year's  end  to  another."  In  cheesemongers' 
establishments  I  was  sure  to  get  a  good  number  of  names. 
"  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  improvement  of  work-people," 
said  a  lad  in  one  of  these  :  "  but  we  are  hard  at  work  in  this  shop 
twelve  hours  a  day,  and  fifteen  hours  Saturday ;  and  I  *d  like  to 
know  what  chance  we  Ve  got." 

In  one  row  of  shops  I  found  that  the  Lord's-day  petitioners 
had  been  before  me.  They  would  perhaps  value  the  signature 
they  obtained  more  highly  if  they  knew  in  how  many  cases  the 
people  here  declared  that  they  would  have  signed  mine  had  I 
come  first.  Some  few  were  not  certain  but  that  they  might  as 
well  sign  both,  until  I  suggested  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  I  had 
many  indications  of  the  servility  which  is  the  canker  of  small 
trade.  The  tradesmen  who  had  customers  in  their  shops  always 
waited  carefully  until  such  had  retired  before  expressing  their 
opinions.  On  the  contrary,  the  mechanics  and  artisans  generally 
spoke  out  loudly  their  views,  pro  or  con.  Indeed,  there  is  no  class 
in  England  which  holds  bolder  dogmatic  or  theoretic  views  than 
the  artisans.  They  generally  leaped  at  once  to  the  religious 
point.  The  majority  of  those  I  visited  seemed  to  me  to  be  skep- 
tics, and  not  impossibly  a  few  of  them  were  atheists.  "  Yes, 
sir,"  said  one  swarthy  little  man,  raising  his  twinkling  eyes  from 
his  work :  "  I  '11  sign  it.  I  '11  do  anything  t&  lift  the  yoke  of 
priests  off  the  people.  I  do  n't  believe  you  '11  ever  get  them  to 
open  those  doors.  They'll  fight  till  they  die  against  all  that 
WQuld  give  the  people  ideas  of  their  own :  all  their  lies  and 
fables  are  at  stake,  sir.  Bufc  we  must  do  our  little  best,  sir :  we 
must  do  our  best."  I  could  not  help  valuing  the  clear  round 
autograph  of  this  uncompromising  Alton  Locke.  In  my  wan- 
derings I  also  discovered  a  philosophical  greengrocer,  who  held 
that  in  the  end  the  natural  collections  and  gardens  would  be  re- 
garded as  the  English  Scriptures  ;  and  men  of  science,  as  their 
expounders,  be  the  only  parsons.  His  own  preference  for  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  evidently  Professor  Huxley.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  been  about  among  artisans  with  the  same  Sun* 
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day  petition,  told  me  of  one  of  them  who  declined  to  sign  for  a 
reason  which,  if -Sabbatarians  were  not  stupid,  they  might  be 
expected  to  ponder.  He  refused  to  sign  because  he  thought, 
that,  with  the  removal  of  the  puritanical  Sabbath,  there  would 
disappear  one  of  the  principal  influences  which  are  disgusting 
the  people  with  Christianity.  "  On  one  day  in  seven,  they  now 
have,"  he  argued, "  an  irksome  proof  of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of 
superstition."  That  man  is  clearly  the  brother  of  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Emerson  at  Brook  Farm,  who  refused  to  do  a 
stroke  of  work  on  any  day  but  Sunday,  when  he  worked  without 
intermission. 

And,  in  conclusion,  I  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  very 
much  in  the  reason  given  by  the  man  who  declined  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  make  the  yoke  of  superstition  lighter.  Sabbatarian- 
ism does  indeed  speak  more  loudly  to  every  thinking  man  in 
London,  surrounded  by  ignorant  children  in  his  mean  abode, 
as  it  shuts  every  door  but  that'  of  the  dull  church  in  his  face, 
against  the  religion  of  the  age  than  any  sermon  can  say  in  its 
favor.  '  It  remains  among  us  still  as  the  unbroken  sceptre  of  the 
imagined  arbitrary  and  absolute  Being  who  finds  more  pleasure 
even  in  human  ignorance,  gin-drinking,  and  unhappinesp,  than 
in  human  joy  and  happiness,  so  long  as  the  mere  letter  of  a  law 
is  observed  merely  because  he  uttered  it,  and  not  because  it  is 
founded  in  reason  or  the  well-being  of  any  one.  Revolutions 
have  done  something  with  earthly  despotisms :  that  which  pre- 
tends to  be  hea^nly  is  the  next  in  order. 

•  Moncure  D.  Conway. 


THE   PLOVER. 

I. 

WOE  to  the  winging  plover  I 
Flames  from  an  idle  gun 
Flash,  and  her  flight  is  over,  — 
Flight  and  life  in  one. 

Swallows  yet  dart  and  hover, 
Thinning  the  insect  host ; 
Bees  on  the  purple  clover 
Levy  their  sw^eet  impost ; 
Bobolinks,  briefly  flying, 
Warble  while  on  the  wing ; 
Mowers,  manfully  plying 
Arms  with  a  rhymic  swing, 
Smile  when  the  troller  rollick 
Bards  it  away  so  blithe, 
Or  his  aery  frolic 
Drown  with  the  whetted  scythe ; 
Rills,  in  melody  running, 
Silver  the  solar  ray ; 
Age,  its  gray  life  sunning, 
Purls  of  the  balmy  day ; 
Youths,  on  the  river  rowing, 
Path  it  with  fading  foam  ; 
Maids  on  the  tide  are  strowing 
Leaves,  that,  acfcift,  become 
Barques  of  the  fine  romances 
Writ  in  their  dreamful  eyes, 
Barques  for  their  faery  fancies, 
Freighted  with  sweet  surmise. 

Fluttering  falls  the  plover, 

Flutter  and  life  soon  over. 

Earth  recks  not  of  its  death, 

Bates  not  her  joyous  breath : 

Still  the  virgin's  face  all  its  blooming  hath ; 

All  its  bliss,  the  eye  of  her  lover. 
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II. 

Deemed  you  the  sun,  in  shining, 
Shined  for  the  living  alone  ? 
Deemed  of  the  dead  as  resigning 
Love's  and  Laughter's  tone  ? 
Banish  the  thought  that  grieveth 
Sorely  thy  sighful  breast : 
Banish,  for  it  bereaveth 
Ever  thy  soul  of  rest 
Life  his  dwelling  leaveth 
Bu#as  a  bird  its  nest,  — 
But  as  a  bird,  that,  soaring, 
•  Flees  from  the  winter's  cold, 

Surely  and  swiftly  oaring 
Way  to  a  bloomy  hold. 
Self-same  sun  above  him, 
Groves  and  green  beneath, 
Sweet  bird-hearts  to  love  him, 
Sweet  old  songs  to  breathe, 
Blest  by  dew  and  dawning, 
Fanned  by  the  zephyr's  play, 
Hid  by  the  leafy  awning 
All  the  hot  mid-day. 

Fluttering  fell  the  plover, 

Flutter  and  life  soon  over ; 

But,  in  the  evening  calm, 

Fell  on  my  heart,  as  balm, 

A  breathing  of  bliss,  an  unsyllabled  psalm, 

That  in  words  I  would  thus  recover. 

D.  A.  W. 


'-• 


MANNA   FROM   HEAVEN. 

AMONG  the  legendary  stories  of  the  Ofd  Testament,  there 
is  one  that  contains  the  idea  I  wish  to  develop  in  this  dis- 
course. It  is  the  story  of  the  Manna  in  the  Wilderness.  In 
none  of  the  Hebrew  myths  is  the  working  of  fancy  on  simple 
facts  more  obvious..  In  none  is  the  moral  lesson  more  profound 
or  more  beautiful.  The  manna  was  and  is  a  natural  product  of 
the  wilderness.  It  appeared  before  the  Israelites  wandered 
there.  It  appears  in  diminished  quantities  probably  now.  Noth- 
ing but  the  miracle-working  imagination  of  hungry  people  could 
have  given  a  marvelous  character  either  to  its  substance  or  its 
supply.  The  conceit  of  their  peculiar  destiny  imparted  a  peculiar 
meaning  to  whatever  befell  them,  —  made  partridges  fly,  and 
fountains  bubble,  and  herbs  heal,  for  the  first  time,  and  for  them 
alone.  Had  their  commissariat  been  better,  they  would  have 
despised  the  shining  gum  which  their  starving  stomachs  so 
gratefully  welcomed.  A  good  appetite  changed  the  sweat  of  the 
sands  into  ambrosia.  They  were  told  to  eat  what  they  gathered, 
whether  it  were  more  or  less,  on  the  very  day  of  its  falling.  They 
must  leave  none  for  the  morrow.  On  the  morrow  they  must  go 
forth  again.  Some  of  the  idler  sort,  dreading  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  back-ache,  neglected  compliance  with  this  direction,  and  col- 
lected sufficient  for  several  days.  Their  foresight  was  vain. 
Their  manna  was  wormy  next  morning  ;  and  they  must  gather 
anew,  or  go  hungry.  The  food  was  fit  for  the  day,  and  only  for 
the  day. 

The  mercies  of  God  are  »ew  every  morning,  and  fresh  every 
evening.  Providence  is  fresh,  original,  instantaneous,  inexhaust- 
ible. But  it  must  be  met  by  a  desire  equally  fresh,  original, 
instantaneous,  and  inexhaustible.  It  takes  two  hearts  to  love 
and  bless.  The  heart  of  the  child  and  the  heart  of  the  Father 
must  beat  in  unison.  God  was  no  more  yesterday  than  he  is 
to-day,  or  will  be  to-morrow.  He  lives  in  the  moment.  He 
must  be  apprehended  on  the  spot.     Theologians  are  in  the  h 
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of  saying  that  God  lives  in  eternity ;  and  eternity  is  a  perpetual 
now.  But  they  make  the  statement  in  the  interest  of  theology. 
We  make  it  in  the  interest  of  life.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
their  God  lived  in  the  day  before  yesterday.  It  is  for  practical 
purposes  that  our  God  lives  this  moment.  If  the ,  day  before 
yesterday  welcomed*  him  more  cordially  than  he  is  welcomed  to- 
day, that  is  our  fault,  not  his.  He  can  never  have  given  less 
than  he  gives  this  moment :  he  can  never  have  given  more.  The 
ages  of  revelation,  so  called,  were  simply  ages  of  wakefulness 
and  expectancy.  The  ages  of  absenteeism^  of  darkness  and 
eclipse,  were  ages  of  indolence  and  slumber,  when  men  turned 
over  in  their  beds,  comfortably  satisfied  that  they  had  enough 
laid  by  in  the  closet,  and  might  take  a  holiday  from  prayer  and 
labor.  Rising  stupidly  at  last,  and  finding  yesterday's  bread 
stale  and  moldy,  they  complained  that  Heaven  limited  its  good- 
ness to  yesterday's  people.  In  that  superstition  they  kept 
yesterday's  food,  and  preserved  it  for  future  use. 

The  lesson  is,  that  God  must  be  taken,  literally,  one  day  at  a 
time.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  its  own  business.  "  Take  no 
thought  of  the  morrow,"  says  Jesus.  The  live  heart  has  as  much 
as  it  can  do  every  twenty-four  hours.  No  two  days  present  them- 
selves at  once.  No  two  days  are  alike.  No  two  days  can  be 
transposed.  Each  of  these  stents  of  time  has  its  peculiarity. 
On  no  two  successive  days  are  we  the  same.  This  individuality 
of  days  how  few  suspect !  On  the  surface  they  look  alike.  We 
wear  the  same  clothes,  eat  the  same  kind  of  food,  transact  the 
same  affairs.  The  ancient  of  days  is  the  same.  But  the  off- 
spring of  the  days  are  not.  Who  has  precisely  the  same 
thoughts  and  feelings  ?  Who  touches  events  or  fellow-men  at 
precisely  the  same  point  ?  The  days  come  one  by  one,  each 
separated  from  each  by  a  period  of  ^unconsciousness,  each  shut 
in  by  a  curtain  of  mystery  that  is  let  fall  at  either  end. 

Hawthorne  says,  "  A  man  will  undergo  great  toil  and  hard- 
ships for  ends  that  must  be  many  years  distant,  as  wealth  8r 
fame  ;  but  none  for  an  end  that  may  be  close  at  hand,  as  the 
joys  of  heaven."  The  nearest  thing  is  heaven.  "  The  next  life 
is  the  nearest  life."  Heaven  is  appreciation  of  immediate  gifts 
Heaven  is  exhaustion  of  the  hour,  a  response  to  the  moment 
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Paradise,"  said  Mohammed,  "  is  at  the  feet  of  mothers."    To  be 
happy  as  the  day  is  long,"  is  to  be  happy  enough.     Nobody 
ever  exhausted  a  day. 

When  I  was  born, 
From  all  the  seas  of  strength  Fate  filled  a  chalice, 
Saying,  "  This  be  thy  portion,  child ;  this  chalice  : 
Less  than  a  lily's,  thou  shalt  daily  draw 
From  my  great  arteries,  —  nor  less,  nor  more." 
All  substances,  the  cunning  chemist,  Time, 
Melts  down  into  that  liquor  of  my  life,  — 
Friends,  foes,  joys,  fortunes,  beauty,  aiftl  disgust,  — 
And  whether  I  am  angry  or  content, 
Indebted  or  insulted,  loved  or  hurt, 
All  he  distills  into  sidereal  wine, 
And  brims  my  little  cup ;  heedless,  alas  ! 
Of  all  he  sheds,  how  little  it  will  hold, 
How  much  runs  over  on  the  desert  sands. 
If  a  new  muse  draw  me  with  splendid  ray, 
And  I  uplift  myself  into  its  heaven, 
The  needs  of  the  first  sight  absorb  my  blood ; 
And  all  the  following  hours  of  the  day 
Drag  a  ridiculous  age. 

To-day,  when  friends  approach,  and  every  hour 
Brings  book,  or  star-bright  scroll  of  genius, 
The  little  cup  will  hold  not  a  bead  more, 
And  all  the  costly  liquor  runs  to  waste  ; 
Nor  gives  the  jealous  lord  one  diamond  drop, 
So  to  be  husbanded  for  poorer  days. 

It  is  not  manna  that  we  lack,  but  appetite  for  the  manna,  - — 
the  zest  for  food  that  shall  make  the  shining  gum  on  bushes 
seem  like  miraculous  meat."  And  each  generation  must  have  an 
appetite  of  its  own.  Hunger  is  not  vicarious.  We  cannot  eat 
and  drink  by  proxy.  We  have  lived  many  years :  the  habit  of 
living  has  become  inveterate  in  the  course  of  many  thousands  of 
years,  but  we  assemble  at  breakfast  each  morning  as  if  we  had 
never  done  so  before.  Yesterday's  dinner  satisfied  yesterday's 
hunger,  but  it  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  going  to 
market  as  usual.  Were  the  old  earth  to  excuse  herself  from 
producing  a  crop  this  season,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  pro- 
duced enough  last  year  to  supply  the  race,  the  race  would  take 
no  comfort  from  the  ancient  fidelity,  but  would  immediately' pale 
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and  perish.  We  cannot  lay  up  a  store  of  exercise  or  sleep* 
against  times  when  we  may  wish  to  stagnate  or  to  watch.  The 
manna  becomes  wormy  by  keeping.  Gold  and  silver,  hoarded 
by  people  who  propose  to  live  idle,  on  the  results  of  their  own 
or  others'  past  labor,  supports  lifelessness,  not  life. .  The  result 
of  feeding  on  it  is  laziness,  stupidity,  effeminacy.  The  metal  is 
dead  weight  on  the  will.  It  presses  mind  and  soul  into  the 
ground,  making  the  best  affections  to  be  food  for  loathsome 
things. 

•  The  finer  the  bread,  the  more  imperative  the  law  that  demands 
that  men  shall  pray  for  the  bread  before  they  can  have  it  Our 
modern  educators  are  bending  all  their  efforts  now  to  the  task  of 
stimulating  mind.  We  must  have  originality,  —  a  fresh  digestion. 
There  are  books  enough  ;  too  many.  Knowledge  is  so  common, 
information  so  cheap,  thought  so  familiar,  science  and  art  so 
facile  of  apprehension,  that  the  necessity  of  thinking  is  dispensed 
with.  Minds  are  becoming  mere  repeating  machines.  We  are 
getting  to  be  nothing  but  memories.  Genius  is  forestalled. 
Sydney  Smith  said  he  saw  no  more  reason  why  he  should  re- 
member all  the  old  books  that  had  made  him  learned  than  why 
he  should  remember  all  the  dinners  that  had  made  him  fat. 
Mental  and  physical  vigor  justified  both  literature  and  dinners. 
We  all  feel  that  a  fresh  mind,  a  fresh  criticism,  a  fresh  generali- 
zation, a  fresh  analysis,  a  fresh  idea,  is  worth  all  learning.  We 
would  bring  minds  into  contact  with  mind.  To  this  end  our 
object-teaching  for  the  young,  our  devices  of  music,  marching, 
drill,  rural  excursions,  to  keep  intelligence  keen.  We  encourage 
skepticism,  provoke  doubt,  tease  curiosity  into  action,  whip  the 
mind  up  to  the  duty  of  asking  its  own  questions,  and  seeking  its 
own  answers.  No  matter  how  absurd  the  questions  may  be  :  the 
putting  them  is  the  thing,  for  it  indicates  a  fresh  desire  for  food. 
It  denotes  power  of  assimilation.  It  brings  straight  before  us 
the  fact  that  here  is  vital  contact  between  a  mind  and  the  world 
it  lives  ip.  The  child  thinks ;  and  so  beautiful  is  this,  so  prom- 
ising, that,  for  the  sake  of  it,  we  pardon  eccentricity,  and  call  it 
genius.  The  man  who  shows  this  power  to  question  the  uni- 
verse ;  who  takes  for  granted  that  the  world  is  alive  and  quick 
with  thought ;  who  goes  out  in  faith,  expecting  to  find  it  spark- 
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ling  on  the  ground  ;  the  man  who  hits  on  a  new  idea,  or  who  sets 
an  old  idea  in  aftiew  light ;  who  discovers  a  new  fact  or  a  new 
relation  between  known  facts,  gets  on  the  trail  of  a  law,  ventures 
a  fresh  statement  of  an  event,  or  a  fresh  reading  of  a  character, 
who  even  coins  a  new  phrase,  suggests  a  new  definition,  starts  a 
new  illustration, — gains  immediate  fame. 

He  is  in  his  decree  a  revealer.  His  candle  does  for  the  world 
what  the  guide's  torch  does  for  the  visitor  to  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
- —  transforms  a  damp  cavern  into  a  crystal  grotto.  He  opens  a 
chink  for  the  great  sunshine.  He  introduces  us  intX  the  Great 
Presence.  A  single  physical  discovery,  like  that  of  chloric  ether, 
the  law  of  the  magnetic  current,  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
the  penciling  properties  of  the  sunbeam,  tells  us  how  truly 
original,  sufficient,  imperial  in  wealth  of  resources,  God  is ;  and 
how  effectual  is  every  kind  of  direct  approach  to  get  at  him. 
We  try  the  elastic  properties  of  india-rubber ;  and  a  host  of  new 
activities  flock  in,  each  bearing  a  harvest  of  civilization.  We  owe 
everything  to  study  at  first-hand.  The  intellectual  world  is 
richer  every  day;  but  the  explorer  must  come  every  day. 
Tycho,  Kepler,  and  Copernicus  lived  before  Newton  ;  but  it  was 
Newton's  eye  for  the  falling  apple  that  brought  their  fine  discov- 
eries into  use. 

Here,  then,  is  the  principle.  Revelation  waits  on  the  seer. 
God  does  not  send  revelation.  How  can  he  send  who  is  always 
present  ?  Whither  shall  he  send,  when  he  himself  is  everywhere  ? 
"  Apollo,"  says  the  Greek  fable,  "  challenged  Jove  to  shoot.  The 
sun  god  took  his  position,  dr^w  the  bow  string  to  his  ear,  and 
sent  a  shaft  to  the  very  edge  of  the  world.  Then  Jove  strode 
forward.  '  Where  shall  I  shoot  ? '  he  said.  '  There  is  no  room. 
I  am  everywhere :  I  cannot  drive  a  bolt  beyond  my  own 
circumference.' "  Why  should  hunger  be  the  one  thing  desired 
in  the  intellectual  world,  and  the  one  thing  dreaded  in  the  spirit- 
ual ?  Why  should  originality  be  the  friend  of  science,  and  the 
foe  of  faith  ?  Why  should  fresh  dealing'  with  the  universe  be 
welcomed  rapturously  when  material  and  social  interests  are 
concerned,  and  sorely  depreciated  when  the  concerns  of  the 
Jieart  are  at  stake  ?  Why  should  they  who  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  for  their  soul's  manna  be  spoken  of  as  silly  people,  whd 
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are  vainly;  trying  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  in  defiance  of  the 
regular  order  of  Providence  ?  Why  should  notfting  be  so  dan- 
gerous in  religion  as  discovery,  when  in  civilization  nothing  is  so 
safe  ?    Why  do  new  views  suggest  anything  rather  than  hope  ? 

If  anything  needs  be  fresh,  it  is  spiritual  apprehension.  No 
manna  so  quickly  spoils  from  keeping  as  the  manna  from  heaven. 
No  appetite  refuses  to  be  treated  vicariously,  jo  emphatically,  as 
the  soul's  appetite.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  no  appetite  is  so 
richly  rewarded  in  its  craving.  The  faiths  of  men  were  good 
faiths  in  theSr  time.  No  people  on  the  planet  ever  vitally  held 
beliefs  that  were  not  sufficient  for  them.  What  they  found  on 
the  ground,  and  ate,  nourished  them.  They  found  it  on  the 
ground  because  they  looked  for  it  on  the  ground. 

The  one  essential  quality  in  a  faith  is  reality.  It  must  be 
sincere  and  genuine.  It  must  be  one's  own.  Such  as  it  is,  it 
must  be  personal,  private,  original,  at  first-hand.  What  one's 
own  soul  eats,  feeds  one's  own  soul ;  not  what  generations  of 
souls  before  him  have  eaten.  He  must  he  hungry  for  himself 
"  Granted,"  we  hear  on  all  sides.  "  Granted,"  says  the  church- 
man. "  That  is  just  what  we  have  always  been  contending  for," 
cries  the  evangelical.  "  The  very  thing  we  insist  on,"  shouts  the 
sectarian.  "  None  can  believe  for  their  neighbors.  Religion  must 
be  strictly  a  personal  matter,  to  be  experienced  by  each  soul  for 
itself.  A  traditional  faith  is  no  faith."  Even  the  Romanist,  who 
reduces  the  function  of  spiritual  hunger  to  its  lowest  point, 
claiming  that  souls  may  be  fed  as  barnacles  are,  by  sticking  to 
the  sides  of  a  ship,  commands  th$  true  member  of  the  establish- 
ment to  open  his  mouth,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  take  in  the 
breaden  God.  But  the  God  is  a  wafer,  after  all.  He  is  the  idol 
of  the  Churchy  not  the  Lord  of  the  universe.  And  the  feast  that 
all  these  other  devotees  invite  us  to  is  the  meagre  communion- 
table of  a  sect,  not  the  All-Father's  banquet :  you  must  have  an 
appetite  for  their  theologic  fiction.  You  must  have  a  hunger  ; 
but  it  must  be  a  hunger  for  Christ.  You  must  have  personal 
faith  in  the  Eternal  Word  ;  but  it  is  the  Word  as  interpreted  by 
the  creed.  The  universe  we  are  to  come  face  to  face  with  is  the 
system  of  Luther  or  Calvin.  The  mind  we  are  to  draw  from  is 
the  mind  of  Scripture.    By  all  means  go  out  every  morning 
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for  your  manna,  but  be  careful  to  forage  within  the  inclosure 
of  the  denominational.     No  manna  falls  outside  of  the  fence. 

Now,  if  Christ  were  God,  if  the  Bible  were  the  Word,  if  the 
orthodox  system  were  nature's  system,  if  the  evangelical  uni- 
verse were  the  living  universe,  if  the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  the  regenerating  soul  of  the  world,  if  the  statements  of 
creed  and  Scripture  were  facts  of  the  universe,  we  should  make 
no  objection.  But  to  us  these  little  charts- and  orreries  feebly 
represent  the  firmaments  and  constellations.  Trie  fact  that 
millions  of  people  think  they  do  represent  them,  does  not  alter 
the  case.  We  are  perpetually  assured  that  Christianity,  under 
some  modification  of  its  evangelical  form,  is  the  manna  on  which 
all  souls  must  feed ;  and,  when  we  protest  that  we  do  not  see  the 
necessity,  we  are  reminded  of  the  millions  who  do  feed  on  it 
What  if  they  do  ?  Does  it  follow  that  all  must  ?  Must  I  be  a 
vegetarian  because  my  neighbor  is  a  dyspeptic  ?  Is  there  any 
rule  as  to  porridge  ?  And  may  it  not  be  a  question,  what  sort  of 
feeding  the  millions  get  ?  Do  they  show  themselves  well  fed  ? 
Are  they  robust  in  mind  ?  Is  their  heart  of  flesh  sound  and 
sweet  4  Have  their  souls  a  noble  human  amplitude  ?  What 
does  Christian  society  say  ?  What  answer  is  returned  by  the. 
laws  and  customs  of  the  communities  ?  What  says  charity  ? 
What  says  justice  ?  What  says  brotherly  love  ?  What  says 
poverty  and  crime  and  vice  ?  Is  character  tall  and  straight  and 
muscular  ? 

A  traveler  in  San  Francisco  describes  an  elaborate  banquet 
given  by  some  rich  Chinamen  in  honor  of  a  distinguished  guest, 
his  companion.  The  feast  was  prepared  and  served  in  the 
highest  style  of  Chinese  art  There  was  every  delicacy  that  the 
Chinese  palate  could  enjoy.  To  the  members  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  who  were  present,  it  was  a  festival  of  dainties  worthy  of 
the  Child  of  the  Sun.  Our  travelers  went  punctually  through 
the  courses,  with  due  decorum,  simpering  and  bowing,  and 
sucjung  ineffectual  chop-sticks.  But,  as  soon  as  politeness  would 
let  them  off,  they  escaped,  stepped  round  to  the  nearest  eating- 
bouse,  and,  half-famished,  ordered  a  beefsteak. 

This  fashion  of  living  in  all  periods  and  places  at  once  is  not 
conducive  to  power.    To  have  the  soul  in  Palestine,  and  the 
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brains  in  Boston ;  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the  worship 
in  State  Street ;  the  ethical  code  laid  up  in  Solomon's  Temple, 
and  the  morality  at  work  making  modern  societies ;  sentiments 
bound  up  in  the  New  Testament,  and  principles  dealing  with 
social  science  ;  imagination  walking  with  Jesus,  and  reason  look- 
ing up  political  economies, — is  not  wholesome.  We  cannot  live 
anywhere  in  fancy.  We  cannot  live  juiywhere  but  where  we  are • 
They  that  live  on  yesterday's  manna  do  not  live  to-day's  life. 
The  thoughts  it  nourishes  are  not  the  thoughts  we  can  work  on. 
It  nourishes  men  in  passive  qualities,  —  submission,  obedience 
to  consulted  authority,  self-distrust,  self-renunciation,  abdication 
of  purpose,  reason,  and  will  The  qualities  on  which  we  work 
are  independence,  courage,  enterprise,  endeavor,  freedom,  and  . 
nobleness  of  soul  The  social  elements  of  the  new  world  foster 
these  qualities  in  us,  and  just  in  proportion  as  people  partake  of 
these  elements  do  they  reject  the  food  the  churches  offer  them 
in  antique  jars. 

But  shall  all  the  faith  of  past  ages  go  for  nothing,  then  ?  Is 
all  this  collected  manna  of  no  account  ?  Must  we  begin  all  over 
again,  every  generation  of  us,  every  soul  of  us,  and  learn  the 
alphabet  of  faith  from  the  beginning ;  counting  ourselves  none 
the  richer  for  the  stores  of  belief  that  thousands  of  years  have 
been  laying  in  ? 

As  well  say  the  agriculture  of  ages  has  made  the  farmer's  . 
chance  of  a  crop  no  better.  As  well  say  the  experiments  of 
ages  have  done  nothing  to  lighten  the  artisan's  toil,  or  augment* 
his  profits.  The  faith  of  past  ages  has  demonstrated  the  efficacy 
of  faith.  The  bountifulness  of  the  old  supply  of  manna  encour- 
ages the  belief  that  new  supplies  will  be  forthcoming.  The 
accumulated  experience  of  mankind,  so  far  from  committing  us 
to  results  already  obtained,  commits  us  to  the  hopeful  task  of 
obtaining  fresh  results.  The  history  of  yesterday  guarantees  the 
hope  of  to-day.  If,  through  all  these  generations,  hungry  men, 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  under  all  social  conditions,  amid .  all 
peculiarities  of  blood  and  circumstance,  have  found  their  food  at 
need,  it  would  be  absurd  to  doubt  that  hungry  men  will  still,  as 
before,  be  fed. 

The  despondency  in  regard  to  the  future  of  faith  springs  from 
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an  error  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  faith.  It  is  a  vulgar  notion, 
that  beliefs  construct  the  mind,  that  sentiments  create  the  heart, 
that  religion  calls  the  soul  into  being :  as  if  one  were  to  say,  the 
food  creates  the  appetite ;  the  stomach  owes  its  existence  to 
the  harvest.  Does  not  the  hunger  bring  the  food  ?  Does  not 
the  stomach  lay  its  bidding  on  the  fertile  fields?  Religion  is 
child  of  the  heart,  not  parent  of  it.  Temple,  altar,  pulpit,  con- 
fession, music,  the  priest,  the  prophet,  came  at  the  summons  of 
a  feeling.  The  sacred  ark  floats  on  the  waves  of  emotion,  and 
rises  or  falls  with  its  tides.  The  living  mind  grows  beliefs  as  the 
living  tree  grows  leaves.  On  the  quick  soil  of  the  soul  sentiments 
bloom  like  flowers :  successive  flora  and  fauna  disappear,  but 
the  soil  remains.  The  gardener  does  not  abandon  his  orchard 
because  his  apple-trees  cease  to  yield.  Nor  will  the  earnest  man 
despond  because  he  sees  a  blight  falling  upon  the  standing  crops 
of  faith.  The  fields  are  extant  still :  the  remedy  is  cultivation  of 
them,  not  propping  up  of  the  trees.  As  long  as  the  heart  is  alive, 
harvests  of  some  sort  will  be  gathered.  In  seasons  of  darkness, 
the  revivalists  all  turn  out  with  their  lucifer  matches,  and  try  to 
set  the  dry  heart  aflame,  sure  that  the  great  fires  will  be  hot  to 
heat  the  world  as  soon  as  the  straws  feel  the  spark.  If  they  can 
light  a  fire  there,  they  are  sure  the  machinery  will  get  running. 
But  will  not  sunshine  light  up  the  heart  as  effectually  as  lucifer 
matches  ? 

The  superstition  is,  that  faith  depends  on  its  object.  Faith 
cmates  its  object ;  transforms  gum  into  manna.  How  various  the 
stuff  from  which  the  great  believers  have  fashioned  their  food  ! 
Not  the  same  in  substance  nor  in  form,  not  colored  by  the  same 
sunshine,  not  sweetened  by  the  same  atmosphere,  not  enriched 
by  the  same  soil,  has  been  the  bread  and  the  wine  on  which  the 
princely  souls  have  fed,  and  in  the  strength  of  which  they  have 
gone  many  days. 

Jesus,  a  Jew,  performed  his  brief  intense  labor  as  teacher,  re- 
former, martyr,  saint,  in  the  faith  in  his  own  immediate  commun- 
ion with  his  heavenly  Father ;  a  communion  so  instant  and  real 
that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  his  faith  in  God  and 

his  faith  in  himself. 

Paul,  an  Asiatic  Greek,  sustained  the  strength  that  made 
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an  apostle  through  shipwreck,  imprisonment,  scourge,  hatred  of 
strangers/  malice  of  countrymen,  on  the  idea  that  a  sinless  life 
abolished  the  grave,  and  carried  the  faithful,  on  the  airy  chariot 
of  a  glorified  body,  straight  to  the  abodes  of  light. 

JBorromeo,  the  Italian,  the  princely  prelate  and  saint  of  Milan, 
the  humblest  servant  of  his  generation,  the  evangelist  to  the 
poor,  the  deliverer  of  the  lost,  the  angel  of  mercy  in  the  plague; 
led  his  life  of  zeal  and  consecration,  sustained  by  a  thought 
which  neither  Jesus  nor  Paul  could  have  entertained  or  received,  \ 

—  the  fancy,  as  we  call  it,  that  the  sacramental  wafer  he  put  be- 
tween his  lips  was  the  real  substance  of  God. 

Luther,  the  German,  picked  up  his  crumbs  of  manna  on  a  soil 
where  Borromeo  would  have  found  nothing  but  sand.  His  work 
was  terrible  in  his  time.  He  needed  every  kind  of  power,  men- 
tal, moral,  spiritual  His  foe  was  that  vast  organization,  of 
which  Borromeo  was  a  distinguished  ornament  and  pillar,  and  be 
had  to  fight  it  on  every  field.  And  he  did  fight  it  with  an  energy 
we  glorify  yet  The  bread  he  ate  —  the  husks  some  call  it,  the 
chaff — was  the  conviction  that  his  individual  soul  was  the  organ 
of  communication  with  the  eternal  Christ  That  bread  would 
not  have  supported  Paul  a  day :  it  enabled  Luther  to  run,  and 
not  be  weary. 

The  scene  changes  to  a  new  world,  a  new  soil,  'climate,  atmos- 
phere. Channing  was  an  American.  He  is  the  initiator  of  a 
new  movement,  the  leader  of  a  new  exodus.  He,  too,  is  preacher, 
reformer,  saint,  and  in  a  way  that  would  have  made  Lutt^r 
gnash  his  teeth.  He  has  his  manna  What  is  it?  Manna 
which  all  the  old  saints  would  have:  trampled  into  the  mire  as  fit 
only  for  swine  ;  manna  which  the  greatest  of  the  apostles  would 
have  thrown  away  as  a  "  base  element."  The  dignity  of  human 
nature,  the  worth  of  natural  goodness,  the  preciousness  of  moral 
lifcerty,  —  "  filthy  rags  "  it  is  called  by  nine-tenths  of  Christendom 
to-day.     Do  men  who  eat  rags  toil  and  live  as  Channing  did  ? 

Take  another  name,  —  Theodore  Parker,  a  plant  from  New 
England's  rocky  soil.  He  went  out  in  the  morning,  and  gathered 
what  he  found  on  the  ground.  It  was  the  idea  that  human  na- 
ture was  sufficient  to  itself;  that  it  nee.ded  no  miraculously 
authenticated  revelation,  no  mediator,  intercessor,  nor  Saviour,  no 
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vicarious  redemption  from  wrath  ;  but  could  make  its  own  way, 
by  use  of  its  own  faculties,  to  the  heavenly  seats.  He  offers  his 
handful  of  manna  to  the  churches,  and  they  one  and  all  reject 
it  Protestants  of  every  name  and  school  declare  it  to  be  no 
food  at  all;  but  only  a  kind  of  glittering  pebble,  that  would  lie 
like  lead  on  the  stomach,  if  it  did  not  choke  the  fool  who  tried 
to  swallow  it.  But  on  that  food  Parker  led  the  life  of  a  hero, 
doing  the  work  of  four  men.  It  must  have  been  food  that  he 
ate. 

In  the  valley  of  Baca,  the  faithful  heart  makes  a  well.  You 
cannot  make  the  desert  so  barren  that  it  shall  go  starving :  take 
away  every  tree,  every  shrub,  every  green  thing,  it  will  still 
thrive.  There  is  fearful  talk  in  our  time  about  the  decline  of 
religion  ;  the  decay  of  churches  ;  the  destruction  of  creeds  ;  the 
prevalence  of  pantheism,  atheism,  materialism  ;  and  the  possible 
famishing  of  the  soul  at  no  distant  date.  If  Deity  were  a  defini- 
tion, if  the  scheme  of  salvation  were  the  scheme  of  the  universe, 
if  man's  formularies  were  God's  fidelity,  or  man's  liturgies  were 
God's  love,  the  peril  would  be  great.  But,  in  any  other  event, 
the  future  need  not  terrify.  Hearts  that  have  fed  on  highly 
spiced  food  till  their  natural  appetite  is  gone  may  choke  at  the 
plain  table  which  God  spreads.  But  healthy  hearts  will  eat,  and 
be  thankful.  Let  the  worst  come.  The  clouds  will  drop  down 
their  rain,  grain  will  grow,  fountains  will  sparkle,  and  man's 
blood  will  be  pure.  What  if  Romanism  be  a  superstition,  and 
Protestantism  a  failure?  what  if  Christ  be  lost  in  humanity,  and 
Christianity  be  a  spent  force  in  the  world  of  thought  and  cul- 
ture P  what  if  church  be  abandoned,  and  prophecy  fail,  and  tongues 
cease  ?  still  there  remains  the  wealthy  world  ;  still  there  remains 
the  hungry  heart. 

At  the  most,  you  can  but  destroy  the  conceptions  of  heaven, 
Heaven  itself  is  more  glorious  from  age  to  age.  Were  it  even 
necessary  to  give  up  every  popular  conception,  the  substance  of 
all  conceptions  endures.  "  The  nearer  the  bone,  the  sweeter  the 
meat."  They  get  most  of  God  who  lie  at  his  bosom.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  religion  itself  will  die,  being  but  a  con- 
fused massing  together  of  imagination,  intellect,  sensibility,  that 
prevents  each  from  attaining  its  proper  stature,  and  developing 
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its  characteristic  form.  There,  are  those  who  say  that  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  is  no  separate  faculty,  simple,  indestructible 
with  an  aim  and  an  object  of  its  own ;  but  is  merely  one  direc- 
tion of  common  sensibility,  subject  to  the  modification  and 
change  that  govern  all  the  motions  of  sensibility,  resolvable 
easily  into  natural  elements  of  moral  and  aesthetic  feeling.  There 
are  those  who  assert  that  religion  answers  to  a  transitory  mood, 
not  to  a  permanent  need  of  human  nature,  and  will  by  and  by 
yield  to  philosophy,  science,  art,  as  it  has  already  yielded  to  them 
in  the  experience  of  individuals  here  and  there.  There  are  those 
who  say  the  personal  God,  the  planning  providence,  the  individ- 
ual immortality,  are  but  relics  of  that  gorgeous  fresco  painting 
with  which  the  imagination  covered  the  bare,  hard  walls  of  the 
world. 

But,  were  it  even  so,  the  walls  would  remain  standing  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  wind.  The  little  children  would  be  hungry  for 
truth  and  love  and  consolation,  and  in  the  undecorated  halls  the 
daily  bread  would  still,  I  doubt  not,  be  broken.  The  harvest  will 
not'  perish  till  the  need  dies ;  and  the  need  will  die  only  in  our 
death.  Take  from  imagination  the  symbol  of  religion,  it  has  still 
the  more  intelligible  symbol  of  art.  Erase  from  the  heart  the 
sublime  legend  of  theology,  it  reads  in  clear  letters  the  heroic  and 
touching  tales  of  history.  Dispel  the  tremendous  mysteries  that 
have  warmed  and  glorified  the  bleak,  cloudy  regions  of  intelligence, 
the  mind  will  yet  have  the  pure  light  of  knowledge  to  read  by. 
The  dying  God  passes  from  the  scene ;  the  dying  saint  remains 
to  draw  hotter  tears  from  our  eyes.  The  Bible  settles  back  into 
literature :  the  original  manuscript  of  the  mind  is  discovered. 
To  admiration,  love,  enthusiasm,  objects  will  never  be  wanting. 
Charity  may  not  have  a  being  in  heaven  to  bestow  itself  upon, 
but  it  will  never  be  without  a  crowd  of  beings  on  earth.  Hope 
may  cease  to  cherish  anticipations  beyond  the  grave,  but  it  will 
have  a  boundless  field  this  side  of  it.  The  soul  may  no  more 
look  for  supernatural  grace  from  a  living  Christ,  but  it  will  draw 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  aid  and  comfort  from  the  heavenly 
places  of  its  own  experience.  Prayer  may  no  longer  ascend  to 
an  answering  Father,  but  aspiration  after  divine  things  will  be 
constant  as  ever.  With  its  God  it  will  always  seek  and  enjoy 
communion. 
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See  what  manna  the  Positivist  finds  in  what  we  deem  his  wil- 
derness.     He  is  supposed  to  be  living  intellectually  in  a  world 
of  sand,  swept  by  idle  and  blustering  blasts  of  disbelief.     To  him 
there  is  no  •sacred  grove,  no  solemn  temple,  no  priest,  no  prophet, 
no  altar.     The  world  has  for  him  no  conscious,  besetting,  nor  in- 
spiring God :  no  Providence  has  an  e^e  on  his  life.     Beyond  the 
grave  all  is  blank  for  him :  he  dissolves  with  his  organization. 
To  him  the  problems  of  theology  have  neither  use  nor  meaning : 
all  that  men  call  religion  he  daily  smiles  at  as  the  dream,  lovely 
or  distempered,  of  a  child  tossing  in  its  sleep.     His  universe  is 
the  play  of  organic  forces,  that  weave  their  web  about  him,  and 
weave  him  into  their  web.     A  cosmos  more  naked  it  would  be 
hard  to  fancy  ;  so  little  apparently  for  the  imagination,  so  little 
for  the  sentiment,  so  little  for  the  heart,  so  little  for  the  craving, 
worshiping  soul !     Yet  see :   his  hungry  heart  sits  down  to  a 
feast  that  makes  the  ordinary  board  of  Christendom  look  cheap. 
In  the  absence  of  a  personal  God,  the  total  of  humanity  assumes 
that  prerogative.     In  default  of  a  Providence,  the  living  race  be- 
comes a  warm  providence  to  him,  besetting  him  behind  and  be- 
fore, and  laying  its  friendly  hand  upon  him ;  a  presence  never  to 
be  escaped,  a  spirit  never  to  be  eluded.     The  hope  of  individual 
immortality  deceasing,  he  looks  and  labors  for  an  immortality  of 
influence  on  his  kind,  coming  to  life  over  and  over  again  in 
others.     The  reconciliation  of  human  interests  more  than  satis- 
fies the  old  longing  for  atonement  that  tormented  the  genera- 
tions of  Christendom.      Endeavor  after  worthy  fellowship  with 
noblest  men  and  women  abundantly  feeds  the  passion  of  prayer. 
The  world  of  human  relationship  supplies  all  that  emotion,  affec- 
tion, charity,  conscience,  need  ;  and,  as  he  contemplates  enthusi- 
astically the  beautiful  order  thkt  science  reveals  to  him,  he  be- 
comes as  devoutly  rapt,  as  lovingly  absorbed,  as  did  ever  a  Saint 
Bernard  or  a  Saint  Francis.     He  gets  more  out  of  the  ground 
than  most  get  out  of  the  skies :  for  he  gets  all  that  he  wants ; 
and,  of  all  the  men  I  know,  none  want  more  or  more  clamorously 
than  he.     He  does  not  thank  me  for  my  pity  or  my  consolation. 
He  is  consoled :  he  is  at  peace. 

The  living  heart  cannot  be  unhappy.     The  dead  heart  cannot 
be  otherwise.    It  is  my  fortune  to  know  some  of  the  best-reputed 
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unbelievers  of  the  day ;  and  among  them  all  there  is  not  one  who 
seems  weary,  desponding,  or  sick  of  heart  .  People  less  troubled 
with  misgivings,  less  vexed  with  doubts,  people  more  hopeful, 
trusting,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  ;  people"  more  truthful  or  sin- 
cere, braver  in  battle,  firmer  in  endurance,  sweeter  in  sorrow, 
more  patient  in  tribulatioif,  there  are  not  I  may  wonder  at  it, 
but  I  must  confess  it  Take  the  more  earnest  class  of  scientific 
men,  the  finer  of  the  philosophic  class,  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  Spiritualists,  they  are  all  alight  A  table  is  spread  for  them 
in  the  wilderness.  Their  cup  runneth  over.  To  come  into  their 
company  is  to  come  into  a  new  intellectual  world,  so  full  and  liv- 
ing that  it  almost  takes  away  our  breath.  The  last  harvest  of 
natural  piety  is  ever  the  richest;  the  last  interpretation  of  the 
good  heart  is  for  it  the  truest  Christian  people  everywhere  cheer 
their  souls  with  the  hymns  that  gushed  out  of  hearts  that  no 
longer  drank  at  the  fountains  of  Christian  salvation :  the  pure 
water  of  the  natural  spring  is  so  much  sweeter  than  the  liquid 
that  has  been  kept  in  skins. 

The  secret  is  a  perfectly  natural  treatment  of  the  problems  of 
experience, —  to  bring  a  fresh  appetite  to  the  world:  keep  the 
heart's  hunger  simple,  and  you  will  keep  the  heart's  garner  full. 

The  last  age  shines,  the  next  with  hope  is  seen  ; 
To-day  slinks  poorly  off,  unmarked  between  : 
Yet  past  nor  future  richer  secret  folds, 
O  friendless  present,  than  thy  bosom  holds. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 


THE   PIETY  OF  PANTHEISM. 

AS   ILLUSTRATED    IN   HINDU  PHILOSOPHY  AND   FAITH. 

BV   SAMUEL  JOHNSON.  * 

IN  these  days  we  are  all  seeking  Absolute  Religion.  *  But  this 
is  surely  in  the  very  fibre  of  the  soul,  and  has  been  germi- 
nating in  every  vital  form  of  faith.  What  we  want  is  simply  the 
largest  and  most  liberal  recognition  of  human  nature. 

TREATMENT    OF  .HISTORICAL    RELIGIONS. 

How,  then,  are  the  great  historical  religions  to  be  treated  ? 
Christianity  expects  to  absorb  them,  to  sink  their  distinctive 
sacred  names  and  symbols  in  its  own.  But  this  is  not  insight, 
nor  philosophy,"  nor  authority.  It  is  the  mere  demand  of  the 
spiritual  monopolist,  who  depreciates  with  contempt  that  truth  of 
another's  earning,  which  at  least  implicitly  contains  his  own.  It 
is  not  becoming  in  Christianity  to  set  itself  over  againsr  Judaism 
and  Heathenism  ;  and  then  institute,  in  its  own  behalf,  such  ex- 
clusive claims.  As  one  of  the  historical  religions,  Christianity  is 
fragmentary  and  imperfect,  like  the  rest,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  modern  civilization  as  a  whole.  Only  error  and  dis- 
pute can  come  of  this  confusion  of  terms.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  civilization  is  the  result  of  the  whole  experience 
of  mankind,  whereof  this  concentration  on  the  person  of  Jesus, 
which,  whether  in  its  recognized  or  heretical  forms,  constitutes 
the  distinctive  essence  of  Christianity,  is  but  a  fragment.  And, 
however  portable  this  form  of  concentrated  religion  may  seem 
to  its  advocates,  it  has  really  no  exclusive  fitness  to  become  the 
religious  currency  of  mankind.  It  has  had  little  success  outside 
the  Aryan  family  of  nations,  and  even  here  is  giving  way  to  a 
freer  Theism.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  Oriental  world 
are  not  destined  to  bow  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  accept  Chris- 

•Report  of  an  Addreu  at  Horticultural  Hall,  March 
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tian  symbolism.  The  very  fact  that  Christianity  makes  exclusive 
claims  for  a  central  person,  to  say  nothing  of  creeds  or  sects, 
proves,  that,  with  all  its  good,  it  is  not  fitted  to  be  the  universal 
religion  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than  to  expect  civ- 
ilizations thousands  of  years  old  to  exchange  their  ancestral 
Scriptures  and  personal  idealizations  for  those  of  other  races. 
To  escape  their  own  idolatries  of  this  kind  is  to  be "  freed  into 
that  Absolute  Religion  in  which  principles  take  the  place  of 
all  such  Jimitations  and  foreclosures.  Jews,  Hindus,  Chinese,  : 
are  not  destined  to  become  Christian.  The  Spirit  has  something 
better  in  store  for  mankind  than  to  hang  fast  on  one  historical 
name.  The  various  religions,  like  the  various  races,  are  brought 
together  at  last  to  rebuke  conceit  of  special  claims,  to  make 
application  of  the  same  divine  truth  of  natural  democracy  to 
history  and  faith  which  America  is  applying  so  radically  to  polit- 
ical and  social  relations,  and  in  a  word  to  secure  the  largest, 
freest,  noblest  appreciation  of  God  in  Man.  To  stand  where 
this  appreciation  is  possible  is  the  first  of  duties  for  all  who 
would  find  a  philosophy  of  religion  worthy  the  time,  and  in 
harmony  with  its  practical  opportunities  and  demands.  His 
discourse  was  a  fragment  of  the  fruit  of  many  years'  study  in 
this  direction  ;  and  he  presented  it,  not  with  the  claim  of  having 
fathomed  a  topic  which  our  largest  scholarship  does  but  open, 
but  with  the  claim  of  speaking  on  the  theme  we  can  least  afford 
to  forget.  The  soul  is  the  greatest  of  all  themes,  and  his  dis- 
course was  of  thinkers  and  seers  who  could  think  and  dream 
only  of  the  soul.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  exalt  Hinduism  at  ' 
the  expense  of  what  is  true  or  good  in  Christianity,  but  simply 
to  pay  to  justice  a  debt  not  generally  allowed,  nor  even  irtiagined, 
to  be  due. 

THEISM    THE    NATURAL    FAITH     OF     MAN. 

The  speaker  would  never  forget  how  profoundly  the  Druidical 
Stonehenge  impressed  him  by  its  testimony  to  Theism  as  the 
natural  faith  of  man.  The  circle  is  the  integer  of  form.  It  is 
everywhere  repeated  in  nature  and  experience :  it  crowns  the 
universe  with  consent.  And  there  on  the  round  plain,  where 
nothing  met  the  eye  but  the  sweep  of  its  self-re-entering  lines, 
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the  rude  worshiper  had  built  his  colossal  altar  in  its  image, 
even  out  of  the  natural  stones,  without  cement,  almost  without 
art  In  her  half- conscious  child,  Nature  had  spoken  her  central 
word  :  "  Greater  than  the  many  is  the  One" 

The  Polytheism  of  the  ancient  world  covered  a  deeper  faith  in 
a  Supreme  One,  the  germ  of  which  is  unfolding  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  social  growth.  The  rudest  worship  represents  not  only 
the  many  instincts  of  the  worshiper,  but  the  one  personal 
identity,  also,  which  is  obscurely  felt  behind  them'all.  Poet,  phi- 
losopher, and  saint,  are  blended  in  the  wonder  and  awe  of  the 
child.  The  soul  is  clearer-sighted  than  the  understanding,  and 
anticipates  Unity,  the  marvelous  sum  of  science.  In  all  the  old 
religions,  we  trace  this  sense  of  a  Supreme  Unity.  Their  deities 
are  but  forms  of  Deity  ;  but  to  find  it  in  its  utmost  absolutism 
we  must  appreciate  the  Aryan  Hindu,  and  his  passion  for  pure 
thought  in  its  ultimates.  All  forms  of  the  conception  were 
involved  in  the  fullness  of  his  idea,  "  Spirit  alone  is  this  All" 
And  all  names  by  which  man  has  ever  expressed  his  sense  of 
Infinite  Power  and  Good  were  given  to  this  One  Soul  of  the 
Universe.  Even  the  Rig  Veda,  more  than  three  thousand  years 
old,  points  back  to  an  earlier  theism  ;  and,  with  its  interchange- 
'  able  gods,  each  absorbing  the  rest,  and  able  to' stand  for  the 
whole,  is  transfused  with  the  sentiment  of  unity.  It  is  Panthe- 
istic and  Theistic  at  once. 

THE    WORSHIP    OF    THE    ABSOLUTE. 

The  poet-philosophers,  who  wrote  the  Upanishads  many  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  sought  to  express  Unconditional  Being  as 
the  ground  of  all  thinking  and  believing.  When  they  spoke  of 
Deity  as  "  It "  and  "  That,"  they  were  but  refusing  to  limit  God 
by  human  conditions.  The  neuter  Brahm  was  neuter  only  be- 
cause transcending  all  sex.  Brahm  meant  the  Absolute  Real ; 
and  this  is  repeated  in  different  forms  through  the  ages  and  in  all 
religions.  Without  such  a  basis  of  absoluteness  to  rest  on, 
there  is  no  sanction  for  morals,  no  proper  recognition  of  the 
eternal  and  divine.  Yet  in  religions  of  Shemitic  descent  the 
energy  of  personal  exclusiveness  is  apt  to  override  and  subjei 
it    And  there  is  especial  need  of  this  final  appeal  to  the  Imper- 
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sonal,  not  as  the  Unintelligent,  but  as  the  Universal  and  Sub- 
stantial, to  offset  the  idolatry  of  specific  Will  and  Purpose 
which  Christianity  has  derived  from  its  Shemitic  origin.  We 
must  go  behind  such  specific  forms,  and  affirm  that  Truth,  Right, 
Intelligence,  are  God.  Principles  are  real,  not  nominal  The 
absolute  is  not  empty ;  the  impersonal  is  sacred  ;  truth  is  its 
own  authority.  The  man-worship  and  work-worship  of  Chris- 
tendom is  as  one-sided  as  the  absorption  of  the  Hindu  in  his 
dream  of  the.  Absolutely  Real  Our  practical  ideal  is  yet  to  be 
debtor  to  the  Oriental  dream.  That  scrimping  of  the  divine 
within  {he  face  of  one  idealized  man,  which  passes  for  saving 
faith,  shows  what  need  there  is  of  the  abstractions  and  univer- 
salities of  pure  thought  These  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the 
recognition  of  principles  as  the  spirit  of  love  is  to  their  applica- 
tion ;  a  truth,  which,  if  not  almost  unknown  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church,  is  at  least  the  sum  of  heresy.  Yet,  heresy  as 
it  is,  it  holds  the  guaranty  of  freedom  and  progress  for  these 
Western  races,  which  ran  interpret  it  by  a  practical  energy  and 
resource  unknown  to  the  Eastern  world. 

SPIRITUAL  PANTHEISM. 

Th'e  Upanishads  show  that  Life  and  Love  were  bound  to  enter 
into  this  conception  of  Deity.  —  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
Spiritual  Pantheism,  because  it  absorbs  all  in  God,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  belief  in  individual  existences.  It  simply  declares 
that  their  essential  life  is  one  in  God,  and  that  they  must  not  be 
held  to  be  outside  and  separate  from  their  real  being.  Nor  does 
it  identify  Deity  with  the  mere  sum  of  these  distinct  existences. 
When  unity  emerges  for  the  thought,  even  out  of  a  combination 
of  physical  parts,  it  is  always  as  a  new  or  higher  substance.  Fire 
is  more  than  the  flint  and  steel ;  the  salt,  than  acid  and  base. 
Much  more  is  the  spiritual  unity  in  which  the  Pantheist  is 
absorbed  felt  as  independent  of  elements  and  parts,  as  tran- 
scending all  it  contains.  The  Bhagavadgita  and  other  Hindu  reli- 
gious writings  teach  that  Brahma  transcends  as  well  as  absorbs 
all  beings.  This  idea  which  pervades  them,  that  man  is  of  one 
nature  with  what  he  worships,  —  this  surrender  to  the  whole  of 
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being,  so  that  self  was  not  distinguished  from  it,  —  is  not  analy- 
sis, nor  science,  nor  Hebrew  fear,  nor  Christian  prayer,  nor 
Greek  self-assertion,  nor  modern  self-dissection :  but  it  is  the 
eternal  poet,  child,  saint,  lover,  in  man  ;  and  that  will  be  a  closer 
walk  with  truth  which  shall  teach  us  that  here  is  no  self-deification, 
but  the  very  spirit  by  which  self-deification  is  to  be  escaped. 
"  Whoso  knows  truth  becomes  truth,"  was  the  sum  of  this 
philosophy,  as  it  was  with  Plato  and  Spinoza,  and  the  old 
Hebrew  "  Wisdom."  It  is  not  pride  of  understanding,  but  sin- 
cerity of  mind.  To  Know  is  not  divorced  from  To  Be,  either  in 
the  simplest  or  the  highest  worship.  Intenser  faith,  will,  love, 
are  always  thus  lost  in  their  ideal  purpose,  and  subject  and 
object  are  one. 

IMMORTALITY. 

Hindu  philosophy  is  full  of  questionings  into  the  mystery  of 
Being  ;  and  the  questions  are  invariably  answered  by  affirmations  ( 
of  the  reality  and  eternity  of  Spirit.  "  The  wise  does  not  speak 
of  anything  else.  His  sport  is  in  the  soul ;  his  love  and  action 
are  in  the  soul."  In  the  story  of  Nachiketas,  the  secret  of  im- 
mortality is  wrested  from  death  itself  by  the  seeker,  who  will 
take  no  other  boon  from  the  mysterious  power  than  this,  which 
death  is  most  unwilling  to  bestow.  The  answer  is  given  in  a 
few  sublime  sentences,  revealing  the  eternal  essence  of  spiritual 
being  ;  "  not  to  be  learned  by  knowledge,  nor  by  understanding, 
nor  the  study  of  sacred  books,  but  to  be  obtained  by  the  soul  by 
which  it  is  desired.  One's  soul  reveals  its  own  truth."  This 
philosophy  did  not  trouble  itself  to  demonstrate  immortality  by 
mere  proofs,  physical  or  otherwise,  of  continued  existence  after 
death  ;  but  it  is  full  of  the  higher  forms  of  evidence.  "  To  know 
God,  to  know  one's  self  as  one  with  real  Being,"  —  this  was  im- 
mortality, and  this  the  evidence  also.  And  is  not  this,  in  fact,  the 
only  adequate  evidence  ?  How  can  we  ever  know  ourselves  im- 
mortal but  by  experience  of  what  is  imperishable,  and  by  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  one  with  it  ?  "  To  know  thyself  immortal," 
said  Goethe  also,  "  live  in  the  Whole."  The  various  forms  in 
which  the  Hindus  conceived  this  purely  spiritual  evidence  were 
referred  to.    The  Sankhya  philosophy  proves  it  from  the  effort 
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we  make  to  liberate  ourselves  from  the  senses ;  the  Vedanta, 
from  the  reality  of  all  spirit ;  the  Brahmanas  and  Upanishads, 
from  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  soul ;  and  a  Vedic  Hymn, 
from  the  fact  of  death  itself  The  sense  of  self-conscieus  indi- 
viduality after  death  was  nowise  lost,  though  it  did  not  stand  out 
definitely,  as  self-consciousness  never  does  to  the  contemplative 
imagination. 

MAYA. 

• 

Maya,  or  Illusion,  was  the  term  by  which  the  sense  of  tran- 
siency in  all  things,  of  masking  and  disguise  of  the  One  by  the 
Manifold,  was  expressed.  This  was  the  oldest  solution  and  mastery 
of  evil.  "  Things  are  not  really  so :  'it  is  only  that  I  see  them  so 
for  the  moment"  Modern  science  comes  back  to  the  same  ides 
of  illusion  in  its  protean  dance  of  forces.  And  does  jiot  the* 
#  world,  as  matter  of  experience,  mock  our  stable  meanings  ?  Is 
gold  money  when  it  is  tied  round  a  drowning  man's  waist,  and  sinks 
him  ?  Are  the  shrewd  shrewd  when  the  financial  storm  sweeps 
down  the  giants  of  commerce  ?  There  is  room  for  Maya  still. 
Who  sees  the  world  as  it  is  ?  —  And  Maya  is  still  the  true  solution 
of  evil.  If  sin  and  sorrow,  and  wrong  and  loss,  are  not  to  change 
their  aspect  as  we  look  back  on  them  from  a  higher  point,  then 
what  are  hope  and  growth  and  Providence  ?  Read  between  the 
lines,  —  read  loss  as  gain,  fate  as  freedom,  failure  as  success, 
death  as  life.  To  recognize  illusion  is  still  the  path  to  reality.  — 
Creation,  though  declared  by  the  Hindus  to  be  illusion,  yet  was 
said  to  have  its  substance  in  divine  intent.  Their  idea,  that  God 
created  the  world  by  a  thought,  gave  deeper  hold  for  the  imma- 
nence of  Spirit  than  the  Hebrew  idea  that  he  called  it  into 
being  by  a  word,  sent  forth  as  from  his  mouth.  The  one  is 
a  seed  of  alienation,  as  the  other  is  a  seed  of  trust.  The  She- 
mitic  idea  gave  greater  intensity  to  the  sense  of  shortcoming  and 
moral  awe  ;  but  resulted  also  in  the  debasing  theologies  Qf  Chris- 
tendom, which  no  futile  bridge-work  of  mediatorial  or  atoning 
Christhood  can  redeem.  The  sum  of  all  is  that  Monotheism, 
superior  in  energy,  must  widen  into  Pantheistic  hospitality  and 
freedom. 
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PANTHEISTIC    IDEA   OF   GOD. 

The  speaker  read  several  extracts  to  show  that  the  Pantheis- 
tic idea  of  God  was  full  of  the  highest  spirituality,  was  capable 
of  freedom,  morality,  prayer,  and  sacrifice,  and  nowise  involved 
the  desire  of  self-annihilation  in  its  devotees  ;  a  charge  which  has 
been  unjustly  made  against  all  mystics.  To  abide  in  "  the  Spirit 
that  is  without  strife,  decay,  death,  or  fear,"  was  the  substance  of 
the  Hindu's  yearnings  ;  thus  to  escape  what  he  called  the  return 
to  births,  the  bonds  of  action,  and  the  illusion  of  separate  being. 

HINDU   ASCETICISM. 

All  the  earnestness  and.  spirituality  of  this  faith  could  not  save 
it  from  ascetic  extravagance  and  renunciation  of  the  visible 
world.  But  faith  in  the  practical  uses  of  this  world  is  not  the 
gift  of  any  Oriental  religion :  we  do  not  owe  it  to  Judaism,  nor 
even  to  Christianity.  The  former  has  done  little  to  bring  out 
these  capacities :  the  latter,  in  the  person  of  its  founder,  pro- 
nounced the  world  under  doom  of  speedy  destruction.  We  owe 
it  mainly  to  Greek  liberty  and  Roman  law,  to  modern  science 
and  art,  the  circulation  of  thought,  and  the  intercourse  of  races. 
It  was  much  for  the  Hindus,  with  their  absence  of  social  oppor- 
tunity, to  protest  so  energetically  as  they  did  against  the  power 
of  the  senses  in  their  torrid  clime  ;  and  to  affirm,  even  in  their 
most  fantastic  disciplines,  that  Thought  shall  master  Things. 
Even  the  Hindu  Yogi  and  the  Christian  Pillar-saint  have  chosen 
their  own  realm  :  to  their  thought  they  are  masters, 

SCOPE   OF    HINDU    PANTHEISM. 

The  speaker  showed  that  this  faith  in  the  rights  of  mind  over 
matter,  which  in  its  lowest  forms  becomes  asceticism  and  magic, 
is  the  germ  of  the  intellectual  grasp  of  the  Indo-European  race ; 
and  that  types  of  the  deepest  philosophical  and  religious  systems 
of  the  West,  as  also  of  the  purer  Theism  to  come,  were  discov- 
erable in  the  utterances  of  these  Hindu  seers,  who  believed  the 
Infinite  ever  accessible  to  the  seeker;  and  whose  liberty  of 
speculation  at  least  was  unlimited,  however  imperfect  their 
knowledge  of  true  social  relations  and  laws. 
7 
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THE   SANKHYA    PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Sankhya  system  of  philosophy,  founded  by  Kapila,  Was 
distinguished  from  the  Vedanta  belief,  of  which  he  had  been 
speaking  hitherto,  as  showing  the  capacity  of  the  Hindu  mind 
for  healthful  re-action  against  an  excessive  devotion  to  unity,  and 
the  disparagement  of  individual  distinctions  and  liberty.  Kapila 
affirmed  that  the  soul  could  not  really  be  bound  by  blind  outward 
forces,  even  when  it  seemed  to  be  so ;  and  that  there  is  in  every 
one,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  lifted  above  the  possibility  of  sub- 
jection to  evil,  watching  and  waiting  its  hour,  inviolate  and  inde- 
feasible, a  principle  of  imperishable  purity  and  freedom,  a  wit- 
ness and  seer ;  and  that  to  know  this,  and  earn  the  knowledge 
by  the  surrender  of  every  lower  design,  was  liberation.  That 
Kapila  taught  this  on  the  authority  of  pure  reason,  and  appealed 
to  reason  alone  in  proof  of  it,  was  an  achievement  for  all  ages 
and  religions  to  respect  The  Sankhya  philosophy  made  protest 
against  Bibliolatry  in  the  name  of  reason,  and  even  the  Vedanta 
declared  that  the  wise  man  throws  aside  the  Veda  when  he  has 
done  with  it,  "  as  he  who  seeks  grain  the  chaff'1  Kapila  has 
been  unjustly  called  an  atheist.  He  objects  to  an  Iswara  or 
Lord  only  in  the  sense  in  which  all  rationalists  object  to  a  sup- 
posed Providence  which  interferes  with  the  movement  of  law, 
and  to  a  God  who  works  for  his  own  glory.  And  Kapila  was  not 
teaching  a  religion,  but  a  system  of  analytic  philosophy.  The 
Sankhya  is  a  criticism  rather  than  a  confession  of  faith.  Out  of 
this  intellectual  protest  nevertheless  came  the  purest  Theism, 
and  the  most  practical  humanity  in  Oriental  history ;  the  Theis- 
tic  Sankhya  and  Karma  Yoga  of  the  Bhagavadgita,  and  the  pure 
caste-free  democracy  and  boundless  brotherhood  of  Buddhism, 
the  "  law  of  mercy  for  all." 

THE   BHAGAVADGITA. 

The  speaker  gave  a  brief  account  of  this  very  ancient  philo- 
sophical poem,  one  of  the  grand  immortal  forms  in  religious  litera- 
ture, one  of  the  eternal  words  of  the  Spirit  in  man.  If  it  is  Pan- 
theism, it  is  also  Theism  ;  the  fusion  and  the  bloom  of  Hindu 
thought. 
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THE   DEMAND   OF   THE   AGE. 

Goethe  said,  "I  cannot  be  contented  with  but  one  way  of 
thinking.  As  artist  and  poet,  I  am  Polytheist :  as  naturalist,.  I  am 
Pantheist."  And  the  Hindu  Brahma,  in  many  respects  at  least, 
hints  the  demand  of  this  maturer  age  for  unity  in  a  more  genial 
and  inclusive  sense  than  has  been  heretofore  recognized  in  its 
faith.  Its  philosophy  demands  unity  of  subject  with  object ;  its 
imagination  wants  the  play  of  Deity  through  all  forms  and  forces  ; 
its  piety  and  humanity  must  be  more  than  recognition  —  they 
must  be  expression  —  of  the  Eternally  Good  and  True  ;  its  God 
must  be  more  than  Creator,  must  be  inmost  Essence  and  Life. 
The  Shemitic  specialty  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  was  a  Theism 
unreconciled  with  Pantheism.  Even  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with 
all  its  Greek  and  Oriental  elements,  limits  the  Divinfe  Imma- 
nence by  centering  it  within  a  constructed  ideal  Jesus  as  the 
"  Word  made  Flesh."  And  all  later  forms  of  Pantheism,  poetic 
or  philosophical,  are  real  and  free,  just  in  proportion  as  they 
escape,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  those  artificial  historic  cen- 
tres which  constitute  them  distinctively  Christian,  Mohammedan, 
or  Jewish,  into  the  "  One  Soul  of  All." 

TRUE   MEANING   OF   SPIRITUAL   PANTHEISM. 

There  is  very  little  understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of  Pan- 
theism by  those  who  assail  it  just  as  the  terms  "Myth"  and 
"Transcendentalism"  were  assailed  twenty-five  years  ago.  If 
Pantheism  is  a  philosophy  that  sinks  the  spirit  in  the  senses,  or 
confounds  Creator  with  creation,  then  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
this  aspiration  of  the  Hindu  seers.  The  very  sense  of  mystery 
leads  us  everywhere  up  into  tne  absolute  unity  of  all  life  in  the  In- 
finite Life,  and  the  only  practical  solution  of  evil  is  in  the  Abso- 
lute Good.  Undoubtedly  common  sense  is  sacred,  and  its  in- 
stincts are  not  to  be  ignored.  But  alas  for  us  if  our  prayers 
open  to  us  no  higher  organs  of  vision  than  our  eyes  or  under- 
standing ;  if  the  ships,  railroads,  and  dollars,  and  even  the  woes 
and  sins  of  the  world,  do  not  sometimes  vanish  and  melt  before 
us  into  the  infinite  glory  and  love ! 
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Such  a  doctrine  might  seem  to  many  to  be  Fatalism,  and 
destructive  to  the  mora!  sense.  But  a  religion  without  fate  is 
unsound.  Fate  ought  to  mean,  not  what  is  desperately  bad,  but,  ' 
what  is  impregnably  certain.  Truth  is  Fate.  Laws  of  the  soul 
are  Fate.  If  organization  is  fate,  then  also  is  the  best  fated, 
beyond  descent  and  organization,  to  every  one,  by  his  own  nature 
and  the  good  that  inspheres  the  world.  A  God  whose  sway  is 
not  Fate  is  not  venerable.  His  purpose  does  not  round  his  uni- 
verse, and  save  it.  Theism  without  Fate  is  Atheism ;  and 
Atheism  (so  called),  yet  with  justice  for  Fate,  is  Theism,  though 
it  refuse  the  name.  This  does  not  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
but  places  that  freedom  in  the  recognition  of  the  laws  of  man's 
own  nature.  The  saint  and  the  hero  are  fatalists  ;  and  Hindu, 
like  other  Pantheism,  is  not  irreconcilable  with  moral  energy. 
The  speaker  in  this  connection  referred  to  Spinoza,  Fichte,  the 
so-called  "  Friends  of  God  "  in  the  middle  ages,  and  others.  The 
Bhagavadgita,  Ramayana,  Hitopadesha,  and  other  works,  abound 
in  passages  illustrating  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  heroic  love. 

SCIENCE    AND     PANTHEISM. 

The  Hindu  religious  sense  was  not  analytic,  but  contemplative. 
With  the  Greek  and  the  Teuton,  the  understanding  becomes 
developed,  and  the  finite  comes  to  its'  rights.  It  is  needless  to 
enlarge  on  the  gain.  But  there  are  drawbacks  on  this  side  also. 
And,  while  for  the  cunning  workmanship  of  the  universe  men  are 
all  eyes,  the  immanent  Spirit  recedes  from  their  thoughts.  An 
outside  Deism,  oscillating  between  the  Paleys  and  the  Voltaire** 
knows  God  only  as  one  knows  an  architect  from  his  bouse,  or  a 
watchmaker  from  his  watch.  The  universe  thus  becomes  a 
stark  machine :  God  is  only  seen  behind  it,  not  in  it  But  in  this 
way  God  will  never  be  found  ;  and  science  is  learning  that  the 
mystery  of  the  unfathomable  life,  the  immediate  energy  of  intel- 
ligence, cannot  be  thus  exorcised  out  of  law  and  form.  So 
science  is  destined  to  bring  fresh  tributes  to  the  earlier  mystic 
devotion,  clothing  it  in  a  new  wisdom  in  things  practical  and 
natural ;  allowing  nothing  distinctively  "  miraculous,"  since  De 
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ity,  as  in  that  oJd  Pantheistic  piety,  energizes  in  all.  To  centre 
the  Spirit  in  one  historical  person,  to  see  God  not  in  nature  and 
history,  but  behind *it  only,  or  entering  it  once  on  a  time,  —what 
is  this  but  sarcophagus  and  shroud  ?  Let  us  dream  rather,  with 
the  Hindu  Pantheists,  that  God  is  here,  is  All.  Science  and 
Freedom  will  adequately  supplement  that  ancient  insight  to-day 
with  practical  life  and  power. 

TRANSMIGRATION    AND    INCARNATION. 

The  speaker  referred  briefly  to  these  two  Hindu  doctrines, 
and  described  the  Avatars  of  Vishfiu,  not  confined  to  one  age  or 
person,  and  always  for  benevolent  ends.  Both  these  Oriental 
beliefs  were  the  results  of  a  re-action  of  nature  against  the  stren- 
uous attempt  made  to  extirpate  the  senses  from  religion.  They 
are  evidences  that  men  cannot  make  the  living  universe  flow  into 
the  divine  life  without  recognizing  the  divine  life  as  flowing  into 
and  through  the  living  universe.  The  belief  in  Transmigration 
was  the  earliest  combination  of  the  intuitions  of  immortality  and 
moral  sequence,  with  that  mystic  sense  of  the  unity  of  all  exist- 
ence which  is  the  germinal  point  of  the  highest  religion.  The 
belief  in  Incarnation  meant  simply  that  God  is  in  the  universe* 
not  as  abstraction,  but  as  life  ;  and  it  has  as  many  forms  as  there 
are  religions.  The  highest  form  is  that  of  an  Incarna  ion  in 
Man  ;  which  also  is  found  in  all  historical  religions  in  forms  more 
or  less  complete.  So  is  t&at  of  Incarnation. as  personal  Saviour. 
But  we  are  advancing  into  still  broader  forms  of  the  idea,  —such 
as  God  manifest  in  the  conscience  and  affections  of  man ;  and 
in  the  social  man,  or  Humanity  itself,  developed  in  the  individual 
and  race  as  it  never  could  have  been  in  any  Christ  .in  the  past. 
The  aspiration  never  dies  out  in  man,  because  God  and  the  Soul 
are  essentially  one. 

THE    BRAHMO    SOMAJ    AND    FREE   RELIGION. 

• 

After  this  glance  at  Hindu  philosophy  and  faith  in  its  better 
forms,  we  cannot  wonder  that  to-day,  as  years  ago  in  the  great 
Buddhistic  reformation,  the  religious  genius  of  the  race  shows 
its  capacity  for  progress.  There  is  growing  up  in  various  parts 
of  India  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  or  Church  of  God,  a  perfected  Hindu 
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Theistic  faith,  which  inherits  the  grand  affirmations  of  the  Vedic 
Scriptures,  yet  is  not  at  all  bound  thereby.  It  blends  the  old 
mystic  fervor  with  the  purest  practical  mofality,  aims  at  the 
religious  and  social  regeneration  of  India,  and  reaches  its  spirit- 
ual hands  across  the  seas  of  race,  just  as  the  electric  wire  is 
encircling  the  material  globe,  to  that  Free  Religion,  which  has 
come  out  of  the  Christian  as  itself  has  from'  the  Brahmanical 
dogma,  upon  this  common  ground.  It  is  from  such  elements  as 
these,  drawn  from  every  quarter,  that  the  future  religion  of  the 
civilized  world  is  to  grow. 


LONG  has  it  been  my  fate  to  hear 
The  slave  of  Mammon,  with  a  sneer, 
My  indolence  reprove. 
Ah,  little  knows  he  of  the  care, 
The  toil,  the  hardship,  that  I  bear, 
While  lolling  in  my  elbow-chair, 
And  seeming  scarce  to  move  I 

But,  would  the  Man  of  Lucre  know 
What  riches  from  my  labors  flow,  — 

A  Dream  is  my  reply. 
And  who  for  wealth  has  ever  pined, 
That  had  a  World  within  his  mind, 
Where  every  treasure  he  may  find, 

And  joys  that  never  die  ? 

—  AUston, 
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[CARL  WRENSLER'S    REPORT  OF  HIMSELF  AND  OTHERS.] 

•  XV. 

Star-gazing. 

A  SHOWER  at  sunset  laid  the  dust.  A  gentle  breeze 
refreshed  the  evening. 

A  flow  of  spirits  followed  the  quiet  and  languor  of  the  after- 
noon.    So,  after  tea,  the  company  had  a  merry  time  in-doors. 

My  mood  was  averse ;  and  I  remained  without,  alone. 

I  could  see,  from  where  I  was  sitting,  that  Mrs.  Burlingame 
appeared  in  white.  She  fluttered  a  black  fan.  She  wore  shining 
bracelets  on  both  wrists.  She  was  smiling  sweetly.  Occa- 
sionally I  would  overhear  her  conversation  gliding  as  placidly 
through  "  mountain  fastnesses  "  as  over  "  verdant  lawns." 

At  length  I  concluded  I  would  join  the  party ;  but,  when  I 
went  in,  the  air  was  oppressive.     I  returned  to  the  porch  again. 

Night  had  fairly  closed  in.  Every  trace  of  a  cloud  had  disap- 
peared. But  the  deep  heavens  remained,  and  there  were  the 
tranquil  stars.  Reflecting  the  rising  moon,  not  yet  above  the 
horizon's  edge,  the  gray  peaks  of  the  mountains  shone  as  silver. 
Deepening  shadows  lay  upon  the  rugged  landscapes  below. 

I  heard  the  cows  in  the  distance  coming  home  late.  A  cow- 
ardly dog  barked  as  they  came  over  the  open  plat  in  front  of  the 
house. 

"  That  terrible  bell ! "  I  exclaimed  aloud. 

"  The  cow  that  wears  it  must  be  tired,  I  should  think,"  spoke 
forth  a  child's  voice  near  me. 

A  little  girl  had  stolen  off  by  herself,  to  avoid  going  to-  bed  too 
early.     She  was  hid  behind  a  pillar,  and  sitting  on  the  step. 

"  It's  very  funny,"  she  continued.  "  They  put  bells  on  cows, 
and  collars  on  dogs,  and  ribbons  around  the  cat's  neck,  and  clip 
the  wings  of  the  hens,"  — 
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.  "  And  call  little  runaway  girls  withindoors  when  it  is  time  for 
them  to  be  in  bed,"  said  the  girl's  mother,  coming  out  upon  us 
suddenly. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  a  going  to  say,"  said  the  child.  "It  is 
somebody  interfering  with  somebody  all  the  while.  T  wish  I 
could  have  a  chance  to  look  at  the  stars,  and  not  be  disturbed. 
I  should  think  they  better  take  the  bell  off  the  cow,  and  put  her 
to  bed."  • 

"  My  dear  daughter  1 "  exclaimed  the  mother. 

—  Mothers  are  mothers. 

—  Doubtless  these  mother's  words  were  charged  with  infinite, 
untold  meanings  to  the  daughter's  mind.  I  thought  I  could 
detect  that  they  were  the  beginning  of  a  long  chapter  in  which 
the  "  dear  "  might  be  forgotten. 

The  daughter  arose  without  more  controversy,  and  followed 
her  mother  in  silence. 

As  she  passed,  I  added  to  my  "good-night"  an  earnest 
approval  of  her  suggestion  that  the  cow  should  be  put  to  bed 
without  hef  bell. 

This  unfortunate  cow's  grazing-place  was  on  my  side  of  the 
house,  and,  apparently,  directly  beneath  my  chamber  window.  I 
had  been  deprived  of  too  many  peaceful  little  naps  after  early 
dawn,  for  two  weeks,  not  to  desire  "  agitation  "  on  this  important 
question  of  my  "  rights."  "  The  pursuit  of  happiness  "  is  a  right 
that  is  "unalienable,"  quoth  our  fathers.     Yet,  this  cow  — 

Without  doubt,  this  cow  had  a  speech  in  her  own  defense  at 
her  tongue' s-end.  Had  I  demanded,  she  would  have  spoken  it  to 
me,  —  a  speech  of  injured  innocence.  She  was  not  born  with  a 
bell  attached  to  her  neck     A  man  had  put  it  there. 

Ah,  yes !  the  modern  story. 

Left  alone  once  more,  I  sat  down  on  the  porch  in  a  grave 
mood.  I  began  to  experience  a  profound  discontent  with  myself. 
My  reflections  were  solemn,  I  may  say.  • 

"  How  seldom,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  one  gets  a  fair  glimpse  of 
himself,  of  the  sham  that  he  is  ;  sees  himself  to  be  infinitely 
small  and  valueless  ! " 

And  yet  I  think  I  had  had  such  sensations  often  before. 
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"  Those  people  inside,"  I  said, "  do  n't  know  how  silly  they  are. 
It  is  their  ideal  conception  of  a 'good  time." 

—  A  fellow-feeling  leads  one  to  hate  frivolous  people,  and  out 
of  sheer  good-will  to  them. 

And  then,  too,  one  is  provoked  that  they  refuse  him  company 
from  the  shallows  to  the  deeps  of  life.  To  set  out  alone  does  n't 
seem  the  true  way.  And,  yet,  whoever  got  far  on  the  journey 
without  regret  who  did  not  leave  both  baggage  and  friends 
behind  ?  What  seems  is  false.  My  experience  shows  me,  day  by 
day,  the  folly  of  expectations.  After  one  has  his  fine  little  trap 
well  set  for  obtaining  the  gifts  of  the  gods,  his  only  path  to  their 
imperial  thrones  lies  through  the  ashes  of  the  thing.  In  the  blaze 
of  their  burning  let  him  set  out,  stripped  of  all  incumbrances,  in 
pure  faith.     All  else  is  a  distrust  which  the  gods  resent 

The  fun  in  the  house  went  on. 

I  heard  my  name  called.  I  seized  my  cane,  and  strode  off 
beyond  hailing  distance.  I  found  a  seat  on  a  log,  with  its  bark 
newly  peeled,  near  a  grove  of  white  pine. 

This  white  log  signaled  to  me  as  soon  as  I  had  left  the 
house. 

I  was  hardly  seated,  when  a  cficket  near  by  chirped  me  his 
merriest  welcome. 

Hearing  his  voice,  I  was  pleased,  and  began  to  re-appreckte 
myself. 

Once  More  the  human  World  found  favor  in  my  thoughts. 
For  I  was  human,  I  looked  at  the  dim  lights  in  the  old  farm- 
house, and  waved  kind  regards  thither  on  gentle  breezes.  I 
looked  up  at  the  "  morning  stars,"  I  said,  "  Perhsj^s  they  did 
once  sing  together,  after  all." 

My  invisible  friend  chirped  on. 

I  thought  of  the  little  girl  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made 
that  evening.    She  seemed  to  me  a  strange  little  spirit 

How  unlike  her  mother ! 

"  Everybody  interfering  with  everybody."  What  a  sentence 
to  be  spoken  by  a  child  ! 

Eleven  years  old !    Who  knows  if  her  strange  mood  be  not 
the  dawning  of  an  old  memory ! 
8 
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I  felt  that  her  mood  was  akin  with  mine.  • 

She  wanted  to  look  at  the  stsfrs,  —  how  absurd  it  was  to  send 
her  to  bed ! 

I  looked  at  the  stars  for  her. 

The  stars  teach  lessons  to  the  simple. 

I  remember  a  poet  has  written,  "  If  the  stars  should  appear 
one  night  in  a  thousand  years,  how  would  men  believe  and 
adore,  and  preserve  for  many  generations  the  remembrance  of 
the  city  of  God  which  had  been  shown ! " 

The  stars  are  ablaze  with  their  own  fire. 

They  neither  lend  nor  borrow.  • 

They  give  themselves.  Without  reserve  they  offer  themselves, 
hoping  for  no  reward. 

They  are  content  with  being. 

The  stars  hold  on  in  their  course.  They  refuse  you  your  im- 
portunity.   They  remain  fixed. 

The  stars  leave  you  to  yourself. 

» 

Star-gazing  I  sat  on  the  white  log  long  after  the  lights  at  the 
(arm-house  had  gone  out,  and  the  merry-makers  had  gone  to 
their  rest 

I  listened  for  the  voice  of  the  cricket. 

His  all-night  song  had  ceased. 

But,  when  I  rose  to  leave,  he  re-tuned  his  winged  throat  and 
chirped  me  a  sleepy  little  chirp. 

I  venture  to  do  a  translation.     May  his  Muse  forgive  me. 

Chirp,  chir-r-r-r — 
Chirping  yet  for  you, 
Chirp  you  now  "adieu  ! " 

Chirp,  chir-r-r-r  — 
Nothing  else  to  do. 
O  !  do  you  see  yonder  the  blue 

Sky, 
That  is  abending  afar  o'er  you 
High? 

Chirp,  chir-r-r-r— 
See  those  fire  folk  there, 
Chir-r-r-r-ing  their  love  in  air  ? 
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Chirp,  chir-r-r-r — 
Nothing  else  to  do. 
Do  you  suppose  they  for  me  much  care  ? 

No?     . 
Chirp,  chir-r-r-r — oh,  well ;  I  like  them  there! 
So- 
Chirp,  chir-r-r-r — 
I  near  dropped  asleep  : 
Morning  soon  will  peep. 

Chirp,  chir-r-r-r — 
Nothing  else  to  do. 
O,  never  you  tell  where  I  house  keep ! 
There  — 

All  right  —  chirp,  chir-r-r-r — I  am  asleep 

Swea — r 


XVI. 
Margarett's  Question. 

The  following  evening  I  saw  the  little  girl,  my  new  acquaint- 
ance, looking  slyly  at  me  from  the  other  end  of  the  porch.  She 
was  standing  there  alone.  Others  were  strolling  over  the  green  ; 
some  were  playing  croquet ;  some  were  at  a  game  of  ball ;  odd 
groups  were  here  and  there,  holding  gay  or  sober  conversations. 
Ermond  and  a  few  lively  lads  and  misses  were  pitching  quoits. 
Mrs.  Burlingame  I  could  just  descry  in  the  distance,  sitting 
beneath  the  mammoth  elm,  —  a  famous  and  truly  glorious  old 
tree,  —  with  what  appeared  like  a  book  in  her  hand.  I  had  "  my 
opinions "  as  to  the  book  it  would  prove  to  be  should  she  be 
urged  to  favor  a  small  company  with  a  reading. 

As,  I  watched  the  little  girl,  I  fully  took  notice,  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  fairy  figure  she  was.  Her  form,  of  such  perfect 
symmetry  and  proportion,  had  an  invisibleness  of  outline:  a 
spiritualized  life  and  beauty  it  presented,  scarcely  of  flesh-and- 
blood  inheritance,  and  not  at  once  attractive.  Dressed  simply, 
there  was  no  display  other  than  a  gentle  grace.  Her  cheeks 
wore  a  glow  of  health,  yet  they  were  far  from   ro$y.    Rosy 
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belongs  to  flesh  and  blood.  Her  eyes  were  as  quiet  as  the 
stars,  and  as  bright. 

I  went  over  where  she  was  sitting,  and  said  abruptly,  "  What 
were  you  dreaming  of  last  evening  when  you  wanted  to  stay  and 
look  at  the  stars  ? " 

She  spoke  without  hesitation,  and  in  all  simpleness  of  heart 

"  I  was  dreaming,"  said  she,  "  why  they  were  up  there,  and 
why  I  was  down  here.     Do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Every  little  girl  has  that  to  find  out  for  herself,"  said  I,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  reply. 

"  It's  very  queer,  I  should  think,"  she  continued.  "  Is  there 
no  one  who  knows,  and  can  tell  ? " 

I  was  silent. 

"  Do  boys  have  to  find  out  for  themselves  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  very  grateful  that  she  did  not  press  the  direct 
question. 

"  Then  I  should  think  you  could  tell  why  you  are  here  ?  •  Did 
you  never  find  out  yet  ? " 

I  was  silent  She  waited  for  me  to  reply.  I  was  compelled  to 
answer,  "  No." 

"  It  is  very  funny,"  said  she,  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  and  a 
little  smile  went  creeping  over  h$r  face. 

I  said,  at  length,  "  I  suppose  that  every  one  has  a  place  in  the 
world,  and  also  a  work  to  do." 

"  Then,"  said  she,  immediately,  in  an  earnest,  open  tone,  "  I 
should  think  that  every  one,  as  soon  as  one  is  old  enough  to 
understand,  ought  to  be  told  what  one  is  made  for.  J  am  surq 
one  can't  know  unless  some  one  does  tell." 

Said  I,  "  Can  one  tell  another  better  than  that  other  can  tell 
himself?" 

"Why  does  everybody  always  say  'Aimf'"  she  asked,  looking 
up  resolutely. 

"  From  custom,  I  think,"  I  replied. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  fair,"  said  she,  pleasantly,  but  with  decision. 

"  Should  I  ask,  *  Can  one  tell  kerszli  ? ' "  said  I,  smiling. 

"  I  think  you  should  say  that  half  of  the  time." 

My  laugh  was  hearty. 

She  seemed  surprised.     Her  look  was  so  sober  and  earnest,  I 
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checked  my  levity.  I  think  I  must  have  shown,  by  my  manner, 
a  growing  sympathy. 

She  quietly  brought  the  conversation  back  to  where  it  started, 
by  saying,  "  If  there  is  a  place  in  the  world  for  everybody, 
and  a  work  for  everybody  to  do,  everybody  do  n't  get  a  very 
good  place,  nor  very  good  work  to  do,  I  should  think.  And 
there  are  a  few  people  who  don't  seem  to  get  any  places  at  all 
I  suppose  that  their  place  must  be  no  place." 

I  began  to  reflect  that  I  had  entered  on  a  conversation  that 
would  open  up  problems  I  could  not  easily  manage.  I  could  not 
retreat.    But  I  could  confess  my  ignorance.    However,  1  said, — 

"  But  you  forget  that  everybody  is  to  find  his  or  her  own  place 
for  his  or  her  own  self." 

She  smiled  at  my  endeavor  to  keep  up  the  sound  of  equality 
in  behalf  of  the  sexes. 

I  continued,  "  There  may  be  places  for  all,  despite  the  fact  that 
all  do  not  seem  to  be  in  their  places.  There  may  be  work  for  all, 
and  yet  all  may  not  have  work" 

"  Are  the  places  empty  and  waiting  for  all  people  before  they 
are  bom  ? "  she  asked.  , 

The  question  was  peculiar.  Its  prosaic  definiteness  disturbed 
me.  I  was  about  to  surprise  her  by  answering  "  No."  After- 
wards I  would  have  explained. 

Meantime  she  bad  been  busy  with  her  own  thoughts. 

She  spoke  first. 

"  If  a  little  girl  goes  and  finds  her  place,  and  there  is  some 
one  else  in  it,"  — 

She  paused  without  completing  the  sentence. 

"  What  will  a  little  girl  do  \ "  said  I. 

She  smiled. 

Of  course  that  was  the  question. 

"  You  say, '  If  a  little  girl  finds  her  place.'  I  suppose  you 
have  no  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  that  little  '  if,'  have  you  ? "      * 

"  I  do  n't  see  what  you  mean,"  she  said. 

"  Would  it  be  your  place  in  life,  if  you  found  some  one  else 
claiming  it  before  you  ? " 

"  If  it  is  my  place,  it  is  my  place,  is  n't  it  ? " 

"^  it  is." 
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"  Well,  but  if  there  be  a  place  for  everybody,  and  everybody 
must  find  a  place  for  herself,  when  I  find  my  place,  I  ought  to 
know  it,  and  whoever's  there  ought  to  leave? 

"  Oh,  but  that  would  bring  cruel  war,"  Said  I,  laughing. 

"  Why  ? "  she  asked  imperatively. 

"Why,  because  —  or,  tell  me  first  if  you  believe  that  every- 
body will  be  ready  to  do  as  you  think  they  ought." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but,  if  it  is  my  place,  they  ought  to  leave." 

"  She  is  not  inclined  to  compromise,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  but 
shows  true  womanish  grit.  War  it  would  be ;  and,  if  war  come, 
she  will  not.  be  in  the  wrong." 

She  said  soberly,  "  If  they  thought  as  they  ought,  would  n't  we 
both  think  alike  ? " 

"  If  you  both  thought  as  you  ought?  I  began. 

"Well,  but,  if  I  found  my  place,  wouldn't  /  be  thinking  as  I 
ought,  if  I  thought  I  had  the  only  right  to  it  ? " 

"  Would  this  other  person  have  been  in  your  place  had  she 
thought  as* she  ought?" 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  Perhaps  she  believed  she  had  thought  as  she  ought." 

"  But  how  could  she,  if  it  was  not  her  place  ? " 

"  If?  said  I :  "  that  little  word  plays  a  most  mischievous  part 
in  this  world's  afiairs." 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  don't  believe  what  you  first  said.  Did  n't 
I  ask  how  one  was  to  know  her  place  unless  she  was  told  ?  And 
did  n't  you  say  one  was  to  find  it  for  herself,  and  that  she  could 
find  it  better  than  anybody  else  could  tell  her  ?  And  now  you 
say  another  person  who  claims  the  same  place  I  do  is  as  apt  to 
be  right  as  I  am.     I'm  sure  I  do  n't  know  what  you  mean." 

The  child  turned  away  her  face  with  a  weary  look. 

She  was  disappointed  :  this  was  evident.  And  I  felt  that  I  had 
failed  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  her  earnestness.  I  had  not 
l<Joked  for  it  in  one  so  young. 

Why  do  I  not  say,  I  expected  no  such  earnest  questioning 
from  a  girl '? 

Are  girls  ever  in  earnest  ? 
I  dare  say  they  are. 
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But  about  so  unpoetic  a  thing  as  a  place  in  life  which  they 
shall  call  their  own  ;  a  place  where  they  must  work  ? 

I  do  not  speak  of  individuals.  I  speak  of  girls  as  a  race.  I 
speak  of  the  idea  of  girls  a  young  man  has  on  beginning  a  first 
conversation  with  one.  What  does  he  expect  ?  He  thinks  that 
he  must  come  as  near  being  a  fool  as  possible  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  occasion.  He  must  descend  to  be  enter- 
taining.    The  girls  must  be  kept  laughing. 

—  What  slight  approaches  to  wit  girls  will  laugh  at ! 

They  —  the  boys  —  win  by  an  easy  accomplishment.  They 
may  hold  their  good  sense  in  reseq|p. 

This  is  the  opinion  held  by  boys  as  a  race  of  girls  as  a  race. 
That  there  are  many  of  both  sexes  without  the  pale  of  "  race," 
one  would  not  deny  for  the  world. 

But  have  girls  as  a  race  no  intellectual  faculty  ?  Are  girls 
naturally  silly  ?  Or  are  they  silly  because  of  false  requirements 
of  society,  by  which  they  are  made  to  ply  their  "charms "  to 
secure  to  themselves  a  "  home  "  and  "  support "  ? 

—  I  see  that  I  have  opened  a  long  chapter,  and  one  it  was 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  upon.     I  was  led  to  do  this  by. 
the  reflection,  that,  in  my  conversation  with  the  little  girl,  I  had 
thus  far  found  it  impossible  to  seriously  consider  the  subject  she 
was  so  desirous  to  see  in  a  clearer  light 

When  I  fully  realized  her  simpleness  and  truth ;  when  I  per- 
ceived that  she  was  an  exception  among  girls,  —  not  of  the  race  ; 
— one  who  had  approached,  at  an  early  age,  the  profound  topics 
of  life  ;  that  she  wa&  eager  to  discuss  questions  hardly  dreamed 
of —  if  they  are  not  escaped  all  together  —  by  the  great  majority 
of  both  sexes,  —  a  wish  to  make  amends  rose  up  strong  within 
me. 

But  what  should  I  say  ? 

The  child  could  not  be  put  off  with  crude  impromptu  specula- 
tions. Not  at  all.  I  had  gone  in  that  direction  far  enough 
already.  •# 

"  After  all,"  I  said,  disposed  to  favor  myself,  "  she  is  a  mere 
child ;  and  it  were  better  that  she  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
settle  the  plan  of  her  life. 

"  She  has  parents  ;  a  mother,  at  least" 
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Thinking  of  her  mother,  I  began  at  once  to  reflect  on  the 
matter  in  a  different  light  I  was  moved  to  think  of  a  defense 
for  the  child.  The  child  had  a  right  to  justice  as  an  immortal 
soul  1  a  right  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  due  her  own  intelli- 
gence, —  the  accident  of  having  a  mother  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding  I 

The  enthusiasm  of  an  advocate  of  justice  kindled  within  me. 

I  asked  myself,  "  What  would  the  mother  say  ? 

"  The  mother  would  say, '  It  is  time  for  little  girls  to  be  in  bed/ 

"  During  the  day,  this  mother  would  make  her  daughter  look 
pretty  with  pretty  clothes.  * 

"  She  would  have  her  read  fairy  tales. 

"  At  night,  on  going  to  bed,  she  would  have  her  say  a  little 
prayer.    This  is  what  mother  would  do, -—her  mother." 

"  Do  you  ever  talk  with  your  mother  of  these  things  ? "  I  asked 
the  little  girl  as  she  sat  quietly  looking  at  the  pillar  of  the  porch 
before  her. 

"  Not  now :  I  used  to.  She  says  I  must  not  think  of  them. 
But  I  can't  help  it ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  some  one  would  talk  with 
me  more,  and  be  honest,  I  should  n't  think  of  them  so  much.  I 
scarce  ever  go  to  sleep  when  mother  puts  me  to  bed.  I  don't 
see  what  good  it  does.  She  makes  me  say,  '  Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep.'     But  it  is  n't  true ;  and  it  is  n't  me  that  says  it" 

The  child  did  not  belong  to  her  mother. 

So  much  was  plain. 

Mother  and  child  were  not  of  the  same  blood.  They  were  not 
of  the  same  mind.  ,  * 

Mind  and  blood  do  not  always  flow  together.  Blood  runs  in 
one  direction.  Mind  is  elsewhere  struggling  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendence. But  mind  alone  comes  to  grief.  It  must  go  after  the 
blood,  and  reclaim  it  for  high  uses. 

Some  are  born  with  mind  and  blood  in  accord;  the  blood 
acquiescing.  % 

In  others,  this  accord  is  produced  by  the  mind  acquiescing. 

But  the  blood  is  not  the  same  in  both  cases.  There  is  a  still 
greater  difference  in  the  two  minds. 

The  one  is  mind  fulfilling  its  function. 
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The  other  is  mind  lost  to  itself,  and  domineered  by  the  blood. 
The  difference  in  blood  is  the  difference  between  intelligence 
and  ignorance. 

The  one  sacrifices  itself. 
The  other  rejoices  in  itself. 

The  mind  of  the  child  was  conscious  of  a  function.     Its  blood 
was  in  accord,  and  offered  itself  a  daily  sacrifice. 
The  mother  reversed  these  conditions. 

This  child  had  no  mother. 

She  had  crossed  the  threshold  alone,  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  terrible  Fates.     She  had  asked  this  question  :  — 

"  Why  am  i  here  ?  " 

She  had  confronted  the  world,  and  asked  if  there  was  a  place 
for  ker.  She  had  done  this  with  a  heroism  which  could  not  be 
challenged. 

She  had  spoken  to  me. 

—  I  was  ashamed  that  I  had  in  the  least  played  the  world's  part. 

—  What  should  she  do  ? 
Learn  to  be  a  dressmaker  ? 
Or  a  milliner  ? 

Should  she  sell  oranges  ? 

Should  she  sell  fancy  articles  in  a  shop  ? 

Should  she  teach  music  or  a  school  ? 

Work  in  a  factory  ? 

Go  out  lecturing  ? 

Set  type  ? 

Write  a  book  ? 

Take  home  (?)  sewing  at  twenty  and  thirty  cents  per  fifteen 
hours? 

Should  she  sell 

She  had  asked  none  of  these  questions.  All  these  were  sub- 
ordinate, incidental. 

Her  question  was  broader,  deeper,  higher,  including  these 
only  as  of  secondary  consideration.  It  was  this  fact,  that  had 
gradually  dawned  on  my  mind,  that  produced  its  greater  uneasi- 
ness. Put  the  child  off!  Too  young  to  discuss  the  prospects 
of  the  life  before  her  !     Nonsense. 
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I  used  to  hear  the  saying,  "  As  old  as  the  hills."  This  child 
seemed  to  me  "  as  old  as  the  hills/'.and  as  wise  as  they  may  be 
supposed  to  be,  if  age  brings  wisdom. 

.  Yet  she  was  only  a  child ;  a  child  with  clear  vision  that  seemed 
equal  to  itself  without  the  aids  of  experience ;  a  child  with  a 
spontaneity  of  wisdom !  If  the  gift  was  her  inheritance,  the 
fact  may  account  for  the  shortcomings  of  her  mother. 

Her  questionings  of  me,  I  began  to  half  suspect,  were  of  the 
Socratic  order.  I  felt  the  necessity  of  ascending,  if  possible,  to 
a  higher  plane  of  being  to  measure  the  scope  of  her  query,  "  Why 
am  I  here  ? " 

When  I  told  her  there  was  a  place  for  everybody,  and  a  work 
to  do,  I  but  used  the  familiar  cant  of  the  times.  The  half  truth 
had  not  satisfied  her.  She  had  shown  me  I  did  n't  believe  it 
myself,  in  the  popular  sense.  She  had,  I  more  and  more  sus- 
pected, another  train  of  thought  than  that  her  words  were  witness 
of.  1  doubt  if  she  was  all  the  while  conscious  of  the  fact  She 
hardly  realized  the  existence  of  the  spring  from  which  she 
drank  bitter  waters  of  restlessness. 

What  should  I  say  to  her  ?  .  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  me. 
She  sat  near  on  the  same  settee,  quietly  looking  at  the  pillar  of  the 
porch,  which  she  touched  with  the  toe  of  her  shoe.  She  held  one 
hand  in  the  other. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up  as  though  she  had  just  waked  from 
sleep,  and  said,  "  Why,  they  have  all  gone." 

It  seemed  strange  that  I  too  should  have  forgotten  the  noisy 
gamesters.  When  had  they  gone  ?  and  where  ?  I  had  not 
noticed  their  breaking  up,  nor  known  when  they  passed  away. 
Ermond  had  disappeared,  yet  we  were  to  have  taken  a  walk. 
Mrs.  Burlinggme  had  left  her  retreat  'neath  the  shade  of  the 
old  elm. 

The   sun  was  just   sinking   into  the  notch  of  the   mountain  " 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  bid  us  good-night.     It  was  singular 
that  he  should  have  found  so  capital  a  place  to  rest  a  moment 
ere  his  departure. 

The  child  at  my  side  pointed  the  fact  out  to  me,  and  said, 
"  The  sun  has  gone  down  so  for  three  nights  now,  since  I  have 
been  here." 
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We  gazed  until  he  had  fairly  settled  into  the  curious  opening 
which  seemed  to  have  been  hewn  down  for  his  special  con- 
venience. 

"  He  has  found  his  place,"  said  she.  Then,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  she  looked  up,  a  mischievous  smile  playing  about  her 
lips,  and  said,  "  Do  you  know  why  he  is  there  ? " 

"  Not  I ! "  I  exclaimed,  laughing. 

We  were  both  laughing  merrily  when  Ermond  appeared,  coming 
with  a  party  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

They  came  on  rapidly. 

As  Ermond  approached  alone,  I  called  out  to  him,  "You 
come  opportunely.     This  little  girl "  — 

"  What  is  your  name  ? "  I  asked,  turning  to  her.  "  I  have  not 
thought  to  ask  you." 

"  Margarett,"  she  said. 

"  Margarett,"  said  Ermond. 

"This  little  girl,"  I  continued,  "has  seized  a  profound  ques- 
tion. She  asks,  '  Why  am  I  here  ? '  We  have  been  talking  for 
some  time.  She  has  whipped  me  out.  I  resign  her  in  all 
confidence  to  you.     She  says  she  is  thirteen." 

"  She  is  a  brave  girl.  I  shall  be  cautious.  On  a  subject  she 
must  know  a  hundred  times  more  about  than  I,  I  fear  for  my 
laurels  if  we  get  to  disputing." 

Margarett  was  evidently  greatly  pleased  with  Ermond's  ap- 
pearance. The  glow  on  her  face,  which  the  lingering  rays  of  the 
sun  kindled  to  a  ruddy  hue,  was  an  assurance  of  the  welcome 
that  was  in  her  heart  for  him. 

In  the  few  days  since  Mrs.  Burlingame  had  so  especially 
turned  attention  to  him,  he  had  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
gossip.  He  had  been  growing,  too,  in  favor  with  all.  The 
younger  people,  particularly,  had  sought  and  persuaded  him  to 
join  in  many  of  their  sports.  He  proved  himself  equal  to  every 
emergency.  Even  Mrs.  Burlingame  made  a  witty  allusion  to 
his  views  of  religion,  saying,  "  Everything  seems  to,  be  natural 
to  him ;  even  his  dancirfg."  I  was  astonished  to  find  him  so 
ready  and  versatile  in  the  line  of  amusements.  In  truth,  I  mar- 
veled continually  that  he  had  apparently  no  sense  of  what  the 
world  calls  "  dignity."    I  don't  mean  that  his  bearing  was  ev$p 
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like  that  of  a  shallow  person ;  but  he  had  no  little  system  of 
proprieties  for  his  self-regulation.  Everything  was  proper  with 
him  that  he  cared  to  do.  He  seemed  never  to  have  a  suspicion 
that  there  would  be  any  criticism  of  his  conduct  Either  this 
was  the  case,  or  he  cared  nothing  for  what  might  be  said.  What- 
ever he  did,  he  enjoyed. 

I  was  also  surprised,  and  even  more  than  at  anything  else,  at 
the  ease  with  which  be  could  turn  from  the  most  trifling  occupa- 
tion, and  take  up  subtile,  abstract  questions.  To  all  appearances, 
he  had  no  moods.  No  bodily  ill  seemed  to  disturb  his  frame  of 
mind.  I  think  he  could  bear  the  heaviest  calamity  better  than 
most  people  endure  a  mosquito.  (On  reflection,  I  fear  that  this 
is  saying  very  little.)  He  invariably  hesitated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  a  conversation.  This  was  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  point 
he  wished  to  arrive  at ;  which  done,  he  began,  as  it  would  seem, 
at  random,  anywhere ;  taking  hold  of  the  least  trifling  incident, 

• 

from  which  he  proceeded  carelessly,  perhaps,  but  .intelligently,  to 
make  the  journey ;  his  speech  increasing  with  a  gentle  warmth 
until  he  had  gained  a  perfect  freedom :  then  it  seemed  as  though 
he  could  extend  the  excursion  infinitely,  and  not  weary  himself 
or  his  company.  Alluding  to  this,  in  reply  to  a  query  of  mine* 
he  told  me  that  there  was  really  nothing  to  be  settled  by  what  is 
understood  as  the  methodical  treatment  of  a  subject.  No  set- 
tlement was  possible,  for  the  whole  business  was  illusive.  Each 
result  was  a  flux.  I  was  not  able  to  follow  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  re-state  his  propositions,  —  a  term  which  he  repudiated. 
I  think  he  said,  "  Propositions  are  as  unstable  as  the  waves  of  the 
ocean."  If  I  rightly  understood  him,  he  denied  there  being  any- 
thing like  absolute  science  in  the  realm  of  matter.  There  was 
not  order  in  nature,  because  the  very  appearance  of  nature  im- 
plied border.  He  said, "  This  globe  is  Man  in  ruins."  I  report 
the  remark  without  having  more  than  a  dim  idea  of  its  meaning : 
perhaps  I  have  not  that. 

But  these  things,  or  something  of  this  sort,  being  so,  it  was  of 
no  consequence  to  proceed  with  learned  statements  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solving  the  sphinx  problem  of  nature.  All  he  would  do 
would  be  to  loiter  about  the  earth,  and  note  its  varied,  eccentric 
moods.     He  would  call  our  modern  and  much-vaunted  scientific 
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researches,  "  Notes  by  the  Wayside."  "  Nothing  occurs  in  time 
and  space,"  he  said,  "  that  deserves  more  honor  than  is  conferred 
by  regarding  it  under  the  head  of  '  Notes/  "  Considered  in  this 
light,  he  was  a  believer  in  4<  Science." 

I  have  just  touched  upon  these  strings  of  his  without  being 
able  to  call  forth  any  part  of  the  music  which  he  never 
failed  to  render.  For  all  classes  and  ages  he  seemed  able  to 
turn  the  conversation  to  their  pleasure  and  instruction.  His 
reticence  in  the  harangues  of  Mrs.  Burlingame,  interpreted  by 
after-events,  became  a  subject  "of  remark,  and  won  for  him 
expressions  of  admiration, 

I  shall  always  recall  the  charm  of  his  manner  as  he  seated 
himself  by  the  side  of  little  Margarett,  took  her  hand  in  his,  and 
listened  while  she  confessed  to  him  her  every  thought  and  feel- 
ing.    My  own  moody  spirit  had  no  such  power. 

I  left  them  alone,  and  strolled  off  by  myself,  very  much  de- 
jected. I  don't  know  but  it  was  a  genuine  attack  of  envy  I  had. 
At  all  events,  I  would  have  given  everything  I  could  have 
possessed  for  his  gift*  While  I  was  ever  dissatisfied  with  what  I 
was,  with  what  I  said,  with  all  I  did,  —  and  with  every  reason  to 
be,  —  his  content  flowed  on  seemingly  without  a  ripple.  I  was 
suspicious  that  he  might  have  the  art  of  hiding  a  great  deal ;  all 
those  sinking  spells,  which  all  flesh  is  heir  to.  I  would  have 
been  delighted  to  have  surprised  him  for  once  when  he  was 
having  "  the  J>lues  "  badly.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  me  to  linger 
over  this  infirmity  of  his  human  nature.  There  seemed  to  be  in 
his  composition  no  touch  of  the  genuine  sort  to  make  him  and 
the  whole  world  kin. 

Night  gathered  over  from  the  eastern  hills  in  deepening  shades, 
chasing  the  day  as  it  had  done  forever.  But  it  had  not  its  own 
way  unobserved.  Those  "  silent  watchers  of  the  night,"  which 
had  been  my  consoling  companions  so  often,  came  forth  in 
strong  array. 

"  Chirp,  chir-r-r-r,"  said  I,  and  went  along  humming  the  lines,  — 

"  See  the  fire  folk  there, 
Chir-r-r-r-ing  love  in  air." 


# 
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XVII. 

Of  Answlring  Questions. 

"  Shall  we  walk  over  the  bridge  ? "  said  Ermond,  coming  out 
to  meet  me.     "  We  can  take  our  afternoon  walk  by  starlight" 

We  paused  on  the  wicker  bridge.  It  was  only  a  brook  that 
ran  beneath.  Yet  there  were  width  and  depth  sufficient  at  that 
point  to  afford  a  smooth  mirror  for  the  sky  and  the  grasses 
that  fringed  its  edges  to  be  reflected  in.  It  was  a  little  miniature 
setting  of  nature's,  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

"  Nature  does  all  this  for  the  fun  of  it,"  said  I. 
Why  not  say  she  does  it  all  for  you  ? "  said  Ermond  dryly. 
That  would  be  pious ;  but  I  expect  she  never  heard  of  me/' 
said  I. 

"  She  is  very  modest ;  she  has  n't  learnt  the  art  to  brag ;  she 
is  very  patient ;  ^ome  or  go,  she  don'j  whimper,  or  change  coun- 
tenance ;  she  dresses  well." 

"  As  well  as  she  can,"  said  I. 

"  Which  is  always  her  best,  for  the  time  being." 

"  A  different  rig  for  fall,  and  another  for  winter,"  said  I. 

"  Certainly.  She  knows  the  seasons :  she  conforms  to  circum- 
stances " 

"  She  keeps  a  good  eye  on  the  sun,"  said  I. 

There. was  a  fine  chorus  of  frogs'  voices  proceeding  at  a  dis- 
tance.    What  they  had  on  their  minds  it  is  hardly  safe  to  guess. 

We  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  to  take  a  view  from 
that  point.  Perhaps  it  was  by  way  of  variety  that  we  were 
hunting  out  the  little  poverty-stricken  landscapes, — if  such  they 
can  be  called.  The  scene  there  was  enlivened  by  our  own  some- 
what elongated  shadows  on  the  water. 

A  sense  of  the  great  mystery  that  rests  on  all  things  stole 
over  me.  I  called  up  a  saying  of  a  friend  in  past  years.  "  When 
I  die,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  want  to  stay  around  here  figuring  for  a 
living.  I  want  to  go  stepping  from  star  to  star,  to  see  what's  up. 
I  expect  to  do  some  traveling  then  :  I  never  have  done  much  here." 

I  told  Ermond  of  this.     He  laughed  merrily  at  the  idea. 

After  a  little,  he  said,  — 

"This  earth  is  a  pattern  of  all  there  is.     Matter  is  matter." 
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"And  the  frogs  are  at  their  eternal  music  in  Jupiter,  as  here/' 
said  I ;  but  he  did  n't  appear  to  think  much  of  the  remark. 

We  face4  about  when  a  team  came  across  the  bridge. 

The  man  driving  sung  out,  "  How  fare  ye,  neighbors  ?  There's 
a  mess  of  trout  for  ye.  Some  of  them  is  whoppers ; "  and  he 
lifted  up  some  of  them. 

"  Monsters  ! "  said  I,  "  if  that's  bigger  than  whoppers." 

"  I'll  bet,"  said  he  ;  and  drove  on,  smacking  his  lips. 

"  There%  is  life  for  you,"  said  Ermond. 

"  And  death,"  said  I. 

"  He  will  evidently  enjoy  himself  in  eating  them  as  much  as 
he  did  in  catching  them,"  said  Ermond. 

We  stood  leaning  against  the  railing,  our  backs  to  the  stream. 

At  length  I  asked,  "  What  about  Margarett  ?  Did  you  answer 
her  questions  ? "  - 

"  No.     Answering  questions  is  something  I  have  no  faculty  for." 

"  No  ? "  said  I,  much  surprised  to  hear  him  say  this,  believing 
him  to  have  nearly  an  infallible  gift  in  that  line. 

"  No  :  my  speculations  are  never  satisfactory.  Every  one  has 
to  answer  his  own  question.  That  has  been  my  own  experience. 
Language  conveys  no  idea  as  a  whole.  The  clearer  the  state- 
ment, as  a  rule,  the  less  it  comprehends.  Your  "  sun-clear " 
statements  are  sun-clear  enough :  their  light  is  darkness.  The 
profoundest  truths  are  revealed  only  in  the  silence  of  one's 
growth  :  they  are  unutterable.  The  most  any  one  has  done  for 
me  in  that  direction  has  been  to  leave  me  with  an  uneasy  feeling 
in  their  presence  ;  making  'darkness  visible  ; '  awakening  me  to 
a  sense  of  the  reality  of  somewhat  I  had  not  before  assured 
myself  of,  though  I  may  have  felt  some  slight  attraction.  As 
the  other  morning,  when  we  reached  the  top  of  Mount  Hayes, 
the  fog  spread  around  us,  and  we  had  only  the  consciousness  of 
having  made  the  ascent.  The  eye  gained  nothing  until  the  mist 
swept  away.  So  the  words  of  another  are  only  aids  to  enable 
us  to  gain  a  point  of  vision.  There  they  leave  us  to  answer  our 
own  questions  in  solitude." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  I  thought  it  was  the  business  of  the  teacher, 
not  only  to  lead  one  up  to  a  height  of  view,  but  also,  then,  to 
clear  away  the  mist  if  there  be  any." 
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"  That  is  a  common  notion  ;  but  such  a  teacher  only  succeeds 
in  beating  the  mist  into  dust.  The  true  teacher  does  not  even 
attempt  to  lead  up  the  height  He  should  supply  a.few  flashes 
of  light  by  which  you  see  that  there  are  heights.  You  will  find 
your  own  way  with  more  advantage  than  if  you  were  led.  On  the 
heights  there  may  come  to  you  for  a  season  the  bitterest  despair 
of  your  life.  Alone,  chilled  in  the  clouds,  without  a  prospect  of 
relief,  or  a  vision  to  re-assure  you.  If  you  remain  you  will  finally 
win  the  day  against  clouds,  cold,  and  desolation.  Few  .people  do 
more  than  receive  a  shock  of  disappointment,  and  descend  again 
to  the  old  levels.  The  first  time  I  went  up  Hayes,  a  fog  was 
spread  over  the  entire  country  below,  and  I  was  resolved  to  sit 
it  out.  '  I  would  have  paid  a  price  for  a  drink  of  water;  but  I 
failed  to  find  the  spring  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  came 
upon  it  at  the  moment  when  I  had  lost  all  hope.  Slaking  my 
thirst,  I  went  dp  the  summit  again,  to  find  myself  completely 
shut  up  within  a  cloud,  and  exposed  to  a  brisk  fall  of  rain.  Near 
sunset,  I  had  the  finest  view  I  have  ever  had  from  any  mountain 
in  this  region. 

"  It  occured  to  me  that  afternoon,  that,  although  we  could  not 
live  on  the  peaks  of  mountains,  but  must  find  the  valleys  our 
places  of  residence  for  most  part,  unless  we  could  occasionally 
take  these  mountain  views  we  should  never  have  any  clear  con- 
ception of  how  the  land  lay  in  the  valleys." 

"I  should  think  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing  for  people  who 
live  where  there  are  no  mountains  to  club  together  and  build 
one  for  general  use,"  said  I. 

Ermond  smiled  ;  and  said  he  snuffed,  instead  of  mountain 
air,  a  fine  speculation.  He  was,  as  I  afterward  perceived,  taking 
views  in  a  less  literal  sense  than  myself. 

"Then,"  said  I,  "  I  suppose,  —  to  return  to  Margarett,  —  that 
you  merely  said  to  the  child,  "  There  is  the  mountain  :  climb  !  " 

"  That  was  about  all  I  said." 

"I  was  reading  in  'Eckerman's  Conversations,'"  said  I,  "that 
some  ladies  were  praising  a  young  port  rait -painter  to  Goethe, 
because  he  had  learned  everything  by  himself.  Now,  Goethe 
replied,  '  You  should  not  praise,  but  rather  scold  him,  for  learning 
everything  by  himself.'     He  said  that  we  should  seek  the  great 
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masters,  who  would  show  us  what  to  do  with  what  we 
have." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Ermonci,  "  the  whole  of  Goethe's  remarks 
at  that  time,  and  quite  agree  with  him.  I  read  Eckerman's  book 
when  quite  young,  by  my  father's  advice,  and  committed  to 
memory  many  of  the  striking  sayings  of  that  great  man,  Goethe. 
I  have  ever  since  felt  a  real  gratitude  for  the  sendee  Eckerman 
rendered  in  making  that  book.  I  may  say  more.  I  have  a 
real  admiration  for  the  young  man's  appreciation,  his  awe 
and  reverence  in  the  presence  of  *so  sublime  an  intellect.  He 
may  have  suffered  temporarily  in  the  free  development  of  his 
own  character.  But  there  are  a  few  grains  of  cant  in  our  time 
on  such  points  ;  but  we  will  not  discuss  them  now. 

"  I  remember  that  Goethe  quoted  a  letter  of  Mozart's  to  a 
baron  who  had  sent  him  a  musical  composition.    Mozart  wrote,  — 

• 

" '  I  must  scold  you  dilettanti  for  two  faults,  which  I  usually  find 
among  you ;  either  you  have  no  thoughts  of  your  own,  and  take  up  with 
those  of  others,  or,  if  you  have  thoughts  of  your  own,  you  never  find 
out  what  to  do  with  them.' 

"  Goethe  was  quite  as  severe  on  this  last-mentioned  class  as 
any.  To  know  what  to  do  with  one's  talents  is  indeed  a  prime 
necessity.  Goethe  said  the  good  masters  could  teacfh  you.  This 
is  not  quite  the  truth.  He  meant  the  masters  could  tell  you 
what  not  to  do  ;  you  are  not  to  do  over  again  what  they  had 
done  before  you.     He  says,  — 

" '  If  you.  see  a  great  master,  you  will  find  that  he  has  built  up  his 
greatness  upon  the  achievements  of  his  predecessors.  Men  like 
Raphael  grow  not  from  the  ground.  They  take  root  in  the  antique,  and 
the  best  which  has  been  done  before  them.  Had  they  not  used  the 
advantages  of  their  time,  little  would  have  been  said  of  them  in  ours.' 

"  Undoubtedly  we  have  past  achievements  to  stand  upon ;  but 
it  is  only  a  higher  level  each  generation  has  bequeathed  us.  Our 
view  even  of  the  masters  must  come  from  above  them,  —  above 
what  they  were  able  to  bequeathe  to  us  by  their  works.     For  no  , 
man  ever  yet  did  himself  justice  by  his  work." 

After  a  pause,  I  asked,  "  Did  you  say  nothing  to  Margarett  of 
her  finding  what  she  calls  her  place  in  the  world  ? " 
10 
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"  Yes :  I  said  there  werd  no  places  to  find  ;  that  she  properly 
should  not  attempt  to  find  or  make  a  place  for  herself.  No  one 
ever  did  so  with  success.  One  doesn't  desire  a  place  who  is 
rightly  conscious  of  the  true  nature  of  what  is  called  life.  To 
comprehend,  is  the  erid  of  this  phenomena  of  life.  The  soul 
seeks  not  a  place.  What  we  do,  is  usually  mistaken  for  the  result 
of  our  living.  *Not  at  all:  the* result  is  one's  self  How  many 
reformers  disappear  as  souls  in  their  much  doing !  They  find 
their  place,  but  they  do  not  find  themselves.  They  are  not  grow- 
ing lights.  Their  candles  burti  to  the  socket ;  the  sticks  move 
about  in  the  flickering  twilight  of  memory,  of  life  over  and  gone. 
This  is  not  giving  themselves  properly.  The  gift  is  offset  by  the 
tragedy  of*  their  demise.  They  are  gift  horses  we  have  a  right 
to  look  in  the  mouth.  And  yet  I  know  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
another  aright  The  niches  of  history  are  all  filled  with  imagi- 
nary beings.  None  are  known:  the  living  are  dead,  and  the  • 
dead  are  alive.     Biography  is  a  guess." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  what  would  you  reduce  us  to  ?  Is  nothing 
reliable  ? " 

"  Yes ;  but  you  don't  get  at  it  in  history.  The  reliable  —  if  by 
that  you  mean  the  reality  of  appearances  on '  this  planet  —  will 
never  be  known." 

"  What,  then,  for  instance,  do  you  know  of  Goethe  ? " 

"  Very  little,  and  that  little  escapes  as  I  seek  to  present  it  : 
nothing,  save  by  his  works  ;  and  through  them  I  receive  but  a 
hint  of  the  man.  Of  the  man  Goethe  here  on  earth,  eighty 
years  old,  — •  his  portrait  can  not  be  painted.  Goethe,  the  infi- 
nite, I  know  :  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  I  know  all. 
Imagination,  in  its  depth,  is  knowledge.  What  do  you  know  of 
yourself?  If  you  can  answer  that  question,  you  will  see  what  I 
mean. 

"  As  to  Margarett :  I  said  to  her,  I  thought  souls  were  ever  in 
their  places  ;  that  what  she  had  to  do,  to  find  her  place,  was  to 
begin  to  conform  to  her  ideal,  leaving  undone  those  things  she 
ought  not  to  do,  —  namely,  everything  that  did  not  relate  itself 
to  that  ideal." 

"  What  could  she  make  of  talk  like  that  ? "  I  asked. 

"  She  asked  me  what  ideal  was.     I  explained  that  it  was  the 
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name  given  to  her  real  self,  the  self  which  it  was  in  her  power  to 
free  from  its  imprisonment." 

Did  she  comprehend  that  any  better  ? " 
It  was  impossible  that  she  should  see  its  whole  bearing.     I 
do  not  myself.     But  she  was  quick  to  seize  upon  a  few  words- 
'  Self  in  prison/  she  said  ;  '  ideal  self/ 

"  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  crowd  a  mind  with  explanations.  It 
approaches  to  a  crime  when  one  is  asked  a  question  and  does  not 
give  the  most  comprehensive  reply  he  can.  The  doctrine  of 
'  milk  for  babes '  is  quite  too  extensively  practiced  in  our  time- 
We  seem  to  be  a  race  of  babes  relishing  our  diet.  The  mind 
does  n't  need  to  be  lifted  over  every  fence  So  is  it  crippled  in 
the  nurse's  arms.  Babes  had  best  be  weaned  at  birth,  and  given 
to  the  wolves  as  in  the  fable." 

"  You  preach  self-reliance  with  too  much  vigor  to  please  most 
of  the  mothers,"  said  I,  smiling.  "  I  remember  that  Mrs.  Bur- 
lingame  the  other  day  was  quoting  Emerson's  lines  with  high 
derision.     You  know  them  of  course  :  — 

"  *  Cast  the  bantling  on  the  rocks, 
Suckle  him  with  the  she-wolfs  teat ; 
Wintered  with  the  hawk  and  fox, 
Power  and  speed  be  hands  and  feet.' 

Preach  that  to  Margarett's  mother ! "  • 

"  Every  doctrine  is  ridiculous,  if  there  isn't  wit  to  properly 
interpret  it  in  practice.  I  don't  think  that  this  age  is  in  any 
danger  in  attempting  the  impossible  unless  it  be  in  blasting 
rocks  and  in  producing  iron  muscle.  The  heroism  of  culture,  of 
soul-liberation,  —  if  I  may  coin  the  phrase,  —  is  not  known. 
Culture  is  thought  of  as  a  luxury.  The  man  of  letters  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  his  ease.  The  artist  manufactures  ornaments. 
The  scientific  drone  is  most  valued,  for  he  may  discover  some- 
thing useful.  Use  is  the  measurement  of  all  culture  ;  use  which 
every  grasping  ignoramus  may  comprehend  and  contend  for  • 
entering  the  free  arena  one  of <l  the  people,"  full  armed  with  bayo-' 
net  or  ballot,  a  fighter  for  his  "  rights."  Viewed  in  daylight,  our 
modern  times  at  this  stage  are  a  squabble  for  place.  '  yse  and 
place  for  all/  is  all  we  know.     Considered  as  3  transition,  it  may 
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not  be  appalling;  but  the  fact  is  unchanged.  The  mania  of 
'kings'  and  'nobles  '  has  spread  among  'the  people.'  The  next 
experience  is  for  '  the  people '  to  realize  that  they  have  other 
business  than  to  repeat  the  folly  of  an  effete  '  nobility/ 

"  The  contest  is  with  superior  foes  than  any  the  time  wots 
of  I  recall  that  fine  passage  of  Thoreau's  in  which  he  tells  of 
his  hearing  the  telegraph  wire  vibrating  in  the  morning  wind. 
The  whole  paragraph  is  exquisite.  I  have  retained  but  a  sen- 
tence or  two.  He  put  his  ear  to  the  post  and  listened.  And  he 
writes,  — 

" '  I  heard  a  fairer  news  than  the  journals  ever  print  It  told  of 
things  worthy  to  hear,  and  worthy  of  the  electric  fluid  to  carry  the  news 
of;  not  of  the  price  of  cotton  and  flour,  but  it  hinted  at  the  price  of  the 
world  itself,  and  of  things  which  are  priceless,  of  absolute  truth  and 
.beauty.' 

"  If  you  have  not  read  Thoreau/s  " '  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers,' "  I  am  sure  you  will  find  much  there  to  repay  you." 
"  I  have  not,"  said  I,  "  but  shall  be  pretty  sure  to  do  so." 
Our  conversation  lasted  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  the 
moon  stood  directly  over  our  heads.     As  we  walked  home  our 
bodies  cast  no  shadows. 

I  have  since  read  most  of  Thoreau's  works.  I  wonder  they 
are  not  more  frequently  found  in  American  homes.  In  reading 
them  my  interest  seldom  flags,  which  is  what  .1  cannot  say  of 
every  book  I  have  had  recommended  to  me.  His  "  Seven  Daysv 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  "  furnish  a  companiones 
for  a  whole  summer's  vacation. 

In  closing  my  copy  of  this  book,  I  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf,  — 

The  fame  of  Thoreau  must  increase  with  the  ages.  Had  he  lived 
in  the  first  periods  of  man,  he  would  have  been  placed  among  the  gods. 

The  ages  will  determine  if  this  be  a  bit  of  extravagance  or 
no.   If  men  are  ever  again  counted  as  gods,  I  think  i{  will  stand. 

Lingering  over  the  paragraph  from  which  Ermond  had  quoted, 
I  wondered  that  he  did  not  recall  the  poem  with  which  the 
chapter  is  concluded.    This  poem,  as  I  now  read  it,  seems  to  me 
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to  breathe  the  battle-spirit  ever  kindling  itself  in  ErmoncTs  own 
soul. 

I  cannot  do  better  in  closing  this  month's  report,  than  by  giv-  * 

ing  it  a  place  here  in  full :  — 

Away  !  away  !  away  !  away  ! 

Ye  have  not  kept  your  secret  well : 
I  will  abide  that  other  day, 

Those  other  lands  ye  tell. 

Has  time  no  leisure  left  for  these, 

The  acts  that  ye  rehearse  ? 
Is  not  eternity  a  lease 

For  better  deeds  than  verse  ? 

'T  is  sweet  to  hear  of  heroes  dead, 

To  know  them  still  alive  ; 
But  sweeter  if  we  earn  their  bread, 

And  in  us  they,  survive. 

Our  life  should  feed  the  springs  of  fame 

With  a  perennial  wave, 
As  ocean  feeds  the  babbling  founts 

Which  find  it  in  their  grave. 

Ye  skies,  drop  gently  round  my  breast, 

And  be  my  corselet  blue  ; 
Ye  earth,  receive  my  lance  in  rest, — 

My  faithful  charger  you  : 

Ye  stars,  my  spearheads  in  the  sky, 

My  arrow-tips  ye  are,  — 
I  see  the  routed  foemen  fly, 

My  bright  spears  fixed  are. 

Give  me  an  angel  for  a  foe, 

Fix  now  the  place  and  time, 
And  straight  to  meet  him  I  will  go 

Above  the  starry  chime. 

And  with  our  clashing  bucklers'  clang 

The  heavenly  spheres  shall  ring, 
While  bright  the  northern  lights  shall  hang 

Beside  our  tourneying. 

And,  if  she  lose  her  champion  true, 

Tell  Heaven  not  despair  ; 
For  I  will  be  her  champion  new,  — 

Her  fame  I  will  repair. 
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NOTES. 


MR.  HUXLEY  says,  to  help  the  world  on  "effectually,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  possessed  of  only  two  beliefs :  the  first, 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  ascertainable  by  our  faculties  to  au 
extent  which  is  practically  unlimited  ;  the  second,  that  our  voli- 
tion counts  for  something  as  a  condition  of  the  course  of  events." 
This  would  be  fine,  if,  on  his  premises,  our  "  volition  "  were  not 
born  of  ammonia,  etc. 

Mr.  Huxley  parries  theblow  aimed  at  his  own  "materialism  " 
by  kicking  the  Positivists.  It  is  an  awkward  performance,  but  it 
has  carried  the  "  Fortnightly "  through  seven  or  eight  editions. 
He  pleads  for  the  "  union  of  materialistic  terminology  with  the 
repudiation  of  materialistic  philosophy."  Dr.  Johnson  tells  of  a 
man  who  fired  his  gun,  and  ran  away  from  the  report  Mr. 
Huxley  must  appear  to  unprejudiced  eyes  to  be  making  a  like 
escape.  Would  he  marry  his  lady's  clothes,  and  "  repudiate"  her 
personally  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  British  Government 
in  its  dealings  with  this  country  during  the  war.  Explanations 
may  be  piled  up  till  doomsday  to  show  the  contrary,  and  still 
the  world  will  believe  that  both  France  and  England  hoped  for  a 
dismemberment  of  America.  But  how  is  it  with  America  ? 
What  would  be  said  of  an  individual,  who  had  led  a  life  at  all 
comparable  to  the  past  career  of  our  own  country,  if  he  should 
after  he  had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  iniquities,  and  had  found 
himself  in  a  line  of  respectability,  turn  to  and  exhibit  himself  in 
the  high  places  of  the  life-long  "saint"?  Mr.  Sumner  personally 
may  have  won  the  right  to  arraign  mankind  with  a  great  deal  of 
moral  unction  ;  but,  when  he  speaks  for  the  nation,  he  should 
show  a  modesty  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  most  of  its  conver- 
sions to  the  moral  code  have  been  of  a  very  recent  date. 
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The  American,  of  afl  other  governments,  should  keep  such 
little  matters  in  view,  since  it  is  claimed  that  it  more  than  any 
other  directly  expresses,  in  all  its  movements,  the  will  of  the 
people. 

A  correspondent  of  "The  Springfield  Republican,"  in  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  Concord,  thus  reports  Mr.  Alcott's  picture 
of  Thoreau :  — 

He  was  a  virgin  man.  All  his  instincts  and  thoughts  were  fresh  and 
pure  as  those  of  a  babe.  He  seemed  to  have  no  temptations.  All 
those  strong  wants  which  do  battle  with  other  men's  natures  he  knew 
not.  Only  once  in  my  life  did  I  ever  see  him  in  company  when  he 
seemed  to  recognize  any  difference  between  a  woman  and  himself.  He 
believed  animals'  instincts  were  of  the  same  kind  as  man's  senses,  only 
that  man's  were  of  greater  degree,  and  he  always  curiously  noted  where 
those  instincts  of  the  animal  approached  nearest  to  those  of  man.  He 
seemed  to  have  four  or  five  more  instincts  than  any  other  man.  The 
flowers  waited  for  him  to  come  and  see  them  blossom  ;  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  escape  him  by  a  single  hour.  It  seemed  as  if  I  could  say 
with  truth  that  he  knew  familiarly  every  atom  of  earth  in  Concord.  He 
walked  every  morning,  and,  returning  to  his  cabin,  wrote  down  simply 
what  he  saw,  just  as  he  saw  it.  His  journals,  still  unprinted,  will  make 
fifteen  or  twenty  volumes.  He  was  of  a  social  nature,  but  never  came 
to  see  me  unless  he  had  something  to  say,  and  always  pinned  one  to 
his  subject.  Small  in  stature,  and  dapper  in  appearance,  he  seemed 
to  cling  to  the  earth  as  he  walked  along.  But  he  had  strong  muscular 
hands,  and  limbs  clad  in  hair.  His  eyes  were  wonderful :  they  seemed 
to  see  behind  him,  —  to  see  round  the  corner  of  himself,  to  comprehend 
everything.  He  saw  things  constantly  in  nature  which  were  close  to  us 
all,  but  which  none  of  us  others  ever  see.  His  nostrils  were  superb, 
and  he  snuffed  the  air  like  an  animal,  as  if  he  distinguished  as  well  by 
scent  as  by  sight.' 

• 

Mr.  L.  F.  Hine,  of  Cincinnati,  a  pioneer  in  the  questions  of 
labor  and  land  reform,  lays  down  for  his  "  working-man M,s  plat- 
form a  few  planks  worthy  of  attention. 

I.  No  public  land,  except  for  working-men,  and  homesteads  for  all ; 
freedom  of  one  hundred  (100)  acres  to  each  family  or  adult  that  will 
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settle  upon  it,  and  this  not  to  be  sold  by  the  dccupant  except  to  a  land- 
less person. 

II.  No  more  land  monopoly  in  the  states.  No  more  buying  of  land, 
except  for  personal  occupation  and  use ;  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
(100)  acres  for  any  farmer,  or  more  than  a  homestead  and  a  place  of 
business  for  any  one  else. 

III.  Those  who  now  lawfully  possess  a  land  monopoly  may  hold  it 
at  pleasure  till  their  death,  after  which  their  monopolies  shall  be  divided 
among  their  children,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  acres  each,  on  condi- 
tion of  personal  occupancy  thereof;  the  balance  to  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  given  to  tjie  children.  And  so  also  with  real-estate  monopo- 
lies in  cities  and  towns, — homesteads  and  places  of  business  out  of  the 
paternal  estate  under  the  limitation  principle  of  this  article,  the  balance 
to  be  sold  to  such  as  need  homes  and  places  of  business,  and  the 
proceeds  given  to  the  children. 

IV.  No  more  mortgages  on  one's  farm  or  homestead,  nor  forfeiture 
thereof,  except  for  taxes. 

V.  No  more  debts  to  be  collected  by  law.  No  bankrupt  laws ;  credit 
a  matter  of  honor. 

"The  Weekly  American  Workman,"  published  in  Boston, 
of  which  we  have  seen  a  few  copies,  is  conducted  with  ability 
and  spirit.  The  following  extract  from  its  editorial  on  "  Partner- 
ship of  Labor  with  Capital "  is  calm  and  strong,  and  fairly  gives 
the  tone  of  the  paper. 

The  more  excellent  way,  and  that  to  which  we  believe  and  trust  we 
are  now  coming,  would  be  for  the  capitalist  to  reveal  to  the  laborer  his 
rate  of  profit,  and  prove  to  him  that  he  could  not  afford  to  give  more 
for  his  labor  than  he  was  giving.  But  this  would  be  a  formal  accept- 
ance of  a  theory,  which,  until  very  recently,  the  capitalist  has  always 
scouted.  He  has  maintained,  indeed,  that  the  interests  of  labor  and 
capital  are  identical ;  a  phrase,  which,  though  often  used,  and  by  some 
people  regarded  as  something  exceedingly  valuable,  has  about  as  much 
practical  importance  as  the  statement  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  or 
that  true  happiness  comes  from  virtue.  The  interests  of  labor  and 
capital  are  identical  in  the  long  run,  and  on  a  great  scale ;  but  no 
capitalist  feels  them  to  be  so,  in  his  particular  case,  and  on  a  particular 
day.  He  does  not  go  into  any  business,  expecting  to  treat  the  laborer 
as  a  partner,  and  make  him  share  in  his  prosperity  by  giving  him  a 
proportion  of  his  profits.    He  expects,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  a  large 
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portion  of  his  profits  by  allowing  the  laborer  as  little  for  his  labor  as 
possible,  that  is,  by  taking  all  the  advantage  he  can,  though  perhaps 
not  knowingly  or  designedly,  of  the  laborer's  ignorance  or  necessity. 

We  think  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  labor,  and  that  to  which 
the  present  agitation  is  likely  to  lead  before  long,  will  be  the  co-opera- 
tion of  laborers  with  capitalists,  the  association  of  the  men  with  the 
master  as  partners,  receiving  in  lieu  of  wages,  or  in  addition  to  wages, 
a  share  in  the  profits,  after  the  deduction  of  a  fair,  probably  a  high, 
interest  on  the  capital,  thus  sharing  his  prosperity  as  well  as  his  mis- 
fortune. 

The  great  question  for  the  American  politician  is,  How  are  the  results 
of  production  to  be  distributed  ?  Under  the  hiring  system  which  now  pre- 
vails, not  only  are  large  masses  of  the  population  kept  in  political  and 
social  dependence  on  a  comparatively  few  individuals,  but  the  faculties 
of  workingmen  are  only  partially  brought  into  play  ;  and  thus  the  pro- 
ducing power  of  the  country  is  seriously  diminished.  There  is  really 
very  little  in  the  present  industrial  routine  to  stimulate  the  intelligence, 
excite  the  ambition,  and  sweeten  the  toil  of  ordinary  mortals.  Of  the 
loss  of  productive  power  caused  by  this  state  of  things  little  need  be 
said.  There  is  no  such  force  in  industry  as  the  zeal,  the  eagerness  of 
workers.  Its  presence  or  absence  often  makes  all  the  difference 
between  national  decline  and  prosperity,  between  national  greatness  and 
national  weakness. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  United  States  are  such,  that  they  will 
probably  continue  to  be  a  growing  and  thriving  nation  ;  but  the  great 
body  of  the  people  may  be,  as  they  are  now,  not  poor  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word,  but  so  poor  that  their  lives  shall  be  over-laborious 
their  means  of  self-improvement  small,  their  enjoyments  and  even  their 
comforts  scanty,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  most  elevating 
desires  and  aspirations  unsatisfied.  By  the  statistics  of  the  income 
tax,  it  appears  that,  in  1866,  not  over  half  a  million,  out  of  thirty-six 
millions,  had  an  income  of  over  six  hundred  dollars  a  year.  [This  sum 
is  just  two-thirds  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  a  family  in  respect- 
able circumstances  in  our  large  towns.]  This  is  a  state  of  things 
which  no  thinking  man  can  contemplate  without  concern.  If  it  con- 
tinues, the  process  of  assimilating  American  society  to  that  of  Europe 
must  go  on.  Larger  and  larger  masses  of  the  population  must  every 
year  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  day-laborers,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  on  fixed  wages,  catching  —  through  dependence  for  their  bread 
on  the  good-will  of  employers,  and  through  long  subjection  to  factory 
discipline  and  long  exemption  from  the  higher  and  more  ennobling 
11 
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anxieties  of  life  —  the  servile  tone  and  the  servile  way  of  thinking.  We 
need,  to  deliver  us  from  this,  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes  from 
the  condition  of  hired  laborers  into  that  of  partners,  dependent  for  the 
amount  of  their  compensation  on  the  amount  of  their  immediate  pro- 
duction, and  stimulated  by  self-interest  into  the  utmost  diligence  and 
carefulness,  and  into  the  study  and  comprehension  of  the  whole  indus- 
trial process. 

If  capitalists  are  wise,  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  hasten  it ;  and  if 
the  working-men  are  wise,  they  will  meet  the  capitalists  in  a  spirit  of 
frankness  and  considerateness. 


John  Weiss  has  declined  to  renew  his  engagement  with  the 
society  at  Watertown. 

O.  B.  Frothingham  now  speaks  on  Sundays  from  the  plat- 
form of  Lyric  Hall,  in  New  York  city.  His  society  have  sold 
their  church  and  adopted  this  modern  and  more  excellent  way. 
Every  tendency  of  "  the  times "  may  not  be  towards  improve- 
ment, but  this  one,  on  a  part  of  a  few  at  least,  savors  of  life. 
Catholicism,  by  virtue  of  a  long  experience,  is  able  to  arrange 
the  best  side  shows  in  the  Lord's -behalf  it  is  possible  for  the 
imagination  of  mankind  to  conceive.  The  simple  truth  should 
need  none  of  these  adjuncts  for  its  service.  A  platform,  a  desk, 
and  a  thoughtful  mind,  —  what  more  can  the  Lord  ask  or  the 
people  need  ?  Lyric  Hall  offers  to  the  intelligent  soul  this  sim- 
ple and  sufficient  service. 

Mr.  Frothingham's  opening  discourse  was  on  "Secular  Reli- 
gion," and  is  represented  in  the  papers  as  a  strong  appeal  for 
religion  in  the  world's  affairs. 

We  do  not  anticipate  a  popular  demonstration  will  follow  these 
discourses  in  halls.  None  is  looked  for  or  hoped.  The  need  is 
for  instruction  and  meditation  ;  for  quiet,  slow  growths.  Was 
ever  a  thing  seen  to  grow  that  had  taken  root  ?  If  the  benefit 
is  a  real  and  substantial  one,  it  will  come  unobserved.  The 
speculators  in  its  "  progress  "  will  find  little  to  cheer  and  comfort 
them. 
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There  is  no  question  so  shallow  as  this  one,  often  asked,  when 
applied  to  a  true  word  or  deed,  "  Will  it  pay  ? "  The  question  is 
a  plummet  that  sounds  the  depth  of  the  one  who  asks  it. 

"  Money  makes  the  mare  go."  If  going  were  all,  the  mare 
had  been  at  her  journey's  end  ere  this. 

In  closing  a  few  remarks  at  the  last  "Radical  Club,"  a 
speaker  mildly  said,  "  There  is  no  quarrel."  If  this  be  true,  how 
explain  the  protracted  and  somewhat  excited  discussion  so  pleas- 
antly brought  to  an  end  ?  Not  a  personal  quarrel,  of  course ; 
but  a  quarrel,  —  the  old  quarrel,  breaking  out  anew  in  the  mod- 
ern world  ;  the  same  which  has  ever  appeared  when  religion 
disturbed  the  fine  schemes  of  a  materialistic  age,  and  sharply 
asserted  her  own  presence  and  claims  in  the  nature  of  man.  Her 
quarrel  with  the  present  age  was  inevitable.  She  has  no  idea  of 
being  either  banished  as  a  superstition,  or  demeaned  as  the  mere 
handmaid  of  society,  to  do  its  dirty  work  at  reforming  outward 
conditions.  She  has  a  function  peculiarly  her  own  in  the  world 
within,  where  her  presence,  be  the  conditions  qf  the  world  with- 
out as  they  may,  is  sunshine  and  peace.  The  quarrel  is  inevita- 
ble.    Let  it  come. 

The  material  needs  of  the  people  have  so  absorbed  their  time 
and  energy,  they  have  well  nigh  lost  sight  of  all  else. 

Religion  reminds  them,  of  this. 

"  Have  we  not  churches,  and  school  houses,  and  philanthro- 
pists, and  reforms  of  every  description  in  progress  ? "  they  reply, 
with  wounded  pride. 

"  Your  churches  are  shams,  your  schools  amount  to  little,  your 
philanthropies  are  an  offset  to  your  sins,  your  reforms  are  dead 
ere  they  are  established,  —  your  whole  life  proceeds  without 
even  a  recognition  of  personal  character  to  support  it." 

This  is  the  sweeping  charge  religion  evermore  repeats. 

The  Church-stands  forth  in  the  name  of  religion.  But  reli- 
gion says,  "  Yjou  preserve  only  a  tradition  of  me,  I  am  not  in 
your  midst." 

The  civilizations  of  Europe  and  America  stand  forth  and 
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claim  to  be  religious.  But  religion  says,  M  You  have  no  faith  in 
me.     You  put  your  trust  in  kings  and  princes." 

The  reformers  are  confident  that  their  claims  will  be  allowed  ; 
but  religion  says  to  them, %i  You  make  clean  the  platter." 

Is  there  "  no  quarrel,"  then  ? 

Science  makes  her  claim  ;  and  religion  says  to  her,  "  You  deal 
with  particles.     I  am  spirit." 

In  setting  aside  these  various  claimants,  religion  does  not 
wholly  discard  them.  She  remands  them  to  their  subordinate 
functions.  They  may  not  reign  in  her  stead  ;  they  may  not  in 
their  zeal  grow  contemptuous  of  her  dreaming.  What  she 
dreams  abides.     Her  dreams  are  realities. 

We  very  gladly  insert  the  following  announcement  by  one  of  our 
contributors :  — 

Educational.  —  A  teacher  of  established  reputation,  M.  A.  and  LL.  D. 
of  a  British  University,  is  desirous  of  finding  suitable  employment  in  any 
High  School  or  College  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  competent  classical 
scholar ;  but  favors  the  predominance  of  English  literature  and  science,  as 
the  best  means  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  education,  whether  for  young  men 
or  young  women.  His  religious  convictions  are  in  unison  with  those  main- 
tained by  The  Radical,  and,  in  this  way,  he  feels  no  longer  comfortable  in 
the  college  to  which  he  is  now  attached.  Particulars  given  on  application  to 
the  editors  of  The  Radical. 

Free  Religious  Association.  —  The  second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Free  Religious  association  will  take  place  in  Boston,  in  the  coming  Anniver- 
sary week,  as  follows  :  — 

A  business  session  will  be  held  in  Fraternity  Hall,  554  Washington  Street, 
at  3  P.  M.,  on  Thursday,  May  27th,  for  hearing  reports,  election  of  officers, 
etc. ;  also,  to  see  if  the  Association  will  make  such  verbal  changes  in  its 
Constitution  as  are  necessary  to  secure  a  legal  incorporation. 

On  Friday,  May  28,  a  general  Convention  with  three  sessions  will  be  held 
in  Tremont  Temple,  for  addresses,  essays  and  discussions  on  questions  of 
special  religious  interest  at  this  time.  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  President 
of  the  Association,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  David  A.  Wasson,  Lucretia 
Mott,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Prof.  WTm.  Denton,  Rabbi  Isaac  M.  Wise, 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Abbot,  Rev.  Rowland  Connor,  and  Lucy  Stone  are  among 
the  speakers  expected  to  address  the  Convention  at  some  one  of  the  . 
sessions. 


REVIEWS  AXD  XOTICES. 

Thf.  i'i!v-:cAL  Bams  .:-f  Life    A  Lecture  ; \  Pro:".  T.  H.  Hf.xlo.  "Fort- 
r.i^ht!v  Review."     Reprinted  in  **  Even"  Saturdaw" 

The  word*  "  this."  **  that"  and  **  the  other."  though  still  retained  in 
our  irrammatical  lists  of  adjective  pronouns,  are  nevertheless  fast  disappear- 
ing: from  scientific  usage.  The  tendency  now  is  towards  absolute  unity. 
Prof.  Tyndair  has  demonstrated  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces,  and 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  speak  of  motion,  light,  heat,  and  magnetism,  as 
one.  Prof.  Brodie  has  been  at  work  in  another  department ;  and,  intrenched 
behind  such  formidable  terms  as  ''Isomerism"  and  *•  Allotropism,"  he  boldly 
declares  that  attar-of-roses  and  coal-tar  are  chemically  the  same,  and,  save 
a,s  a  matter  of  taste,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  a  peck  of  charcoal 
and  a  diamond  necklace. 

Dr.  Hill  finds  that  the  law  which  determines  the  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  of  plants  is  mathematically  related  to  that  which  governs  the  time  of 
the  planetary  revolutions,  and  that  plant  and  star  are  by  nature  kin.  Fol- 
lowing Dr.  Hill,  certain  English  astronomers,  turning  their  attention  to 
spectrum  analysis,  think  that  they  have  discovered  enough  to  warrant  them  in 
declaring  that  the  solar  system  is  homogeneous  ;  and  that,  chemically  speak- 
ing, a  man  might  raise  the  same  crops  on  the  rings  of  Saturn  which  he  raises 
on  our  own  commonplace  planet. 

These  prepare  us  for  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  evolution  of  species  ; 
and  now  we  have  Prof.  Huxley's  remarkable  lecture  on  the  physical  basis  of 
life,  or  the  primordial  unity  of  organic  forms.  According  to  this  view,  all 
diversity  in  vital  phenomena  is  but  superficial,  and  subordinate  to  a  substan- 
tial identity.  The  fungus,  and  the  oak  on  which  it  grows,  the  animalcule,  and 
the  savant  who  examines  it,  are  alike  one.  Reduce  life  to  its  lowest  terms, 
and  the  result  is  a  common  structural  unit.  Whether  it  be  a  drop  of  nettle- 
juice  or  a  drop  of  human  blood  does  not  matter,  for  both  have  their  origin  in 
the  same  corpuscle.  To  this  primary  cell  Prof.  Huxley  gives  the  name  of 
"protoplasm."  And  this,  he  tells  us,  is  the  formal  basis  of  all  life.  •'  It  is  the 
clay  of  the  potter,  which,  bake  it  and  paint  it  as  he  will,  remains  clay, 
separated  by  artifice,  and  not  by  nature,  from  the  commonest  brick  or  sun- 
dried  clod." 

In  seeking  for  the  origin  of  protoplasm,  we  are  directed  to  the  vegetable 
world  ;  for  no  animal  can  directly  make  it,  but  must  obtain  it,  ready  made, 
from  some  other  animal  or  plant.  The  elements  out  of  which  protoplasm  is 
built  up  are  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  or,  briefly,  a  solution  of 
smelling  salts  in   water  with  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  certain  saline 
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matters.  Furnish  the  plant  with  these  raw  materials,  and  forthwith  it 
raises  them  to  the  dignity  of  organic  life.  Suppose  the  plant  to  be  a 
cereal,  say  wheat :  then,  made  into  bread,  it  offers  a  food  stored  with  proto- 
plasmic material,  which  is  readily  converted  into  nerve  and  brain  tissue. 
Beginning,  then,  with  a  mere  lifeless  substance,  —  a  little  water,  a  little 
carbonic  acid,  and  a  pinch  or  two  of  different  salts,  —  we  can  climb  the 
creative  ladder  from  weed  to  man.  But  let  no  one  suppose,  that,  in  making 
this  ascent,  he  is  nearing  the  vital  principle.  Quite  the  contrary  ;  for  Prof. 
Huxley  assures  us  that  "vitality"  is  to  science  what  myth  is  to  history,  and' 
that  it  can  hope  for  no  better  fate  than  all  the  other  "  ities "  which  have  given 
up  the  ghost  before  it. 

In  short,  "  vitality  '*  is  an  impertinence  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  properties 
of  protoplasm  are  in  no  way  indebted  to  it,  but  result  from  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  molecular  structure.  Here  Prof.  Huxley  warns  us  that  if  we 
accept  this  conclusion  we  "  are  placing  our  feet  on  the  first  rung  of  a  ladder, 
which,  in  most  people's  estimation,  is  the  reverse  of  Jacob's,  and  leads  to  the 
antipodes  of  heaven." 

In  other  words,  if  we  admit  the  premises,  and  grant  that  the  apparent 
vital  energy  displayed  by  protoplasm  is,  in  truth,  only  a  necessary'  result  of 
its  component  matter,  then  it  is  difficult  avoiding  the  logical  conclusion,  that, 
under  certain  favorable  circumstances,  a  compound  of  carbonic  acid,  etc., 
may  come  to  consciousness,  may  reflect  upon  itself,  and  finally  may  deliver  a 
very  entertaining  and  able  lecture,  illustrative  of  its  own  brilliant  properties. 

But  Prof.  Huxley  is  not  yet  quite  ready  to  dispense  with  soul,  even  in 
favor  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  He  defends  his  use  of  the  language 
of  materialism,  while  he  denies  that  he  assents  to  the  materialistic  philosophy. 

"  After  all,"  he  says,  "  what  do  we  know  of  this  terrible  *  matter,'  except  as 
a  name  for  the  unknown  hypothetical  cause  of  states  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness ?  And  what  do  we  know  of  that  '  spirit,'  over  whose  threatened  ex- 
tinction by  matter  a  great  lamentation  is  arising,  like  that  which  was  heard 
at  the  death  of  Pan,  except  that  it  is  also  a  name  for  an  unknown  and 
hypothetical  cause,  or  condition  of  states  of  consciousness  ? " 

Is  this  indeed  all  ?  Prof.  Huxley  undertakes  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of 
life.  He  assures  us  that  it  is  simple  enough  ;  that  the  origin  of  the  complex 
phenomena  we  see  everywhere  active  is  in  an  atom  or  cell  called  protoplasm. 
Excellent.  But  as  all  matter  has  just  been  ruled  out  of  court  as  hypothet- 
ical, and  as  mind  has  also  been  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  question  arises, 
"  What  evidence  have  we  of  the  existence  of  protoplasm  at  all,  further  than 
this,  that  it  is  an  hypothesis  of  an  hypothesis?"  Briefly,  then,  the  conclusion 
at  which  Prof.  Huxley  arrives  is,  that  the  basis  of  life  is  —  not  a  reality,  for 
realities  are  not  hypothetical  —  but  the  basis  of  life  is  protoplasm;  and 
protoplasm  is  —  a  guess  ! 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  with  men  whose  knowledge  is  confined  to 
the  observations  of  a  particular  class  of  facts  to  indulge  in  ironical 
pleasantries   at  the  expense  of  metaphysical   inquiry.     They  are  wont   to 
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smile  at  the  vague  cogitations  of  Kant  and  Hegel  and  Hamilton,  and  ask 
jocularly  after  the  result  of  such  pondering.  Well,  if  they,  and  the  later 
trancendentalists,  have  done  nothing  else,  they  have,  at  least,  not  reduced 
the  universe  to  a  "perhaps."  Prof.  Huxley  claims  that  he  clears  the  slouch 
of  materialism,  —  that  slough  where  so  many  are  now  wallowing,  happy  in 
their  mire,  —  but  he  clears  it  by  a  leap  which  precipitates  him  into  the  gulf 
of  negation.  The  cloudiest  transcendentalist  does  Ipetter  than  this ;  for  while 
he  may  agree  with  Prof.  Huxley,  that  the  existence  of  matter  depends  for 
proof  on  sensuous  impressions,  and  so  ultimately  on  spirit,  yet  he  never 
fails  to  insist  that  spirit  is  its  own  sufficient  evidence. 

Even  Herbert  Spencer  admits  that  "  we  may  realize  in  consciousness  what 
we  cannot  grasp  in  thought,"  and  thus  gives  God  standing-room  inside  the 
walls  of  his  system  :  but  Prof.  Huxley,  though  he  believes  in  the  order  ci" 
nature,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  deplore  the  ignorance  and  misery  of  daily 
life,  yet,  nevertheless,  insists  that  the  legitimate  aim  of  science  is  gradually 
to  extend  the  province  of  what  we  call  matter  and  physical  causation,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  gradually  banish  from  human  thought  all  idea  of  "  what 
we  call  spirit  and  spontaneity." 

When  that  time  arrives,  and  "spirit  and  spontaneity"  are  finally  exploded, 
we  suppose  human  ignorance  and  human  wretchedness  will  have  vanished 
also:  in  their  place  will  reign  an  all-pervading  protoplasmic  wisdom  and  a 
serene  protoplasmic  happiness.  Then  men  will  have  done  with  hypotheses 
and  abstractions.  Deity,  as  Comte  says,  having  been  conducted  with 
honor  to  the  frontier,  will  be  bowed  out  with  thanks  for  his  provisional 
government ;  and  humanity,  at  last  set  right,  and  sure  of  a  never-failing 
supply  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  will  know  that  intelligence  and  affec- 
tion are  the  result  of  corpuscular  activity.  Gravitation  will  be  seen  to  be  a 
form  of  self-sacrifice  ;  moral  purity,  a  galvanic  current ;  and  virtue,  like  sap, 
a  result  of  the  solar  ray.  Then  it  will  be  no  longer  doubted  that  life  has  a 
physical  basis,  and  that  what  we  now  call  soul  and  matter  are  indeed  one,  and 
that  matter  is  that  one.  D.  H.  m. 


The    Rfxigious    Condition   of   the    Country.     A  Lecture  by  Father 
Hecker.     (Reported  for  the  *•  Pilot.") 

We  heartily  welcome  this  address.  It  comes  from  a  man  thoroughly  in 
earnest ;  in  earnest,  too,  about  religion.  Trade,  we  know,  is  real ;  so  is 
office  (while  it  lasts) ;  so,  too,  are  hobbies,  so  long  as  riders  are  able  to  keep 
their  balance.  But  Father  Hecker  insists  that  these  are  not  the  only  Ameri- 
can verities  :  he  believes  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  He  insists  that  in 
it,  and  in  it  alone,  can  spiritual  certainty  be  found.  We  like  his  sincerity 
and  his  clear  statement.  There  is  something  wholesome  in  it.  It  opens  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  faith  he  advocates  is  no  longer  a  faith  confined,  as 
we  are  apt  to  suppose,  to  the  "  areas  "  and  cellar-kitchens  of  modern  civili- 
zation.    It  demands  a  public  hearing.     It  calls  up  culture  and  fashion,  and 
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indicts  them  for  life  under  false  pretenses.  It  warns  us  that  our  prosperous 
indifference  must  end  in  self-destruction.  We  thank  Father  Hecker  for  his 
boldness.  He  has  put  us  all  in  his  debt ;  and,  if  we  fail  to  profit  by  what  he 
has  said,  the  fault  will  not  rest  with  him. 

Long  ago,  Dr.  Newman  said,  in  his  "Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua,"  speaking  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  "  In  the  present  day,  mistiness  is  the  mother  of  wisdom. 
Your  safe  man,  the  hope  of  the  Church,  is  said  to  be  he  who  is  sensible,  tem- 
perate, sober,  well-judging ;  who  can  guide  it  through  the  channel  of  no- 
meaning,  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  Ay  and  No."  How  well 
these  words  describe  the  popular  Christianity !  No  wonder  that  Robertson 
hastened  to  add  his  testimony  to  Newman's,  and  declare  that  Protestantism 
(if  the  feeble  stuff  known  by  this  name  has  any  "protest"  in  it)  needed  a 
masculine  element  No  wonder  he  characterized  it  as  "  at  once  devotional, 
slanderous,  timid,  gossiping,  narrow,  shrieking,  and  prudish." 

We  hope  Father  Hecker  is  right  in  his  prediction  that  all  Protestantism 
must  end  —  as  it  has  ended,  he  says,  in  New  England  —  in  Rationalism.  At 
present,  most  of  it  lacks  vigor  to  end  anywhere  or  anyhow. 

Ecclesiastical  faith  is  bed-ridden.  Here  and  there  a  church,  at  great 
expense,  manages  to  bolster  the  poor  thing  up  of  a  pleasant  Sunday,  just 
long  enough  for  it  to  get  breath  to  last  through  another  week :  but  no  one 
thinks  of  bringing  the  venerable  invalid  out-of-doors,  face  to  face  with  actual 
life  ;  the  shock  would  be  too  great,  the  doctors  say,  and  the  people  are  top 
busy  with  their  own  affairs  to  insist  on  making  the  experiment 

Meanwhile  the  world  goes  on.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  nearing  the  crisis. 
Let  us  trust  that  the  re-action  will  soon  set  in  when  every  man  will  become 
his  own  pope.  Why  should  we  not  do  in  religion  as  we  do  in  everything 
else,  —  "  believe  as  we  go  along  "  ? 

But  Protestantism  tends  to  atheism,  says  Father  Hecker.  Why  did 
Father  Hecker  stop  at  a  half-truth  ?  Why  did  he  not  speak  out,  and  say, 
Protestantism  —  the  Protestantism  of  to-day  —  has  reached  atheism,  and 
has  not  the  courage  to  avow  it  ?  Our  hope  now  lies  in  getting  through  to 
the  other  side,  —  in  getting  through  this  swamp  of  materialism,  this  bog  of 
" filthy  lucre,"  —  to  the  realities  beyond;  realities  which  Rome  denies  and 
anathematizes  just  as  she  denied  the  antipodes  and  the  new  world  with  its 
new  opportunities  which  one  of  her  own  sons  dared  to  affirm,  to  seek,  and, 
through  manifold  discouragements,  to  discover. 

But  we  suppose  Father  Hecker  means  that  free  religion  is  a  road  which 
terminates  in  an  abyss  ;  in  nihilism ;  in  blank,  despairing  godlessness.  If 
such  catastrophe  does  await  the  untrammeled  exercise  of  the  power  which 
Luther  called  into  new  activity,  if  reason  faithfully  followed  ends  of  neces- 
sity in  its  own  annihilation,  whose  is  the  responsibility  ?  Let  Father  Hecker 
tell  us. 

There  is,  however,  another  charge  that  the  speaker  makes  against  Rational- 
ism, or  the  independent  use  of  reason,  which  is  even  more  serious,  because 
less  speculative.    He  thinks  Rationalism  is  killing  out  the  race.    Appealing  to 
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statistics,  he  asserts  that  the  native  American  population  is  dying  out  through 
decrease  of  births.  Protestant  America  does  not  believe  in  children,  hence 
its  days  are  numbered.  We  thank  Father  Hecker  for  calling  attention  to 
this  fact  in  a  public  lecture,  —  for  fact  it  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  and  one  as  start- 
ling as  true :  but  we  fail  to  see  a  remedy  in  Catholicism  ;  for  the  same  sta- 
tistics also  show,  that,  while  the  legitimate  birth-rate  among  our  native  popu- 
lation is  decreasing,  the  illegitimate  birth-rate  in  the  Catholic  countries  of 
Southern  Europe  is  as  steadily  increasing.  Judged  from  an  ethical  point, 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two,  though  we  must  admit  the 
inevitable  conclusion  (which,  however,  Father  Hecker  does  not  press),  that, 
if  the  disproportion  continues,  the  time  cannot  be  very  far  distant  when  none 
but  good  Catholics  will  inherit  the  earth. 

But  we  have  already  lingered  too  long  over  this  interesting  address,  with 
many  points  of  which  we  entirely  agree,  and  whose  criticism  we  commend  to 
all  who  care  to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them.  We  think  Father  Hecker 
is  right  in  regard  to  the  disintegration  of  nominal  Protestantism  ;  but  we  do 
not  think  he  catches  even  a  glimpse  of  the  higher  unity  to  which  Free  Reli- 
gion looks  forward  after  sects  and  sectarianism  shall  have  worn  down  into  a 
soil  fit  to  receive  the  seed  of  a  living  and  fruitful  faith. 

"  That  is  a  brave  and  good  institution  which  digs  its  own  grave."     The 
Church,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  considered  as  a  close  corporation 
finished  digging  hers  some  time  ago,  and  is  already  buried  above  the  line  of 
the  lips.     For  more  than  half  a  century  she  has  not  uttered  an  audible  sound 
It  is  true,  Pio  Nono  did  issue  an  encyclical  two  or  three  years  since,  purport- 
ing to  be  her  utterance,  which  feebly  remonstrated  against  reason  and  prog- 
ress ;  but  Father  Hecker  and  all  other  prudent  Catholics  find  it  convenient 
to  forget  this.     It  is  true,  too,  that  an  ecclesiastical  convention  of  one  sort 
or  another  is  occasionally  held,  which    resolves  by  a  majority  that  life  is 
not  yet  extinct,  and  that 'for  the  present  the  obsequies  ought  to  be  deferred  • 
but  no  one  really  doubts  the  issue,  and  perhaps  even  theologians  would  not 
be  sorry  to  say,  Requiescat  in  pace. 

When  institutions  die,  men  are  reborn.  The  truth  they  held  as  trustees 
becomes  common  property,  which  all  may  enjoy.  Religion  — the  relation  of 
man  to  his  Maker  —  is  purely  a  personal  interest.  The  idea,  that  a  committee 
can  assume  control  or  guardianship  over  it,  is  an  affront  to  the  sacred  privacy 
of  the  soul. 

But  the  day  of  such  interference  draws  to  its  close  :  meanwhile  

.     "  Life  is  too  short  to  waste 
In  critic  peep  or  cynic  bark, 
Quarrel  or  reprimand  . 
'Twill  soon  be  dark. 
Up  !  mind  thine  own  aim,  and 
God  speed  the  mark  !  " 

D.    H.   M. 
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Health-Exercise.    By  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

This  little  pamphlet  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  "The  Lifting;  Cure,"  a  book 
noticed  some  months  ago  in  our  columns.  Its  author  Is  the  physician  and 
instructor  at  the  Cure  recently  established  in  New  York.  We  are  glad  ot 
the  opportunity  again  to  call. the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  system,  and 
die  books  in  which  it  is  explained. 

They  seem  to  contain  a  good  many  ideas  which  the  world  in  general  is,  as 
Thoreausays,  "abed  and  asleep  to,  —  however  much  it  might  be  worth  its 
while  to  be  up  and  awake  to  them."  No  branch  of  science  is  in  a  more 
unstable  and  chaotic  state  than  the  science  of  medicine.  Earnest  young 
men  graduate  from  the  medical  schools,  and  then  throw  up  the  profession 
with  the  frank  avowal  that  they  do  not  understand  how  an  honest  man  can  . 
be  a  physician.  Grave  professors  close  their  learned  lectures  with  the  naive 
confession,  that,  although  these  are  the  accepted  theories  of  to-day,  a  few 
years  will  undoubtedly  sweep  them  all  into  the  waste-basket  of  posterity. 
Undoubtedly  they  will ;  and  with  them  will  go  what  Egyptian  pyramids  of 
pills  and  powders  1  what  rivers  and  seas  of  wine-bitters  and  cherry-pecto- 
rals, of  pain-killers  and  panaceas  of  every  conceivable  sort,  that  have 
brought  wealth  to  their  venders,  and  woe  to  humanity !  Every  day  marks  the 
birth  of  some  new,  and  the  burial  of  some  old,  nostrum,  —  more  worthless, 
even,  than  ephemeral, — while  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  exercise,  —  the 
world-old  healers  of  humanity,  —  lose  not  one  jot  nor  tilde  of  their  ancient 
virtues,  though  the  world  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  and  adherence  to  them 
by  slow  and  painful  steps.  It  certainly  has  not  learned  that  temperance 
means  the  intelligent  use  of  all  that  is  good,  and  the  rejection  of  all  that  is 
evil  ;  that  cleanliness  includes  purity  of  person,  purity  of  surroundings, 
purity  of  soul  ;  and  that  exercise  in  its  true  sense  means  a  full  and  perfect 
development  of  the  body  in  harmony  with  all  the  laws  thereof.  To  set  forth 
briefly  the  claims  of  a  system  of  physical  training  which  includes  all  this, 
is  the  purpose  of  the  books  before  us.    We  have  read  both  with  exceeding 

The  manner  of  statement  is  such  as  to  command  respect,  if  not  acceptance. 
The  hygienic  suggestions  commend  themselves  to  our  common  sense,  based, 
as  they  evidently  are,  on  a  sound  philosophy.  And  here  we  may  say,  that,  if 
drug  medication  has  failed,  and  worse  than  failed,  so  too  the  path  of  health- 
reformers,  who  ground  themselves  on  natural  law,  has  been  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. The  facts  have  so  often  refused,  apparently,  to  sustain  the  theories. 
The  maxim  of  the  health -re  former,  "  Obey  all  the  physical  laws,  and  health 
will  follow,"  is  true  beyond  dispute. 

It  has  been  the  faithful  and  persistent  endeavor  of  many  an  invalid  to  live 
in  obedience  to  nature's  laws.  They  bathe  in  pure  water,  breathe  pure  air, 
bask  in  sunshine,  and  reduce  the  diet  to  an  ideal  simplicity.  And  in  many 
cases  great  is  the  reward.  The  hapless  body  takes  heart  again  under  this 
kindly  usage ;  and  the  slow,  carefully  guarded  invalid  life  is  peacefully  pro- 
longed.    But  it  is  invalid  life,  after  all.     How  frequent  is  the  confession,  "  I 
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am  very  comfortable  while  I  go  along  just  so  ;  but,  if  I  take  one  step  out  of 
routine,  I  suffer  for  it "  !  till  we  had  come  to  believe  that  to  make  life  barely 
comfortable  was  the  best  thing  attainable  for  those  once  afflicted  with  any 
chronic  ailment  But  it  would  seem,  that,  under  this  new  system,  the  dream 
of  many  a  life-long  sufferer  is  coming  true.  The  disappointing  mirage  takes 
substance  and  reality.  There  is  for  a  large  majority  of  invalids  a  fair  chance 
yet  for  renewed  life,  vigorous  and  joyful.  Under  this  new  system,  the  law  o*" 
exercise,  instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  slurred  over  as  a  subordinate  point, 
takes  its  proper  place  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  human  organism.  How 
to  obey  this  primal  law  is  the  hitherto  baffling  problem,  which  Mr.  Butler 
seems  to  have  solved  successfully.  Not  overgrown  muscles,  not  partial  but 
perfect  development  of  the  whole  body,  is  the  object  This  is  secured  by 
careful  and  scientific  training,  with  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  theory  is 
simple  and  natural,  harmonising  with  all  that  is  healthy  and  progressive  in 
the  thought  of  the  present  day.  And,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  facts  amply 
sustain  the  theory.  f.  M.  c. 

Arne.    A  Sketch  of  Norwegian  Country  Life.     By  Bjbrnstjerne  Bjornson. 

This  is  a  simple  story  of  simple  country  life ;  a  mere  sketch,  which  touches 
*  faintly,  yet  defines  accurately ;  an  outline  transparent  in  its  slightness,  and 
yet  delineating  a  fine  life-picture.  It  charms  by  its  naturalness.  The  in- 
sight born  of  like  sorrows  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  seemingly  empty 
paragraphs,  and  finds  the  treasures  of  a  bitter  experience  veined  with  golden 
blessings.  Margit's  suffering  is  shared  by  many.  The  framing  of  circum- 
stance may  be  different,  but  the  sombre  shades  of  that  covered  picture  are 
recognized  as  one's  own.  Arne  is  one  of  the  million  unconscious  wit- 
nesses among  children  who  see  without  realizing,  and  hear  without  com- 
prehending, adding  through  their  wantonness  a  deeper  shade  of  grief  to  the 
sorrow-laden  mother.  His  soliloquy  in  the  barn  raps  sharply  upon  the  con- 
science, and  may  be  echoed  by  thousands  of  shrinking,  pusillanimous,  erring 
youth. 

"  Pm  afraid  of  strong  thoughts,  afraid  of  anything  that's  strong ;  and,  if  I 
ever  rise  into  it,  it's  in  a  passion,  and  passion  is  cowardice.  I'm  more 
clever  and  know  more  than  I  seem ;  I'm  better  than  my  words :  but  my 
cowardice  makes  me  afraid  of  showing  myself  in  my  true  colors.  Shame 
upon  me  !  I  drank  that  spirits  through  cowardice :  I  wanted  to  deaden  my 
pain,  —  shame  upon  me !  I  felt  miserable  all  the  while  I  was  drinking  it, 
yet  I  drank ;  drank  my  father's  heart's-blood,  and  still  I  drank !  In  fact, 
there's  no  end  to  my  cowardice  ;  and  the  most  cowardly  thing  is,  that  I  can 
sit  and  tell  myself  all  this  !  " 

The  book  seems  to  be  the  embodiment  of  a  keen  sight  which  singles  out 
a  few  from  the  mass  of  humanity,  and,  while  presenting  them  palpably  to  our 
view,  points  directly  to  the  unconscious  spectator  with  the  words,  "  Thou  art 
the  one,"  so  direct  is  the  impression  conveyed  of  the  author's  power  of 
unveiling  the  heart's  deep  mysteries.  We  live  amid  the  scenes  he  describes, 
watch  the  shadows  on  the  lake,  dream  in  the  woods,  and  even  feel  a  certain 
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proprietorship  in  Artie's  verses,  although  his  longing  found  sweet  utterance, 
and  ours  is  silent    We  walk  with  these  people,  not  as  friends,  but  as  myste- 
rious counterparts,  who  realize  all  that  can  possibly  happen  to  them  i  we 
tremble  when  they  tremble,  and  share  their  dread,  and  feel  quite  as  distressed 
as  Margit  over  those  suppressed  letters  and  the  consequent  concealment. 
The  book  is  well-laden,  and  droops  its  boughs  to  the  reader's  height,  that  h< 
may  gather  freely.     Arne  offers  all  he  has  in  the  verses  which  he  sang ;  - 
"  The  tree's  early  leaf-buds  wire  bunting  their  brown : 
'Shall  I  take  them  m;  t '  said  the  Frost,  iwcepisg  down. 
'  No ;  leave  them  ilone 
Till  the  blossoms  have  grown,' 
Prayed  the  Tree,  while  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to  crown 
"  The  tree  bore  liii  blossoms,  and  all  the  birds  sung: 
'  Shall  I  take  them  away  > '  said  the  Wind,  aa  he  swung. 
'  No  i  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  berries  have  grown,' 
Said  the  Tree,  while  his  leaflets  quivering  hung. 
"  The  tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  midsummer  glow  : 
Said  die  girl,  '  Hay  I  gather  thy  berries  or  no  1 '  , 

'  Ves,  all  thou  canst  see  : 


Annual  OP  Scientific  Discovery  ;  or,  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science 
and  Art  for  1869.     Exhibiting  the  most  important  discoveries  and  im- 
provements in  Medicines,  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Biology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Geog- 
raphy, Antiquities,  etc.    Together  with  notes  on  the  Progress  of  Sci- 
ence during  the  year    1868;   a  list   of  recent  Scientific  Publications  ; 
Obituaries  of  Eminent  Scientific  Men,  etc.     Edited  by  Saniuel  Knee- 
land,  A.  M-,  M.  0.,  Fellow  of  the   American  Academy  of   Arts  and 
Sciences,  Secretary  of  and  Instructor  in  Zoology  and  Physiology  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  etc.      Boston:  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln.    1869. 
This  full  titlepage  explains  the  value  of  the  book  better  than  a  more  ex- 
tended review  might  do.    Though  the  zeal  in  America  for  science  was  never 
so  great  as  now,  yet  no  harm  can  come  of  nourishing  it  by  such  a  work  as 
this.    There  are  two  classes  of  people  who  need  the  eaact  and  unpretending 
statements  this  annual  contains.     One  class  is  the  kind  of  which  Prof.  Fara- 
day complained  when  he  said  it  was  impossible  to  get  together  a  company  of 
people  who  were  disposed  to  give  Spiritism  a  scientific  investigation ;  and 
the  other  class  includes  those  who  would  hustle  religion  into  the  retort,  and 
sum  up  its  quality  and  worth  with  a  flippant  show  of  wisdom. 

All  honor  to  science,  but  do  not  let  us  claim  for  it  everything  vet-  This 
year  its  great  achievement  has  been  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
This  is  one  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  universe. 

J.  B-  M. 
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THE     SIXTH     VOLUME 


Begins  with  the  next  issue,  and  the  Proprietors  are  prepared  to 
guarantee  that  it  will  contain  a  number  of  excellent  papers.  They 
might  announce  the  authors  who  are  to  contribute,  but  it  is  not 
their  purpose  to  build  up  the  Magazine  on  reputations,  knowing, 
from  observation  of  other  Journals,  that  very  fine  authors  may  con- 
tribute exceedingly  weak  articles,  especially  when  pressed  into  service. 
They  recommend  the  articles  the  next  volume  will  contain :  let  along 
the  authors.  But,  after  all,  the  best  guarantee  of  the  future  of  The 
^  Radical  must  be  its  past,  including  the  natural  inference,  that,  as 
all  grow  wiser,  through  the  discussions  everywhere  going  on,  better 
statements  will  be  presented  through  these  pages. 

They  still  find  it  necessaty  to  urge  the  friends  of  the  Magazine 
to  make  some  effort  to  extend  its  circulation ;  and,  in  order  to  assist 
any  endeavor  that  may  be  made,  they  propose  to  send  from  one  to 
six  sample  copies  free  to  all  subscribers  who  will  deliver  them 
personally,  or  with  a  note  when  they  are  riailed,  to  such  of  their 
acquaintances  as  would  be  interested  in  the  publication ;  and  they 
would  here  repeat  that  persons  must  not  regard  all  chureh-goers  as 
indifferent  to  radical  ideas ;  for  in  their  midst  even  Natural  Religion 
has  started  thrifty  germs. 

The  copies  which  can  be  sent  as  samples  are  numbers  6f  the 

current  volume.    Subscribers  writing  for  them  catt  indicate  their 

preference,  if  they  have  any,  and  if  possible  their  desires  shall  be 
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A  New  Volume  of  Dickens's  Works, 

Containing  matter  not  reprinted  in  America  heretofore. 

MASTER    HUMPHREY'S    CLOCK. 

Tbjetherwittia-llit:ornl  Cir'stmii  Stiries,  G-mral  In  lex  of  characters  aud  tbrirappear- 
SUMS,  Indexof  Fictitious  fiac.es,  Popular  Sayings,  tie.,  from  Dickens's  writings.  In  one 
volum*. 

54th  volum;  Household  Edition,  ifinw.,  cloth,  $1.25. 

aSth  volume  Riverside  Edition,  crotra  Svos,  doili,  £2.501 

14th  volume,  Globe  Edition,  iimo.,  cloth,  $1.50. 

THE    UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELER. 

is"  now  :->mpletc,  and  is  furnisln-l  in  the  three  style*  given  above,  btirug  the  53d*  Household, 
27th  R.verside,  and  bound  with  the  14th  Globe, 

BJIKf  vfi  Houghton's  Edition!  of  Dick.-ns's  worts  are  now  complete :  the  most  com- 
plete 0:1  ->■  in  the  English  or  A'lttrican  ntariet. 

"Mn-'.sr  Humphrey's  Dock  "  consists  of  (he  chapters  otfgionlly  connected  with  the 
"  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ■  and  "  Birnaby  Rudge,"  and  is  now  reprinted  for  the  first  lime  in 
Americt,  The '•  Additional  Christmas  Stories  "  are  those  published  by  Mr.  Dickens  in 
"All  the  Year  Round,"  from  1854-1865,  and  not  included  in.  llie  previous  collection  of  this 
series.  The  "  General  Index  ot  Characters  and  their  Appearances  "  is  an  exhaustive  cat- 
alogue, eighty  pages  longy  of  all  tlie  personages  mentioned  in  Mr.  Dickens's  writings. 
Each  one  is  chiracteriicdl>y  a  few  words,  and  not  only  the  story  in  which  he  appears  is 

?'vea,  hut  a  reference  is  made  to  each  appearance.     This  Index,  and  the  list  of  "  Familiar 
lying  V  have  been  prepared  exclusively  for  Kurd  and  Houghton's  Editions  of  Dickens'* 

Recently  Published, 
WOMAN     IN     PRISON. 

BY    CAROLINE    H.    WOODS. 

In  one  volume,  i6mo.,  paper,  7}  cent*     Cloth",  (1.35. 

Hn.  Wood's  record  of  the  life  of  a  Matron  in  a  State  Prison  is.  unadorned  fact,  and,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  respecting  institutions  for  criminals,  it  throws  import- 
ant light  upon  the  solution  of  difficult  question*  No  Me  iatsMited  in  prison  reform 
should  fdl  to  read  this  book. 

THE  OPEN   POLAR  SEA. 

A  new  edition  for  popular  use  of  Dr.  Hayes's  celebrated  work.  The  number  of  illus- 
trations is  increased,  and  the  only  reduction  in  material  is  the  omission  of  the  two  least 
Important  charts.  By  printing  the  book  on  smaller  paper,  a  saving  has  been  effected,  so 
that  this  elegant  work  is  now  presented  at  the  price  of  $2.50  in  cloth. 

HURD  &  HOUGHTON,  459  BROOME  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

H.  O.  HOUGHTON  8i  CO.,  RIVERSIDE,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

KT  HURD  &  HOUGHTON'S  new  General  Catalogue  of  Publications  is  now  ready, 
sad  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any  address. 


THE     LADIES'     OWN     MAGAZINE. 

Edited  bt  Mrs.  U.  Cora  Hlanu, 

And  published  by  the  Northwestern  Farmer  Companf,  is  a  tnptri  aad  charm- 
ing Monthly  of  J3  double-column  pages,  besides  cover,  and  contains  a  mmrniftteni  fill 
page  e/tgr*vrJ  frontispiece  each  month.     Terms,  il.50  a  year. 

This  is  eminently  a  live,  practical,  sensible.  Woman's  Magazine,  devoted  to 
Literature,  Art,  Dress,  Household  Economy,  Health,  Physical  and  Mental  Culture,  and  the 
Promotion  of  True  Worn  lukood.  The  tint  number  was  issued  Jam.  1,  1869,  and  already 
it  has  a  fine  patronage,  and  is  very  popular. 

The  Ladies'  Own  Magazine  has  proved  so  immenselv  popular  that,  although  the 
publishers  started  it  with  an  edition  which  they  thought  would  enable  them  to  furnish  back 
numbers  till  the  middle  of  the  year  at  least,  yet  the  first  four  numbers  are  already  exhausted 
and  a  short  volume  of  eight  months  will  begin  with  the  May  number. 

OFFER    EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  Labies'  Own  Magazine  will  be  sent  from  the  first  of  May  till  the  close  of  the 

year  (8  months)  for  only  75  cents  ;   single  nambers  [5  cents  each.     An  extra  copy  will  be 

S'ven  for  a  Club  of  six.     We  also  offer  a  large  list  of  valuable  premiums  for  larger 
Inbs.     Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  and  make  up  Clubs. 

Address   NORTHWESTERN    FARMER  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
What  the  Papers  Sav  :  —  "  We  rejoice  in  the  advent  of  a  sensible  Ladies'  Magazine, 
and  therefore  heartily  commend  the  Ladies'  Own  Magazine  to  our  readers."  —  Cincin- 

"  It  sparkles  among  other  ladies'  magazines  like  a  diamond  among  Pinchbeck  Jewelry." 
— f Hingis  Stat  it  man. 

"  Mrs.  Bland  is  a  lady  of  rare  literary  attainments,  and  her  magazine  will  undoubtedly 
prove  a  great  success."  —  Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mrs.  Bland  is  a  vigorous,  polished,  fearless  and  forcible  writer,  and  her  magaiine  it  des- 
tined to  be  very  popular."  —  Indianapolis  Mirror. 


HILL'S    PATENT    LAWN-MOWER. 

The  an'y  perf.c/  Lauta-Mowir  ever  invented.     Warranted  tt  give  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Lawn- Mower  has  be- 
come indispensable  to  all 

owners  of  lawns  who  value 
a  fine,  close,  and  evenly-cut 
turf.  The  only  difficulty  in 
procuring  and  using  a  Lawn 
Mower  heretofore  has  been 
the  high  price,  and  the 
great  liability  to  get  out  of 
order  which  has  character- 
ized the  old-pattern  ma- 
chines. But  these  objec- 
tions are  entirely  obviated 
by  the  introduction  of  Hill's 
Lawn-Mower.  This  is  a 
'  light  but  strong  machine, 
very  easily  operated,  cut- 
ting the  grass  evenly  and  with  great  rapidity,  leaving  a  smooth,  close-shaven  turf.  It  does 
the  work  with  less  labor  and  time,  and  much  more  perfecdy,  than  it  can  be  done  with  Lawn- 
scythes  ;  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Every  one  who  owns  a  Croquet  Ground 
should  have  one.  Last  season,  we  sold  more  than  a  hundred,  notwithstanding  it  was  of- 
fered for  the  first  time:  the  demand  was  such  —  anil  that  too,  without  advertising — 
that  we  could  not  supply  our  orders. 

Hon.   Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Ex-President  of  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
says,  "  1  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  Hill's  Lawn-Mower  as  a  very  perfect 
machine.     It  works  admirably.     I  would  not  part  with  it  for  ten  times  its  cost'' 
Price  £40.00.     Send  for  a  Circular.     All  Orders  should  be  addressed  tq 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SON,  General  Agents, 
51  &  52  North  Market  Street,  Boston, 


■p 


20  OO  SETS 

Croquet. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Stock  in  the 

Market.    12  Styles,  from  S400  upwards. 

(y  See  Illustrated  Circular. 

D.  B.   BROOKS  &   BROTHER, 

Manufacturer*  of  the  celebrated  Congress  Record  Ink, 
S5  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


THE  CHRISTIAN.   Aiarge,iive, 

eight-page  monthly  religious  and  family  paper,  con- 
taining fjtt.,  incident-,  sketches,  records  of  provide n- 
lial  direction  and  assistance,  poetry,  music,  T»f«  Ito- 
ries  and  pictures,  for  the  voting;  larSe  print  for  old 
eye*;  itwie thing  nir  s.-mits  an-l  ■.inner*,  one  and  all. 
No  sectarianism,  comwtrsv.  noMics,  puffs,  pill*,  or 
patent  medicine*  admitted.  Mavbe  divided  into  two 
papers,  The  Cheistian  and  The  Littlx  Cwms- 
Tiah,  for  dlstribntion.  0»i.v  60  cent*  ay-ear  in  ad- 
vance. Ten  copies  (j.  To  Sunday-school*,  Tbs 
copies  tt'     Send  Ten  cents  for  ThrhH  specimen*, 

Td  a  PTC  A  multitude  of  new,  fresh,  origv 
I  K.f\\~  I  3.  nJ>l,  earnest  tracts,  full  of  fail, 
anecdote,  pith,  point,  and  pathos,  designed  for  all 
classes.  ,50  four-page  tracts  for  Si.  Children',  four  - 
page  PicTuai.  Tb..'_T\4^  lor  J 


.  ,  .    lor  SI.     Vbiiigi!  paid 
Address  H.  L.  HASTINGS,  S.hiftueai.  T*..« 
RarosnonY.  19  Lindall  Sm>tt,  Boston,  Mas*. 


NEW    BOOK  JUST    FROM    THE     PRESS. 


"Tale  of  a  Physician; 


The  Seeds  and  Fruits  of  Crime." 
hv  andrew  jacksojj  davis. 

A  wonderfully  interesting  book.  Society 
is  unveiled.  Individual  miseries  and  the 
great  crimes  caused  by  circumstances  ate 
brought  to  light.  Mr.  Davis  has,  after  twenty 
years,  fulfilled  his  promise.  (See  his  sketch 
of  a  night  visit  to  a  Cave  on  Long  Island, 
detailed  in  "  The  I  (Dtp*  Life.") 

In  this  volume  the  reader  is  introduced  to 
distinguished  men  and  noted  women  in  New 
Orleans,  Cuba,  Paris,  and  New  York.  The 
startling  trials  and  tragical  events  of  their 
lives  are  truthfully  recorded. 

This  book  is  as  attractive  as  the  most 
thrilling  romance,  and  yet    it    explains    the 

Soducing  causes  of  theft,  murder,  suicide, 
ticide,  infanticide  and  the  other  nameless 
evils  which  afflict  society  and  alarm  all  the 
friends  of  humanity.  It  Is,  therefore,  a  good 
book  for  everybody.     It  will  have  a  very  e» 

Pnblished  and  for  Sale  by  WILLIAM 
WHITE  S  CO.,  ic8  Washington  St.,  Bos- 
ton.    Retail  price  f 1.00  ;  postage  16  cts. 


Agents   Wanted — $10  a  Day. 

TWO  fie  MAPS  FOR  (4- 

Lloyd's  Patent  Revolving 

DOUBLE  MAPS. 

Two  Continents,  America  and  Europe,  and 

America  with  the  United  States  portion 


These  great  Maps,  now  just  completed, 
64  x  6z  inches  large,  show  every  place  of  im- 
portance, all  Railroads  to  date,  and  the  latest 
alterations  in  the  various  European  States. 
These  Maps  are  needed  in  every  school  and 
family  in  the  land  ;  they  occupy  the  space  of 
one  Map,  and,  by  means  of  the  Reverser, 
either  side  can  be  thrown  front,  and  ut  part 
brought  level  to  the  eye.  County  Rights  and 
large  discount  given  10  good  Agents. 

Apply  for  Circulars,  Terms,  and  send 
money  for  and  sec  Sample  Maps  first  ;  if 
ot  sold  taken  back  on  demand.  Also  ready 
Sic, 000  steel  and  plate  illustrated  subscrip- 
on  book,  "  De  Soto,  the  discoverer  of  the 
Mississippi  River." 

J.  T.  LLOYD, 
23  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


MUSIC. 

A  New  Method  for  Piano-forte  and 
Organ,  by  Mrs.  J.  II.  Paige  the  inventor  and 
proprietor.  This  system  is  truthful,  and  the 
musical  public  will  acknowledge  the  fact  in 
due  time.  By  the  '  N*w  System '  the  melodic 
and  the  harmonic  forms  are  so  completely 
and  so  intimately  blended  in  the  initial  les- 
sons even  that  the  student  is  not  only  de- 
lighted with  the  practice,  but  is  made  con- 
scious of  receiving  musical  knowledge  of  a 
character  so  positive,  that  be  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  he  is  in  the  right  pathway. 
The  earliest  exercises  are  full  of  ctrlaim  and 
interesting  principles  for  present  guidance 
and  for  future  use.  No  ingenious  and  intelli- 
gent musician  of  the  old  school  even  can  deny, 
or  ever  has  denied,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
the  truthfulness  and  beauty  of  the  system. 

Further  particulars  may  be  found  in  circu- 
lars, for  which,  please  address  with  stamp,  — 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Paige,  Room  No.  g,  over  Chick- 
cring's  Piano-forte  Ware  Rooms,  No.  246 
Washington  St.  Boston. 


THE    WEEKLY 


Illustrated  Christian 


A  JOURNAL    FOR   THE    FAMILY. 


Fine  Engravings, 

Life-like  Portraits, 

Choice  Reading. 


IT    IS     NOT    SECTARIAN, 

But  abounds  in  the  richness  of  truth  and  morality. 

Edited  by  Leading  Clergymen  in  all  denominations. 

It  is  a  Journal  of  national  character,  and  has  been  indorsed 
by  the  press  in  nearly  every  State. 

It  is  so  conducted  as  to  meet  the, wants  of  nearly  every  family. 

It  is  invaluable  to  every  Sabbath  School  Teacher. 

It  will   please   the    Parents,  instruct  the  Children,  and  go  far 
towards  making  Home  happy. 

Terms,  Two  Dollars  per  Annum. 

D.  A.  ALDEN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  15  Pembkrton  Square. 


[From  the  Boston  Journal,  March  17,  1869.] 

The  Weekly  Illustrated  Christian,  which  for  the  year  past  has  been  published  at  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  has  just  established  an  office  at  15  Pemberton  Square,  in  this  city.  Two 
separate  editions  of  the  paper  are  now  being  published,  one  in  the  West  and  the  other  in 
the  East  Mr.  D.  A.  Alden,  for  many  years  an  officer  in  the  Blackstone  Bank,  has  become 
the  Boston  publisher. 

This  journal  occupies  a  peculiar  field  in  religious  literature.  Being  illustrated,  and  non- 
sectarian,  it  has  a  claim  on  all  denominations.  It  is  edited  by  an  association  of  clergymen 
from  the. principal  denominations,  and  is  managed  with  ability. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Illustrated  Christian  marks  it  as  destined  to  receive  the 
support  of  those  who  wish  fine  illustrations  and  a  high-toned  fireside  weekly. 


L.  D.  BOISE  &  CO. 


CTLiRERS   OF 


Fashionable  Clothing, 

AND  WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Clothing,  Piece  Goods  &  Furnishing  Goods. 

Our  Custom  Department  is  .supplied  with  the  best  styles  the  market  affords,  including  the 
latest  novelties,  as  they  appear,  which,  with  the  talent  and  skill  employed,  wili  be  made  into 
garments,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  who  will  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  effort. 

PRICES   LOW.      TERMS    CASH. 

L.  D.  Boise  &  Go.  30  Washington  St. 

(Formerly  154  Washington  Street,  more  recently  456  Washington  Street^ 

BOSTON. 

Boston  Insurance  Co. 


WINDOW   SHADES, 

Drapery  Curtains, 
UPHOLSTERY    GOODS, 

ETC. 

Nottingham  and  Swiss  Lace 

CURTAINS, 

AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES, 

Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

EDWARD  W.  PEAR  &  Co's, 

387  Washington  St.  cor.  Avery  St 
BOSTON. 

EDWARD  W:  PEAR)  W*.  0.  HOLMES. 


No.  61  State  St. 

CHARTERED  IN  FEBRUARY,    18:13. 

CAPITAL,  5300,000. 
Gross  Assets,  ?a;t.  1,  1869.  £700,000. 

Insure  against  Fire  and  Marine 
Risks,  not  exceeding  $30,000  in  any 
one  risk. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  insur- 
ing Dwellings,  Household  Furniture, 
Wearing  Apparel,  Plate,  Jewels,  and 
other  Household  Property. 

P.  W.  Freeman,  Pres. 
Henry  Washburn,  Sec  p. 


EXCELLENT     NEW    BOOKS- 


UNDER  THE  WILLOWS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  James  Russell  Lowell,     i  vol.  i6mo.    Cloth,  $2  ;  Half  Calf,  $3.75  ;  Morocco,  ft$, 

u  *  Under  the  Willows  '  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  bits  of  idyllic  work  that  have  been 

done  in  our  generation.     We  have  fancy  without  emptiness,  ana  reality  without  a  stupid 

clinging  to  the  grosser  earth  ;  an  unforced  liveliness,  and  a  repose  that  is  not  tame 

It  fills  only  twenty  short  pages,  and  is  as  various  as  reality  itself.  There  is  delicious  land' 
scape  ;  an  admirable  reproduction  of  the  impressions  that  sweep  over  the  senses  on  a  fine 
day  in  summer ;  a  plain  and  graphic  picture  of  the  scissors-grinder,  of  the  children  at  their 
game,  of  the  road-menders.  .  .  .  But  by  far  the  finest  piece  in  the  volume  is  the  really 
noble  '  Commemoration  Ode,'  composed  in  1865,  when  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  Lincoln 
had  been  laid  in  his  grave.  People  who  can  see  little  in  Yankee  but  a  vulgar  boastfulness 
of  material  things,  and  who  cannot  understand  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Union  which  ani- 
mated all  the  most  high-minded  of  the  Northern  partisans,  would  do  well  to  turn  to  this 
splendid  hymn,  where  the  moral  and  national  enthusiasm  of  the  Union  movement  finds  a 
worthily  elevated  expression."  —  London  Saturday  Review. 

THE   RING   AND  THE  BOOK. 

By  Robert  Browning.    2.  vols.  i6mo.    $4. 

"  Crossing  the  old  square  where  stands  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  Florence,  Robert  Brown- 
ing paused  at  a  book-stall,  and  found  and  purchased  there  an  old  yellow  book,  wherein  a 
curious  trial  is  reported,  with  all  the  facts,  charges,  arguments,  and  incidents.  The  poem 
before  us  is  elaborated  from  this  antique  record.  The  power  of  language,  the  effectiveness 
of  words,  has  rarely  been  exhibited  more  freely  than  in  parts  of  this  narrative  ;  Browning's 
vocabulary  is  exhaustless  ;  moreover,  there  is  an  audacity  of  expression  seldom  encoun- 
tered; there  are  passages  of  singular  terseness  and  point  j  sometimes  a  Dantesque  energy, 
sometimes  an  Anglo-Saxon  sense,  sometimes  a  Southern  European  flow  and  freedom,  at 
once  striking  and  combined  with  original  emphasis."  —  New  York  Times. 

CHARLES    READER   NOVELS. 

Household  Edition.     Uniform,  compact,  legible,  handsome,  cheap. 

The  popular  Household  Edition  of  Mr.  Reade's  Complete  Novels  is  comprised  in  Eight 
volumes,  as  follows : 

Foul  Play,  i  vol.  White  Lies,  i  vol.  Hard  Cash,  i  vol.  Griffith  Gaunt,  i  vol. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long,  i  vol.  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  i  vol.  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  i  vol.  Peg  Woffington,  Christie  Johnstohe,  and 
other  Stories,  i  vol.     Price,  $1  a  volume.     The  set  in  a  neat  box,  $8. 

"  All  lovers  and  readers  of  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  original  story-tellers  of  the  day 
will  thank  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  for  undertaking  to  print  this  uniform  collection  of  his> 
works,  and  fordoing  it  so  quickly  and  cheaply,  and  in  such  good  style." — Boston  Transcript* 

"  This  new,  uniform,  elegant,  and  cheap  edition  of  Charles  Reade  is  just  in  time  to  take 
the  tide  of  the  story-teller's  great  and  deserved  popularity." — Western  Bookseller  (Chicago). 

THE   INGHAM   PAPERS. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale,     i  vol.  i6mo.    Uniform  with  "If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps."  $1.50, 

The  readers  of  "  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps,"  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Edward  Everett, 
Hale  has  prepared  another  volume  of  his  inimitable  sketches  and  stories.  The  book  is- 
composed  of  "  The  Ingham  Papers,"  —  that  famous  and  mysterious  collection  to  which  the 
oublic  is  already  indebted  for  "The  Man  without  a  Country,"  "  My  Double,  and  How  he 
tJndid  Me,"  "  The  Last  of  the  Florida,"  and  several  of  the  most  striking  magazine  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  this  country.  The  "  Boston  Advertiser  "  says  :  "  Mr.  Hale's  stories 
are  ingenious,  picturesque,  vivid,  varied,  and  delightfully  extravagant" 

THE  BLAMELESS   PRINCE,  AND   OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Edmund   Clarence   Stedman.     In   one  elegant   i6mo  volume,  with  Vignette  by 
Hennessey.    $1.50. 

"  Subtle  in  thought,  harmonious,  and  largely  original."  —  Philadelphia  Press. 
"  A  graceful  and  artistic  poem."  —  Round  Table, 

For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston 


THE  RADICAL. 

The  American  Magazine  of  Natural  Religion. 

THE  RADICAL  furnishes  a  medium  for  the  freest  expression  of 
thought  on  the  questions  that  interest  earnest  minds  in  every- 
community.  Not.  having  to  consult  denominational  or  party  interests,  it 
can  consistently  enforce  the  lessons  of  intellectual  freedom  and  self- 
dependence.  Confiding  more  in  the  natural  force  of  ideas,  for  the  progress 
and  melioration  of  society,  than  in  the  good  offices  of  the  best-disposed 
institution  ;  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  steadily  burning  in  the  soul  of  man, 
rather  than  in  the  wisest  prescriptions  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  art,  — 
we  are  ambitious,  by  the  discussion  of  ideas  and  principles,  to  fortify 
individuals  in  their  trust  of  spiritual  laws,  and  in  an  unwavering  reliance 
on  the  protections  of  heroic  character. 


TERMS. 

Single  Subscriptions.  —  $4.00  a  year,  in  Advance. 
Club    Rates.  —  Two     Copies,    $7.00;    Five   Copies,    $17.00;    Twelve 
Copies,  $40.00  ;  Twenty  Copies,  $50.00. 

Specimen  Numbers  sent  to  any  address  for  35  cts. 

Money  should  always  be  sent,  when  possible,  by  Post  Office  Money  Order. 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Radical,"  Boston, 
ton,  Mass. 

Office  of  The  Radical,  25  Bromfield  Street. 

The  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Volumes  of  The  Radical  have  been  neatly  bound  in 
cloth.  For  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Radical.  Price  of  the  Second  and  Thira  Volumes, 
$3  each  ;  postage  40  cents.  The  Fourth  Volume,  $2  ;  postage  30  cents.  Persons  ren 
have  their  volumes  bound  for  50  cents  per  volume,  by  delivering  them  in  good  condition  at 
Tre  Radical  office.    The  First  Volume  of  The  Radical  is  out  of  print 

S.  .H.  MORSE   &  J.  B.  MARVIN, 

Editors  and  Proprietors. 


LIFE  &  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE, 


Separate  or  Combined,  by  the 


Travelers  Insurance  Co 


OF   HARTFORD,  CONN. 


CASH    ASSETS,  - '  -  -  $1,1 50,000. 

Life  Insurance. 

Life  and  Endowment  Policies  granted  by  the  Travelers'  Insurance 
Company,  upon  the  Low  Rate  Cash  Plan,  combining  ample  security  and 
cheapness  of  cost,  under  a  definite  contract. 

NO  UNCERTAINTY  about  the  amount  of  premium. 

NO  BOTHER  about  notes. 

NO  INTEREST  TO  PAY  for  the  use  of  ^your  own  money. 

NO  ASSESSMENTS,  present  or  prospective. 

NO  DISAPPOINTMENTS  in  regard  to  impossible  dividends. 

NO  DEDUCTIONS  of  loans,  notes,  or  other  written  obligations,  when  the   Policy 

becomes  a  claim. 
NO  OVER-PAYMENTS  of  premium. 

NO  DOUBT  but  what  you  have  ALL  the  Insurance  you  pay  for. 
NO  QUESTION  but  what  you  have  reliable  Insurance  at  lowest  cost 


Accident  Insurance. 

General  Accident  Policies  granted  by  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany, in  any  sum  from  $500  to  gio,ooo,  with  indemnity  for  wholly  disabling 
injuries  by  accident,  from  $3  to  $50  per  week.     Policies  written  by  agents. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND  POLICIES  WRITTEN  in  four  and 

a  half  years  of  successful  business. 
OVER  TEN  THOUSAND  CLAIMS  PAID  for  death  or  injury  by  accident,  amounting 

to  $875,000,  a  larger  return  to  Policy  Holders  than  has  been  made  by  any  Insurance 

Company  of  its  age  in  the  world. 
ONE  IN  EVERY  FOURTEEN  of  all  its  Policy  Holders  has  been  paid  by  the  Company 

for  injury  by  accident. 
PREMIUM'S  LOW,  and  graduated  according  to  the  risk. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  INSURANCE  EXTANT. 
The  wealthy  should  not  neglect  it.    The  poor  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it 

JAS.  G.  BATTERSON,  President  RODNEY  DENNIS,  Secretary. 

ELIZUR  WRIGHT,  Consulting  Actuary.       CHAS.  E.  WILSON,  Asst.  Secretary. 

Boston  Office,  No.  89  Washington  Street. 
CHAS.  G.  PI.UMMER.  C.  C.  WHITNEY,  GENERAL  AGENTS. 


"Elias  Howe"  Sewing  Machines 

Th.sc  .\f,iM/u:i,  at  the  "Paris  Exposition,"  received  the  "Highest  Print,"  a  GOLD 
\I1-:H,)L.  ,nut  ELtAS  HOWE,  fit.,  as  the  Original  Inventor,  was  created  fy  tit 
Empeim   .\apol,:,in  a  "Knight  of'  the  Legion  of  Honor" 


1867. 


1867. 


In  purchasing  n  Family  Sewing  Machine,  be  sure  you  are  getting  a  Practical 
and  at  the  same  time  a  SiMPi.t  one.  Do  not  purchase  a  machine  for  its  beauty 
alone. 

The  ELiAS  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINES  will  stand  the  test  Colt  ate 
Set. 

PLUMMER    &    WILDER, 

NOS.    57    AND   50    IS  ROM  HELD   St,    (HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING,) 


PEABODY    MEDICAL   INSTITUTE. 

No.  4  HitLFisrn  St.  (Opposite  Revere  House,)  Boston. 

The  Trusters  of  this  Institution  Ukr  pleasure  in  a 
eminent  and  well-known  I>r.  A. 
ui  I'hviii'tiins  mil  .Surgeons,  &c. 

This  Iibtiiutinn  M'.n  |.nl.li-.ht>v  th.i  popular  Medical  Book,  entitled,  "THE  SC1ENCF  OF  LIKE. OH 
M-LLr--  rNf^l.UVAlJUN."  «rni«-i,  l,v  Dr.  H.*vi:s.     It  treats  upon  the  Errors  or  Youth    I'kkhMvU 

Ltk'  -LIM-.  ill    MlMIMull,  Sl-.su  NA1.  WEAKNESS,  ami  ill    DlWASI  s  on  it  ABUSES  of    the    Or" - —   ■  •—■— 

Thirty  []Kiiih.u)J  tufii-i  !iuld  the  loit  year.     It  is  indeed  a  In-ok  fur  every  man 


Pri 


..nh  Si...:. 
This  Irfrtilu 
EXUAI.  I'llYS 


i  in  paitictil" 


young 

li-hrd  tin-  m.j-t  peiicd  tieatise  of  the  kind  ever  offered  the  rmblk  enfitU 
P  WUMAM,  \Ml>  HEK  DISEASES,"  profusely  Hlust^rS --  ->■ 


U;it  ni!>r^.in:«.     'tUMxiiik  is  al-u  frwn  the  pen  nf  Lh     lljyis.     Among  the  various  chiw,  r     ™t  b 
turned,    [he  Mvm.„  „i    l.,i;:--U:-r„.i-.,,l    <.l^]-,™,..-  -bV.ui'y,  it..   Value    tu    w™,,,,-    i, '  tt_ 

Iij-:^iii.M.f  Wuman  -- I'lih.-riy-  Chiin-e  of  Life  —  tstesw*  of  the  Married—  Prevention  ,„,',:',. 
In  kwiiLiliil  French  duih,  S.'.i.j  ;  Tmfccy  Morocco,  lull  gilt,  Sj-S".     Eitlicr  ot"  these  book*  are  «nt  i 


Onllea-'  publishcc  _ 

Specimen  copies  sent  free 

Alukki  11.  llAYfcs,  M.  D.,  Keaidei 


and  Consulting  Physician. 


*  paper  In  cveIy  rebuwet 
le  year.  SubBccipliori  ur 
•■■.!>■  M.diciil  Institute; 


GROVER  &  BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 


SEWING    MACHINES 

Are  surpassed  by  none,  in  performing  any  kind  of 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Sewing. 

GROVER   &   BAKER 

Sewing  Machine  Company, 

34  (late   18)  Summer  Sired, 
BOSTON. 

Branches  in  all  the  Principal  Cities. 

iSTNA 
Sewing  M^3K  §^318  Machine. 


BEAUTIFUL, 


SIMPLE, 


Straight  Nicdlr, 

SUBSTANTIAL, 

DURABLE, 


FAMILY   AND    MANUFACTURING    MACHINES. 

Tie  manufacturers  of  the  Arts*  carabine  the  m.rits  ut  other  fir^t-tla.*  Machines,  ami  make  Hie  Ahtn 
•rBClAIXV  Superior  in  the  use  and  application  of  New  ani>  Valuable  Improvements,  bdnnuinir  onl 
Id  themselTea.  And  those  who  desire  a  practical  Sewing  Machine  for  EVkrv  variety  uf  wnxx,  Sou!(i  m 
(ail  to  examine  the  Aetna,  at 

No.  318  Washington  St,  Boston, 

H.   S.  WILLIAMS,   GENERAL  AGENT   FOR   NEW   ENGLAND. 


Willcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine 


OFFICE. 


323 

Washington  St. 


CORNER 
OF 

West  Street. 


A  FEW  important  questions  to  those  about  pur- 
chasing SEWING  MACHINES,  which  should  be 
answered  satisfactorily  before  a  purchase  is  made. 

Why  can  this  Machine  be  used  successfully  by  every- 
body? 

Why  is  its  stitch  the  most  serviceable? 

Why  has  it  the  most  desirable  attachments? 

Why  is  it  the  most  rapid  Machine? 

Why  can  it  do  the  largest  range  of  work  ? 

Why  is  it  a  silent  Machine  ? 

Why  are  its  Hemmers  and  Feller  the  best  in  use  ? 

Why  cannot  its  needle  lse  set  wrong  ? 

Why  cannot  it  be  mn  backwards  ? 

Why  is  its  seam  less  liable  to  rip,  in  use  or  wear, 
than  the  "Lockstitch,"  while  it  can  be  more  easily 
taken  out  if  desired  ? 

Why  has  it  obtained,  in  the  highest  Sewing  Machine 
Court  yet  held,  the  "Grand  Trial"  at  Island  Park,  a 
certificate  of  honor,  ranking  it  seventeen  times  as  valu- 
able as  the  competing  "  double  thread  "  one  ? 

Why  has  there  been  made  and  sold  fifty  ter  cent 
more  of  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs  Machines  than  any  of 
the  double  thread  Machines  in  the  same  number  of  its 
earlier  years  ? 

If  such  results  are  had  with  little  advertising,  is  it  not 
because  the  Machine  has  more  merit  than  any  other  ? 

Office,  323  Washington  St.  Boston. 


J.    D.    PRICE, 

Fashionable  Tailoring 

AND   CLOTHING 
ES  TABLISHMENT, 

No.  78  Nassau  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


PAPER. 

BOTSFORI),    HALL    &    CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

Wrapping,    Writing  and  Printing 

PAPER. 

i'Ai'CK  Rags,  Knvklopk.s  and  Twinks, 

Invite  the  attention  of  Consumers  and  Dealer*  to  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  Stocks  in  the  country.     Our 
facilities  for  filling  orders  and  making  papers  of  any 
dimensions  are  unrivalled.     Give  us  a  call. 
ROTSFORD.  HALL  &  CO., 

29  Hawlkv  Sthket,  Boston. 
1;.  w.  hotsvord,  {  First  Door  from  Franklin  St. 

H.  k.  w.  hall,      j      fcJT"  Paper  for  Export. 


The  Lamb  Family  Knitting  Machine 

Is  without  a  rival  in  the  production  of  all  the  various  Knit  Fabrics  in  use  in  the  family. 
Most  of  its  productions  are  such  as  no  other  machine  can  make,  as 

IT    SETS    UP    ITS    OWN    WORK, 

WIDENS   AND    NARROWS    AS    BY    HAND, 

MAKES   THE    GENUINE    SEAM    OR    RIB, 

And  a  great  variety  of  Fancy  Stitches.     These  machines  are  used  to  great  advantage  in 
many  cnari  tableland  reformatory  institutions.     See  testimonial  :  — 

Mass.  State  Prison,  Charlestown,  March  19,  1869. 

Having  had  one  of  the  Lamb  Knitting  Machines  in  use  in  this  institution  for  the  past 
nine  months,  during  which  time  some  twelve  hundred  pairs  of  socks  have  l>een  manufac- 
tured on  it  for  the  use  of  the  inmates,  I  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  as  worthy  a 
place  in  every  institution  of  the  kind,  producing  as  it  has  a  better  article*  and  at  less  price, 
than  can  be  got  in  the  market. 

Gidkon   Haynks,  Warden. 

Circular,  and  Sample  Stocking,  which  no  other  machine  can  pnuiHce,  sent  on  applica- 
tion enclosing  stamp. 

LAMB    KNITTING    MACHINE   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

N.    CLARK,    Agent, 
No.  313  Washington  Street,  Bostox. 


